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JANUARY,  1889. 
YOUNG  ME.  AINSLIE'S  COUETSHIP. 

By  F.  C.  PHILIPS. 

Chapter  I. 

A  MAN  with  a  natural  taste  for  litigation  is,  as  a  rule,  greatly  to 
be  pitied,  and  still  more  is  he  deserving  of  our  sympathy  when  in 
addition  he  is  afflicted  with  an  insane  desire  to  plead  his  own 
cause  in  person.  No  doubt  a  railway  manager,  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  his  work  and  with  all  the  details  of  his  own  line,  and 
of  long  experience  in  Parliamentary  committees,  and  accustomed 
also  to  address  meetings  of  shareholders,  would  be  very  well 
able  to  figure  as  a  Parliamentary  counsel.  This,  however,  is  an 
exceptional  case.  And  we  are  as  far  off  from  the  ideal  state  of 
things  in  which  every  man  is  to  be  his  own  lawyer,  as  from  that 
in  which  every  man  will  be  his  own  architect,  engineer,  stock- 
broker, banker,  surgeon,  and  physician.  Lawyers  and  doctors 
know  better  than  this.  They  almost  invariably  take  advice  even 
upon  small  occasions.  They  are  quite  aware  that  a  man  is  very 
seldom  indeed  a  competent  judge  of  his  own  case.  But  there 
are  many  such  people  to  be  found  in  the  world  as  the  man  to 
whom  I  have  referred,  and  amongst  the  number  was  Colonel 
George  Ainslie. 

This  warrior,  after  giving  up  the  command  of  that  famous  old 
regiment,  the  25th  (the  Prince  of  Wales'  Own)  Lancers,  retired 
to  his  country  place  in  Surrey,  and  with  the  exception  of  marry- 
ing a  charming  and  accomplished  wife,  and  begetting  a  promising 
son,  occupied  himself  in  no  other  way  than  in  quarrelling  with 
his  neighbours  and  his  friends  and  his  tradespeople,  and,  indeed, 
with  nearly  every  one  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact. 
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These  quarrels  generally  found  their  solution  in  the  courts  of 
law,  and  as  the  Colonel  was  for  the  most  part  in  the  wrong,  and 
even  when  he  happened  to  be  in  the  right  managed  to  spoil  a 
good  cause  by  insisting  upon  conducting  it  himself,  his  success 
as  a  litigant  was  not  altogether  brilliant.  Indeed,  fifteen  years 
of  indulgence  in  this  expensive  amusement  reduced  his  fortune, 
which  had  been  a  very  ample  one,  to  what  is  called  a  modest 
competence.  Want  of  success,  however,  did  not  diminish  the 
Colonel's  ardour,  nor  quench  his  desire  to  exhibit  his  prowess  in 
the  law  courts,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  if  a  chill,  caught 
(as  he  said)  out  hunting,  or,  as  Mrs.  Ainslie  affirmed,  in  the 
corridors  of  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice  (and  this  interesting 
problem  was  never  satisfactorily  solved),  had  not  providentially 
carried  him  off,  he  and  his  wife  and  child  would  before  long  have 
been  reduced  to  positive  beggary.  Mrs.  Ainslie  was  perilously 
approaching  her  fortieth  year  at  the  time  of  the  Colonel's  death, 
while  their  only  child,  Philip,  with  whose  fortunes  this  veracious 
history  will  for  the  most  part  deal,  was  just  fourteen;  and  it  was 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  that  not  altogether  to  be  regretted 
event  when  the  story  opens. 

Colonel  Ainslie  had  been  usually  described  by  the  garrison 
hacks,  and  the  ladies'-maids,  and  the  nurse-maids  in  the  various 
towns  where  he  had  been  quartered  during  his  period  of  military 
service,  as  a  magnificent  man,  and  in  this  description  there  was 
scarcely  a  tinge  of  exaggeration.  In  this  respect,  and  in  this 
respect  only,  did  Philip  resemble  his  father.  He  was  of  fine 
stature  and  build,  being  considerably  over  six  feet,  and  his  chest 
and  limbs  were  those  of  a  giant,  and,  the  physiognomy  excepted, 
he  reminded  you  of  some  of  those  quaint  statuettes  and  rice 
paper  paintings,  now  everywhere  to  be  seen,  of  Burmese  wrestlers. 
Indeed,  this  peculiar^  was  very  marked,  and  it  is  on  record 
that  during  his  sixteenth  year,  when  a  great  lout  twice  his 
weight  insulted  him  by  calling  him  a  "Daddy  Longlegs,"  he 
took  the  offender  by  his  collar  and  the  slack  of  his  nether  gar- 
ments, and  threw  him  into  a  quick-set  hedge,  from  which  the 
unhappy  young  man  emerged  considerably  dilapidated  and  with 
much  loss  of  personal  dignity,  having  to  hold  his  garments 
together  with  both  hands  as  he  wended  his  way  home  a  sadder 
and  a  wiser  person. 
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As  years  grew  upon  him,  Master  Philip's  physical  strength  did 
not  develop  itself  at  all  in  the  direction  of  the  modern  craze, 
now  happily  past  its  prime,  of  athleticism.  He  knew  what  he 
could  do,  and  he  was  content  with  it;  and  at  Cambridge  he 
rowed  in  his  college  eight,  and  was  persuaded  to  occupy  a  thwart 
in  the  University  boat,  very  much,  however,  against  his  inclina- 
tion. But  he  entirely  declined  to  go  about  pot-hunting  at 
athletic  sports  and  regattas,  and  took  his  exercise  by  himself  or 
with  his  companions,  having  a  distinct  preference  for  the  prosaic 
and  useful  side  of  athletics.  He  was  only  an  ordinary  runner, 
but  he  could  walk  any  number  of  hours  a  day ;  he  could  keep 
up  swimming  till  his  limbs  were  numbed  ;  he  could  lift  and 
carry  great  weights  with  comparative  ease;  his  boxing  and 
wrestling  almost  reached  professional  rank ;  and — a  fact  which 
students  of  character  will  appreciate— he  was  a  first-rate  climber 
of  trees,  and  would  spend  hours  together  among  their  branches, 
sometimes  with  a  pipe  or  a  book,  or  both,  and  very  often  without 
any  other  source  of  occupation  than  his  own  thoughts. 

So  Philip  grew  up  until  it  became  necessary  to  think  what 
was  to  be  done  with  him.  He  had  not  been  sent  to  a  public 
school.  Now,  this  was,  of  course,  in  many  ways  a  great  dis- 
advantage to  the  lad.  On  the  other  hand,  his  character  retained 
its  originality.  For  the  English  public-school  boy  is  now  as 
stereotyped  as  is  the  English  public-school  boy's  Sunday  dress  of 
sober  trousers,  black  waistcoat  and  jacket,  or  tail  coat,  according 
to  age  and  size,  with  shirt  collar  to  match,  silver  watch  and 
chain,  and  tall  silk  hat.    Philip  was  a  child  of  nature. 

He  left  the  University  with  what  is  termed  the  highest  credit. 
He  had  by  no  means  covered  himself  with  academical  honours, 
and  bets  were  freely  laid  that  he  would  not  take  his  degree 
at  the  first  opportunity.  The  layers  were  disappointed,  for 
he  took  his  degree  without  any  trouble,  if  without  any  great 
distinction,  the  first  time  he  had  the  chance  to  offer  himself  for 
examination,  and  was  of  the  standing  to  do  so.  He  left  Gam- 
bridge  without  a  shilling  of  University  debts,  with  a  considerable 
number  of  friendships  more  or  less  close,  and  leaving  behind 
him  a  general  and  well-deserved  impression  that  he  was  a 
thoroughly  good  fellow,  or,  as  they  call  it  at  Cambridge,  "  a  good 
man  all  round." 

1  A 
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Then  came  life,  for  the  University  is  only  the  finishing  school, 
except  for  those  who  mean  to  become  pedagogues  themselves,  or 
to  devote  their  whole  lives  to  study,  and  even  these  latter  generally 
go  abroad,  where  the  libraries  and  museums  at  their  disposal  are 
better  than  those  of  twenty  Oxfords  and  Cambridges  rolled  into 
one.  And  now  the  question  arose,  what  was  Philip  to  do? 
Tutors  have  stereotyped  answers  worthy  only  of  a  guide  book. 
Ask  them  what  your  son  is  to  do  now  that  he  has  taken  his 
degree.  They  begin  with  the  Bar,  profoundly  pointing  out  that 
it  is  the  quickest  road  to  the  peerage  of  any,  except  perhaps  the 
Army,  but  that  it  requires  immense  industry  and  self-denial.  In 
the  same  vein  like  the  Fool  of  Jacques  who  took  a  dial  from  his 
poke,  and,  gazing  at  it  with  lack-lustre  eye,  quoth  very  wisely, 
"  It  is  ten  o'clock,"  going  on  to  observe  that  an  hour  ago  it  was 
nine,  and  that  in  another  hour  it  would  be  eleven,  they  discourse 
on  the  relative  advantages  of  civil  engineering,  of  taking  a 
mastership  in  a  school,  of  taking  orders,  and  becoming  a  curate, 
and  so  forth. 

It  is  astonishing  with  how  little  wisdom,  advice,  apparently  the 
most  solemn,  is  often  given.  The  wisdom  of  Polonius  had  no 
effect  upon  Philip,  and  next  to  none  upon  his  mother. 

"  You  had  better  be,  my  dear,"  said  that  most  sensible  lad  v, 
"  just  whatever  you  think  the  best,  for  you  can  afford  to  be  any- 
thing in  reason.  I  would  rather  not  see  you  in  business  ;  nor  do  I 
want  you  to  become  at  once  a  small  country  squire,  a  nobody 
among  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  his  companions,  and  only  just 
able  to  keep  your  couple  of  hunters ;  but  if  I  do  not  want  to  see  you 
in  business,  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  see  you  idle.  Choose  a 
profession,  and  make  sure  you  choose  one  you  like.  I  only  hope 
it  will  not  be  the  Arnry,  or  indeed  any  that  will  separate  us 
during  the  rest  of  my  life." 

"All  right,  mother,"  said  Philip,  "  I  will  think  it  over."  And 
giving  her  a  kiss  on  each  cheek,  he  took  down  his  hat  and  stick 
from  their  place  in  the  hall,  whistled  to  his  spaniels,  and  strolled 
out  into  the  village. 

The  little  country  house  in  which  mother  and  son  lived  was 
nine  miles  from  Fairminster,  and  in  that  direction  Philip  marched 
along  with  great  strides,  for  he  was  a  capital  walker,  and  could 
easily  do  his  five-and-a-half  miles  an  hour. 
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Now  Fairminster  is  one  of  the  most  curious  old  towns  in  Surrey. 
The  houses  are  red-tiled  and  quaintly  gabled.  Little  streams  of 
water  unexpectedly  make  their  appearance  in  the  street,  pursue 
a  noisy  rattling  course  for  several  yards,  and  then  suddenly 
disappear  again  under  the  ground.  There  is  a  local  trade  in 
saddlery  which  is  considerable.  There  are  one  or  two  old  coach- 
ing: inns,  and  there  are  several  of  the  most  marked  features  of  a 
county  market-town  more  strongly  accentuated  than  usual. 

Arriving  at  Fairminster  about  half-past  one,  Philip  felt 
hungry.  "  No  good  worrying  your  mind  on  an  empty  stomach," 
he  said  to  himself,  as  he  sat  down  to  cold  ribs  of  beef,  hot 
potatoes,  and  sound  draught  Burton  ale.  Then  being  soon 
satisfied  that  he  should  not  have  to  think  upon  the  dreaded 
empty  stomach,  he  lit  his  briar,  and  sauntered  out  of  the  hotel 
into  the  pleasantly  wooded  environs  of  the  town.  His  spaniels 
followed  happily  at  his  heels,  but  beyond  their  occasional  inter- 
change of  barks  there  was  nothing  to  break  the  stillness  of 
the  air  except  the  drowsy  hum  of  insects  or  the  occasional  note 
of  a  wild  bird. 

On  he  went  till  he  came  to  some  felled  and  lopped  trees  lying 
in  a  vacant  space  by  the  roadside,  and  on  one  of  these  he  sat, 
wondering  whether  sitting  on  a  fallen  tree  might  not  somehow 
give  him  inspiration  much  in  the  same  way  that  sitting  on  a 
three-legged  stool  with  no  seat  to  it  over  a  vaporous  hole  in  the 
ground  inspired  the  priestess  at  Delphi,  and  he  laughed  at  the 
quaintness  of  the  idea. 

There  are  certain  lengths  of  distance  in  the  Dutch  canal  where 
the  bargemen  calculate  the  ground  they  have  covered,  or  have 
got  to  cover,  by  the  number  of  pipes  that  can  be  smoked  in 
its  transit,  saying,  for  instance,  "  It  is  four  pipes  to  Utderdam, 
and  from  there  it  will  be  six  pipes  to  Zuyprecken ;  so  we  can 
get  to  Zuyprecken  in  good  time  for  supper,  and  at  Zuyprecken 
the  schnapps  is  good." 

In  a  frame  of  mind  as  philosophical  as  this  Philip  at  last  rose 
from  his  tree.  "  Five  briars  this  sise,"  said  he  looking  fondly  at 
his  favourite  pipe,  u  ought  to  be  time  enough  to  any  man  with 
nerve  to  decide,  even  were  it  to  be  between  peace  and  war. 
Thank  Heaven  I  never  had  any  difficulty  from  the  first ;  but  it  is 
always  pleasant,  if  you  can,  to  come  to  the  ultimate  conclusion 
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that  you  have  been  right  all  along.  Now  I  must  walk  back,  and 
after  dinner  I  will  tell  my  mother  what  result  I  have  arrived  at. 
Never  talk  business  before  dinner,  or  at  any  rate  immediately 
before  it.  I  know  it  puts  you  off  your  feed,  and  I  have  been  told 
on  credible  authority  that  it  injures  your  digestion.  So,  too,  do 
gin  and  bitters,  but — here  we  are,"  and  he  strolled  through  the 
open  portals  of  "  The  Chequers,"  and  ordered  a  wine-glass  full  of 
that  invigorating  giver  of  appetite  for  which  it  can,  at  any  rate, 
be  claimed  that  it  is  not,  like  absinthe,  a  distinct  poison,  judging 
by  the  results  the  latter  produces  if  taken  with  sufficient  devotion 
and  perseverance. 

After  a  kindly  word  to  the  landlady  and  the  barmaid,  Philip 
left  the  inn  and  commenced  striding  home  with  his  immense  long 
swinging,  almost  slouching  step,  through  the  streets  where  every- 
body knew  him  by  sight,  and  where  none  had  a  bad  word  for 
him,  and  along  the  country  lanes,  reached  after  eleven  miles,  accom- 
plished, to  be  exact,  in  two  hours  and  thirteen  minutes,  the  long 
shadow  thrown  by  his  across  the  road. 

Mrs.  Ainslie  was  standing  at  the  gate, — not  waiting  for  her  son, 
but  out  of  habit, — and  she  waved  her  handkerchief  to  him  as  he 
came  up  towards  her  with  the  spaniels  at  his  heels. 

"  We'll  have  dinner,  mother,"  he  said ;  "  and  then  I  will  tell 
you  the  conclusions  I  have  arrived  at,  and  submit  them  to 
your  approval." 

His  mother  smiled,  and  he  presently  descended  from  his 
chamber  radiant  in  fresh  linen,  and  redolent  of  that  most  homely 
of  cosmetics,  brown  Windsor  soap. 

Chapter  II. 

After  a  meal,  in  which  his  own  share  would  have  done  credit  to 
Gargantua,  Philip,  in  the  plainest  possible  fashion,  without  hinting 
or  suggesting,  but  laying  down  proposition  after  proposition  as 
simply  and  yet  completely  as  if  he  were  demonstrating  some 
problem  in  Euclid,  with  its  "  therefores  "  following  each  other 
like  the  links  of  a  chain,  gave  his  mother  the  whole  of  his 
mind. 

Now  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  at  once  what  it  was  that 
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Philip  had  determined  to  do,  and  how  he  had  abandoned  his 
intention  when  he  saw  what  pain  it  would  be  likely  to  cause 
his  mother. 

He  had  become,  even  so  early  in  life,  tired  of  the  same  trees, 
the  same  meadows,  every  square  foot  of  which  he  could  have 
mapped  out,  the  same  brook  with  its  trout,  and  the  same  town 
with  the  same  market-place,  the  same  farmers  round  about  the 
doors  of  "  The  Lion,"  and  "  The  Chequers,"  and  "  The  Dragon," 
and  "  The  Golden  Heart,"  of  the  saddlers,  of  the  old  dealer  in 
corn  and  seed,  and  of  the  veterinary  surgeon,  the  same  little  knots 
of  townsfolk  discussing  as  usual  whether  it  would  rain  to-morrow, 
whether  turnips  would  be  any  more  than  an  average  crop, 
whether  there  would  be  a  good  show  of  cubs  at  which  to  enter 
the  young  hounds,  and  whether  it  was  true  that  Sir  Jacob,  the 
member  for  the  Eastern  Division,  was  so  drunk  the  other  night 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  actually  awoke  to  the  fact 
himself  and  abruptly  concluded  a  rambling  incoherent  soliloquy 
with  the  emphatic  remark, "Those  are  my  sentiments, Mr. Speaker ; 
they  have  been  my  sentiments  from  a  boy.  There  is  no  element 
of  party  feeling  in  them  ;  and  by  adherence  to  them  England  will 
once  again  become  the  England  of  Pitt  and  of  Burleigh,  of  Fox, 
Newcastle,  and  North." 

The  dream  of  Philip's  life  had  been  to  travel  from  the  East  to 
the  Western  Ind.  He  knew,  of  course,  that  exploring  was  hope- 
lessly beyond  his  reach.  He  was  quite  aware  that  you  must 
he  a  very  rich  man  indeed  to  equip  yourself  with  waggons 
and  bullocks,  and  make  an  attempt  to  see  what  there  is  six 
or  seven  hundred  miles  beyond  the  furthest  known  point  on 
the  Congo. 

All  this,  as  I  have  said,  Philip  clearly  and  fully  explained  to 
his  mother.  Mrs.  Ainslie  was  less  astonished  than  he  thought, 
but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  she  happened  to  be  a  very  shrewd 
lady  indeed.  She  could,  to  use  a  homely  proverb,  see  as  far  into  a 
brick  wall  as  can  most  people.  And  if  your  vision  is  equal  to 
even  an  attempt  upon  a  brick  wall,  you  may  satisfy  yourself  that 
you  are  quite  as  intelligent  as  your  neighbours,  and  probably 
even  more  so.  So  the  estimable  lady  listened  to  her  son  with 
all  the  judicial  solemnity  of  a  Burleigh,  and  finally  put  a  very 
terrible  question. 
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u  How  long,"  she  asked, "  has  all  this  nonsense  been  fermenting 
in  your  head  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  it  is  nonsense,  dear  mother.  But 
it  has  been  fermenting,  as  you  call  it,  for  some  time.  In- 
deed, it  ought  to  have  been  bunged  down  and  in  the  cellar  a 
long  time  ago.  That,  however,  is  my  loss  and  my  laziness  ;  and 
I  can  now  only  tell  you  that  you  know  everything  that  I  have 
to  say." 

"  Then  you  had  better  also  know,  my  dear,  that  what  you  have 
to  say  has  made  your  mother  very  unhappy  and  unquiet.  She 
had  always  looked  forward  to  your  being,  and  she  knows  you 
would  be  if  you  were  at  home,  a  comfort  and  support  to  her 
in  her  old  age.  But  she  sees  it  all  now,  and  is  sorry  if  she  has 
been  selfish.  You  shall  do  as  you  please,  my  son,  and  it  will 
perhaps,  after  all,  make  me  the  happier  for  you  to  do  so."  And 
Mrs.  Ainslie  got  up  out  of  her  arm-chair,  her  state  dress  (always 
donned  on  important  family  occasions)  rustling  like  a  copse 
in  autumn,  and  came  towards  him.  Philip  had  his  arms  round 
her  before  she  had  advanced  three  yards. 

"  All  right,  dearest  mother,  I  shall  never  oppose  your  wishes. 
You  may  consider  everything  settled  as  you  desire.  And  you 
may  be  sure  I  should  never  have  acted  against  your  views  in  the 
slightest  degree.  I  owe  you,  and  you  only,  everything  in  this 
world ;  and  now  you  must  have  your  tea,  for  look,  it  is  past  bed- 
time, and  when  you  are  off  upstairs  I  will  just  have  a  smoke 
in  the  library,  and  to-morrow  morning  we  will  meet  as  usual  at 
breakfast  and  settle  matters  without  any  argument.  That  will 
be  easy  enough,  as  we  are  quite  agreed  upon  them.  I  will  be 
up  early,  and  I  shall  come  to  you  fresh  from  the  mill  tail.  And, 
unless  the  sunset  misled  me  to-night,  which  I  don't  think  it  did, 
there  will  be  my  trout  to-morrow  for  breakfast,  as  well  as  your 
ham  and  eggs.  Some  people  say  trout  are  the  better  for  keeping 
a  day  or  two.  What  a  pleasant  world  it  would  be  if  there  were 
not  so  many  fools  in  it !  " 

And  so  mother  and  son  parted;  the  former  going  off  to  her  room, 
and  the  latter,  who  was  no  better  than  most  young  men  of  JLtis 
age,  to  the  library,  where  the  Annual  Register,  the  Encyclopadia 
Britannica,  and  some  antiquated  volumes  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion, some  old  novels,  such  as  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw ;  Shake- 
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speare,  a  Bible,  a  history  of  the  County  published  by  subscription, 
in  five  volumes  with  steel  plates,  Blair's  Sermons,  Miss  Plumptre's 
Letters,  and  Holy  Living  and  Dying,  formed,  with  Grose's  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Vulgar  Tongue  and  the  poems  of  Mr.  Montgomery, 
as  complete  a  collection  of  the  English  classics  as  any  country 
gentleman  with  means — even  the  High  Sheriff  himself — might 
desire ;  unless  the  works  of  Nimrod,  the  illustrious  Colonel 
Hawker,  and  with  them  the  Mr.  Jorrock's  series,  are  to.  be 
considered  absolutely  necessary  in  a  properly  appointed  library. 
Old  Colonel  Ainslie,  indeed,  had  enjoyed  the  reputation  in  the 
county  of  being  a  bit  of  a  bookworm. 

In  the  library  Philip  brewed  himself  a  great  tumbler  of 
punch,  which,  when  concocted,  contained  amongst  other  in- 
gredients lump  sugar,  hot  water,  slices  of  lemon,  spices,  and 
whisky.  Then  he  virtuously  locked  up  the  whisky  in  a  cup- 
board, the  key  of  which  he  hung  ostentatiously  on  a  nail,  as  if 
to  communicate  to  all  whom  it  might  concern  that  it — the  key 
— had  done  its  day's  work,  and  had  now  turned  in  for  the  night. 
Then  he  sat  and  smoked,  slowly,  and  with  Batavian  deliberation 
and  silence. 

"  I  am  sure  I  have  done  the  right  thing,"  said  he,  rising  from 
his  chair  and  shaking  himself.  "  Anyhow,  I  have  done,  and  I 
mean  to  do,  what  I  think  is  right,  and  more  than  that  I  cannot 
do,  so  here  goes  for  Bedfordshire." 

Philip's  mind  was  now  fully  made  up.  Truth  to  tell,  he  loved 
his  mother  far  better  probably  than  most  men  love  their  wives. 
He  understood  her  slightest  wishes  almost  before  she  could  ex- 
press them  herself ;  and  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  hang  round 
about  her  and  look  after  her  in  a  rough,  gruff  kind  of  way,  as  an 
elephant  in  India,  if  put  to  the  test,  will  look  after  a  child,  taking 
it  up  when  it  gets  too  near  a  puddle,  and  solemnly  depositing  it 
in  the  centre  of  a  patch  of  dry  turf  sheltered  by  the  shadow  of  a 
tree,  to  which  it  will  patiently  restore  its  charge  from  time  to 
time  as  it  strays.  The  sagacity  of  an  elephant  in  this  respect  is 
far  superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  haymaker's  dog. 

Philip  had  consequently  decided  with  himself  to  remain  at 
home  until  his  mother  might  die,  for  however  long  that  might  be. 
Of  course  he  could  not  tell  her  this  in  so  many  words ;  but  an 
American,  viewing  the  matter  as  did  Philip,  and  wishing  to  put 
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it  "  plump  and  flat,"  would  have  said  he  was  u  a  good  son,  above 
the  average  of  them  ;  that  he  was  champing  his  teeth  to  get 
away,  but  that  it  was  quite  clear  he'd  hung  up  his  prospecting 
boots  till  the  time  should  come  for  the  old  lady  to  croak ;  and 
then  he'd  see  the  matter  through  all  right  and  square  down  to 
the  full  stop  on  the  headstone  and  the  pensioning  off  of  the 
family  cat,  realise  the  little  estate  in  dollars,  and  be  off  on  the 
rampage — not  a  spree,  but  a  rampage — such  as  a  gentleman  might 
be  proud  of,  from  its  beginning  to  its  end,  and  write  a  book  about 
it  when  it  was  over,  if  he  chose  to  do  so,  with  pictures  of  big 
game  and  all  that  kind  of  shop." 

I  do  not  believe  Philip  had  an  enemy,  and  I  am  sure  that  he 
had  many  friends.  Had  it  been  whispered — -if  the  bucolic  mouth 
can  whisper — at  the  farmers'  ordinary  on  market  day,  that  Master 
Philip  was  going  to  let  the  house  and  the  shooting  and  go  abroad 
for  a  bit,  the  matter  would  have  created  far  more  commotion  in 
the  village  than  would  in  London  an  assurance  that  the  young 
princes  were  going  with  Nares  to  shoot  white  bear  and  musk  ox 
at  Smith's  Sound,  spend  a  week  or  two  in  Nova  Zembla,  and 
explore  the  natural  history  of  Upernavik. 

"After  all,"  said  Philip  to  himself,  when  he  was  undressing  that 
evening,  and  leaning  on  the  sill  of  his  bedroom  and  watching  the 
bats  flit  about  with  their  sharp  querulous  chirrup,  listening  to 
the  hoot  of  an  owl  in  an  old  tree  hard  by  that  was  said  to  be 
older  than  the  Parish  Church,  and  also  looking  out  for  an 
antiquated  goat  sucker  that  used  now  and  then  to  show  himself, 
"  After  all,  I  am  very  happy  here  with  my  mother ;  and  it  would 
be  a  burning  shame  to  go  away  if  she  wishes  me  to  stop.  The 
shooting  is  good,  the  fishing  is  fair,  and,  if  I  wanted  a  couple  of 
months  for  grouse,  or  red  deer,  or  salmon,  she  wouldn't  lift  her 
little  finger  in  protest.  It's  the  idea  of  the  distance  and  of  my 
being  among  black  men,  and  in  a  place  where  warming-pans  and 
mustard  poultices,  and  cough  lozenges,  and  foot  baths,  and  other 
such  things  necessary  to  salvation  are  wholly  unknown,  that  puts 
her  off  her  head.  If  I  were  to  tell  her  now  that  I  wanted  to  go 
to  the  Pyrenees  for  bear,  or  to  Sicily  for  sword  fish,  or  even  to 
Disco  for  sealing,  she  wouldn't  mind  a  bit,  because  they  happen 
to  be  all  in  Europe,  and  yet  the  journey  I  should  have  liked  to 
make  is  little  longer,  if  at  all,  and  I  should  have  been  able 
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to  write  home  much  more  regularly.  However,  there  is  no  help 
for  it;  there  it  is"  (he  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe)  ;  "  out 
you  go,  old  briar,  and  in  your  master  turns." 

And  he  had  not  turned  in  five  minutes  before  a  measured 
tranquil  snore  announced  that  a  healthy  body,  which  contained  a 
healthy  mind,  had  gone  to  sleep  soundly  in  company,  and  that 
neither  of  the  two  wished  for  the  present  to  be  vexed  by  the 
incidents  of  daily  life. 

F.  C.  PHILIPS. 


WOBK  AND  WOBKERS. 


XII. 

THE  POLICE  OF  LONDON. 
By  AN  EX-POLICE  OFFICIAL. 

As  it  is  now  just  sixty  years  since  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Force  was  established,  but  few  persons  can  have  any  personal 
recollections  of  the  condition  of  London  before  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Act  of  1829  was  passed.  Yet  the  value  of  the  present 
police  organization  of  the  metropolis  can  only  be  duly  estimated 
by  contrasting  it  with  the  state  of  anarchy  that  existed  before  its 
establishment.  Up  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
no  organised  police  force  could  be  said  to  exist.  Such  as  there  was 
consisted  of  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  constables,  beadles,  and 
watchmen,  who  were  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  local  authori- 
ties. There  was  no  system  of  patrol  whatever ;  and,  as  the  men 
were  rarely  paid  any  wages,  they  were  compelled  to  depend  upon 
fees  and  perquisites  for  their  support.  Indeed,  in  several  instances, 
these  guardians  of  the  public  were  themselves  found  to  be  thieves 
and  receivers  of  stolen  property.  To  such  men  as  these  London 
had  to  trust  for  protection  during  the  day-time.  The  men  com- 
posing the  night-watch  were  perhaps  a  shade  less  dishonest,  but 
quite  as  untrustworthy.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  helpless  old 
men,  who  were  appointed  more  by  way  of  charity  than  for  their 
fitness  for  the  post. 

Everywhere  the  criminal  classes  had  the  upper  hand.  By  day 
the  streets  were  beset  by  thieves  and  organized  bands  of  "hustlers," 
and  at  night  were  disgraced  by  disturbances  of  all  kinds,  while 
the  suburban  roads  were  infested  by  thieves  and  footpads.  The 
evidence  given  before  the  several   parliamentary  committees 
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appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  police  of  the  metro- 
polis, Mr.  Colquhoun's  admirable  works  on  the  police,  and  his 
suggested  remedies,  led  to  attempts  being  made  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  to  put  an  end  to  the  disgraceful  condition 
of  thino-s  that  existed.  In  1805  the  Government  established 
a  horse-patrol,  with  the  view  of  protecting,  by  night,  the  great 
roads  round  the  metropolis  from  highway  and  footpad  robberies. 
The  Bow  Street  patrol,  consisting  of  a  small  body  of  men, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  the  principal  streets  of  the  metro- 
polis, had  been  previously  established  in  the  days  of  Sir  John 
Fielding.  These  two  patrols,  numbering  some  260  men,  acted 
under  the  order  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  at  Bow  Street;  and, 
although  they  were  found  serviceable  enough  as  far  as  they 
went,  the  force  was  utterly  inadequate  to  afford  the  protection 
required.  The  first  attempt  to  organise  a  regular  day  police 
was  made  in  1822,  when  the  Government  added  to  the  Bow 
Street  police  twenty-four  men  with  three  inspectors,  to  patrol 
the  principal  streets  until  the  night-watch  came  on  duty.  The 
usefulness  of  this  small  body  of  men  became  at  once  apparent ; 
and  after  a  full  trial  had  been  given  to  the  experiment,  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1828  recommended  the 
extension  of  the  system  to  the  whole  metropolis. 

Accordingly,  in  1829  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  establishment 
of  an  efficient  police  to  patrol  and  watch  the  Metropolitan  Police 
District,  which,  excepting  the  city,  was  defined  as  extending  to 
an  average  distance  of  seven  miles  round  Charing  Cross.  The 
Bow  Street  patrol,  etc.,  were  not,  however,  amalgamated  with 
the  Metropolitan  Police  until  ten  years  later,  when  a  further  Act 
was  passed  for  consolidating  all  the  constabulary  forces  of  the 
metropolis  under  one  authority.  This  Act  also  extended  the 
district  to  all  parishes  any  part  of  which  was  within  twelve  miles 
of  Charing  Cross,  which  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  district 
to  an  average  radius  of  fifteen  miles  from  that  centre. 

The  actual  area  of  this  district  is  over  688  square  miles,  and 
according  to  the  latest  estimate  contains  a  population  of  5,476,447. 
In  fact,  the  population  of  the  metropolis  now  exceeds,  by  over 
100,000  souls,  the  aggregate  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  cities 
of  Paris,  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Vienna. 

At  the  present  time  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  is  divide  1 
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into  twenty-seven  divisions,  twenty-one  of  which  are  designated 
by  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  well  as  by  local  names.  The 
remaining  six  divisions  consist  of  the  Thames  Police,  and  the 
five  dockyard  divisions  at  Woolwich,  Portsmouth,  Chatham, 
Devonport,  and  Pembroke.  These  divisions  are  split  up  into 
sections,  and  the  latter  again  into  beats.  At  the  head  of  the 
force  is  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  who,  to  aid  him  in  his 
numerous  duties,  has  three  Assistant-Commissioners.  To  one  of 
the  latter  is  entrusted  the  administration  and  discipline  of  the 
force,  to  another  the  purely  civil  business,  and  to  a  third  the 
investigation  and  detection  of  crime.  These  form  the  head- 
quarters staff  of  the  police.  Next  in  rank  to  the  Assistant- 
Commissioners  are  five  Chief  Constables,  four  of  whom  are  each 
responsible  for  a  district,  consisting  of  from  five  to  six  divisions, 
and  the  fifth  assists  in  the  work  of  the  Criminal  Investigation 
Department.  Then  come  the  Superintendents,  each  of  whom, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  Chief  Inspector,  has  charge  of  a  division. 
The  inspectors  are  responsible  for  the  subdivisions,  the  sergeants 
for  the  sections,  and  finally  the  constables  for  the  beats.  There 
are  also  two  Assistant  Chief  Constables,  to  whom  special  duties  are 
assigned.  One  supervises  the  candidates'  class,  and  is  responsible 
for  the  drill  instruction  and  training  in  police  duties  of  the 
young  constables,  before  they  are  posted  to  a  division.  The  other 
has  charge  under  a  Chief  Constable  of  the  mounted  branch  and  its 
equipment.  Finally,  there  are  some  200  odd  officers,  and  men  not 
attached  to  any  division,  who  are  employed  at  the  head  office. 
A  portion  of  these  form  the  central  office  staff  of  detectives,  and 
the  remainder  are  employed  as  assistant  clerks  and  messengers. 

The  Metropolitan  Police,  according  to  the  latest  return  issued, 
consists  of  14,081  men.  Of  this  number,  however,  7GI  are 
attached  to  the  five  dockyard  divisions,  and  757  are  employed  at 
government  departments  and  on  special  protection  duty  inside 
public  offices  and  buildings,  and  103  by  public  companies  and 
private  persons.  Of  these  1621  men,  those  on  duty  at  public 
departments  are  paid  for  out  of  the  votes  of  Parliament,  and  the 
remainder  by  the  persons  or  companies  who  employ  them.  The 
number  of  men  available  for  ordinary  police  duties  is  thus 
reduced  to  12,400. 

From  these  12,400  men  a  very  large  deduction  has  to  be  made 
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before  the  number  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioner  for  purely 
«  beat"  duties  is  arrived  at.  Thus,  some  1,200  men  are  daily  on 
leave  or  on  the  sick-list,  and  about  2,500  more  are  employed  at 
the  stations  (of  which  there  are  over  200),  on  protection  duties 
outside  public  offices,  etc.,  and  on  special  duties  under  various 
Acts  of  Parliament.  This  reduces  the  number  of  police  available 
for  duty  in  the  streets  to  about  8,700.  Of  these  about  one-third, 
or  some  2,900,  patrol  the  streets  by  day,  and  two-thirds,  or  5,800, 
by  night. 

A  constable  is  usually  on  duty  eight  hours  out  of  every  twenty- 
four.  In  the  town  divisions  the  day  duty  of  sixteen  hours  is 
divided  into  four  reliefs  of  four  hours  each  between  6  a.m. 
and  10  p.m.  Thus,  the  constable  who  goes  on  duty  at  6  A.M. 
comes  off  at  10  A.M.,  and  then  returns  again  for  four  hours' 
more  patrolling  from  2  P.M.  to  6  p.m.  ;  the  one  who  takes  his 
place  at  10  a.m.  comes  off  duty  at  2  p.m.,  rests  four  hours,  and 
then  completes  his  day's  work  by  patrolling  from  6  P.M.  to 
10  P.M.  In  the  country  districts  there  are  only  two  day  reliefs, 
and  the  constables  consequently  do  eight  hours'  consecutive  duty. 
Subject  to  occasional  variations,  the  night  duty  is  performed  all 
over  the  district  in  one  relief  from  10  A.M.  to  6  A.M. 

The  total  length  of  the  streets,  roads,  and  squares  patrolled  by 
the  Metropolitan  Police  is  rather  over  than  under  8,300  miles. 
This  length  is  divided  into  beats,  the  average  all  over  the  district 
being  for  day  beats  about  seven  and  half  miles,  and  for  night  beats 
rather  over  two  miles — though  where  the  population  is  most  dense 
the  beats  are  considerably  shortened.  A  register  is  kept  of  all 
beats,  giving  particulars  of  the  streets,  etc.,  in  each  beat,  and  the 
time  required  to  pass  over  it  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  miles  an 
hour.  With  the  view  of  preventing  evil- disposed  persons  with 
predatory  tendencies  from  knowing  how  long  constables  will  be 
absent  from  certain  places  on  their  beats,  the  latter  are  frequently 
worked  from  different  directions.  Places  likely  to  be  attempted 
by  thieves  are  marked,  usually  by  fastening  pieces  of  cotton  with 
pins  across  doorways,  etc.,  and  if  these  are  found  to  be  disturbed 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  constable  to  ascertain  the  cause. 

There  is  a  very  striking  difference  between  the  proportion  of 
constables  to  each  square  mile  in  the  inner  and  outer  circles  of 
the  police  district.     Indeed,  the  number  of  police  in  the  suburbs 
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seems  to  have  been  reduced  far  below,  safety-point ;  and  this  may 
account  in  a  great  measure  for  the  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  burglaries  recorded  in  the  suburbs  in  the  past  two 
years.  Thus,  the  ten  divisions  forming  the  inner  circle  round 
Charing  Cross,  namely,  A  to  H  and  L  and  M,  have  an  area  of  19*29 
square  miles,  with  an  available  force  (after  deducting  the  250  em- 
ployed on  protection  duties  in  that  circle)  of  4,773,  or  247*4  to  each 
square  mile.  The  Thames  division,  with  an  area  of  9*25  square 
miles,  is  protected  by  201  men,  or  21*7  to  each  square  mile.  The 
area  of  the  eleven  divisions  forming  the  outer  circle  is  659*77  square 
miles,  and  for  the  protection  of  this  large  district  there  are  only 
7,256  constables,  or  a  fraction  short  of  11  to  each  square  mile. 
After  making  due  allowance  for  the  number  at  stations  and 
on  special  duties,  the  average  available  for  beat  duty  would 
be  reduced  to  quite  9  per  square  mile.  This  means  that  every 
twenty  square  miles  would  be  patrolled  during  the  day  by  only 
thirty  policemen,  and  at  night  by  some  sixty  men.  But  this  really 
under-  states  the  slender  protection  afforded  to  dwellers  in  the  sub- 
urbs, as  round  the  inner  border  of  the  outer  district,  owing  to 
the  density  of  the  population,  constables  are  much  more  closely 
concentrated  than  on  the  centre  and  outer  portions  of  it. 

In  the  selection  of  candidates  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  force 
considerable  care  is  taken.  Before  a  candidate  is  admitted  for 
examination  he  must  satisfy  the  authorities  that  he  possesses 
the  following  qualifications  : — He  must  be  of  undoubted  good 
character,  under  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and  if  married  not 
have  more  than  two  children  dependent  upon  him  for  support ; 
he  must  stand  clear  five  feet  seven  inches  without  his  shoes ;  be 
free  from  bodily  complaint  and  of  strong  constitution,  and  be 
generally  intelligent,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Chief 
Surgeon  of  Police  and  other  officers  appointed  to  examine  him. 
After  the  candidate  has  duly  passed  the  required  examination 
in  reading,  writing  from  dictation,  and  the  first  four  rules  of 
arithmetic,  he  is  admitted  into  the  preparatory  class,  where  he 
undergoes  a  preliminary  training  of  about  a  fortnight  to  fit  him 
for  his  duties  in  the  force.  Drill  naturally  forms  an  important 
element  of  the  candidate's  instruction,  but  he  has  to  undergo 
an  examination  on  police  work,  as  set  forth  in  the  instruction-book 
provided  him,  and  also  to  attend  a  certain  number  of  lectures  on 
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rendering  first  aid  to  the  injured.  While  in  this  chrysalis  state 
the  young  constable  is  lodged  in  the  Candidates'  Section-house, 
and  receives  15s.  a  week,  together  with  a  reasonable  allowance  of 
coal  per  week,  or  its  equivalent  in  money. 

The  largest  proportion  of  men  in  the  force  are,  of  course, 
Englishmen,  those  drawn  from  the  rural  districts  being  generally 
found  both  in  physique  and  other  qualities  to  make  the  best 
policemen.  For  some  years  past  no  Irishmen  have  been  admitted, 
except  under  very  special  circumstances.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
Irishmen  formed  between  7  and  8  per  cent,  of  the  force,  many 
holding  high  positions,  but  since  the  days  of  Fenianism  this  per- 
centage has  steadily  decreased. 

When  a  young  constable  is  posted  to  a  division  he  receives  24s. 
a  week,  and  either  a  supply  of  coals  or  a  money  equivalent.  He 
is  also  supplied  with  an  ample  stock  of  uniform-clothing.  On 
joining  he  gets  two  great  coats,  two  tunics,  a  cape,  two  pairs  of 
trousers,  two  pairs  of  boots,  two  helmets,  a  truncheon,  and  other 
appointments.  These  articles  are  in  some  cases  renewed  periodi- 
cally, and  in  others  when  worn  out.  The  majority  of  single  men 
have  quarters  in  the  section-houses  and  stations.  In  these,  for 
the  small  sum  of  Is.  weekly,  which  is  stopped  from  their  pay, 
they  have  box,  mess,  library,  and  recreation-rooms.  In  the  newer 
buildings  there  are  bath-rooms,  and  the  sleeping  quarters  are 
fitted  up  on  the  "  cubicle  "  plan.  In  many  of  the  recreation- 
rooms  billiard  tables  are  to  be  found,  while  boxing-gloves,  single- 
sticks, and  games  are  supplied  to  all.  Moreover,  for  a  subscription 
of  a  penny  a  month  a  constable  has  the  advantage  of  a  library 
supplied  with  newspapers  and  an  ample  stock  of  books,  which 
may  be  taken  out  for  home  reading.  From  a  constable's  pay 
a  small  sum— rather  less  than  2  per  cent. — is  deducted  for 
superannuation,  and  Is.  for  each  day  he  is  on  the  sick-list.  These 
are  all  the  stoppages,  except  for  the  lodgings  provided  him,  unless 
he  is  unfortunate  enough  to  have  been  fined  for  some  breach 
of  discipline.  But  the  aggregate  of  these  fines  is  very  small. 
In  1887  they  only  amounted  to  £167  10s.  lid. 

After  the  constable  has  served  three  years  he  is  promoted 
to  the  second  class,  and  receives  an  additional  3s.  a  week ;  and 
after  five  years  spent  in  that  class— making  eight  in  the  force — 
he  is  promoted  to  the  first  class,  and  receives  a  further  rise  of  3s., 
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making  his  pay  30s.  weekly.  On  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
sergeant  he  receives  for  the  first  two  years  34s, then  36s.,  until  he 
has  completed  five  years  in  the  rank,  when  his  pay  is  raised  to 
38s.  a  week.  There  are  three  classes  of  inspectors,  the  pay  of 
which  ranges  from  £117  to  £162  10s.  per  annum;  while  the  chief 
inspectors  receive  £190.  The  sergeants  and  inspectors  of  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Department  receive  a  higher  scale  of  pay. 
That  of  the  sergeants  varies  from  £100  to  £150;  the  inspectors 
from  £150  to  £280 ;  while  the  chief  inspectors  rise  to  a  maximum 
of  £350.  These  are  the  ordinary  rates  of  pay  of  the  several  ranks. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  special  rates  paid  to  officers  of  the 
reserve  and  those  employed  on  particular  duties.  The  Superinten- 
dents receive  salaries  commencing  at  £300,  and  rising  by  £10 
a  year  to  £400.  In  some  instances  they  receive  a  good  service 
allowance  of  £25  yearly,  and  the  A  Division  superintendent  has 
a  further  one  of  £50 ;  so  that  the  maximum  salary  obtainable  is 
£475.  The  salaries  of  the  Assistant  Chief  Constables  range  from 
£400  by  £25  yearly  to  £600,  and  those  of  the  Chief  Constables 
from  £600  by  a  similar  yearly  increase  to  £800.  Two  of  the 
three  Assistant  Commissioners  of  Police  enjoy  salaries  and  emolu- 
ments of  £1,250  a  year  each,  and  the  third  receives  £1,100,  while 
the  salary  and  allowances  of  the  Commissioner  amount  in  the 
aggregate  to  £2,100.  With  the  possibility  of  obtaining  such 
salaries  as  £400,  or  even  £800,  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force 
offers  opportunities  to  an  intelligent  constable  which  would  be 
open  to  him  in  few  other  walks  of  life.  A  constable  may  indeed 
be  said  to  carry  in  his  breast-pocket  a  chief  constable's  baton, 
for  since  the  post  of  chief  constable  was  created  two  officers  have 
been  promoted  to  that  rank  who  joined  the  force  originally  as 
constables. 

If  ill-health  should  overtake  a  constable,  and  he  has  served 
for  fifteen  years,  he  has  a  claim  to  a  pension.  This  commences 
with  /oths  of  his  pay  for  fifteen  years'  service,  and  increases  with 
each  additional  year  until  on  completion  of  twenty-eight  years' 
service  the  constable  becomes  entitled  to  a  retiring  allowance  of 
|rda  of  his  pay.  For  service  of  not  less  than  five  years,  but  under 
fifteen  years,  he  receives  a  gratuity  of  one  month's  pay  for  each 
year's  service.  The  cost  to  the  public  of  these  pensions  is  a  very 
si  i  ious  item  in  Metropolitan  Police  expenditure.    At  the  present 
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time  there  are  about  two  pensioners  for  every  seven  men  in  the 
force,  and  the  aggregate  sum  paid  last  year  for  pensions  was 
£182,820,  being  an  average  of  nearly  £47  per  pensioner. 

Yet  with  all  the  advantages — present  and  prospective — that 
the  force  offers,  the  constable's  lot  is  by  no  means  an  enviable  one. 
Perhaps  the  most  trying  part  of  a  policeman's  duty  is  the  night 
work.  During  eight  months  out  of  every  twelve  he  has  to  patrol 
his  beat  by  night,  exposed  to  all  the  variations  of  weather  for 
which  our  climate  is  notorious.  Were  not  the  greatest  possible 
care  taken  to  select  only  healthy,  strong  men  for  police  duty,  then- 
average  sickness  would  be  much  greater  than  it  is.  But  besides 
the  diseases  from  exposure,  the  injuries  and  wounds  received  by 
the  police  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  list  of  disabled  men.  Still, 
notwithstanding  its  hardships  and  risks,  the  service  is  undoubtedly 
growing  in  popularity.  Ten  years  ago  the  voluntary  resignations 
were  174  per  cent,  of  the  strength,  whereas  now  they  just  fall 
short  of  1  per  cent. 

The  duties  entrusted  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  by  the  Legis- 
lature have  greatly  increased  since  the  first  Police  Act  was  passed 
in  1829.  The  list  of  routine  duties  which  a  constable  on  beat 
duty  is  expected  to  perform  must,  indeed,  be  rather  appalling  to 
a  young  officer.  He  has  to  see  that  all  doors  and  windows  of 
houses,  etc.,  on  his  beat  are  duly  fastened ;  to  see  that  coal-holes, 
trap-doors,  or  other  places  about  the  footways  are  securely  covered 
over,  and  to  report  when  they  are  not  so ;  to  observe  the  conduct 
of  suspicious  persons,  especially  if  they  are  seen  carrying  away 
parcels  or  bundles  from  houses.  He  is  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
upon  public-houses ;  to  report  all  nuisances  and  obstructions  in 
the  streets ;  to  watch  the  postal  pillar-boxes;  to  report  when  street 
lamps  are  not  properly  lighted.  He  is  also  to  report  any  nuisanse 
from  smoky  chimneys ;  to  report  outbreaks  of  fire,  and  assist  in 
their  extinction  before  the  arrival  of  the  fire  brigade  ;  and  to 
charge  disorderly  persons  obstructing  thoroughfares  or  causing 
breaches  of  the  peace.  Finally,  he  is  to  remove  destitute  persons 
to  the  workhouse;  to  render  first  aid  to  persons  injured,  and  to 
carry  them  if  necessary  to  the  nearest  hospital ;  to  stop  runaway 
horses ;  to  seize  stray  dogs ;  and  to  take  charge  of  lost  children. 
Truly  a  formidable  array  of  duties,  all  of  which  are  to  be  per- 
formed with  "  perfect  command  of  temper." 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  most  dangerous  services  a  constable  is 
called  upon  to  perform  is  the  stopping  of  runaway  horses.  In 
1887,  265  policeman  were  commended  for  courage  and  promptitude 
in  rendering  such  services,  and  of  these  about  one  out  of  every 
seven  was  injured.  In  carrying  out  such  duties  as  these,  however, 
the  constable  is  encouraged  by  the  knowledge  that  commendation 
and  reward  will  surely  follow  courageous  action.  Rewards  are 
granted  from  the  police  fund  to  officers  for  marked  efficiency  or 
bravery.  There  is  also  a  Police  Reward  Fund  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  Bow  Street,  from  which  substantial 
rewards  of  from  £5  to  £10  are  granted  in  exceptional  cases.  Nor 
are  the  public  slow  to  recognise  acts  of  bravery  on  the  part  of 
police  officers.  Moreover,  if  a  constable  is  partially  or  wholly 
incapacitated  for  work  by  injuries  received  when  on  duty,  a 
pension  is  granted  him  commensurate  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  but  not  exceeding  the  full  pay  he  was  receiving. 
Should  he  be  killed  or  die  from  injuries  received  on  duty,  his 
widow  receives  a  pension  of  £15,  and  each  child  an  allowance 
of  £2  10s.  yearly  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen.  In  the  case  of  officers 
above  the  rank  of  sergeant,  the  widow's  allowance  is  £25,  and 
each  child's  £5  a  year. 

The  unmeasured  denouncement  which  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Force  met  with  in  its  early  days,  and  the  frequently  alleged 
tyrannical  interference  of  the  police  with  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  rendered  it  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  greatest 
caution  with  its  extension.  It  was  on  this  account,  more  than 
for  any  other  reason,  that  the  establishment  of  a  separate  detec- 
tive department  was  so  long  delayed.  As  time  went  on,  the 
feeling  against  the  police  (much  of  which  in  those  days  was  due 
to  a  certain  section  of  the  press)  gradually  subsided,  and  in 
August  1842  a  modest  beginning  was  made,  and  two  inspectors 
and  six  sergeants,  who  had  shown  special  aptitude  in  the 
detection  of  crime,  were  taken  from  the  uniform  police  and 
attached  to  the  headquarters  at  Scotland  Yard.  Additions  were 
made  to  this  small  force  from  time  to  time,  but  the  growth  of 
the  department  was  very  slow,  and  twenty  years  ago  it  only 
numbered  twenty-six  officers. 

In  1869  it  was  decided  to  establish  detective  officers  in  the 
local  divisions,  and  in  July  of  that  year  20  sergeants  and  100 
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constables  were  apportioned  among  the  various  divisions.  The 
system  thus  established,  of  having  a  small  staff  of  twenty  or 
thirty  detectives  under  a  superintendent  at  headquarters,  and 
about  a  dozen  attached  to  each  division,  who  were  under  the 
separate  control  of  the  divisional  superintendents,  continued 
until  the  year  1877.  In  that  year  the  conviction  of  three 
principal  officers  of  the  detective  department  at  Scotland  Yard 
for  complicity  in  the  Turf  Fraud  case  led  to  a  committee  of 
inquiry,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  report  of  this  com- 
mittee that  the  whole  of  the  detective  police  were  formed  into  a 
separate  department,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  Director  of 
Criminal  Investigations.  With  a  few  minor  alterations,  the 
system  created  in  1878  is  identical  with  that  in  operation  now, 
except  that  the  post  of  Director  has  been  abolished,  his  duties 
being_ performed  by  a  third  Assistant-Commissioner  of  Police. 

In  addition  to  the  detection  of  crime,  many  other  duties,  in- 
directly bearing  on  that  branch  of  police  business,  are  undertaken 
by  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department.  In  a  special  branch 
a  register  is  kept  of  habitual  criminals,  and  also  a  classified 
photographic  album  of  criminals,  to  which  all  police  officers  and 
warders  of  prisons  have  access.  These  have  proved  most  useful, 
references  to  them  constantly  leading  to  the  discovery  of  old 
offenders  among  prisoners  arrested.  Instances  are  on  record 
where  certain  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of  committing  a  burglary 
or  other  crime  have  enabled  the  police,  by  searching  these 
records,  to  form  an  accurate  opinion  of  the  offender,  and  his 
arrest  and  conviction  have  subsequently  followed. 

During  recent  years  many  special  calls  have  been  made  upon 
the  detective  police  of  the  metropolis,  more  especially  in  connection 
with  matters  arising  out  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  such  as  the 
dynamite  outrages.  The  clever  way  in  which  the  Irish  Americans, 
who  visited  the  metropolis  a  year  or  two  ago  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetrating  further  outrages,  were  watched  and  checkmated, 
did  infinite  credit  to  Mr.  Monro  and  Chief  Constable  Williamson, 
as  well  as  to  the  officers  directly  employed  on  this  dangerous 
duty. 

The  cost  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  is  borne  partly  by  the 
Treasury  and  partly  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  metropolis,  the 
aggregate  of  the  Treasury  contribution  and  the  parish  rate  being 
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limited  to  9cl.  in  the  pound  on  the  ratable  value  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  district.  At  present  the  Treasury  contributes  a 
sum  equivalent  to  4c2.  in  the  pound,  and  the  remaining  5d.  is 
levied  by  rate  on  the  parishes.  The  total  expenditure  in  1887-8 
amounted  to  £1,753,237.  This  sum,  however,  included  the 
repayment  of  a  temporary  loan  of  £188,000  borrowed  for  the 
purposes  of  the  new  Police  Offices,  and  certain  other  items 
for  building  new  stations  and  purchasing  the  freeholds  of 
stations,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £55,378.  Deducting 
these  two  sums,  the  expenditure  fairly  applicable  to  the  year  was 
£1,509,859.  Twenty  years  ago,  excluding  similar  capital  charges, 
the  expenditure  was  £781,912,  or  not  much  more  than  half  what 
it  is  now,  although  the  strength  of  the  force  during  that  period 
has  only  risen  by  57  per  cent.,  or,  in  round  numbers,  from  8,900 
to  14,000  men.  In  fact,  while  the  cost  per  100  houses  in  1868 
was  £140  ;  it  is  now  £174.  The  following  comparative  table 
between  the  expenditure  in  1868-9  and  that  in  1887-8  gives 
in  a  concise  form  the  increase  under  the  chief  heads  of  ex- 
penditure : — 

1868-9.  1887-8. 


Total .  Eate  per  man.  Total.  Eate  per  man. 

£  £    s.  d.  £  £    s.  d. 

Administrative  charges           22,247  2  10    0    51,328       3  17  10 

Pay  of  the  force                   568,811  63  17    4    1,100,617     78  17  0 

Clothing  and  equipment  ...    48,140  5    8    1    68,520       4  18  2 

Superannuation  charge           49,457  5  11    1    140,944     10    2  0 

Other  expenses                       93,257  10    9    5    145,450     10    8  5 

Total  cost                £781,912  £87  15  11   £1,509,859  £10S    3  5* 


The  chief  facts  to  be  gathered  from  this  table  are — (1)  that  the 
charge  for  administration  has  increased  by  £32,081,  or  over  144 

*  According  to  a  parliamentary  return  issued  in  August  1887  of  the  cost  of  police 
in  the  large  boroughs  in  Great  Britain,  the  average  cost  per  man  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  is  given  as  £98  12?.  10^.  This,  however,  is  misleading.  In  order  to  arrive 
at  this  average,  the  expenditure  for  rent,  rates,  and  taxes,  as  well  as  that  for  new 
buildings,  is  deducted  from  the  total  cost,  and  also  the  sum  received  for  the  police 
employed  at  public  departments  and  by  private  persons,  the  average  being  arrived  at 
by  dividing  the  balance  by  the  number  of  police  employed  on  ordinary  duties.  As 
the  charge  for  the  police  specially  employed  exceeds  the  cost  of  such  police,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  average  cost  given  in  this  return  falls  below  the  actual  amount,  even 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  expenditure  for  rent,  rates,  and  taxes,  for  the 
exclusion  of  which  there  seems  no  justification. 
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per  cent.,  the  increase  per  man  being  at  the  rate  of  56  per  cent. ; 
(2)  that  the  average  cost  per  man  for  pay  has  risen  by 
£14  19s.  8cl.,  or  234  per  cent.;  (3)  that  the  cost  of  superannua- 
tion shows  an  increase  per  man  of  £4  lis.,  or  82  per  cent. ;  and 
(4)  that  the  total  average  cost  per  constable  has  increased  by 
£20  7s.  6d,  or  23  per  cent.  It  is,  perhaps,  inevitable  that  the 
charge  for  superannuation,  which  represents  the  deficiency  of  the 
police  superannuation  fund,  should  increase  up  to  a  certain  point 
in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  the  numbers  of  the  force,  but  there 
must  surely  be  something  wrong  when  the  cost  of  administration 
for  a  body  of  14,000  men  comes  to  56  per  cent,  more  per  head 
than  the  sum  needed  for  one  of  9,000.  It  seems  that  in  salaries 
alone  the  increase  under  this  head  in  twenty  years  has  been  only 
a  little  short  of  120  per  cent.,  nearly  two-thirds  of  which  increase 
has  arisen  during  the  last  ten  years. 

In  such  a  large  force  as  the  Metropolitan  Police  there  must,  of 
course,  be  some  black  sheep;  but  it  is  unjust,  as  its  critics  are 
so  ready  to  do,  to  condemn  the  whole  force  as  untrustworthy  or 
inefficient  for  the  faults  of  the  few.  It  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  every  care  is  taken  to  admit  only  men  of  undoubted  good 
character  into  the  force.  If,  therefore,  they  fail  as  a  body  to 
do  their  duty,  the  fault  does  not  rest  with  the  men  themselves, 
but  with  those  responsible  for  their  training,  organisation,  and 
administration.* 

Excepting  in  the  case  of  the  riots  in  February  1886,  when 
they  were  caught  napping,  the  Metropolitan  Police  authorities 
deserve  every  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  dealt 
with  the  attempts  to  create  disturbance,  whether  made  by  Reform 
League  agitators,  as  in  1868,  or  by  the  Socialists  and  their  allies 
in  1887.  This  has  been  fully  recognised  by  ail  but  a  very 
unimportant  section  of  the  community  in  the  metropolis,  and  Sir 
Charles  Warren  has  no  justification  whatever  for  assuming,  as  he 
does  in  his  article  in  Murray  s  Magazine,  that,  with  regard  to 
the  Trafalgar  Square  disturbances,  it  was  only  late  in  the  day 

*  Sir  Charles  Warren  took  a  different  view  to  this.  In  an  order  issued  to  the 
police,  which  the  Home  Secretary  subsequently  repudiated  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  said,  "  The  police  are  drawn  from  the  public,  and  are  a  selected  body.  Those  who 
fail  to  do  their  duty,  and  are  discovered,  are  returned  to  the  ranks  of  the  public.  If, 
therefore,  these  allegations  recently  made  against  the  police  are  in  any  way  correct, 
they  reflect  with  still  greater  force  upon  the  public." 
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that  "  a  portion  of  the  public  saw  the  danger  ahead  and  rallied  to 
the  support  of  the  police." 

But  while  the  late  Chief  Commissioner  dealt  effectively  enough 
with  the  attempts  at  street  rioting,  he  seems  to  have  entirely  lost- 
sight  of  some  of  the  most  important  police  functions,  such  as  the 
prevention  of  crime  and  the  protection  of  property.  There  are., 
of  course,  certain  crimes,  such  as  embezzlement,  larcenies  by 
servants,  frauds,  etc.,  that  the  police  are  powerless  to  prevent, 
and  in  forming  a  comparison  between  the  results  obtained  by 
the  police  now  with  those  at  a  previous  period,  only  such 
offences  as  the  police  have  any  reasonable  means  of  prevent- 
ing should  be  considered.  Thus,  the  total  number  of  felonies 
committed  in  the  metropolis  in  1887  show  a  marked  decrease 
when  compared  with  the  number  of  such  offences  ten  or  twenty 
years  ago.  The  proportion  of  felonies  to  1,000  of  the  population 
in  1868  was  6'29;  in  1878,  4  8  ;  and  in  1887,  3  65.  But  if  the 
statistics  of  crimes  which  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  police  to 
prevent,  such  as  burglary,  housebreaking,  and  breaking  into 
shops,  are  examined,  a  considerable  increase,  instead  of  a  decrease, 
will  be  observed.  In  1878  the  police  reported  1,970  cases  of 
burglary  and  house  and  shop-breaking.  In  the  next  year  the 
number  fell  to  1,205,  and  between  1880  and  1885  it  averaged 
1,822.  In  1886  the  number  of  burglaries,  etc.,  rose  to  2,066,  and 
in  1887  to  2,285,  or  to  considerably  higher  a  figure  than  that  in 
any  of  the  previous  nine  years.  In  respect  to  offences  of  this 
kind,  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  seems  far  less  secure  than 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  judicial  statistics  for  1886-7 
show,  indeed,  that  44*2  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  burglary  and 
housebreaking  that  occurred  in  England  and  Wales  in  that  year 
were  committed  in  the  metropolis.*  Shops  seemed  more  secure, 
as  the  percentage  of  shop-breaking  offences  in  the  metropolis  was 
287  of  the  total  number.    The  proportion  of  arrests  for  such 

*  From  the  judicial  statistics  for  1886-7,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  known 
criminals  at  large  in  the  metropolis  is  only  about  2,400,  or  about  a  fourteenth  part  of 
the  whole  of  the  criminal  classes  known  to  the  police  in  England  and  Wales.  In  the 
metropolis  there  are  about  five  constables  to  each  person  of  known  or  suspected  bad 
character,  as  compared  with  two  constables  to  every  three  of  the  criminal  classes  in  the 
county  and  borough  police  districts.  And  yet  the  protection  afforded  by  the  Metro- 
politan Police  falls  far  below  that  afforded  by  the  police  of  those  districts  where  the 
criminal  classes  are  much  more  numerous. 
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offences  as  burglary  and  housebreaking  also  seems  singularly 
small,  the  average  during  188G  and  1887  being  only  357  for 
2,175  cases,  or  16*43  per  cent.;  whereas  the  average  for  all 
felonies  was  63*57.  The  convictions  obtained  in  the  case  of 
burglaries,  house  and  shop-breaking,  averaged  73 14  of  the 
apprehensions,  a  slightly  better  result  than  that  obtained  for  all 
felonies.  But,  after  all,  it  seems  that  only  one  burglar  or  house- 
breaker is  convicted  for  eight  offences  committed. 

It  is  clear  that  a  sufficiently  watchful  eye  has  not  been  kept, 
during  the  last  year  or  so,  on  such  matters  as  these.  Possibly 
Sir  Charles  Warren  was  too  much  engaged  in  consolidating  the 
police  orders,  and  attending  to  other  routine  matters,  to  bestow 
much  thought  upon  the  criminal  statistics  of  his  department.  He 
recentl}r,  indeed,  made  the  strange  admission  that  he  had  never 
visited  the  various  divisions  of  the  force  during  his  two  and  a 
half  years'  tenure  of  office! 

Although  there  is  a  noticeable  falling  off  in  the  general 
efficiency  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  there  is  certainly  no  need 
for  any  sweeping  scheme  of  reorganization.  The  difficulties  that 
arose  between  Sir  Charles  Warren  and  the  Home  Secretary  were 
purely  personal  ones.  The  late  Commissioner  was,  by  tempera- 
ment, quite  unfitted  for  a  post  in  which  tact,  good-temper,  and 
indifference  to  hostile  criticism  are  most  essential  qualities  for  its 
holder  to  possess.  It  was  his  misfortune,  too,  to  have  to  deal 
with  a  Secretary  of  State  who  has  shown  himself  to  be  exceed- 
ingly weak  and  vacillating.  But  while  no  general  reorganization 
of  the  force  is  wanted,  several  changes  in  its  administration  are 
much  needed. 

Sir  Richard  Mayne  was  always  anxious  to  undertake  any  new 
duties  in  connection  with  the  management  or  security  of  the 
metropolis  that  were  proposed,  whether  they  pertained  to  police 
duties  or  not.  This  led  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  being- 
hampered  with  a  host  of  miscellaneous  duties,  which  they  had 
far  better  have  been  without.  Such  duties  as  those  imposed  by 
the  Acts  relating  to  smoke  nuisances,  and  the  inspection  of 
common  lodging-houses,  should  be  transferred  to  the  new  County 
Council  for  London.  The  police  might  also  be  relieved  of  those 
appertaining  to  the  licensing  of  public  carriages  ;  but  it  would 
be  as  well  that  they  should  retain  in  their  hands  the  licensing  of 
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the  drivers  and  conductors,  and  the  Lost  Property  Office.  Again, 
the  management  and  control  of  the  police  at  the  royal  dockyards 
is  entirely  outside  the  duties  strictly  belonging  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Police.  Although  by  no  means  conducive  to  economy 
or  proper  supervision,  this  arrangement  is,  perhaps,  a  convenient 
one  to  the  Admiralty;  but  it  is  certainly  not  a  good  one  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis.  The  difficulty  in  connection 
with  making  a  change  is  that  it  would  reduce  the  emoluments  of 
the  Commissioner  by  £300,  and  those  of  two  Assistant-Commis- 
sioners by  £150  a  year  each,  these  being  the  allowances  paid  by 
the  Admiralty  to  cover  their  travelling  expenses  when  visiting 
the  dockyards.  Seeing  how  much  time  they  must  waste  in 
travelling  between  London  and  such  places  as  Devonport, 
Portsmouth,  or  Pembroke,  it  would  be  better  to  give  the 
Commissioner  and  the  Assistant-Commissioners  some  equivalent 
in  salary  in  exchange  for  these  allowances  ;  and  to  appoint  a 
separate  officer  to  superintend  the  dockyard  police.  Apart  from 
its  inconvenience,  the  existing  arrangement  places  the  Commis- 
sioners in  a  very  invidious  position,  as  they  cannot  possibly 
spend  anything  like  £600  a  year  between  them  in  travelling 
expenses  without  seriously  neglecting  the  duties  they  have  to 
perform  in  the  metropolis. 

It  is  of  course  absolutely  necessary  that  any  one  appointed  to 
the  post  of  superintendent  of  a  division  should  possess  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  police  duty.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
appointment  of  younger  men  of  some  social  position  to  such 
posts  would  not  give  better  results  than  those  attained  under 
the  existing  system  of  invariably  taking  the  superintendents 
from  the  ranks  of  the  police.  Some  twenty  years  of  laborious 
routine  duty  (which  is  about  the  average  service  a  superin- 
tendent has  before  promotion  to  that  rank)  is  not  calculated 
to  produce  the  most  efficient  head  of  a  division  consisting 
of  from  six  hundred  to  seven  hundred  men.  There  is  a  great 
want  of  initiative  power  among  the  present  superintendents,  and 
many  of  them  are  lacking  in  bodily  activity.  The  salaries  paid 
them  are  ample  enough  to  attract  gentlemen  of  the  same  social 
status  as  those  who  now  fill  the  posts  of  Chief  Constables  in 
rural  and  other  districts.  This  is  a  reform  that  would  have  to  be 
carried  out  gradually.    But  the  experiment  is  well  worth  making. 
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There  is  certainly  ample  reason  for  complaint  of  the  excessive 
cost  of  the  Metropolitan  Police.  The  increase  under  the  head 
of  administration  which  has  risen  so  enormously  of  late  should 
be  cut  down.  It  was  recently  claimed  on  behalf  of  Sir  Charles 
Warren  that  he  had  decentralized  the  business  of  administration 
so  greatly  that  his  work  could  be  got  through  in  two  hours  a 
day.  But  if  this  were  so,  surely  the  cost  of  his  administration 
should  show  a  reduction  instead  of  a  very  large  increase. 

Considering  how  much  the  cost  of  living  has  been  reduced 
of  late  years,  it  is  a  question  whether  some  extravagance  has 
not  been  shown  in  the  pay  of  the  force,  the  heaviest  item 
of  police  expenditure.  Under  any  circumstances,  the  men 
provided  with  quarters  should  be  charged  an  adequate  rent, 
especially  as  large  sums  are  now  being  spent  in  building  addi- 
tional barracks  for  them  on  expensive  sites.  The  sum  of  one 
shilling  a  week  paid  by  single  men  for  the  very  ample  accommo- 
dation provided  them  in  these  buildings  is  absurdly  small.  It 
would  be  no  hardship  to  them  if  the  rent  was  advanced  to  two 
shillings  weekly.  By  this  means  the  police  fund  would  gain 
some  £6,000  or  £7,000  a  year. 

The  detective  department  since  its  reorganization  in  1878  has 
worked  fairly  well  all  round,  and  in  some  branches  it  has  been 
particularly  successful.  In  the  interests  of  coherent  administra- 
tion it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Criminal  Investigation 
Department  should  remain  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Police,  who  is  the  responsible  statutory  authority.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  mean  that  the  Commissioner  of  Police  himself 
should  personally  direct  the  work  of  his  department.  A  wise 
Commissioner,  while  taking  an  interest  in  its  efficient  working, 
would  gladly  leave  the  rest  to  his  subordinate.  There  is  no 
need  for  him  to  be  constantly  seeking  to  assert  his  authority  over 
the  latter.  Without  good  manners  and  reasonable  concession  to 
the  views  of  those  who  have  to  work  under  him,  no  Commissioner 
could  expect  the  wheels  of  his  department  to  run  smoothly. 
There  is  clearly  no  ground  for  making  any  change  in  the  relative 
positions  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  and  the  officer  responsible 
for  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department.  Much  has  been 
written  recently  of  the  folly  of  creating  detectives  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  putting  an  ordinary  constable  into  plain  clothes. 
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Sir  Charles  Warren's  rule,  that  a  man  must  serve  three  years 
in  the  ranks  to  qualify  himself  for  the  position  of  detective,  is 
of  course  utterly  indefensible,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  retained 
for  a  day  under  so  capable  an  officer  as  his  successor.  But  the 
truth  is  the  majority  of  the  detectives  have  never  served  in  this 
way.  The  practice  of  placing  a  certain  number  of  the  ordinary 
patrols  into  plain  clothes  in  the  winter  months  has  probably  led 
to  the  idea  that  all  detectives  are  simply  "unfrocked"  constables. 

During  his  short  term  of  office  Sir  Charles  Warren  appointed 
three  Chief  Constables  and  two  Assistant-Chief  Constables,  all 
of  whom  were  military  men,  and  with  one  exception  entirely 
wanting  in  any  previous  police  experience.  These  Chief  and 
Assistant-Chief  Constables  form  a  very  necessary  link  between  the 
Commissioner  and  the  police.  But  in  a  force  where  seven  out  of 
ten  of  the  headquarters  staff  are  military  men,  especially  if  the 
Chief  Commissioner  forms  one  of  these  seven,  military  ideas  are 
sure  to  predominate ;  and  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility, 
which  it  is  so  important  to  encourage,  will  soon  disappear.  The 
police,  force  is  not  over-drilled,  it  is  true,  but  for  the  past  two 
years  it  has  been  suffering  from  militarism  on  the  brain.  Con- 
stables are  even  instructed  to  salute  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Army  and  Navy.  It  was  a  grave  mistake  to  add  so  largely  to 
the  military  element  in  the  force,  and  steps  should  be  taken  to 
reduce  this  as  soon  as  possible  to  a  minimum ;  but  even  under 
the  civilian  rule  of  the  new  Commissioner  it  will  probably  be 
some  time  before  the  military  habits  which  have  been  so  unwisely 
implanted  in  the  force  are  thoroughly  eradicated. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  shortcomings  of  their  rulers,  the 
Metropolitan  Police  themselves  are  a  fine,  good-tempered,  and 
intelligent  body  of  men,  and  one  that  London  may  well  be  proud, 
of.  The  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  a  throne  fades  before  that 
which  the  Metropolitan  Police  have  to  work  under.  The  whole 
population  of  the  metropolis  may  be  said  to  be  reporters  for  the 
newspapers  ;  and  any  act  of  undue  interference,  any  neglect  of 
duty,  however  trivial,  on  the  part  of  the  police,  is  at  once  given 
publicity  in  the  columns  of  the  press.  In  fact,  to  the  intelligent 
vigilance  of  the  press  in  years  gone  by  much  of  the  steady 
improvement  of  the  police  is  due.  Careful  inquiries  were  made 
into  the  truthfulness  of  all  statements  reflecting  on  the  police. 
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Ascertained  defects  in  the  system  were  thus  corrected,  and  the 
inefficient  or  unworthy  members  of  the  force  got  rid  of. 

The  Commissioner  who  unwisely  endeavours  to  publicly  answer 
every  slander  or  sensational  article  in  the  lower-class  papers, 
unconsciously  becomes  the  advocate  of  the  force,  instead  of 
utilizing  the  charges  made  as  a  means  of  testing  the  efficiency 
of  the  men  under  his  command.  Happily  Mr.  Munro,  the  new 
Chief  Commissioner,  is  not  likely  to  follow  Sir  Charles  Warren  in 
so  undignified  a  proceeding ;  and  with  the  removal  of  the  friction, 
which  seems  to  follow  Sir  Charles  like  a  shadow  wherever  he 
goes,  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  the  fine  material  of  the  force  being 
utilized  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  future. 


A  JUDGE'S  LEGACY. 


By  WALTER  S.  SICHEL. 

"  Iudicis  officium  est  ut  res  ita  tempora  rerun?. 
Qtiaerere.  .  .  ."—Ovid,  Trist.  I.  i.  37. 

A  GREAT  judge  resembles  in  one  important  respect  a  great  actor- 
Though  eminently  before  the  public  in  his  lifetime,  he  is  not 
popular  with  posterity.  When  the  generation  who  have  listened 
and  remembered  pass  away,  a  few  stale  anecdotes,  a  few  formal 
portraits,  alone  survive.  The  profession  quote,  historians  record, 
and  the  name  remains,  but  its  influence  has  disappeared  ;  for 
indeed  the  usefulness  of  public  servants  depends  not  merely  on 
their  special  aptitudes,  but  on  their  power  of  bringing  them 
home  to  their  audience.  The  tragedian,  whose  refined  mannerisms 
are  addressed  to  a  coterie ;  the  statesman,  whose  language  is 
mainly  that  of  political  economy;  the  judge,  who  is  merely  the 
servant  of  scientific  phrases,  can  never,  however  eminent,  be  of  the 
first  rank ;  and  yet,  as  I  have  said,  this  very  essence  of  their 
greatness  is  as  evanescent  as  those  it  benefits.  Who  can  revive  the 
emotions  aroused  by  the  performances  of  Rachel  ?  The  speeches 
of  Grattan  may  be  read ;  but  their  soul,  the  voice,  the  gestures, 
have  irrevocably  departed.  The  decisions  of  a  great  judge  are 
reported  in  print ;  but  the  public,  for  whose  advantage  they  were 
pronounced,  ignore  them,  and  they  are  forgotten,  except  by  the 
lawyers. 

These  remarks  apply  especially  to  Sir  George  Jessel.  Every 
one  is  acquainted  with  the  maxim  about  Socrates.  He  brought 
philosophy  down  from  heaven.  The  late  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
in  like  manner,  brought  equity  home  to  all  the  world.  Freed 
from  dry  technicalities,  which  he  had  mastered  and  adapted 
to  the  altered  conditions  of  our  century,  great  principles  seemed 
in  his  court  to  live  and  move  and  have  their  being.    He  was, 
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par  excellence,  the  people's  judge,  and  now  that  his  bust  has 
recently  been  unveiled  in  the  Law  Courts,  it  may  prove  not 
inappropriate  to  recall  and  record  some  of  his  wisest,  his  most 
trenchant,  his  most  humorous  sayings. 

One  of  his  happiest  literary  characteristics  was  his  ready  use 
of  analogies.  It  is  a  legal  truism  that  metaphors  are  misleading, 
but  similes,  at  any  rate,  he  employed  with  a  force  that  convinced 
the  barrister  because  of  his  learning,  and  the  layman  despite  his 
ignorance. 

Every  one  recollects  the  case  of  The  Emma  Silver  Mining  Co. 
v.  Grant,*  where  the  promoters  of  a  company  chose  to  profit  by 
a  purchase  on  its  behalf.  Sir  George  Jessel,  discussing  whether 
they  were  legally  a  fraud,  remarked  : — 

"  I  will  put  the  following  case : — An  agent  for  the  purchaser  of  a  horse,  say 
his  groom,  goes  to  the  vendor  of  the  horse,  and  says  :  1  What  will  you  take  for  it  ?' 
The  vendor  says,  4 1  will  take  £100.'  1  No,'  says  the  agent,  '  Make  it  the  £120,  and 
we  will  divide  the  £20.  I  will  take  £10,  and  you  will  take  £10 :  make  out  a 
contract  for  the  sale  at  £120.'  The  vendor,  who  is  as  much  a  rogue  as  the  agent, 
agrees  to  this,  and  makes  out  a  contract  for  £120.  Thereupon,  the  agent  goes  to 
the  purchaser,  and  says,  '  I  had  to  give  £120  for  the  horse;  I  could  not  get  it  for 
less  ; '  here  is  the  receipt,  and  he  induces  the  purchaser  to  hand  him  £120,  of  which 
he  pays  £110  to  the  vendor,  and  retains  £10  for  himself.  Is  that  transaction  to  be 
characterised  as  a  fraud  on  the  purchaser,  or  is  it  not  1  .  .  .  How  does  that  trans- 
action differ  from  the  case  I  have  put,  except  that  the  sums  in  the  one  case  are 
much  larger  than  those  in  the  other.  You  have  only  to  substitute  '  mine '  for 
'horse,'  £100,000  for  £10,  and  these  great  financial  agents  for  the  groom,  and 
the  two  cases  are  substantially  identical." 

Again,  in  the  Singer  Sewing  Machinef  case,  where  it  was 
sought  by  the  Singer  Company  to  establish  that  the  sale  by 
another  maker  of  machines,  advertised  undisguisedly  as  of  his 
own  manufacture,  but  under  a  name  similar  to  the  Company's, 
was  an  infringement  of  their  patent.  Sir  George  Jessel  thus 
illustrated  his  argument : — 

"  Suppose  we  have  wines.  You  have  a  wine  which  is  a  manufactured  wine,  say 
champagne.  .  .  .  You  have  Moet's  champagne,  Pommery  and  Greno's  champagne, 
Roderer's  champagne.  Their  champagnes  are  known  throughout  the  world  as 
excellent  wines  in  their  way.  Another  man  sets  up  as  a  champagne  maker,  not  in 
France,  but  in  Germany,  and  manufactures  a  wine,  now  well  known  in  the  market, 
called  Gernan  champagne.  .  .  .  They  ar3  as  follows  : — The  Moet  champagne 
No.  1  ;  the  Pommery  and  Gieno  champagne,  No.  2  ;  and  the  Eoderer  champagne > 
No.  3.    Could  anybody  say  that  a  per  o  i  rc  a  ling  that  statement  would  buy  that 


17  Ch.  D.  1:5. 


t  2  Ch.  D.  447. 
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man's  champagne  as  being  the  genuine  champagne,  made  in  Champagne,  by  the 
various  makers  I  have  named  ?  I  am  not,  as  I  consider,  to  decide  cases  in  favour  of 
fools  or  idots,  but  in  favour  of  ordinary  English  people,  who  understand  English 
when  they  see  it,  and  are  not  deceived  by  any  difference  in  type,  but  who  have 
before  them  a  very  plain  statement." 

It  was  by  such  homely  exposition  that  he  justified  his  own 
statement. 

"I  never  desire  to  decide  a  case  on  technicalities  alone."  * 
Again,  in  determining  that  the  test  whether  a  gift  to  the  poor 
was  "charitable"  or  not,  was  to  be  found  in  the  class  of  its 
recipients,  he  remarked,  "  How  could  a  gift  to  the  poorest  of  the 
Dukes  of  Northumberland  be  a  charity  ? "  t 

Or,  once  more,  in  defining  a  solicitor's  liability  on  his  accept- 
ance of  a  retainer : — 

"  If  a  man  engages  to  carry  a  box  of  cigars  from  London  to  Birmingham,  it  is  an 
entire  contract,  and  he  cannot  throw  the  cigars  out  of  the  carriage  halfway  there, 
and  ask  for  half  the  money.  Or  if  a  shoemaker  agrees  to  make  a  pair  of  shoes,  he 
cannot  offer  you  one  shoe  and  ask  you  to  pay  half  the  price.  That  is  intelligible. 
Tn  my  opinion,  in  the  case  of  a  solicitor,  there  is  not  an  implied  contract  of  that 
kind.  .  .  .  It  is  not  within  the  doctrine  of  entire  contract,  because  it  is  not  with  in 
the  mischief  of  it."% 

Instances,  however,  of  this,  among  lawyers,  rare  faculty  of  apt 
and  suggestive  comparison  might  be  needlessly  multiplied;  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  the  late  Master  of  the  Rolls  was  as  competent  to 
detect  a  false  as  to  originate  a  true  analogy.  In  the  famous  Skate 
Patent  Case,§  for  example,  criticising  an  expert's  ||  evidence,  he 
says : — 

"  The  witness  stated  he  had  a  peculiar  faculty  for  seeing  from  a  drawing  things 
other  people  did  not  see,  and  he  likened  it  to  a  man  who  could  read  music  at 
sight  ...  as  compared  to  the  ordinary  mortal,  who  enjoys  no  such  privilege.  But 
again,  as  I  have  said  before,  some  people  have  said  that  what  he  thinks  is  perception 
is  invention.  In  fact,  he  described  it  as  '  intuitive  perception,'  a  peculiar  power. 
Many  people  would  call  that  the  power  of  supplementing  by  invention  what  the 
drawing  disclosed  to  ordinary  persons." 

His  lucidity  was  of  a  nature  quite  remarkable,  depending  not 

*  Hawlcy  v.  Steele,  6  Ch.  D.  525. 

t  A.  H.  G.  v.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  7  Ch.  D.  740. 

J  Hall  r.  Barker,  9  Ch.  D.  545. 

§  Plimpton  v.  Malcolmson,  3  Ch.  D.  568 

||  I  may  add  that  the  late  Master  of  the  Rolls  participated  somewhat  in  the  opinion 
of  "experts"  entertained  by  the  great  Maule,  whodividecd  witnesses  into  "  Liars," 
"  Doublc-d-d  liars,  and — "  Experts." 
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merely  on  a  mind  keenly  legal,  but  on  a  good  sense,  a  good 
humour,  a  knowledge  of  the  world  appreciative  and  sympathetic. 
In  the  celebrated  case  of  In  re  The  Campden  Charities,*  where 
a  scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  re-settling  the  applica- 
tion of  Lady  Campden's  bequest,  dating  from  the  year  1643,  after 
being  in  effect  disallowed  by  Vice-Chancellor  Hall,  came  before 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  Sir  George  Jessel  having  pointed  out,  as 
regarded  the  moneys  devoted  to  apprenticing  poor  lads,  that 
apprenticeship  was  then  by  law  compulsory,  whereas  now  "  times 
have  changed, — ideas  have  changed  ...  all  that  legislation  has 
been  repealed,"  proceeded  to  consider  the  cy  pres  treatment  of 

';  Five  pounds  a  year  to  be  distributed  in  two  half-yearly  payments  to  the  poor 
(of  Kensington)  alone,  and  in  the  church  or  porch  thereof.  That  means  50s. 
each  half-year  to  be  paid  in  money,  in  shillings,  and  sixpences,  and  half-crowns, 
to  the  poor  people  of  the  village  who  come  to  church ;  that  is  the  practice  in  many 
parishes  in  England,  and  it  is  a  practice  which  I  think  would  be  more  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  tends  to  demoralise 
the  poor,  and  benefit  no  one.  With  our  present  ideas  on  the  subject,  our  present 
experience,  which  has  been  gathered  as  the  result  of  very  careful  inquiries  by 
various  committees  and  commissions  on  the  state  of  the  poor  in  England,  we  know 
that  the  extension  of  doles  is  simply  the  extension  of  mischief." 

This  style  and  quality  are  as  effectively  exercised  whether  the 

sphere   of  their  operation  be   club  etiquette,  company  law, 

commercial  morality,  or  the  betting-ring.    The  cause  celebre  of 

Dawkins  v.  Antrobus  f  brought  a  club  regulation,  empowering 

any  twenty  members  to  certify  that  in  their  opinion  the  conduct 

of  a  member  was  "injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  club,"  before 

the  court.    The  argument  that  the  "conduct"  must  be  considered 

as  reasonably  censurable  before  action  could  be  taken  was 

thus  upheld  by  him  : — 

"It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  does  not  rest  on  the  opinion  of  the  committee,, 
because  it  says  that  any  twenty  members  of  the  club  may  certify.  ...  Is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  the  members  of  the  Travellers'  Club  intended  that  if  twenty  members 
sent  in  a  letter  stating  that  one  of  the  members  of  the  club  had  been  seen  in  the 
park  day  after  day  driving  with  a  woman  of  bad  character,  that  they  could  ask  the 
committee  to  take  that  into  their  consideration,  and  expel  him  from  the  club  .  .  . 
or  if  a  member  was  seen  in  the  betting-ring,  or  was  constantly  seen  doing  that 
which  is  contrary  to  good  morals,  making  bets  in  public,  and  even  notoriously 
associated  with  people  that  so  behaved,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  could  there- 
upon request  the  committee  to  call  a  general  meeting  to  consider  his  conduct 
and  expel  him  ?    To  my  mind  such  a  proposition  is  simply  extravagant." 


*  18  Ch.  D.  310. 


N.  S.  I. 
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And,  in  finally  deciding  not  merely  that  the  club  was  within 
its  rule,  but  unmaliciously  so,  he  concluded  : — 

"  He  may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  a  very  unpopular  member,  otherwise 
he  would  not  have  been  expelled  at  all  ;  but,  besides  that,  one  might  expect  at  the 
hands  of  Englishmen,  and  especially  English  gentlemen,  who  are  always  lovers  of 
fair  play,  that  which  would  certainly  entitle  him  to,  and  secure  for  him  the  support  of 
all  those  who  were  impartial,  if  they  had  thought  it  was  a  case  in  which  he  was  the 
aggrieved  party,  and  not  the  aggressor." 

The  same  clear-sightedness  also  enabled  him  to  dispel  the 
misconceptions,  sometimes  prevalent  in  courts  of  justice,  with 
regard  to  commercial  relations.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
case  *  where  a  shareholder  charged  the  accountants  of  a  company 
with  misrepresentation.  He  thus  interprets  the  defendant's 
letter  which  accompanied  the  impugned  prospectus. 

"  It  was  signed  '  Chadwick,  Adamson,  Collier,  &;  Co.,'  the  name  of  the  firm.  What 
does  it  mean  1  It  means,  I  think,  that  they  are  financial  agents,  known  to  be  such, 
and  they  had  taken  it  up.  They  are  not  the  vendors.  '  The  vendors  have  agreed 
to  sell  on  the  fair  and  reasonable  valuations  made  under  our  own  instructions,' — 
'  our  own '  as  distinguished  from  the  vendors.  What  are  they  ?  They  are  financial 
agents  ;  evidently  they  are  the  agents  of  the  vendors.  They  are  bringing  it  out. 
They  had,  in  fact,  a  commission.  That  is  not  apparent,  but  from  the  known 
position  of  these  people  everybody  must  have  understood  it.  They  say  1  our  friends.' 
What  does  that  mean  ?  Everybody,  I  should  have  thought,  acquainted  with 
commerce,  knows  that  that  is  the  civil  way  of  describing  your  customers,  or 
business  connections.  People  acquainted  with  commercial  literary  language,  know 
that  there  is  nothing  more  civil  in  this  world  than  the  terms  used  by  merchants  and 
2?eople  engaged  in  business.  They  always  call  their  customers  their  friends,  and 
they  generally  have  great  pleasure  in  accepting  or  giving  an  order,  and  so  on." 

His  wisdom  in  this  regard  was  apt  to  be  terse.  "  Solicitors,"  he 
exclaimed,  "are  not  always  good  business  men."  f  "If  I  were 
to  decide  in  accordance  with  it"  (the  judgment  of  a  new 
Chancellor),  he  remarked  on  a  copyright  suit,  "  I  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  virtually  overruling  the  Act."  "I  shall  be  more 
anxious,"  he  once  summarized  the  case,t  "  to  find  reasons  to 
trounce  a  rogue  than  I  should  be  to  find  reason  to  rob  an  honest 
man." 

It  was  in  these  very  issues  of  commercial  morality,  in  the  just 
equipoise  of  the  scales  between  the  new  requirements  of  a  com- 
plicated civilisation  and  the  ancient  principles  of  fair  dealing, 
that  he  was  perhaps  greatest ;  it  would  be  scarcely  too  much  to 

*  Smith  v.  Chadwick,  20  Oh.  D.  27. 
f  Ex  parte  Russell,  19  Ch.  D.  597. 
\  Walter  v.  Howe,  17  Ch.  D.  708. 
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say  that  he  shares  with  the  late  Lord  Justice  James  the  honour 
of  having  made  company  law.  In  selection  under  this  head  I 
suffer  from  an  embarrassment  of  riches,  but  there  is  a  fine 
example  in  a  well-known  case  *  where  a  company  was  held 
entitled  to  rescission  of  a  contract  on  the  ground  of  the  fraud 
of  its  promoters.  The  argument  that  such  a  rescission  would 
involve  the  return  of  more  than  the  property's  value  to  the 
shareholders  among  others  who  had  actually  winked  at  the 
transaction  is  thus  rebuked  :  — 

'•  .  .  .  That  argument  goes  too  far,  because  it  would  apply  to  a  ease  of  the 
grossest  fraud  in  every  instance  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  actual  shareholders 
of  a  company  took  part  in  that  fraud.  If  the  argument  were  once  allowed  to  prevail 
it  would  only  be  necessary  to  corrupt  one  single  shareholder  in  order  to  prevent  a 
company  from  ever  setting  the  contract  aside.  .  .  .  The  doctrine  of  this  Court  has 
never  been  to  hold  its  hand  and  avoid  doing  justice  in  favour  of  the  innocent 
because  it  cannot  apportion  the  punishment  fully  against  the  guilty." 

His  diatribe  against  the  false  weights  of  unfair  commercial 
customs  in  Williamson  v.  Barbour  may  be  still  said  to  re-echo 
throughout  the  land;  yet  he  was  unsentimentally  impartial, 
never  allowing  himself  to  be  seduced,  so  to  speak,  from  law  by 
equity.  Where  f  the  point  was,  whether  money  lent  to  pay  a 
bet  was  a  debt  provable  in  bankruptcy,  he  at  once  turns  to  the 
statute  of  William  IV.,  and  asks  whether  the  money  was 
knowingly  lent  or  advanced  for  gaming  or  betting : — 

The  object  of  the  Act  was  to  prevent  gaming  or  betting  from  taking 
place,  to  deter  people  from  committing  the  illegal  act  :  but  in  the  present  case 
the  mischief  had  been  completed ;  the  illegal  act  had  been  carried  out  before  the 
money  was  lent." 

"  We  cannot  allow  this  sort  of  thing,"  was  his  characteristic 

treatment  of  a  hard  case. 

"  I  agree  that  if  we  were  to  listen. to  our  feelings  of  compassion,  or  benevolence, 
or  charity,  we  should  naturally  wish  to  confirm  the  decision,  but  we  must  not  alloni 
our  feelings  to  override  the  law."  + 

The  self-same  directness  of  view,  fixed  on  the  complexities  of 
the  law,  enabled  him  to  turn  the  water  of  words  into  the  wine 
of  facts.  The  following  is  his  account  of  the  rationale  of 
"  composition  with  creditors  "  : — 

*  New  Sombrero,  etc.,  Co.  v.  Eiianger,  5  Ch.  D.  114. 
f  Ex  parte  Pyke,  In  re  Lyster,  8  Cb.  D.  757. 
%  Et  parte  Russell,  31  W.  R.  442 
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"  According*  to  English  common  law  a  creditor  might  accept  anything  irs 
satisfaction  of  his  debt  except  a  less  amount  of  money.  He  might  take  a  horse, 
or  a  canary,  or  a  tom-tit  if  he  chose,  and  that  was  accord  and  satisfaction  ;  but  by  a 
most  extraordinary  peculiarity  of  the  English  common  law  he  could  not  take 
19s.  6d.  in  the  pound  :  that  was  nudum  factum.  Therefore,  although  the  creditor 
might  take  19s.  6d.,  yet  if  the  debtor  did  not  give  him  a  canary  together  with  his. 
19.?.  6d.  there  was  no  accord  and  satisfaction.  That  was  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
English  common  law.  But,  that  being  so,  there  came  a  class  of  arrangements 
between  the  debtors  and  creditors,  by  which  a  debtor  who  was  unable  to  pay  in 
full  offered  a  composition  ;  ...  it  was  felt  to  be  a  very  absurd  thing  that  the 
creditors  could  not  bind  themselves  to  take  less  than  the  amount  of  their  debts,, 
or  it  might  be  that  the  debtor  was  in  such  a  position  that  if  the  creditors  took  less 
than  their  debts  he  would  have  something  over  for  himself,  and  exert  himself  to 
pay  the  dividend.  .  .  .  Therefore  it  was  necessary  to  bind  the  creditors,  and  as 
every  debtor  had  not  a  stock  of  canary  birds  or  tom-tits  or  rubbish  of  that  kind 
to  add  to  his  dividend,  it  was  felt  desirable  to  bind  the  creditors  in  a  sensible 
way." 

Or  again ;  mark  his  homethrust  at  a  skilful  attempt  of  an 
advocate  to  evade  the  consequences  of  his  clients'  partner- 
ship : — 

"  It  was  said  .  .  .  that  they  never  intended  to  be  partners.  What  they  did 
not  intend  to  do  was  to  incur  the  liability  of  partners.  If  intending  to  be  a 
partner  is  intending  to  take  the  profit,  then  they  did  intend  to  be  partners.  If 
intending  to  see  that  money  was  applied  for  that  purpose  and  no  other,  and  to 
exercise  an  efficient  control  over  it,  so  that  they  might  have  brought  an  action  to 
restrain  it  from  being'otherwise  applied  and  so  forth,  was  intending  to  be  partners, 
then  they  did  intend  to  be  partners."f 

This  is  different  to  the  dialect  of  professional  mystery.  We 
are  at  once  outside  the  meshes  and  within  the  purview  of  the 
law.  His  aptitude  for  the  analysis  of  facts  is  well  known;  it 
was  the  same  as  regards  words.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
"repairs,"  in  an  award  under  an  Inclosure  Act,  was  under 
discussion. 

"  Now  it  was  conceded,"  said  the  late  Master  of  the  Rolls,  "  to  be  a  principle  of 
law  that  the  grantee  of  a  right  of  way  has  a  right  to  enter  upon  the  land  of  the 
grantor,  over  which  the  way  extends,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  grant  effective. 
That  includes  not  only  keeping  the  road  in  repair,  but  the  right  of  making  a  road. 
If  you  grant  to  me  over  a  field  a  right  of  carriage-way  to  my  house,  I  may  enter 
upon  your  field  and  make  over  it  a  carriage-way  sufficient  to  support  the  ordinary 
traffic  of  a  carriage ;  otherwise  the  grant  is  of  no  use  to  me,  because  my  carriage 
would  sink  up  to  the  naves  of  the  wheels  in  a  week  or  two  of  wet  weather.  It 
cannot  be  contended  that  the  word  1  repair '  in  such  a  case  is  limited  to  making 
good  the  defect  of  the  original  soil  by  subsidence.''^ 

Touldrey  r.  Bartrum,  19  Ch.  I).  399. 
t  Poolcy  r.  Driver,  5  Ch.  D.  483. 
I  Ncwcomc  r.  Coalson,  ."i  Ch.  D.  113. 
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At  another  time,  the  moot- point  being  whether  an  instrument 
were  a  bond  or  a  mortgage,  he  thus  dealt  with  it : — 

"  There  are  two  terms  by  which  English  lawyers  designate  bonds  .  .  .  one  is 
bond,  the  other  is  obligation  :  oddly  enough  we  generally  use  the  term  bond  to 
distinguish  the  instrument,  and  the  terms  derived  from  obligation,  or  from 
•  oblige,'  to  distinguish  the  parties  to  it.  We  speak  of  a  bond  and  of  the  obligor 
or  obligee  of  a  bond,  but  still  the  word  obligation  denotes  a  bond  as  well."* 

Many  other  instances  might  be  added.  His  outspokenness, 
about  such  portions  of  the  law  itself  as  he  considered  ill-founded 
has  actually,  and,  it  is  hoped,  still  may,  lead  to  legislative  reform. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  feudal  anomaly  which  beset  the 
law  of  "  contingent  remainders  "  was  removed  very  shortly  after 
a  decisive  criticism  by  him  of  the  subject;!  the  doctrine  of 
<(  separate  use  " — ever  the  equitable  minister  of  woman's  emanci- 
pation— he  expanded  in  an  important  judgmentj  to  its  logical 
possibilities;  and  in  a  more  recent  decision  §  he  has  indicated  an 
amendment  which  might  well  be  fulfilled : — 

"  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  doctrine  of  the  English  law  as  to  non- 
payment of  money — the  general  rule  being  that  you  cannot  recover  damages 
because  it  is  not  paid  by  a  certain  day — is  not  quite  consistent  with  reason.  A 
man  may  be  utterly  ruined  by  the  non-payment  of  a  sum  of  money  on  a  given 
day  ;  the  damages  may  be  enormous,  and  the  other  party  may  be  wealthy.  How- 
ever, that  is  our  law;  if,  however,  it  were  not  our  law,  the  absurdity  would  be 
apparent" 

This  quotation  points  to  a  vein  which  I  have  reserved  for  the 
last,  though  it  cannot,  especially  in  the  face  of  his  being  a  judge, 
be  regarded  as  the  least  of  his  merits — I  mean  his  humour.  It 
was  of  what  I  may  term  the  Dutch  school — broad,  genuine, 
forcible,  sometimes  even  boisterous : — 

11  So  far  as  it  bears  on  the  point," 

he  rejoined  to  a  counsel  who  persisted  in  pressing  a  meaningless 
authority, 

/'it  is  against  you."  ||     "  The  question  in  tlnVcase," 

was  once  his  exordium,  IF 

"is  raised  by  reason  of  some  obscure  dicta  in  some  musty  old  law  books  about  the 
power  of  an  administrator  durante  minore  cetateT    "  I  am  sorry  to  say," 

*  Norton  v.  Florence,  etc.,  Co.,  7  Ch.  D.  337. 
f  Cunliffe  v.  Brancker,  3  Ch.  D.  399. 
\  Cooper  v.  Macdonald,  6  Ch.  D.  288. 
§  Wallis  v.  Smith,  21  Ch.  D.  257. 
||  Thomas  v.  Patent,  etc.,  Co.,  17  Ch.  D.  253. 
Cope  v.  Cope,  16  Ch.  D.  52. 
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he  in  a  later  case  began, 

"  the  time  of  the  Court  has  been  consumed  for  a  whole  day  on  what  I  will  admit 
to  be  a  very  interesting  argument,  showing  great  antiquarian  and  legal  research, 
on  the  question  as  to  whether  a  judge  who  pronounced  a  sentence  which  is  not 
otherwise  found  fault  with  was  sitting  in  the  right  room."*  "  The  same  principle 
would  follow," 

was  his  illustration  in  unravelling  a  knotty  point  of  bequest 
construction. 

K  If  a  man  give  a  flock  of  sheep  to  be  delivered  to  A.  B.  on  his  attaining  twenty- 
one,  I  suppose  the  intermediate  increase  of  the  flock  would  pass.  Nobody  could  say 
that  the  lambs  which  were  bom  meantime  fell  into  the  general  estate  of  the 
testator,  "f 

"It  is  difficult," 

he  commented  on  another  will,! 

"  from  the  will  we  have  in  Hughes  v.  Pritchard,  because  there  it  was,  1  As  to 
my  estate  which  God  has  been  pleased  in  His  good  providence  to  bestow  upon 
me,  I  do  make  and  ordain  this  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament,  as  follows.' 
...  J  read  that  to  mean,  I  do  by  this  my  will  dispose  of  all  my  estate  real  and 
personal ;  I  intend  to  do  it,  and  I  give  it  as  follows.  ...  I  should  like  the  old. 
lady  to  go  free  just  as  much  as  the  county  court  judge," 

he  remarked  in  an  adverse  decision. 

<£  This  is  undoubtedly  a  new  case," 
he  leads  off  yet  again. 

"and,  like  most  new  cases  under  the  statute,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  one  of  those 
cases  which  was  not  foreseen  by  the  draughtsman,  or,  as  ?ve  generally  say,  the 
Legislature."  § 

"  This  case," 

he  opened  on  another  occasion, 

"  reminds  me  of  one  in  which  I  likened  the  plaintiff's  case  to  a  colander,  because 
it  was  so  full  of  holes  ;  \\ 

and  he  thus  humorously,  in  a  dry  lawsuit,  sets  forth  the  facts : 

"It  appears  that  a  person  of  the  name  of  Eicke,  in  the  year  1868,  had  some  con- 
versation with  a  New  Zealand  savage,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  who 
is  described  in  the  documents  to  which  I  am  going  to  refer  as  an  illiterate 
I>er6on,  and  who,  apparently,  was  unable  to  understand  English,  for  that  document 
was  interpreted  to  him.  What  the  New  Zealand  savage  was  entitled  to  does  not 
appear,  but  a  document  called  a  deed  was  produced,  dated  the  30th  November, 

*  Comber  r.  De  la  Bere,  22  Ch.  D.  338. 
f  Long  v.  Ovendcn,  16  Ch.  D.  694. 
%  Methuen's  v.  Blore's  Contract,  ib.  609. 
§  Eager  v.  Furnival,  17  Ch.  D.  18. 
||  Ex  parte  Russell,  31  W.  R.  443. 
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1868,  and  made  between  the  New  Zealander,  who  is  described  as  an  aboriginal 
native  of  New  Zealand,  of  the  one  part,  and  William  Eicke,  of  the  other  part."  * 

I  may  be  allowed  to  supplement  these  reported  instances  by 
two  occurrences  very  shortly  before  his  death,  both  strongly 
typical  of  justice  "  done  in  the  gate." 

One  was  a  case  where  the  so-called  practice  of  the  Divorce 
Court  was  under  review.  These  appeals  from  this  to  that 
tribunal  are  new-fangled,  and  for  a  year  have  spread  consterna- 
tion in  that  nest  of  separate  procedure.  On  this  occasion  the  fair 
appellant,  who  sought  leave  to  petition  for  perpetual  alimony, 
appeared  in  person.  "Let  me  look  at  the  statute,"  ejaculated 
the  late  Master  of  the  Rolls.  "  Give  me  a  principle  why  the 
words  granting  a  discretion  to  the  judge  should  not  be  followed." 
"  Invariable  practice  of  the  court/'  hesitatingly  and  delicately 
suggested  the  counsel.  "  Give  me  a  principle,"  thundered  Sir 
George.  It  was  an  awful  moment.  "  Invariable  practice  of  the 
court,"  agonizedly  reiterated  counsel.  "  Why,  how  can  the 
discretion  have  been  exercised  at  all,  if  your  practice  be  in- 
variable?" was  the  retort. 

The  other  was  a  scene  still  more  dramatic.  An  aged  lady, 
armed  with  the  plumes  and  reticule  that  stamp  the  female 
litigant,  rushed  into  the  Court  of  Appeal.  "  Well,  ma'am,  and 
what  do  you  want?"  he  colloquially  demanded  from  the  bench. 
"Justice,  my  Lord,"  and  a  long  story  followed.  Her' husband 
had  been  mistakenly  found  a  lunatic,  and  his  property  misdealt 
with.  "Send  for  the  First  Commissioner  in  Lunacy,"  at  once 
commanded  the  late  Master  of  the  Rolls;  and  sure  enough  an 
affable  gentleman  arrived  an  hour  later  in  a  cab,  and  after  a 
personal  conference  the  old  lady,  who  had  incurred  neither 
expense  nor  delay,  was  dispatched  on  her  way  rejoicing. 

Such  homely  and  informal  methods,  allied  to  a  mind  at  once 
legally  and  worldly  wise,  suggest  a  contrast  in  part  advantageou  s 
in  part  perhaps,  however  necessarily  so,  the  adverse  to  tbe 
judicial  pomps  of  the  past.  In  the  pages  of  Bacon  an  era  con- 
fronts us  when  the  office  of  judge  was  still  tremendous,  and 
mysteriously  prerogatived  to  "  threaten  and  command ;  "  its  idea 
is  portrayed  in  language  resembling  the  description  of  his 
"  Meya\o7rpe7rr)s  "  by  Aristotle. 

*  Ex  parte  Hall,  in  re  Cooper,  19  Ch.  D.  584. 
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"Judges  ought  to  be  more  learned  than  witty,  reverend  than  plausible,  more 
advised  than  confident.  .  .  .  The  parts  of  a  judge  in  hearing  are  four— to  direct  the 
evidence,  to  moderate  length,  repetition,  or  impertinency  of  speech,  to  recapitulate, 
select,  and  collate  the  material  points  of  that  which  hath  been  said.  Whatever  is 
above  these  is  too  much." 

But  if  the  tendency  of  a  "  practical "  age  is  to  disregard 
the  symbol  and  to  criticise  even  that  for  which  the  symbol  stands, 
none  the  less  is  it  indisputable  that  the  example  of  such  a  judge 
as  the  late  Master  of  the  Rolls,  vigilant,  exact,  businesslike  as 
well  as  erudite,  at  once  quick  and  sure,  wise  as  well  as  learned, 
wholly  unbiassed,  and  severely  self-sacrificing,  realises  the  spirit 
whose  embodiment  may  at  other  times  have  been  more  gracefully 
signified. 

"  Judges  ought,  above  all,"  proceeds  the  great  writer  above  cited,  "  to  remember 
the  conclusion  of  the  Roman  Tables,  1  Sahts 2)opuli,  svprema  lex?  and  to  know  that 
laws,  except  they  be  in  order  to  that  end,  are  but  things  captions,  and  oracles  not 
well  inspired." 

No  judge  that  ever  lived  recognised  these  aims  of  the  law 
more  sagaciously  or  effectively  than  Sir  George  Jessel. 


WALTER  S.  SICHEL. 
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A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  CONTROVERSY. 

"Alle  Gegner  einer  geistreichen  Sache  schlagen  nur  in  die  Kolilen  ;  clicse 
springen  umher  unci  ziinden  da,  wo  sie  sonst  nicht  gewirkt  hatten." — Goethe. 

England's  foremost  leaders  of  thought  and  of  culture  have  for 
forty  years  been  protesting  with  ever-increasing  volume  and 
emphasis '  against  the  prevailing  examination-craze,  and  at  last 
this  uneasy  restlessness  under  a  galling  yoke  culminated  in  a 
strikiug  and  most  important  protest,  published  by  eminent 
teachers  and  thinkers  in  the  November  number  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  To  the  remarkable  array  of  names  at  the  foot  of  that 
protest  might  certainly  be  added  Professor  A.  de  Morgan,  Sir 
John  Herschell,  the  Rev.  Mark  Pattison,*  the  Rev.  Frederick  D. 
Maurice,  Dr.  Whewell,  Mr.  John  Ruskin,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,f 
the  Rev.  Edward  Thring  (late  head-master  of  Uppingham  School), 
and  many  others. 

The  editor  of  The  Universal  Review  has  undertaken  to  champion 
the  opposite  cause.  He  is  clearly  in  his  right  to  do  so;  but  a 
contest  on  which  such  grave  issues  depend  should  be  fought  with 
other  weapons  than  mere  scurrility,  sneers,  and  careful  avoidance  of 
the  points  raised  by  his  opponents.  He  undertakes,  for  example, 
an  analysis  of  the  names  at  the  foot  of  the  protest,  and  singles  out 
some  twenty  of  them  as  special  objects  of  his  scorn  on  grounds 
such  as  the  following : — Because  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis  has  written 
an  article  on  the  stage,  which  is  at  variance  with  his  own  views 
on  that  subject  as  set  forth  in  "Mummer- worship  "  fathered  by  him, 
therefore  the  reverend  gentleman's  views  on  education  are  to  be 

*  The  rector  of  Lincoln  used  to  complain  that,  whilst  continental  scholars  were 
engaged  in  original  research,  their  English  compeers  were  busy  marking  and 
scheduling  examination  papers. 

f  Mr.  Arnold,  many  years  ago,  told  ,;  my  lords  "  that  their  system  of  payment  by 
results  leads  to  a  minimum  of  teaching,  and  from  that  position  he  has  not  receded. 
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thought  lightly  of  by  the  reader.  Oxford  professors,  men  engaged 
in  the  highest  walks  of  teaching,  are  also  unceremoniously  brushed 
aside,  because  their  testimony  is  inconvenient  to  him.  One  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  names,  such  as  Lord  Armstrong's,  Sir  James 
Crichton-Browne's,  and  many  others  of  equal  weight,  are  by  one 
fell  swoop  of  his  editorial  pen  swept  away,  because,  forsooth,  they 
are  not  actual  teachers.  But  many  have  been  teachers  formerly, 
all  of  them  have  been  taught,  and  the  bulk  of  them  have  been 
ground,  either  themselves  or  their  children,  in  the  examination 
mill,  and  have  been  able  to  observe  its  workings  for  a  long  course 
of  years.  But  they  are  disqualified,  because,  unfortunately,  they 
do  not  agree  with  the  editor.  Ladies,  who  for  many  years  have 
been  principals  of  large  schools,  and  whom  a  wide  range  of  ex- 
perience has  rendered  specially  competent  to  form  a  sound  opinion 
on  this  subject,  are  summarily  disposed  of  as  "ladies." 

When  a  famous  and  gifted  historian  and  learned  scholar  sets  up 
a  lofty  ideal  of  a  true  student,  the  editor  sneeringly  says  :  "  We 
are  men  and  women,  not  angels  with  lexicons  under  our  wings. 
.  .  .  We  want  some  tangible,  visible  sign  of  success ;  we  want  to 
hear  the  mob  shout '  hurrah  !  *  "  etc.,  etc.  In  one  word,  don't  hold 
up  to  us  any  exalted  notions  of  your  own ;  we  are  grovellers,  and 
wish  to  remain  grovellers  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Again,  the 
able  editor  professes  disappointment  at  the  absence  of  names  of 
inspectors  and  examiners-  of  names,  that  is,  whose  owners  would 
stultify  themselves  and  their  calling  by  admitting  the  justice  of 
the  complaints;  and,  indeed,  many  of  them  might  think  themselves 
precluded  from  joining  the  movement  by  the  etiquette  of  their 
profession  or  of  the  Department.* 

Next  let  us  see  how  the  able  editor  deals  with  the  Board 
Schools.  The  School  Board  for  London  alone  own  and  admini- 
ster upwards  of  three  hundred  schools ;  add  to  these  the  great 
number  of  voluntary  schools,  whom  the  editor  wholly  ignores, 
and  the  result  will  be  several  hundred  schools  in  the  metropolis 
alone.  All  through  the  country  the  elementary  schools  are  counted 
by  thousands.  Now  out  of  this  vast  number  he  has  written  to 
seventy-five  !  and,  from  the  answers  received,  he  jumps  at  the 

*  An  assistant  inspector  told  the  present  writer  that,  having  once,  at  a  public 
meeting,  expressed  his  qualified  disapproval  of  certain  provisions  of  the  Code,  the 
"  Department  came  down  upon  him  like  a  load  of  bricks." 
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conclusion  that  "  the  large  majority  of  Board  Schools  "  are  on  his 
side.  And  what  was  the  question  he  put  to  them  ?  Why,  this  : 
"  Should  competitive  examinations  be  abolished  ?"  Had  the  editor 
been  acquainted  with  the  merest  rudiments  of  the  question  with 
which  he  presumes  to  deal,  he  would  have  known  that,  in  the 
words  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  his  own  supporter,  "  in  elemental 
schools  the  system  is  not  competitive,"  and  that,  accordingly, 
Board  School  teachers,  as  such,  are  but  slightly  interested,  and 
little  competent  to  be  trustworthy  guides,  in  this  question.  But 
they  are  admirable  judges  of  our  unique  system  of  payment  by 
results ;  and  if  the  editor  is  really  sincerely  anxious  to  elicit  the 
truth,  let  him  ask  Mr.  Heller,  the  secretary  of  the  N.U.E.T.,  also 
the  present  and  former  presidents,  and  indeed  the  whole  body  of 
the  Union,  whether  external  examinations  and  payment  by  results 
should  be  retained,  modified,  or  rejected,  and  then  he  will  be  in 
possession  of  a  verdict  worth  quoting,  worth  acting  upon. 

In  other  ways,  too,  the  editor  has  proved  his  thorough  un- 
acquaintance  with  even  the  nature  of  the  question  at  issue.  Take 
the  following  sentence  :  "  Well,  it  is  better  even  to  be  'crammed' 
than  to  be  empty  either  in  head  or  body ;  and  the  effect  of  cram- 
ming, if  it  does  nothing  else,  shows  that  the  man  can  carry  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge  for  a  certain  time."  So  that  this 
editor  is  still  under  the  spell  of  the  old  Palmerstonian  fallacy,  is 
actually  carried  away  by  the  mere  metaphor  of  the  word  "  cram," 
and  thinks  that  because  a  sausage  is  crammed  full  of  meat,  there- 
fore a  crammed  man  is  cram-full  of  knowledge.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  ever  a  metaphor  has  been  more  misleading,  more  fruitful 
of  misapprehension,  than  this  monosyllable  "  cram  "  has  been.  It 
does  not  at  all  mean  being  chock-full  of  real  knowledge,  but  solely 
being  full  of  a  certain  sham  article,  that  passes  for  knowledge  ;  in 
the  words  of  George  Eliot,  of  "  disconnected  facts  and  unproved 
rules  ;  "  mere  "  starch,"  as  she  calls  it,  and  not  solid,  honest  sub- 
stance. Had  the  editor  said,  "  It  is  better  to  have  your  purse  full 
of  counterfeit  coin  than  to  have  no  money  at  all,"  he  would  have 
been  nearer  the  mark ;  but  he  would  not  have  carried  the  unwary 
reader  with  him. 

Or  take  another  of  the  editor's  bold  statements.  There  are,  he 
says,  only  two  conceivable  ways  of  filling  the  vacant  posts  in  the 
Civil  Service — either  by  "  patronage,  which  means  favouritism, 
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which  means  corruption  ;  or  competitive  examinations."  If  this 
be  so,  it  follows  that  either  one  system  or  the  other  must  prevail 
with  foreign  governments.  Now  as  Prussia  has  not  competitive 
examinations,  she  must  inevitably  suffer  from  nepotism  and  all 
the  evils  enumerated  with  such  just  indignation  by  this  public- 
spirited  editor.  How  far  this  is  so,  let  the  reader  judge  from  the 
following  : — At  Mars  la  Tour,  Bismarck's  own  son  fought  and  got 
wounded  in  the  ranks  as  a  common  cavalry  soldier ;  his  father 
•desired  his  promotion,  but  all  his  paramount  power  and  influence 
proved  unavailing.  Surely,  then,  there  is  no  nepotism  in  Prussia, 
and  the  Prince  himself  exults  over  this  failure  of  his.  Indeed, 
Prussia's  administration  is  beyond  praise;  and  yet  she  has  not 
competitive  examinations.  If  this  advocate  of  our  system  is  really 
anxious  to  fit  himself  for  the  contest,  into  which  he  has  rushed 
so  unpreparedly,  let  him  study  some  foreign  system — say  that  of 
Holland — and  then  he  will  perhaps  be  able  to  contrast  Competitive 
Education  with  Competitive  Examinations. 

The  able  editor  has  also  hastily  gathered  a  list  of  names  in 
support  of  his  side  of  the  argument.  Suppose  we  were  to  subject 
these  to  a  slight  analysis,  what  would  be  the  result  ?  With  all 
due  deference  to  such  men  as  Dr.  Abbott,  has  he  one  name  that 
can  be  placed  b}>-  the  side  of  De  Morgan,  or  Herschell,  or  Max 
Midler  ?  Why,  these  are  names  to  conjure  with  !  they  are  current 
coin  through  the  whole  of  the  civilised  world !  And  why  did 
not  his  signatories  add  their  qualifications  ?  We  should  then 
no  doubt  have  found  that  a  good  sprinkling  of  them  are  teachers 
of  subjects  requiring  mere  practice  and  not  necessarily  very  high 
intellectual  effort.  All  excellent  men,  no  doubt,  but  not  specially 
fitted  to  pass  an  opinion  on  this  all-important  subject.  And  how 
many  masters  have  refused  their  signatures  ?  University  College 
School  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence ;  of  the  large  staff  of  the  City 
of  London  School  only  three  teachers  have  joined  their  names  to 
that  of  the  head-master,  and  so  on. 

And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  many  public  and  private 
adventure  schools  have,  to  some  extent  at  least,  yielded  to  the 
temptation,  have  fallen  away  from  their  whilom  high  ideal,  and 
have  profited  pecuniarily  and  in  reputation  by  cockering  up  the 
promising  pupils  to  the  neglect  and  detriment  of  those  that  are 
less  gifted  with  a  retentive  memory,  with  the  power  of  rapid 
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absorption,  and  are  often  handicapped  in  the  race  by  intellectual 
honesty.  It  would  obviously  be  very  difficult  for  them,  not  being 
professional  politicians,  to  turn  their  backs  upon  their  former 
actions  and  boasts.  And  yet,  without  taking  all  this  into  con- 
sideration, this  able  editor  pronounces  ex  cathedra:  "The  'scare* 
has  passed  away."  Alas !  it  has  not  passed  away,  and  will  not 
pass  away  till  the  system  itself  has  passed  away — till  education 
has  been  substituted  for  examinations.  But  enough  of  the  editor. 
Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  three  contributors  whom  he  has 
called  in  for  his  support. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  hardly  offers  a  single  salient  point  for 
controversy,  except  that,  relying  on  the  opinion  of  "  Mr.  Fitch," 
lie  does  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  over-pressure  in  our 
elementary  schools.  On  this  point  I  for  one  prefer  to  trust  the 
unbiassed  opinion  of  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne ;  the  emphatic 
declaration  of  the  preponderant  majority  of  elementary  teachers  ; 
and,  indeed,  my  own  long  personal  experience.  Let  me  assure 
Sir  John  Lubbock  that  with  payment  by  results,  and  our  utterly 
absurd  standards,  irrational  teaching  and  over-pressure  are  simply 
inevitable.  Besides,  Dr.  Fitch's  dictum  is  questionable ;  he  is  a 
judge  in  his  own  cause;  even  his  friends  and  admirers  admit 
(see  Journal  of  Education)  that  he  is  the  only  apologist  of  our 
present  system.  Let  us  change  that,  and  then  watch  the  doctor's 
new  attitude. 

Mr.  Walter  Wren  challenges  the  signers  of  the  protest  to  assert 
that  "  education  is  now  worse  than  twenty,  thirty,  or  any  number 
of  years  ago."  It  is  true  they  have  not  done  so ;  but  I  tell  him, 
and  am  prepared  to  prove,  that  elementary  education,  at  all 
events,  is  far  worse  now  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago ;  that  it  has 
indeed  been  ruined  by  the  examination-craze  introduced  by  the 
"  Revised  Code ; "  and  if  Mr.  Wren  will  take  the  pains  to  read  the 
pamphlet  of  Mr.  Thring,  the  late  head-master  of  Uppingham,  on 
this  subject,  he  will  have  this  fact  brought  home  to  him  in  a  most 
impressive  manner.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  after  investigation, 
Mr.  Wren  will  be  ready  enough  to  concede  this  point ;  all  that  is 
asked  of  him  is  to  be  equally  fair  in  that  branch  of  the  inquiry 
where  his  interest  is  involved. 

He  gives  a  description  of  the  "  life  of  a  promising  boy  "  which 
is  distressing  reading  enough,  and  he  shows  conclusively  that  the 
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prevailing  system  makes  cramming  inevitable.  Well,  that  is  our 
whole  contention.  Nobody  blames  the  crammer,  who  only  does 
the  work  he  is  paid  for:  the  system  is  blamed  that  has  made 
the  crammer  a  necessity. 

Mr.  Wren,  like  his  editor,  does  not  believe  that  an  appeal  to 
a  "  young  student "  to  love  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  will  be 
effective;  he  does  not  conceive  that  wisdom,  culture,  and  refine- 
ment have  any  comeliness  and  charms  of  their  own,  and  therefore 
he  holds  that  they  must  be  tricked  and  decked  out  with  foreign 
and  adventitious  tinsel ;  that  they  are  bitter  pills,  which  must  be 
gilt.  Yet  it  has  not  always  been  so,  nor  is  it  so  everywhere  even 
now.  England  produced  scholars  and  sages  before  the  introduction 
of  competitive  examinations;  and  if  the  cause  of  learning  was 
able  to  dispense  with  these  aids  formerly,  why  not  now  ?  if  else- 
where, why  not  here  ? 

Mr.  Wren  says :  "  It  is  plain  to  less  Utopian  thinkers "  (it  is 
rather  a  stale  trick,  Mr.  Wren,  to  call  your  opponent  Utopian) 
"  that  the  prize  system  simply  encourages  boys  to  do  the  very  thing 
it  is  good  for  them  to  do."  Does  Mr.  Wren  require  to  be  reminded 
that  the  moral  value  of  any  action  depends  on  its  motive  and  the 
intellectual  value  on  the  manner  of  doing  it  ?  Has  u  prize-winning 
and  pot-hunting  "  a  high  moral  value  ?  Has  it  any  regenerating 
or  refining  force  ?  As  for  the  intellectual  value  of  cram-study,  it 
may  be  contended  with  perfect  justice  that  it  is  a  negative 
quantit}r.  To  make  this  position  clear  to  the  general  reader,  a 
short  illustration  is  necessary.  In  every  subject  of  study  it 
comes  to  this : — The  student  has  a  number  of  problems  propounded 
to  him,  aud  he  must  make  them  the  whetstone  of  his  under- 
standing by  finding  the  solutions  himself:  this  is  a  process  as 
lengthy  as  it  is  profitable.  But  the  crammer  with  the  limited  time 
at  his  disposal  cannot  afford  to  advance  at  so  slow  a  pace,  and 
therefore  he  adopts  the  "expeditious"  method  of  supplying  the 
solutions  himself,  and  all  the  pupil  has  to  do  is  to  commit  them 
to  memory.  Now  this  is  mere  telling;  and  telling  is  not  teaching 
— still  less  is  it  training;  and  as  this  sham  article  supplants, 
and  passes  for,  the  genuine  goods,  it  does  harm  instead  of  good, 
and  its  value  is  rightly  set  down  as  a  negative  quantity. 

As  for  the  unhappy  examiner,  what  can  he  do?  He  may  sus- 
pect that  the  examinee  is  keeping  the  promise  to  the  ear  and  not 
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to  the  heart ;  but  if  the  right  answer  is  forthcoming,  he  is  unable 
to  tell  hoiv  the  knowledge  has  been  acquired,  and  yet  it  is  on  this 
"  how  "  that  everything  depends.  This  is  admirably  exemplified  by 
the  point  on  which  Mr.  Wren  joins  issue  with  Professor  Freeman. 
The  latter  asks  his  pupil  for  his  book,  the  former  for  his  notebook. 
The  professor  asks  :  "Have  you  read  your  author?  Have  you 
met  with  any  difficulties  ?  Have  you  arrived  at  any  generalisa- 
tions, conclusions  of  your  own  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  discuss 
them  with  me?"  The  crammer  says:  "Don't  trouble  me  or 
yourself  with  any  notions  of  your  own.  Get  your  notebook  ready  ; 
carefully  write  down  what  I  tell  you.  You  will  run  no  risk  of 
arriving  at  erroneous  conclusions  of  your  own ;  if  there  are  any 
errors  they  will  be  mine;  and,  above  all,  you  will  pass  the 
examination." 

MeiJliistoplieles :  Doch  euch  des  Schreibens  ja  befleisst, 

Als  dictirt'  euch  der  Heilg'  Geist. 
Schiller:  Das  sollt  ihr  mir  nicht  zweimal  sagen 

Ich  denk'  mir,  wie  viel  es  ntitzt ; 

Denn  was  man  schwarz  auf  weiss  besitzt 

Kann  man  getrost  nach  Hause  tragen. 

Let  the  reader  judge  for  himself  between  the  two  methods. 
The  one  is  fraught  with  the  highest  benefits  to  the  learner ;  the 
other  vitiates  the  whole  course  of  study.  Our  scholars  are  to  be 
the  salt  of  the  nation ;  but  if  the  salt  has  lost  its  savour,  where- 
with shall  it  be  salted  ? 

It  is  to  be  sincerely  regretted  that  Mr.  Wren  should  have 
descended  to  sneers  and  misrepresentations,  and  that  he,  himself 
a  teacher,  should  have  joined  in  the  unworthy  cry  that  teachers 
are  not  to  be  trusted. 

We  now  come  to  the  paper  of  Professor  Ray  Lankester.  Our 
sincere  thanks  are  due  to  the  able  editor  for  having  summoned 
this  witness,  who,  called  in  to  curse  the  editor's  opponents,  has 
blessed  them  altogether. 

Before  proceeding  to  quote  extracts  from  the  professor's  article, 
it  must  be  pointed  out  that  he  draws  a  distinction  between  periodic 
examinations,  conducted  by  the  teacher  himself  to  test  his  pupils' 
progress  and  to  correct  his  own  methods,  and  competitive  examina- 
tions conducted  by  the  outsider.  The  former  he  approves;  the 
latter  he  condemns.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  position  occupied 
by  the  bulk  of  teachers  who  have  thought  over  this  subject.  I 
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for  one  have  always  maintained  this  view.*  Now  let  the  pro- 
fessor speak  : 

"  Though  I  agree  with  the  general  statement  of  the  recently  published  protest, 
that  the  examination  system  is  at  the  present  moment  exerting  a  most  injurious 
influence  upon  the  youth  of  this  country,  I  did  not  feel  able  to  join  in  signing  the 
published  paper,  on  account  of  the  indiscriminate  character  of  the  attack  therein 
made." 

Speaking  in  approving  terms  of  "examinations  at  definite 
intervals  "  conducted  by  the  teacher  himself,  he  adds  : 

"  Such  examinations,  however,  assume  a  different  aspect  when  they  are  con- 
ducted, as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  by  an  examiner  appointed  ad  hoc,  who  is  a 
stranger  both  to  the  examinee  and  to  his  teacher." 

"  The  plan  of  setting  1  impartial '  examiners  who  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  teaching  of  the  examinees  to  test  them  by  written  papers  and  viva  voce 
questioning  is  the  primary  evil  from  which  all  the  abuse  of  examination  in  the 
English  Universities  springs.  The  system  has  grown  to  such  dimensions,  and 
acquired  such  collateral  developments  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  that  in  my 
opinion  THE  CONDEMNATION  EXPRESSED  BY  PROFESSOR  FREEMAN 
AND  MR.  FREDERIC  HARRISON  IS  FULLY  JUSTIFIED."! 

"  The  men  who  have  been  themselves  examined  in  this  way,  and  who  have 
taught  in  connection  with  this  system,  in  due  course  become  examiners,  or  assist  in 
preparing  schedules  of  the  examinations,  and  each  gives  a  turn  to  the  screw,  until 
the  conditon  is  arrived  at  when  a  candidate  for  honours  has  no  time  to  read  or 
think,  but  must  rush  notebook  in  hand  from  one  skilful  lecturer  or  coach  to 
another,  who  undertake  to  put  him  through  '  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  examina- 
tion '  in  so  many  hours  a  week  in  twenty  different  branches  of  study." 

"  In  my  opinion,  as  having  had  experience  of  it  at  University  College,  the 
attitude  thus  forced  on  pupil  and  teacher  by  the  examination  system  actually 
at  work  is  most  pernicious  to  the  intellectual  development  of  the  student,  and  to 
the  teacher  almost  unbearable." 

It  was  not  easy  to  select  the  passages ;  the  paper  ought  to  have 
been  quoted  in  extenso.  But  even  so  the  reader  can  see  with 
whom  Professor  Ray  Lankester  really  sides. 

One  word  more  to  the  editor  of  the  Universal  Review. 

The  main  charges  made  against  external  examinations  are  the 
following  : — 

1.  They  cruelly  and  very  unfairly  handicap  the  teacher  and 
favour  the  crammer. 

2.  They  substitute  the  expeditious  methoJ  of  learning  by  heart 
for  the  slow  process  of  learning  by  brains,  and  thus  create  in  the 
examinee  a  distaste  for  honest  study. 

*  Sec  article  M  On  Examinations  "  in  the  0:tober  number  of  Tins, 
j-  The  capitals  arc  my  own. 
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3.  They  vitiate  the  motives  for  study,  and  thus  degrade  the  two 
noblest  of  human  pursuits,  viz.,  teaching  and  learning. 

4.  They  strain  injuriously  the  health  of  growing  young  men 
and  women. 

5.  They  fail  after  all  in  their  main  object,  viz.,  the  selection  of 
the  best  men. 

If  these  charges  are  true,  we  sacrifice  the  nation's  noblest  trust 
— its  culture — for  an  end  much  inferior,  and  which  after  all  is  not 
attained.  If  the  editor  contests  these  allegations,  it  is  incumbent 
on  him  to  disprove  them. 

To  summarise :  The  editor's  own  paper  proves  nothing,  except 
his  incapacity  to  deal  with  the  question.  Of  the  three  witnesses 
he  calls  in  for  his  support,  one,  whose  interest  jumps  with  his  own 
contention,  agrees  with  him ;  another  gives  him  very  cold  support ; 
and  the  evidence  of  the  third  and  weightiest  witness  is  dead  against 
him.  Nevertheless,  the  editor  is  to  be  congratulated;  he,  the  new- 
comer, has  entered  the  lists  against  a  doughty  old  champion,  and, 
though  worsted,  the  victor  may  console  him  with  these  words : 
"  Per  tua  gloria  basti,  che  contra  me  combattesti" 

A.  SONNENSCHEIN. 


N.S.  I. 
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"THE  SECKET  OF  THE  SECEETAEY." 

By  AGNES  FARLEY  MILLAR. 

Within  a  stone's-throw  of  the  fortifications,  their  big  windows 
turned  to  catch  the  northern  light  which  lingers  long  on  the  level 
flatnesses  of  Clichy  Levallois  and  Asnieres,  to  finally  die  among 
the  chimney-pots  of  St.  Denis,  stands  a  block  of  buildings,  divided 
into  studios  for  artists — cheap  studios,  very  different  from  those 
of  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes,  or  the  Avenue  de  Villiers ;  they 
are  so  out  of  the  way  a  few  more  yards  would  place  them  beyond 
the  Octroi,  and  they  are  in  a  most  undesirable  neighbourhood. 

In  the  big  trenches,  and  on  the  scraps  of  waste  land  outside  the 
city,  lurk  gipsies,  tinkers,  and  beggars,  who  crawl  thence  to 
display  their  hideous  deformities  to  piteous  passers-by ;  and  all 
day  long  from  the  barracks  comes  the  sound  of  the  tooting  horn 
and  the  tap-tapping  of  the  drum. 

As  regards  these  studios,  the  old  rule  "  The  higher  you  go,  the 
more  you  pay,"  has  a  certain  show  of  reason,  for  on  the  fifth  and 
sixth  stories  day  lasts  a  good  half-hour  longer  than  on  the  flights 
below. 

But  in  July  the  most  industrious  painter  must  lay  aside  his 
brush  before  the  sun  sets,  and  Dennett  Shaw  was  not  in  the 
ranks  of  the  indefatigable. 

For  more  than  an  hour  he  had  been  smoking  and  dreaming  in 
his  rocking-chair,  his  thoughts  touching  lightly  on  this  topic 
and  on  that ;  now  it  was  six  o'clock,  time  to  go  home  to  dinner. 

It  was  a  half-hour's  walk  to  his  home ;  the  shortest  way  lay 
through  narrow  unsavoury  streets  which  run  to  and  round  a  big 
market,  streets  where  many  people  lived  on  a  few  francs  weekly, 
and  where  even  the  shops  seemed  too  dispirited  and  indifferent  to 
make  the  best  of  their  poor  contents. 

At  the  corner  of  one  street  was  a  second-hand  furniture  dealer's, 
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a  number  of  whose  goods  were  displayed  upon  the  pavement. 
They  were  common-looking  objects ;  but  among  the  stained  and 
painted  chairs  and  tables  stood  out  one  thing — an  old  secretary, 
of  the  severely  would-be-classic  style,  which  came  into  vogue 
immediately  after  the  Great  Revolution. 

It  was  not  a  handsome  piece  of  furniture  ;  made  of  cherry 
wood,  and  with  a  somewhat  skimped  narrowness  which  suggested 
economy  of  material.  Around  each  drawer  and  down  the  legs 
ran  gilt  mouldings,  and  these  Shaw  noticed  were  rather  finely 
chased — they  had  probably  been  taken  from  something  of  an 
earlier  period;  the  top  was  covered  with  a  marble  slab;  withal 
there  was  a  certain  dignity  about  the  simple  lines,  increased,  no 
doubt,  by  the  vulgarity  of  its  surroundings. 

Dennett  Shaw  stopped  some  minutes  examining  it ;  the  bric-a- 
brac  disease  had  fastened  on  him,  so  that  he  was  always  after 
"good  things,"  and  never  felt  the  smallness  of  his  means  so  much 
as  when  compelled  to  relinquish  some  absolute  bargain.  In  this 
instance  his  desire  to  possess  was  reasonable ;  he  was  in  need  of  a 
desk  of  some  sort. 

It  was  very  hot  that  night.  When  he  opened  his  home  door 
the  little  ante-room  struck  him  as  stuffier  than  ever ;  and  after 
dinner  not  a  breath  of  air  seemed  to  reach  the  balcony,  where  he 
sat  to  smoke  his  pipe. 

When  the  children  were  in  bed  his  wife  came  and  took  her 
usual  seat,  an  arm-chair  just  inside  the  window.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  moonlight  made  her  look  more  than  ordinarily  pale.  She 
did  not  talk  much;  she  seemed  very  tired,  and  somehow  this 
irritated  him :  she  was  always  tired  now ;  and  before  they  were 
married  she  was  such  a  lively  girl — so  pretty,  so  fascinating  with 
her  charming  manners,  half  French  half  English,  and  the  slightly 
foreign  accent  that  gave  such  a  quaint  turn  to  her-  phrases  now 
and  then. 

Sometimes  he  would  think,  with  manly  impatience,  that  she 
might  be  better  if  she  would,  that  she  had  got  into  a  habit  of 
complaining,  and  fancied  her  head  ached  when  it  only  required 
an  effort  to  shake  the  uneasiness  off ;  then  he  would  remember 
that  after  all  the  hardships  of  their  married  life  had  fallen  more 
on  her  than  on  him.  It  was  a  trying  life  for  her,  three  children 
to  wash  and  dress  and  care  for,  to  drag  up  and  down  five  flights 
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of  stairs  for  daily  exercise ;  and  then  the  cooking,  sewing,  and 
household  affairs  generally  fell  all  on  her,  for  they  had  no  regular 
bonne,  only  a  femme  de  manage  for  a  few  hours  in  the  morning. 

The  great  heat  this  year  had  told  upon  her.  He  wished  he 
could  have  arranged  for  her  to  spend  the  summer  in  the  country ; 
but  it  was  impossible ;  the  two  rents — that  of  the  apartment  and 
the  studio — swallowed  up  so  large  a  portion  of  their  income,  there 
was  only  just  enough  left  for  bare  necessities. 

She  was  leaning  back  iu  her  chair  now  with  her  eyes  closed  ; 
he  hoped  she  was  sleeping.  How  pretty  she  looked  when  sleeping! 
He  was  glad  he  had  married  her,  and  not  the  Newport  heiress ; 
yes,  glad  from  the  very  bottom  of  his  heart,  for  after  all  they  had 
been  and  they  were  happy.  She  was  such  a  splendid  manager,  that 
with  all  their  poverty  they  owed  no  one  a  cent.,  and  what  merry 
little  dinners  they  had,  what  smart  little  dinners  !  Renee  laid 
the  table  herself,  and  it  was  always  fresh  and  dainty ;  she  never 
had  much  of  an  appetite,  and  would  plead  that  she  had  eaten  at 
the  children's  tea. 

By-and-by  the  entrance  of  some  friends  disturbed  her :  they 
rarely  spent  an  evening  by  themselves,  for  others  besides  Dennett 
Shaw  had  found  his  wife  was  charming ;  she  had  an  indescribable 
way  with  her,  which  won  the  hearts  of  all  who  came  near  her. 

Casually,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  Dennett  mentioned  the 
old  secretary. 

"It  was  in  the  Rue  Torrine,"  he  said,  " at  that  old  junt  shop  at 
the  corner.  I'd  half  a  mind  to  buy  it :  it  would  be  just  the  thing 
for  the  studio ;  but  I  suppose  it  would  be  a  piece  of  extravagance, 
though  it  is  only  forty  francs, — that  is  a  large  sum  in  these  hard 
times/' 

"  Ah  !  "  laughed  one  of  his  friends ;  "  you  hesitate  and  you  are 
lost.  This  time  next  week  you  will  be  the  proud  possessor  of  a 
genuine  empire — or  consulate,  which  ever  it  is — escritoire." 

In  the  night  Dennett  had  a  dream,  a  curious,  intermittent 
dream  that  came  and  went  in  disconnected  fragments.  In  it  he 
was  always  in  the  presence  of  a  great  danger :  now  he  was 
swimming,  holding  Rene'e  against  a  strong  current,  striving  with 
all  his  might  to  reach  the  opposite  bank,  and  being  perpetually 
swept  from  it;  now  lie  was  running — running  so  fast — from  a 
shapeless  horror  that  was  pursuing  him  in  the  dark;  now  he  was 
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still,  paralysed  in  all  his  limbs,  unable  to  move,  and  conscious  of 
a  dread  something  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  crush  him  with 
its  dead  weight,  and  through  it  all  was  the  haunting  presence  of 
the  old  secretary,  sometimes  as  he  had  seen  it  at  the  street 
corner,  sometimes  grotesquely  twisted  or  enlarged  to  colossal 
size,  but  always  before  him  as  an  object  to  be  desired. 

"  Damn  the  thing  ! "  were  his  waking  words  ;  "it  has  tormented 
me  all  night.  If  I  were  rich,  I  would  buy  it  just  to  chop  it  up 
for  firewood."  The  fever  of  work  was  strong  on  him  that  day  :  he 
was  rubbing  in  a  big  picture,  the  one  intended  for  the  next  salon, 
and  he  never  noticed  how  the  hours  fled ;  he  was  in  that  happy 
state  of  exaltation  known  only  to  the  artist,  oblivious  to  every- 
thing, careless  of  everything,  but  the  inspiration  of  the  moment. 
Thoughts  of  all  kinds  on  all  subjects,  poured  through  his  brain; 
but  he  was  hardly  conscious  of  what  he  was  thinking  of  until, 
acting  in  obedience  to  an  impulse  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  he 
threw  aside  his  palette  to  measure — some  object  in  his  composi- 
tion ? — a  small  recess  in  the  wall,  to  see  if  it  were  big  enough  to 
hold  the  secretary  ! 

For  eight  days  after  leaving  the  studio  he  took  the  longer  road 
home;  he  would  not  go  down  the  Rue  Torrine.  His  wife  teased 
him  a  little  at  first,  saying  it  was  a  case  of  hypnotism ;  but  he 
was  touchy  on  the  subject. 

On  the  ninth  day  he  yielded  to  his  desire,  and,  pleading  in  self- 
excuse  that  he  only  wished  to  see  if  it  were  still  there,  he  started 
for  the  Rue  Torrine.  He  walked  slowly,  keeping  his  mind  on 
other  things ;  but  as  he  turned  the  corner  of  the  street  his  heart 
began  to  beat ;  it  was  absurd,  ridiculous,  yet  he  quickened  his 
steps,  and  reached  the  shop  with  a  brightened  colour. 

It  was  not  there — yes,  it  was  there,  only  inside  now,  half  hidden 
beneath  a  mattress  and  some  bedding.  He  was  glad  it  was 
inside  ;  there  was  less  chance  of  its  being  sold.  So  every  morning 
now  and  every  night  he  passed  the  shop  to  reassure  himself  that 
it  was  there. 

Following  the  excellent  custom  of  many  American  husbands,  he 
gave  his  wife  charge  of  his  money,  reserving  only  a  little  for  his 
'menus  'plaisirs.  He  never  had  forty  francs  at  a  time,  or  surely 
he  would  have  bought  it ;  as  it  was,  he  felt  shy  of  asking  Renee, 
for  he  knew  how  little,  at  the  most,  she  had  to  dispose  of. 
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One  morning  it  was  gone,  indeed;  its  place  was  empty,  the 
bedding  on  the  floor.  He  pushed  open  the  shop  door  the  better 
to  assure  himself,  and  a  little  bell  rang  noisily,  bringing  the 
owner,  a  fat  and  frowsy  woman,  from  a  mysterious  room  at  the 
back,  where  she  lived  in  an  almost  impenetrable  jungle  of  chairs. 

Yes,  it  was  sold ;  sold  yesterday  to  a  lady  who  had  fetched  it 
away  in  a  cab  but  a  little  quarter  of  an  hour  ago.  There  was 
nothing  else  that  Monsieur  fancied  ?  Cette  belle  armoire  en 
acajou  vermis  t    Ume  autre  fois  alors. 

Sadly  he  walked  to  his  studio,  rating  himself  for  having  been 
so  foolish  as  to  let  so  good  a  bargain  slip — forty  francs !  It  was 
worth  two  hundred  at  the  very  least. 

He  opened  the  studio  door,  and  the  first  thing  he  saw  in  the 
recess  was  the  secretary ;  and  then  a  peal  of  laughter,  and 
Rene'e,  looking  so  well  and  young,  sprang  out  on  him.  Yes,  she 
was  the  lady;  she  had  bought  it  "with  economies,"  and  had  just 
brought  it  in  fear  and  trembling,  least  she  should  not  arrive 
before  he  did,  and  now  that  she  was  there  she  would  dust  and 
arrange  the  place  a  little,  and  then  they  would  make  fete,  and 
eat  their  lunch  together. 

It  was  like  a  bit  of  their  honeymoon  come  back,  the  days 
when  they  were  first  furnishing,  when  every  new  thing  was  a 
source  of  delighted  conversation  and  comment. 

Rene'e  had  brought  some  beeswax  and  a  rag,  and  rubbed  the 
old  thing  up  until  it  shone  again.  Had  Dennett  noticed,  she 
asked,  how  white  and  fine  the  marble  slab  was  ?  and  so  heavy,  it 
had  taken  two  men  to  carry  it  upstairs.  The  flat  of  the  desk, 
when  down,  made  a  capital  table ;  they  had  their  lunch  on  it, 
and  then  she  left  him,  for  the  babies  must  not  be  too  long  alone. 

Dear  little  Rene'e,  after  she  had  gone  he  hardly  knew  if  he  was 
glad  or  sorry  she  had  bought  him  the  desk  ;  he  knew  she  must 
have  pinched  her  housekeeping  somewhere  to  save  that  forty 
francs  ;  but  not  where  he  perceived  it :  she  was  always  careful  that 
he  should  have  all  he  wanted. 

After  all  it  was  not  so  very  fine,  that  old  secretary.  It  was 
ridiculously  cheap,  of  course,  and  a  good  example  of  its  style  ;  but 
he  was  not  sure  that  he  cared  for  that  period  of  domestic  furni- 
ture. It  was  cold  and  stiff,  still  it  would  be  useful ;  full  of  little 
drawers  and  pigeon  holes  for  him  to  put  his  papers  in;  and  now 
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that  he  had  it  in  his  possession  he  could  at  least  go  home  in 
peace. 

He  had  always  been  a  man  who  loved  his  household  gods.  In 
the  beginning,  before  the  children  came,  and  when  consequently 
there  was  more  to  spend,  he  had  picked  up  some  nice  bits,  and 
he  was  still  fond  of  contemplating  them,  purring  over  them 
mentally.  His  Henri  II.  chair,  for  instance,  and  the  Moorish 
cabinet,  and  the  old  oak  dressoir  bought  in  Normandy  for  a  mere 
nothing,  they  afforded  him  as  much  pleasure  as  in  the  days  of  their 
first  acquirement ;  but  the  secretary  really  occupied  an  unduly 
important  place  in  his  mind :  it  seemed  to  be  the  first  thing  to 
strike  his  eye  in  the  morning,  the  last  thing  he  noticed  on  leaving 
the  studio  at  night. 

"  Do  you  like  it  ?  "  he  once  asked  his  wife  ;  and  she  shuddered 
slightly  as  she  answered : 

"  No,  I  don't.  I  rather  hate  it ;  it  looks  as  if  it  had  a  history, 
and  it  fascinates  me." 

The  summer  passed,  the  chill  cold  days  of  autumn  came  on,  and 
friends  when  they  met  Dennett  Shaw  were  apt  to  inquire  about 
Rene'e  with  emphasized  anxiety.  It  took  her  longer  to  mount 
the  stairs  now,  and  longer  to  recover  breath  when  at  the  top,  and 
money  was  scarcer  than  it  had  ever  been ;  no  one  was  buying  pic- 
tures, dealers  shook  their  heads  at  the  most  attractive  pot-boilers. 

At  last  there  came  a  day  when  he  sat  despairing  in  his  studio, 
despairing  because  only  money  could  save  her,  and  he  had  no 
money. 

"Take  her  away,"  the  doctor  said;  "  take  her  to  some  warm 
climate,  away  from  her  children  and  all  causes  of  worry  and 
excitement ;  give  her  every  comfort  and  pleasure  that  you  can ; 
above  all,  keep  her  mind  free  from  trouble.  A  year's  perfect  rest 
may  save  her,  will  save  her." 

He  paid  his  fee  to  the  great  specialist  in  silence.  He  could  not 
thank  him  for  his  advice ;  with  difficulty  he  kept  himself  from 
crying  out  that  he  was  poor,  and  that  his  words  were  a  mockery 
to  him.  Take  her  away !  and  his  children  !  Must  they  be  put 
into  the  workhouse  ? 

He  could  not  save  her ;  he  must  see  her  fade  before  his  eyes,  and 
he  had  loved  her  so — selfishly,  perhaps ;  but  still  as  perfectly  as  he 
could  love,  and  they  had  been  happy. 
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The  little  money  he  raised  went,  ran  like  the  sands  through  an 
hour-glass,  in  the  last  days  of  her  illness,  and  she,  the  brave  soul 
who  had  tried  to  keep  all  trouble  from  him,  throwing  her  frail 
body  between  him  and  the  blasts  of  adversity,  not  reckoning  that 
they  pierced  her  through,  she  saw  and  suffered  doubly  for  his 
sake,  grudging  herself  each  little  luxury  he  brought  her,  trying 
always  to  keep  a  restraining  hand  on  the  servants  he  was  forced 
to  bring  into  the  house. 

At  last,  and  the  "  last  "  came  so  quickly,  it  was  all  over,  and 
one  dull  January  day  he  was  alone,  and  Renee  was  away,  out 
there  at  Saint  Ouen  surrounded  with  the  tawdry  hideousness  of  a 
French  cemetery. 

Weeks  and  weeks  after  her  death,  leaden- footed  weeks  that  had 
crawled  on  somehow,  he  was  in  his  studio  one  Sunday  afternoon  ; 
it  was  less  cheerless  there  than  at  home.  A  friend  just  over  from 
America  was  with  him,  Arthur  Wood,  an  old  college  chum,  whom 
he  had  not  seen  for  some  years. 

They  had  been  speaking  of  the  old  secretary,  Dennett  telling 
how  it  was  the  last  thing  his  wife  had  bought. 

"  An  odd  thing  about  it  is,"  he  said,  "  that  I  had  a  most  insane 
desire  to  possess  it.  I  dreamt  about  the  thing  night  and  day  until 
I  got  it,  and  even  after  I  got  it ;  but  now  it  is  no  more  to  me  than 
this  rocking-chair.  I'd  give  it  away  were  it  not  a  souvenir  of 
her." 

"  Did  you  ever  examine  it ;  pull  it  to  bits  to  see  if  there  was 
any  cause  for  it  attracting  you  so  ? " 

"  Not  I.  I  hunted  about  for  a  secret  drawer,  of  course — one 
always  does — with  the  usual  success." 

The  next  day  Wood  came  to  the  studio. 

"  Shaw/'  he  said,  "  I've  been  thinking  a  lot  of  what  you  told 
me  yesterday  about  that  thing.  I  wish  you  would  let  me  try  if  I 
can  find  out  why  it  haunted  you  like  that." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  are  you  mad." 

"  Mad  as  all  spiritualists  are,  if  you  call  them  mad.  Mad 
enough  to  believe  that  there  are  more  things  in  Heaven  and  earth 
than  we  understand ;  mad  enough  to  be  perfectly  sure  that  there 
was  a  reason  for  your  interest  in  that  particular  piece  of  furniture, 
souk;  power  you  know  nothing  of  was  trying  to  reach  you,  per- 
haps to  teach  you  something  by  its  means." 
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Dennett  stared  at  his  friend  for  a  few  seconds  then. 

"  Some  people,  I  know,"  he  said, "  took  an  old  house  in  Saxony. 
They  were  horrified  to  find  a  death's  head  and  cross-bones  printed 
plainly  on  the  bottom  of  one  of  their  home-made  loaves  one  morn- 
ing; after  a  few  days  the  same  thing  happened  again,  and  then 
again ;  they  were  terribly  frightened  and  convinced  that  it  was  a 
warning  that  one  of  them  would  shortly  die." 

"  And  ? " 

"  And  then  a  bright  thought  struck  them  to  have  the  oven 
examined,  and  one  of  the  lower  shelves  was  found  to  be  made  of 
a  stone  conveniently  taken  from  the  nearest  churchyard. 

"  Exactly,  and  from  that  you  deduce  that  every  mystery  has  a 
perfectly  commonplace  solution,  if  you  only  look  for  it;  for  an 
artist  you  are  wonderfully  practical." 

n  Oh  !  if  you  are  going  to  abuse  me,  come  on  by  all  means  ; 
let's  haul  this  thing  over  at  once,  and  have  done  with  it." 

They  turned  the  drawers  out,  peering  and  prying  into  every 
corner,  sounding  the  back  and  sides  in  search  of  a  false  bottom, 
everything  was  correct  and  ordinary. 

"Come,"  said  Wood,  "  now  help  me  move  the  slab." 

Dennett,  with  a  slight  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  obeyed. 

It  was  very  heavy,  so  heavy  that  with  difficulty  they  lifted  it 
from  its  place,  turned  it,  and — "  Why  there's  an  inscription  on 
the  back  !  "  cried  Wood. 

In  old  French  characters,  cut  deep  into  the  marble,  they  read  : 

"  Si  git  la  Dame  Marie  Renee  Valerie."  Here  the  remainder  of 
the  line  had  been  sawn  off ;  but  below  were  the  words  : 

M  Age'e  de  trente-six  ans.    Priez  pour  elle." 

Her  name  and  age  ! 

"  It  has  been  a  tombstone,"  faltered  Wood. 

"  0  God  !  "  groaned  Dennett ;  "  the  tombstone  of  my  wife,  and 
bought  by  her  six  months  before  her  death." 

It  was  hard  to  trace  it ;  but  Wood  was  indefatigable,  refusing  to 
accept,  or  to  allow  Dennett  to  accept,  the  theory  of  coincidence. 
It  was  not  till  the  former  had  been  to  America  and  examined  a 
bundle  of  old  papers  relating  to  ReneVs  family,  which  were  in 
possession  of  her  lawyer  in  New  York,  that  they  got  upon  the 
track,  after  that  it  was  smooth  travelling. 

The  secretary  had  come  with  other  things  from  a  farm  some 
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miles  from  Paris  on  the  death  of  the  last  occupant  of  the  farm,  an 
old  man  over  ninety ;  the  furniture  was  sold  by  auction,  his  heirs 
preferring  something  modern.  Among  his  things  were  many 
curious  pieces  of  antique  furniture ;  where  had  they  come  from  ? 
Why,  from  the  chateau  on  the  hill.  No.  There  were  no  traces  of 
it  now,  the  hurricane  of  '93  had  struck  it  with  such  furious  force 
that  not  two  stones  were  left  on  one  another.  The  peasants  round 
had  had  a  glorious  time  pillaging  the  unburnt  rooms,  and  carting 
off  the  debris  to  repair  their  barns. 

The  owners  of  the  chateau  ?  Madame  died,  fortunately  for  her, 
before  the  storm  broke  over  it.  Monsieur  was  guillotined  with 
many  of  his  gay  companions ;  but  his  younger  brother  and  his 
baby  son  escaped  somehow,  to  England  some  said,  others  to 
Canada. 

The  baby's  uncle  died.  The  baby  grew  up,  with  no  one  to  tell 
him  the  traditions  of  his  race  only  a  bundle  of  papers  relating  to 
facts  and  people  he  knew  nothing  of.  The  estate  that  had  been  his 
father's  was  confiscated — that  much  he  informed  himself  of ;  also 
that  there  was  little  chance  of  his  getting  back  without  a  long 
and  tiresome  lawsuit  in  which  he  might  be  defeated.  What  he 
did  not  know — what  no  one  knew  till  long  after — was  that 
his  mother's  property  was  never  confiscated:  it  lay  unclaimed, 
swelling  and  growing  year  by  year. 

When  the  chateau  chapel  was  pulled  down,  some  astute 
carpenter  seized  on  the  tombstone  of  the  last  chatelaine :  it  was 
of  such  fine  marble,  so  white  and  veinless,  it  was  a  pity  not  to  use 
it,  and  so  it  was  fashioned  into  a  slab  for  a  secretary. 

The  little  son's  grandchild  (he  lived  just  long  enough  to  name 
her  after  his  mother)  became  heiress  to  all  this  big  estate,  and 
married  Dennett  Shaw.  So  there  were  broad  acres  and  accumu- 
lated wealth  waiting  to  be  claimed  by  her,  only  they  did  not  know 
it:  he  turned  the  stone  too  late. 

AGNES  FARLEY  MILLAR. 


"  THE  PUFFIAD. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  11  HOW  TO  LIVE  ON  £700  A  YEAR" 

"  How  vain  that  second  life  in  others'  breath, 
The  estate  which  wits  inherit  after  death." 

Pope. 

Pope,  I  invoke  thee,  tune  my  lazy  lyre 
Once  more,  before  I  let  it  out  on  hire. 
Byron,  assist,  who  Scotch  reviewers  hushed, 
And  Giffard  too,  that  Delia  Crusca  crushed. 

Once  on  a  time  (forgive  the  archaic  ring), 

Once  on  a  time,  when  Ignorance  was  king, 

And  great  Hereafter  was  the  vulgar  Hope, 

('Twas  even  shared  by  Alexander  Pope), 

Men  made  the  loftiest  art  their  common  aim, 

And  looked  beyond  the  sepulchre  for  fame. 

"  What  gain,"  they  cried,  u  to  waste  life's  little  span 

In  sordid  contest  with  one  rival  man  ? 

Leave  future  ages  to  condemn  or  raise 

The  truly  great  to  pinnacles  of  praise. 

No  ballad-mongers,  poem  factories, 

No  showy  lengthening  of  phylacteries, 

Poor  silly  fools  !  each  tried  to  do  his  best, 

And  died  "  unwept,  unhonoured,  and — "  unguessed. 

Think  you,  if  I  could  boast  a  Milton's  power, 

I'd  not  amass  a  fortune  in  an  hour  ? 

Think  you  I'd  sing  of  "  Paradise  Regained," 

Whilst  anything  on  earth  unsung  remained  ? 

Not  I !    I'd  sing  of  Derbies  lost  and  won, 

Of  what  the  Board  of  Works  has  left  undone  : 

To  Joseph's  orchid  I'd  indite  a  sonnet, 

Or  rhapsodize  the  charms  of  Langtry's  bonnet ; 
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Switchbackian  joys  would  set  my  soul  on  fire, 

And  any  one  (cash  down)  should  tune  my  lyre. 

Time  was,  no  doubt,  when  he  who  hoped  for  fame 

Perforce  to  children's  children  left  his  name, 

As  first  the  seed  must  perish  ere  it  rise 

To  blossom  fully  'neath  the  summer  skies  ; 

But  that  was  only  when  the  Age  of  Steam 

Was  deemed  more  whimsic  than  the  wildest  dream, 

Whilst  now,  with  steam  and  electricity, 

Heigh  presto  !  see  arise  Publicity  : 

As  jugglers  make  the  mango  grow  immense 

Sudden  and  quick  before  their  audience, 

Where  once  the  weary  toilers  tilled  the  earth, 

And  hardly  coaxed  the  barley  to  its  birth. 

"  Let's  eat  and  drink,  to-morrow  we  may  die," 

Wise  motto  of  the  fond  voluptuary  ! 

And  we,  who  regularly  woo  the  Muse, 

Shall  we  rest  satisfied  if  she  refuse 

Our  just  reward,  with  ill-ironic  laughter, 

And  bid  us  wed  her  in  the  sweet  Hereafter  ? 

No !  poets,  painters,  every  cit,  arise, 

And  fling  your  plaudits  to  the  sounding  skies. 

Whilst  living,  Fame  is  yours.    (I  wish  I  had 

Yclept  my  epic  The  Pecuniad.) 

Sculptor !  in  bold  advertisement  there's  hope 

For  Parian  marble  as  for  "  Pear  "ian  Soap. 

Fame  is  a  horse,  advertisement  the  stirrup, 

See  "  Beecham's  Pills  "  and  "  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup." 

Where  would  thy  "  Fruit  Salt,"  Eno,  be  saws  puff"? 

Where  thy  "Pyretic"  rivalry,  Lamplough  ?  * 

Cures  might  as  well  be  nothing  if  not  known,  f 

Virtue  be  vice,  without  its  trumpet  blown, 

Quackery,  with  all  its  remedies,  be  dead; 

And  great  Empiricism  lie  a-bed. 

Thy  name  is  legion,  great  Advertisement, 

By  which  pervasive,  I  assert,  is  meant, 

*  I  should  perhaps  mention  that  I  have  taken  out  a  poetic  licence  for  softening 
this,  and  for  other  vagaries. 

"  And  is  thy  knowledge  nothing  if  not  known  ?" — Bavhitl,  V.  80. 
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Not  only  on  the  Sandwich  of  the  street, 

Whose  bread  is  papered  wood  and  man  the  meat, 

Not  only  on  the  garden-seated  'bus, 

Whose  drivers  "  teach  the  young  idea  *  to  '  cuss,' " 

Not  only  on  the  wires  that  scrape  the  skies, 

Or  captive  spheres  that  tempt  our  aching  eyes — 

No  !  various  are  thy  means,  though  one  thine  end; 

Let  all  whose  ears  are  asinine  attend. 

With  "  Bubbles  "  lo !  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Bart., 

Not  self  has  glorified,  but  soap  and  art ; 

And  sure  upholstery  is  none  the  worse 

Joined  to  Morrisian  socialistic  verse. 

Painters  and  actors  have,  as  each  one  knows, 

Burst  autobiographic  into  prose. 

Judge  |  and  Prime  Minister  in  leisure  time 

Translatory  have  budded  into  rhyme. 

In  ancient  days  you  passed  the  histrion's  door, 

Got  what  you  paid  for  and  got  nothing  more, 

Whilst  now  on  hundredth  nights  you  may  be  certain 

You'll  get  an  extra  speech  before  the  curtain. 

Fame  makes  the  buck,  and  want  of  it  the  rowdy, 

As  Worth  the  lady,  want  of  Worth  the  dowdy.  J 

Advertisement  like  mercy  backward  breaks, 

"  It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes;  " 

You  scratch  my  back,  I  yours ;  perhaps  you  know 

AoypoXktvy  is  the  Greek  for  quid  pro  quo. 

***** 

Surely  the  wisdom  of  the  age  is  seen 
In  carting  off  to  distant  Bethnal  Green 
The  musty  portraits  of  the  dead  and  gone 
Once  highly  prized  and  shown  in  Kensington, 
Thus  making  room  for  what  is  contemplated, 
But  has  not  yet  officially  been  stated. 


*  I  have  ventured,  in  accordance  with  modern  usage,  to  make  this  word  a 
dissyllable,  although  I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Cowper  and  others  use  it  trisyllabically. 

f  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  one  has  budded  out  of  Greek  into 
rhyme,  and  the  other  into  Greek  out  of  rhyme. 

\  '•  Worth  makes  the  man  and  want  of  it  the  fellow. "—  Essay  on  Man. 
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The  scheme's  sublime,  but  yet  I  am  not  certain, 
If  it's  supported  by  Sir  Frederick  Burton, 
By  the  promoters  of  the  new  Carr-Hallery, 
Or  their  late  master  of  the  Bond  Street  Gallery. 
No  doubt  at  least  'twill  prove  a  mine  of  argent 
To  Millais,  Richmond,  Woolner,  Long,  and  Sargent. 
***** 

Immortal  Tussaud  !  thou  whose  glorious  name 
Adds  lustre  to  the  House  of  Living  Fame, 
Time  strikes  thee  with  his  all-effacing  axe, 
But  strikes  in  vain,  for  thou  art  graved  in  wax. 
Tussaud,  assist,  whilst  I  unfold  the  scheme 
Which  showed  itself  prophetic  in  a  dream. 

The  Temple  of  Living  Fame  * 

In  that  soft  season,  when  the  sun  is  dead, 

And  foggy  blankets  hide  Thames'  oozy  bed, 

When  early  shops  their  tempting  wares  arrange, 

And  patent  tills  have  hardly  any  change, 

When  Bobby  leaves  his  long  nocturnal  beat, 

And  timely  birds  the  early  earthworms  eat, 

What  time  the  lie-a-beds  at  watches  peep 

And  turn  again  to  woo  the  morning  sleep, 

A  train  of  phantoms  in  my  brain  aro  se, 

And,  thickly  crowding,  thronged  my  sweet  repose. 

I  stood,  methought,  with  Nelson  in  the  air 

High  o'er  the  lions  in  Trafalgar  Square. 

"  Perchance,"  he  said,  "  you  fail  to  recognise 

That  glorious  pile,  which  pierces  to  the  skies." 

"  You're  right,"  I  cried  ;  "  tell  me,  whatever  is  it  ? 

Can  I,  by  paying,  pay  the  place  a  visit  ? " 

"  Be  patient,"  said  he,  "  I  will  be  your  guide 

Externally  ;  I  may  not  go  inside." 

He  sobbed  aloud.    I  asked  him  why  he  wept. 

Across  his  eyes  his  armless  sleeve  he  swept, 

The  sooty  tear  from  off  his  face  he  dashed  : 

Down,  down,  well  nigh  two  hundred  feet,  it  splashed. 

The  hint  of  the  following  piece  was  taken  from  Pope's  M  Temple  of  Fame." 
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"  Behold,"  he  cried,  "  the  House  of  Living  Fame  ; 

Each  stone  is  graven  with  a  recent  name. 

Bath-oolite  is  used  as  being  soft, 

For  names  are  altered  many  a  time  and  oft. 

See  !  see  !  "  he  almost  shrieked,  "that  sculptor's  ghost 

Is  scraping  at  the  block  that  once  could  boast 

The  name  of  Hamilton,"  and,  as  he  spoke, 

I  saw  the  letters  formed  "  Lord  Basingstoke.' ' 

"  Some  stones,"  I  said,  "  unduly  seem  to  jut 

And  hide  the  names  on  neighbouring  solids  cut, 

Whilst  beating  storms  and  hostile  hours  subdue* 

Projecting  letters  which  are  not  so  new." 

"  Yes,  Death  is  busy  ;  thus  it  is  that  they, 

By  constant  change,  get  almost  scraped  away." 

"  But  sure,"  I  cried,  "  the  House  of  Fame  will  fall 

Thus  honeycombed."    He  answered,  "  Not  at  all. 

When  through  its  sounding  gates  at  length  you  pass, 

You'll  find  its  walls  are  lined  throughout  with  brass." 

With  this,  he  led  me  round  through  various  ways ; 

Upon  its  glorious  fronts  he  bid  me  gaze. 

The  length  of  Bond  Street  marked  its  westward  face, 

From  Street  of  Oxford  to  the  Street  of  Lace ;  f 

Eastward  it  rose  where  Burton  holds  his  sway  ; 

Northward  irregular  it  stretched  away  ; 

Southward  it  stopped  at  Thames'  paternal  tide, 

Where  Charing  throws  her  bridge  from  side  to  side. 

***** 

Big  Ben  tolls  twelve.    Back  roll  the  brazen  gates. 
Two  janitors  are  seen  ;  the  one  is  Yates, 
The  other  Labouchere,  both  clad  in  white  ; 
On  each  one's  forehead  shines  th'  electric  light, 
In  each  one's  hands  are  books  of  Living  Fate, 
Published  hebdomadal,  and  up  to  date. 
Henry  with  Edmund  seemingly  would  vie 
In  pressing  them  upon  the  passers-by. 


*  "  The  greater  part  by  hostile  time  subdued." — Pope. 

t  "  Where  Sackville  Street  now  stands  was  Piccadilla  Hall,  where  piccadilloes  or 
turnovers  were  sold,  which  gave  name  to  Piccadilly." — Pennant. 
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Here  patent  pillars  raise  themselves  aloof, 
And  Palais  Royal  jewels  gem  the  roof. 
Proud  peacocks  on  the  walls  their  plumage  preen, 
Whilst  playful  pea-hens  coaxingly  careen. 
The  former's  splendour  gives  a  fine  bizarrity, 
The  latter's  grace  a  charming  regularity. 

Full  in  the  vestibule  appears  a  desk 
Carved  with  fantastic  flowers  in  arabesque, 
Bearing  a  quarto  volume.    By  it  stand 
Willing  and  Partington  on  either  hand. 
A  board  proclaims,  "  For  payment  of  a  shilling 
To  write  your  surname  Partington  is  Willing." 
Another  board  as  certainly  denies 
Th'  impeachment  which  the  period  implies, 
And  meets  the  statement  with  the  bold  rejection, 
"Willing  with  Partington  has  no  connection," 
Disproving  what  with  Euclid's  axiomatic, 
And  needs  no  demonstration  mathematic, 
That  things  are  equal  which  are  both  the  same, 
And  manifesting  u  Much  is  in  a  name." 

#  *  *  *  * 

Reader,  erstwhile  perchance  your  childish  feet 
Have  sought  the  Waxworks  once  in  Baker  Street, 
Though  now,  as  on  the  catalogue  is  shown, 
It's  facade  fronts  the  Road  of  Marylebone. 
There  may  you  see  live  talk  with  dead  fellows ; 
Wax,  like  misfortune,  gives  us  wondrous  bed-fellows 
If  you  a  general  idea  would  gain 
Of  what  I  further  saw,  your  way  is  plain. 
Repeat  your  whilom  visit ;  there  are  few  shows 
So  well  worth  studying  as  Madame  Tussaud's. 
Of  what  I  more  particularly  viewed 
Unstable  memory  strips  description  nude, 
Though  halting  recollection  seems  to  see 
The  uncertain  outline  just  of  two  or  three. 
Yea,  there  I  have  it,  let  me  put  it  down 
Before  the  vision  lade  for  ever  flown. 
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Here  in  a  modest  chapel  almost  new, 
See !  Humphry  Ward  sits  with  a  chosen  few 
Men  of  the  time ;  and,  graven  on  a  board, 
Houtledge  cedificavit,  fecit  Ward. 

Again  vain  recollection  'gins  to  slip, 

As  many  a  cup  miscarries  to  the  lip, 

And  ineffectual  attempts  to  cross 

The  Lethean  waters  to  "  Metem psychos."  * 

But  stay !  a  reminiscence  seems  to  swell, 

And  hold  its  shape  within  the  mind's  pell-mell. 

See  !  see  !  there  glows  in  alabastic  white, 

From  out  the  darkness  of  oblivion's  night, 

A  form  symbolical  of  purity — 

Sweet  childhood  slumbering  in  securit}', 

And  graven  on  an  aureole  round  its  head, 

"  The  Maiden's  tribute  to  the  Martyr  Stead." 

***** 

How  oft,  awake,  the  erstwhile  sleepers  find 

Jupiter's  wife,  Mnemosyne,  unkind. 

I  woo  again.    She  cries  out  "  Quantum  svff!  " 

Correct  Latinity  for  "  That's  enough  !  " 

Forgetfulness,  thy  empire  is  restored,! 

And  Lethe's  waters  drown  th'  inspired  word. 

INo  more,  no  more  !    Calliope,  good-bye, 

It  is-  abrupt,  but,  ask  your  mother  why ! 

***** 

Then  teach  me,  great  Advertisement,  to  scorn 

The  faded  laurels  posthumously  worn ; 

If  fleeting  fame  alone  shall  be  my  share, 

Yet  everything  is  transitory  here. 

Great  Heavens  !  grant  I  may  not  die  unknown  ; 

Grant  me  a  living  Fame,  or  grant  me  none. J 

*  The  name  of  the  capital  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Nod. 

f  "  Lo,  thy  dread  empire,  chaos,  is  restored." — Dunciad,  TorE. 

%  "  Oh,  grant  an  honest  fame  or  grant  me  none  !  " — Pope. 
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By  F.  BAY  FORD  HARRISON. 

About  623  B.C.  appeared  the  first  number  of  the  Acta  Diurna  of 
Rome.  This  was  certainly  one  of  the  earliest  periodicals  on  record. 
Political  speeches,  law  reports,  police  news,  births,  marriages, 
divorces,  and  funerals  were  made  public  in  sheets  which  were 
hung  up  at  various  points  of  the  cit}^  and  which  served  the 
Romans  with  the  same  sort  of  fare  as  that  which  Londoners 
obtain  from  the  Times.  The  Acta  Diurna  are  things  of  the  far 
past ;  but  there  still  flourishes  a  journal  nearly  nine  hundred  and 
eighty  years  old.  The  King-Paw,  or  chief  sheet,  is  published 
at  Pekin,  and  dated  its  first  number,  it  is  said,  in  a.d.  911,  or 
in  whatever  may  be  the  Chinese  equivalent  for  that  year  of 
the  Christian  era.  It  has  a  circulation  of  about  fourteen  thousand 
copies,  and  appears  weekly.  The  Venetian  Notizie  Scritte, 
dating  from  1536,  is  the  ancestor  of  all  our  modern  journals.  But 
I  am  not  now  intending  to  consider  daily  papers. 

They  who  read  much  are  probably  less  influenced  by  what 
they  read  than  are  they  who  read  little ;  to-day's  information 
counteracts  that  of  yesterday.  But  certain  books  have  changed 
the  whole  current  of  men's  thoughts.  Cervantes  found  his  age 
so  befooled  with  false  chivalry  and  pseudo-heroism,  that  he  did 
the  world  good  service  when  he  attacked  windmills  masquerading 
as  giants,  and  smote  them  such  weighty  blows  with  his  trenchant 
and  doughty  pen  that  they  never  afterwards  troubled  the  world. 
In  our  own  days  we  are  informed  by  the  police  that  boys  and 
lads  have  occasionally  become  thieves  and  vagabonds  chiefly 
through  reading  highly-spiced  re'chauffe's  of  the  deeds  of  Jack 
Sheppard,  Paul  Clifford,  and  Dick  Turpin.  Were  there  no 
socialistic  newspapers  there  would  be  few  socialists ;  no  atheistic 
prints,  few  atheists ;  no  extravagant  writers,  few  extravagant 
speakers. 

In  the  same  way,  though  perhaps  not  so  rapidly  or  so  notice- 
ably, all  good  influences  are  spread  through  periodical  literature. 
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A  few,  very  few,  men  make  original  researches  in  history,  science, 
literature ;  they  constantly  communicate  to  the  public  their  con- 
clusions in  articles  which  may  be  read  by  those  who  are  running 
in  the  crowded  race  of  modern  life.  We  learn  a  little  of  every- 
thing from  "the  magazines."  And  our  sources,  or  rather  our 
cisterns,  of  knowledge  are  filled  from  very  various  springs.  Take 
an  ordinary  upper-middle-class  household,  and  look  at  their 
news  vendor's  bill.  For  the  father  comes,  say  the  Contemporary, 
and  probably  a  professional  monthly,  with  as  likely  as  not  a 
photographic,  microscopic,  bicyclic,  floricultural,  or  other  special 
journal  for  his  enlightenment  on  the  subject  of  his  favourite 
amusement.  The  mother  is  perhaps  content  with  her  daily  paper 
and  the  Graphic  ;  the  sons  have  Temple  Bar  and  the  Boy's  Own 
Paper  ;  the  girls  take  the  Queen,  the  Monthly  Packet,  and  Little 
Folks;  the  baby  has  the  Child's  Pictorial  or  Sunshine;  the 
servants  read  the  Family  Herald  and  the  London  Journal; 
whilst  CasselVs  Saturday  Journal  finds  favour  in  the  homes  of 
the  people  throughout  the  country.  I  have  often  been  surprised 
that  the  dog  and  the  cat  do  not  combine  to  subscribe  for  a 
magazine  of  their  own,  but  perhaps  they  are  content  with  their 
special  column  in  Gardening. 

Among  ritualists  the  Church  Times  is  eagerly  perused ;  among 
"  High  Church  people,"  the  Guardian;  among  Low  Church  people 
the  Record  or  Rock ;  Dissenters  patronise  the  Christian  World ; 
teetotalers  the  Temperance  Chronicle;  "Salvationists"  the  War 
Cry;  while  at  the  other  end  of  the  religious  scale  our  Roman 
Catholic  countrymen  read  the  Tablet,  Between  and  among 
these  periodicals,  religious,  technical,  and  general,  are  others 
almost  innumerable,  which  one  may  poetically  describe  thus  : 
"  thick  as  leaves  in  Paternoster  Row." 

The  population  of  England  has  always  been  increasing,  and 
yet  the  increase  of  literature  did  not  by  any  means  keep  pace 
with  the  population  until  quite  recently.  A  hundred  years  ago 
the  dailies,  weeklies,  and  monthlies  might  be  easily  enumerated ; 
now  time  and  space  would  fail  me  if  I  tried  to  draw  up  a  list 
of  English  periodicals ;  I  mean  those  published  in  Great  Britain, 
excluding  all  coming  from  our  colonies,  and  from  England's 
mighty  daughter  across  the  Atlantic.  Wherever  English  people 
go  they  must  have  their  English  literature.    In  Paris  we  meet 
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with  Galignani,  in  Austria  with  the  Vienna  Weekly  News  ;  and 
so  forth. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  holds  the  first  and  foremost  place 
among  monthly  periodicals,  being  the  senior  and  doyen  of  them 
all.  The  babe  in  long  clothes  is  not  more  unlike  to  the  bearded 
man  of  forty  years  later,  although  the  same  individual,  than  is 
the  Gentleman's  of  January  1st,  1731,  to  the  Gentleman's  of 
November  1st,  1888.  Paper  and  type,  of  course,  are  different ; 
spelling  and  phraseology  have  changed  ;  and  the  subject-matter 
then  was,  much  of  it,  what  would  not  be  tolerated  now  in  any 
print  intended  for  general  reading. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine;  or,  Monthly  Intelligencer,  for  the 
year  1731,  promised  essays  of  various  kinds,  "  collected  chiefly 
from  the  public  papers ; "  "  select  pieces  of  poetry  ;  "  accounts  of 
"  remarkable  transactions ;  "  lists  of  "  births,  marriages,  deaths, 
promotions,  and  bankrupts;"  also  a  "register  of  books;"  and, 
finally,  "observations  on  gardening."  The  volume  is  said  to  be 
simply  "  By  Sylvanus  Urban,  Gent.,"  a  style  and  title  still  pre- 
served by  the  editor  of  this  ever-green  magazine.  An  engraving 
of  a  hand  grasping  a  bunch  of  flowers  is  placed  between  the 
mottoes  Prodesse  delectare  and  E  Pluribus  Unum.  The  imprint 
is  London:  Printed  and  sold  at  St.  John's  Gate,  by  F.  Jefferies 
in  Ludgate  Street,  and  most  Booksellers. 

The  introduction  is  quaint,  and  contains  some  curious  informa- 
tion. The  object  of  the  magazine  is  said  to  be  "  to  give  Monthly 
a  View  of  all  the  Pieces  of  Wit,  Humour,  or  Intelligence,  daily 
offer'd  to  the  Publick  in  the  News-papers  (which  of  late  are  so 
multiply 'd,  as  to  render  it  impossible,  unless  a  man  makes  it  a 
business,  to  consult  them  all),  and  in  the  next  place  we  shall  join 
therewith  some  other  matters  of  Use  or  Amusement  that  will  be 
communicated  to  us."  Mr.  Urban  goes  on  to  say  that  upon 
calculating  the  number  of  newspapers  he  finds  that  "no  less  than 
two  hundred  half-sheets  per  month  are  thrown  from  the  press  in 
London,"  and  that  about  the  same  number  are  printed  elsewhere 
in  the  Three  Kingdoms.  With  the  object  of  storing  up  the  most 
interesting  "  pieces  "  scattered  abroad  by  the  newspapers,  the  editor 
intends  to  treasure  them  "as  in  a  magazine;"  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  this  was  the  first  time  in  which  the  word  "  magazine  " 
was  used  to  describe  a  collection  of  literary  articles.  The  mention 
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of  "two  hundred  half-sheets  per  month  in  London  "  as  a  vast 
number  strikes  us  now  very  strangely,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
smile  at  Mr.  Urban's  idea  of  a  large  reading  public. 

The  title-page  bears  an  engraving  of  St.  Johns  Gate,  a  structure 
once  familiar  to  London  eyes,  but  swept  away  long  since.  This 
gate  has  been  thus  preserved  for  our  inspection,  just  as  Temple 
Bar  is  preserved  for  future  generations  on  the  cover  of  the  Temple 
Bar  Magazine.  It  was  the  gate  of  the  Priory  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem  (suppressed  in  1540),  and  was  a  fine  remnant  of  the 
ancient  monastic  building  which  has  left  its  name  to  St.  John's 
Square,  Clerkenwell. 

On  the  left  of  the  view  of  St.  John's  Gate  are  the  names  of  the 
chief  London  newspapers  of  the  day — London  Gazette,  London 
Journal,  Fog's  Journal,  Craftsman,  Grub  Street  Journal,  Weekly 
Register,  Free  Briton,  and  fifteen  others  ;  on  the  right  are  given 
the  names  of  the  York  News,  2  ;  Dublin,  6  ;  Edinburgh,  2 ; 
Norwich  and  Exeter,  each  2 ;  and  other  towns,  each  1  ;  to  which 
are  added  Jamaica  and  Barbados,  each  with  its  journal.  There 
is  a  certain  political  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that,  in 
1731,  Dublin  was  thrice  as  literary  as  Edinburgh.  I  will  not 
go  through  the  list  of  contents,  but  notice  the  contents  themselves. 

The  first  article  is  taken  from  the  Craftsman,  and  contains 
no  scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  a  great  deal  of  eulogy 
of  her  public  character ;  the  Craftsman  also  discusses  "  a  certain 
great  man,"  "  the  liberty  of  the  press,"  and  some  other  matters 
of  momentary  interest ;  similar  excerpts  are  given  from  the 
London  Journal  and  from  Fog's  Journal.  The  extracts  from 
the  Grub  Street  Journal  are  of  scientific  and  literary  bearing. 
A  project  appears  to  have  been  under  consideration  for  a  new 
method  of  judicial  punishments,  namely,  that  empirical  surgical 
operations  should  be  performed  on  condemned  malefactors ;  there 
was  at  that  time  no  Anti- Vivisection  Society.  Next,  Grub  Street 
criticises  the  Laureate's  New  Year's  Ode,  complains  of  the  increas- 
ing number  of  poets,  and  makes  some  remarks  on  methods  of 
conducting  controversy.  From  the  Weekly  Register  and  the 
Universal  Spectator  come  slight  paragraphs  on  various  subjects; 
and  the  Free  Briton  makes  use  of  his  freedom  to  impugn 
the  veracity  of  the  Craftsman.  The  British  Journal  has 
some  words  on  pawnbrokers,  on  music,  and  on  Addison's  opera 
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Rosamond;  the\Daily  Courant  contributes  an  extract  from  a 
discourse  made  to  the  Royal  Society  about  operations  on  the 
ear;  and  Read's  Journal  gives  a  few  lines  on  "the  present  state 
of  the  Law." 

Colley  Cibber  was  at  this  time  Poet  Laureate ;  his  name  even 
now  raises  a  smile,  though  there  have  been  wearers  of  the  laurel 
even  more  unworthy  than  he.  His  New  Year's  Ode  is  given 
in  full.  Perhaps  a  few  quotations  from  it  may  enliven  the 
present  article : 

"  Ye  grateful  Britons,  bless  the  year 

That  kindly  yields  increase, 
While  plenty  that  might  feed  a  war 

Enjoys  the  guard  of  peace.; 
Your  plenty  to  the  skies  you  owe, 

Peace  is  your  monarch's  care  ; 
Thus  bounteous  Jove,  and  George  below, 

Divided  empire  share." 

And  farther  on,  alluding  to  the  junior  members  of  the  Royal 
Family : 

w  Behold  in  every  face  imperial  graces  shine, 
All  native  to  the  race  of  George  and  Caroline." 

And  again : 

"  Hail !  Eoyal  Caesar,  hail  ! 

Like  thus  may  every  annual  sun 
Add  brighter  glories  to  thy  crown, 
'Till  suns  themselves  shall  fail !" 

These  verses,  with  which  those  of  William  Wordsworth  or 
Lord  Tennyson  cannot  be  compared,  are  parodied  and  burlesqued 
in  this  first  number  of  the  Gentleman's ;  there  are  a  few  other 
scraps  of  verse,  and  then  comes  the  Monthly  Intelligencer,  con- 
taining morsels  of  news  not  unlike  the  small  paragraphs  of  our 
present  society  papers.  On  the  6th  January,  "  Mr.  Sharpless, 
High  Commissioner  of  Holbourn  Division,"  made  what  we  should 
now  call  a  raid  upon  "  a  notorious  gaming-house  ; "  and  the  editor 
gives  a  list  of  the  "  officers  "  of  such  an  establishment ;  these  are 
eighteen  in  number,  cum  multis  aliis.  The  next  paragraph — 
curious  juxtaposition — relates  to  the  Edinburgh  "  Society  for 
Propagating  Christian  Knowledge."  On  the  12th  January,  "Sir 
Isaac  Shard,  kt.,  and  John  Fuller,  Esq.,  the  present  Sheriffs, 
went  to  Wood  Street  Compter,  and  distributed  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  to  the  poor  debtors  confined  there."  On  the  15th 
at  Cork,  a  man  named  Tim.  Croneen,  for  an  atrocious  murder, 
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was  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  On  the 
25th  a  harmless  duel  was  fought  in  St.  James's  Park,  between 
the  "  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord  Hervey  and  the  Rt.  Hon.  Wm.  Pulteney, 
Esq."  On  the  same  day  some  "  workmen  digging  at  Waverlay, 
in  Surrey  (where  an  abbey  was  founded  about  600  years  ago 
by  Wm.  Gifford,  then  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Abbot  of 
Waverlay,  as  appears  by  the  Monasticon  Anglicanum,  vol.  i., 
p.  703),  they  found  a  leaden  pot  in  which  the  heart  of  a  man 
was  preserved  in  spirits,  supposed  from  an  inscription  on  a  tomb 
in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Winchester,  to  be  the  heart  of  the 
said  bishop,  which  was  not  in  the  least  decayed."  On  the  28th 
the  "new  church"  of  St.  George,  Bloomsbury,  was  consecrated. 

From  Burlington  in  Pensilvania  (sic)  came  an  account  of  a 
curious  trial  for  witchcraft ;  "  a  like  transaction  happened  at 
Frome,  in  Somersetshire,  in  September  last ; "  and  a  similar  but 
more  typical  one  in  "December  last  at  Mortagne  in  France." 
Next  follows  the  well-known  ghost  story  of  the  dog  of  Middle- 
manse,  near  Craighel,  N.B. 

Casualties,  death,  marriages,  promotions,  prices  of  goods  (3  per 
cent.  ann.  95,  and  South  Sea  Stock  103|),  monthly  bill  of 
mortality,  for  London,  (1969  in  all,  one  person  aged  103),  foreign 
advices,  bankrupts  (15),  and  books  (60  in  number,  but  not  one,  I 
think,  surviving  to  this  day)  complete  the  varied  menu  offered  to 
Mr.  Urban's  literary  convives. 

There  are  forty  pages  of  small  octavo  printed  in  double  columns. 
I  have  been  thus  minute  in  describing  the  first  Gentleman's 
Magazine  because  a  remarkable  infancy  has  been  succeeded  by 
a  noble  maturity ;  and  because  after  a  century  and  a  half  of 
vigorous  life  this  Methuselah  of  periodicals  shows  no  signs  of 
decrepitude  or  old  age.  Mr.  Sylvanus  Urban,  like  the  proverbial 
king,  never  dies.  In  1888  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus  do  for  him 
what  J.  Jefferies  did  in  1731,  and  doubtless  the  public  of  our 
own  day  do  for  him  what  the  public  did  for  him  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  years  ago — buy  and  appreciate. 

In  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  for  August  1731  the  following 
appears  in  a  parenthesis  : — 

"  Without  presuming  too  much  on  our  own  merit  we  may  venture  to  affirm  that 
the  Gentleman^  Magazine,  when  collected  into  volumes,  will  be  read  by  posterity 
with  equal  pleasure  as  the  best  test  of  the  writing  of  the  present  age  ;  having,  we 
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conceive,  this  advantage  over  any  one  paper,  namely — a  much  greater  variety,  and 
the  argument  on  both  sides  with  an  absolute  impartiality." 

This  prophecy  has  been  amply  fulfilled,  although  the  late 
volumes  contain  original  matter,  and  not  merely  reprints,  as  did 
the  former. 

Passing  on  to  other  periodicals  of  advanced  years  I  come  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  of  which  the  first  number  is  dated  October 
1802.  The  "advertisement "  declares  that  the  editors  "wish  their 
journal  to  be  distinguished  rather  for  the  selection,  than  for  the 
number,  of  its  articles."  It  will  be  conceded  that  quality  even  more 
than  quantity  has  been  the  mark  of  the  Edinburgh.  This  first 
number  contains  252  pages  of  rather  large  type  in  single  columns. 
Francis  JefFery  was  connected  with  it  from  the  beginning,  together 
with  Brougham,  Horner,  Sidney  Smith,  and  some  others.  In  1803- 
he  became  editor,  and  conducted  it  more  than  five-and-twenty 
years  in  such  a  manner  that  it  soon  was  regarded  as  the  arbiter  of 
the  fate  of  young  authors,  and  the  judge  by  whose  decision  all  new 
books  must  stand  or  fall.  Yet  as  judges  in  banco  often  reverse  the 
decisions  of  their  fellows  and  of  inferior  magistrates,  so  the  English 
people  has  more  than  once  reversed  the  sentence  of  the  Edin- 
burgh, and  a  book  condemned  to  death  has  survived  and  become 
immortal.  In  1807  Byron  published  his  "  Hours  of  Idleness,"  and 
was  immdiately  castigated  within  an  inch  of  his  life  by  the 
Edinburgh  Revieiv ;  that  inch  soon  became  an  ell ;  and  the  name 
of  Byron  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  poets. 

In  this  first  number  the  Edinburgh  has  some  very  severe 
remarks  to  make  on  Southey's  "  Thalaba,"  and  some  very  weak 
passages  to  extract  from  it.  Few  of  us  now  read  "  Thalaba,"  or 
Mrs.  Opie's  poem,  or  "  Bread  "  by  Samuel  Jackson  Pratt ;  nor  need 
we  wish  to  read  these  two  last-named  volumes  here  reviewed 
in  the  Edinburgh.  Works  of  philosophy,  travel,  science,  and 
politics  are  noticed  and  criticised,  and  also  three  sermons.  A 
notice  of  "Dr.  Tarrs  Spifcal  Sermon,  preached  at  Christchurch, 
upon  Easter  Tuesday,  April  15,  1800,"  opens  with  a  remark  upon 
"  Dr.  Parr's  Wig,"  and  its  great  size;  and  closes  with  the  painful 
reflection  that  "a  truly  devout  and  attentive  minister,  a  strenuous 
defender  of  church  establishment,  and  by  far  the  most  learned 
man  of  his  day,  should  be  permitted  to  languish  on  a  little  paltry 
curacy  in  Warwickshire." 
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I  must  not  linger  too  long  among  reviews  which  have  the  same 
family  features.  The  Quarterly,  published  by  the  still  flourishing 
"John  Murray,"  is  in  appearance  much  like  the  Edinburgh.  I 
can  hardly  tell  one  from  the  other  as  they  lie  open  before  me. 
The  first  number  is  for  February  1809,  and  contains  240  pages  of 
eighteen  articles.  I  will  select  those  now  most  interesting.  One 
is  on  the  "  Reliques  of  Robert  Burns,"  in  which  is  said  what  has 
been  said  many  a  time  since ;  another  on  "  Woman ;  or,  Ida  of 
Athens,"  by  Miss  Owenson,  who,  as  Lady  Morgan,  lived  and  wrote 
almost  into  our  own  days.  Her  later  novels  deserved  and  attained 
a  popularity  to  which  this  monstrous  romance  had  no  chance  of 
attaining.  Another  book  reviewed  is  Southey's  translation  of  the 
Cid,  to  which  is  given  warmer  praise  than  the  Edinburgh  could 
award  to  "  Thalaba."  These  are  the  lighter  papers  in  the  first 
Quarterly;  the  others  are  tolerably  "stiff." 

Blackwood,  with  his  familiar  double  columns  and  small  type, 
dates  his  first  number  April  1817.  This  is  not  entirely  a  review 
like  the  Edinburgh  and  the  Quarterly,  but  also  a  magazine 
like  the  Gentleman  s.  There  are  a  great  many  original  com- 
munications  and  some  original  poetry.  There  is  a  "  Monthly 
Register  of  Foreign  Intelligence,"  "Proceedings  of  Parliament," 
etc.  John  Wilson,  under  the  name  of  Christopher  North,  joined 
the  staff  of  Blackwood  soon  after  its  first  appearance ;  indeed,  he 
was  Blackwood  much  in  the  same  way  as  Thackeray  at  first 
was  the  Cornhill,  and  Miss  Yonge  now  is  the  Monthly  Packet 
Samuel  Warren's  wonderfully  vivid  a  Diary  of  a  late  Physician  " 
came  out  in  this  magazine  in  1830.  In  No.  5,  for  August  1817 
is  an  eulogistic  notice  of  Moore's  "Lalla  Rookh."  In  June  1817 
appeared  a  critique  which  I  copy  in  extenso :  "  The  Craniad,  or 
Spurzheim,  illustrated ;  a  poem  in  two  parts.  12  mo.  Black- 
wood, Edinburgh,  1817." 

"  The  '  Craniad  '  is  the  worst  poem  we  have  now  in  Scotland.  The  author  has  it 
in  his  power  at  once  to  decide  the  great  craniological  controversy.  Let  him  submit 
his  skull  to  general  inspection,  and  if  it  exhibits  a  single  intellectual  organ 
fcpurzheim's  theory  is  overthrown." 

Blackwvody  has  seen  many  another  magazine  dance  into  light 
and  die  into  the  shade ;  Eraser's  is  gone,  and  Bentley's,  and  the 
New  Monthly,  so  long  edited  by  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth;  and  of 
those  of  a  lower  class,  such  as  St.  Paul's  and  the  Burlington, 
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we  have  known  several  with  hardly  more  than  an  ephemeral 
existence.  Others,  again,  have  succeeded  at  their  first  venture, 
and  still  show  no  sign  of  decay.  The  Fortnightly  is  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  having  come  into  being  as  really  a  fortnightly 
review  on  the  15th  May,  1865,  under  the  editorship  of  George 
Henry  Lewes.  His  name  appears  in  the  first  volume,  together 
with  the  names  of  Anthony  Trollope,  George  Eliot,  the  Rev. 
Archer  Gurney,  all  of  whom  have  gone  ad  plures ;  Frederic 
Harrison,  Robert  Buchanan,  George  Meredith,  Professor  Huxley, 
may  have  papers  in  next  month's  number  even  as  they  had 
in  the  first.  But  it  is  now  a  long  time  since  the  Fortnightly 
admitted  a  story  within  its  columns;  nor  does  it  often  bloom 
with  a  poem. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  opened  in  March  1877  with  a  poem, 
a  prefatory  sonnet,  by  the  Poet  Laureate,  then  Mr.  Tennyson. 
He  laid  down  accurately  the  lines  on  which  the  new  review 
would  run.  It  is  of  sterner  stuff  than  even  the  Fortnightly 
and  the  Contemporary,  and  is  given  up  almost  entirely  to  the 
consideration  of  the  very  deepest  problems  of  politics  and  science. 
Almost  all  the  writers  in  the  first  numbers  are  still  writing  in  its 
pages.  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  James  Stephen,  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Mr.  Henry  Irving,  Cardinal  Manning,  then,  as  now,  were  con- 
tributors to  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  high  price  of  these 
scientific  reviews  goes  to  prove  how  very  many  persons  read 
for  instruction,  not  amusement. 

Yet  a  far  greater  number  read  for  mere  amusement,  and  for 
amusement  mingled  with  instruction.  Something  of  teaching  is 
conveyed  in  almost  everything  that  is  written ;  for  under  even 
the  jest  of  the  buffoon  lurks  satire,  and  his  bauble  gives  sly  but 
hard  raps.  There  are  periodicals  devoted  to  the  science  of 
education;  others  mingle  teaching  with  religion,  teaching  with 
morality;  others,  such  as  Knowledge  and  Nature,  deal  with 
science  pure  and  simple.  The  Quiver  instructs  and  attracts,  and 
has  an  enormous  circulation,  as,  indeed,  have  all  Messrs.  Cassell's 
publications. 

By  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  I  am  able  to 
examine  the  first  numbers  of  the  Quiver,  a  periodical  which  has 
improved  in  every  respect  during  the  quarter-century  of  its 
existence.   It  was  at  first  a  fortnightly  magazine,  and  the  earliest 
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number  is  dated  September  1-14,  1861.  The  size  of  the  page 
was  the  same  as  of  late,  and  the  columns  always  double  ;  but 
then  the  pages  of  a  number  were  twenty-four,  whereas  twenty- 
six  years  later  they  were  sixty-four,  and  now  they  are  eighty, 
Both  type  and  paper  of  the  more  recent  issues  are  very  superior 
to  those  of  the  first  volume,  and  the  most  striking  improvement 
consists  in  the  illustrations,  often  quite  beautiful,  with  which  the 
Quiver  is  now  adorned. 

In  the  first  number  the  names  of  contributors  are  not  given, 
as  in  later  numbers  j  but  in  one  instance  an  open  secret  needs 
no  explanation  :  "  The  Channings :  a  Tale.  By  the  author  of 
1  Danesbury  House/  'East  Lynne,'  etc."  It  was  but  the  other  day 
that  Mrs.  Henry  Wood  was  taken  from  her  work  of  amusing  us 
with  stories  of  which  the  moral  drift  was  always  good,  though 
the  intellectual  was  too  sensational  for  very  sober  minds.  Among 
the  writers  for  the  Quiver  we  now  find  many  of  high  standing 
in  the  literary  world  ;  and  the  changes  made  in  October  1887 
point  to  increased  success  in  the  past,  and  to  increased  success 
in  the  future.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  number  of 
readers  of  a  book  when  we  remember  that  of  every  copy  there 
are  two,  three,  or  more  readers.  I  am  allowed  to  mention  that 
the  average  monthly  sale  of  the  Quiver  is  150,000  ! 

As  the  Quiver  is  chiefly  in  the  interests  of  Evangelical 
religion,  so  the  Monthly  Packet  is  chiefly  intended  for  those 
who  call  themselves,  or  are  called,  High  Church.  It,  like  most 
other  magazines,  has  passed  through  various  stages  of  growth, 
and  in  its  later  form  is  more  attractive  than  it  was  in  its  earlier 
days. 

The  Monthly  Packet,  as  fresh  and  as  hardy  as  a  monthly  rose, 
opened  its  first  bud  on  June  1st,  1851,  under  the  editorship  of 
Miss  Yonge,  whose  skilful  hands  still  tend  it  after  thirty-seven 
years  of  growth.  Its  first  form  was  superficially  smaller  than  its 
present ;  each  number  consisted  of  sixty-four  pages.  Miss  Yonge 
has  been  good  enough  to  lend  me  her  own  bound  copy  of  the 
first  volume,  and  a  glance  through  it  reveals  many  points  of 
interest.  The  editor's  Introductory  Letter  explains  the  intention 
of  the  magazine,  which  is  "  to  assist  the  most  important  part  of 
education — namely,  self-education,"  and  to  help  those  who  are 
forming  "  their  own  characters,  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
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five-and-twenty."  And  we  certainly  owe  a  great  debt  to  a  lady 
who  has  devoted  her  talents  to  such  a  good  purpose  during  so 
long  a  period  in  which  our  seniors,  our  contemporaries,  and  our 
juniors  have  been  forming  their  own  characters.  Miss  Yonge 
laid  it  down  in  this  introduction  that  the  Monthly  Packet  would 
be  on  Church  of  England  lines ;  and  this  promise  she  has  strictly 
fulfilled.  The  circulation  of  many  thousands  to  which  her 
magazine  has  attained  proves  the  prevalence  of  Church  principles 
among  the  upper  classes  of  society  ;  and  of  a  certain  content  with 
soberness  in  fiction,  for  neither  Miss  Yonge,  nor  any  of  her  staff, 
indulge  in  sensation  so-called,  or  any  of  those  mysteries  and  ex- 
travagances which  are  so  rife  in  the  stories  of  most  periodicals. 

The  first  article  in  the  first  Packet  bears  a  title  now  very 
familiar  to  Miss  Yonge's  readers  :  "Cameos  from  English  History." 
This,  the  leader  of  a  long  series,  is  on  the  Church  of  Northumbria, 
and  dates  its  narrative  616.  These  little  passages,  cut  out  from 
history  and  brought  into  high  and  delicate  relief,  serve  the  ex- 
cellent purpose  of  making  history  interesting.  Miss  Yonge  shows 
the  makers  of  history  as  men  and  women  who  ate  and  slept, 
who  talked  and  laughed  and  wept,  and  lived  through  lives  of 
shade  and  sunshine  even  as  we  do.  There  have  been  teachers 
of  history  who  seem  to  have  endeavoured  to  squeeze  out  from 
the  past  all  its  juice  and  flavour,  and  to  present  their  young 
readers  with  the  pips  and  the  rind  of  the  orange  only.  Dr. 
Valpy,  in  the  fourth  edition  of  his  Poetical  Chronology,  1804*, 
thus  disposes  of  the  House  of  Blois  : — 

STEPHEN. 

1135. 

When  centuries  eleven,  years  thirty-five, 
Were  gone,  the  brave  usurper  Stephen's  hand 
The  sceptre  seized  ;  to  keep  the  glittering  prize, 
How  oft  he  drenched  in  blood  th'  afflicted  land. 

But  to  laugh  at  the  old  system  of  dry  dates  is  to  slay  the  slain. 
.Miss  Yonge  still  finds  artistic  cameos  to  grace  the  mental  cabinets 
of  her  readers. 

In  this  first  number  of  the  Packet  also  begin  Conversations  on 
the  Catechism  and  the  story  of  the  Little  Duke,  both  by  the 
editor ;  and  three  tales  by  other  writers.  The  long  and  constant 
popularity  of  the  Monthly  Packet  indicates  the  existence  of  a 
youthful,  opulent  (the  price  of  the  magazine  is  Is.),  and  healthily- 
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minded  reading  public.  Few  magazines  have  had  so  long  a 
career  under  one  editor. 

The  Temperance  Chronicle  is  an  instance  of  a  "  class  "  news- 
paper. As  temperance  is  an  euphemistic  term  for  "  total  absti- 
nence," we  may  assume  that  few  but  total  abstainers  buy  the 
Chronicle.  I  have  not  seen  its  first  number,  but  I  remember 
it  some  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago,  in  its  early  form  of  the 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Magazine,  small  and  square 
in  shape ;  now  it  is  large  and  tall.  The  tone  is  latterly  more 
liberal,  less  classish,  less  pharisaic  than  of  old.  There  is  also 
an  Anti-Teetotal  Magazine,  published  by  G.  W.  Wardman,  of  West 
Hartlepool. 

My  memory  also  serves  me  as  regards  the  Church  Times,  which 
was,  twenty  years  ago,  a  little-known  print  of  four  pages,  with  a 
small  leading  article,  some  small  items  of  Church  news,  and  about 
three  small  advertisements.  I  take  up  one  of  the  numbers  for 
October  1888.  It  consists  of  sixteen  pages,  with  a  supplement 
of  sixteen  pages;  there  are  three  leading  articles,  and  sixteen 
pages  of  advertisements.  In  1867  only  at  a  few  High  Church 
booksellers  could  it  be  obtained ;  in  188S  it  is  on  every  bookstall 
and  in  every  newshop  on  Friday  afternoon.  And  yet  this  is 
most  markedly  a  class  publication,  being  patronised  almost 
exclusively  by  the  Ritualist  section  of  the  Church  of  England. 

I  have  before  me  the  first  and  the  last  numbers  of  the  Journal 
of  Education.  The  first  is  dated  January  1872,  and  calls  itself 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education  and  Scholastic  Advertiser. 
Its  shape  is  a  small  octavo,  it  is  in  a  blue  paper  cover,  and  the 
publishers  are  Groombridge  &  Sons,  Paternoster  Row.  As  early 
as  1867  its  predecessor  had  been  published  by  Allnian,  under  the 
title  of  the  Scholastic  Register  and  Journal  of  Education.  In 
July  1873  there  appeared  in  the  Journal  an  address  to  "Our 
Readers,"  in  which  it  was  announced  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  year  the  Journal  would  be  issued  monthly,  and,  of 
course,  the  prefix  "  quarterly  "  would  be  dropped.  All  this  was 
done  as  promised ;  the  cover  became  yellow,  and  afterwards  grey, 
but  the  form  was  unaltered. 

Afterwards  the  Journal  assumed  its  present  appearance;  small 
quarto;  white  paper  both  inside  and  outside;  double  columns; 
u  Notes  ;  "  leading  articles  ;  correspondence ;  publisher,  William 
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Rice,  86,  Fleet  Street.  Perhaps  no  periodical  has  grown  more 
remarkably  in  circulation  and  public  estimation  than  this.  In 
1872  it  was  known  to  but  few  persons,  and  they  chiefly  men  and 
women  engaged  in  teaching,  while  now  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
hands  of  non-professionals  who  read  it  for  its  racy  "notes,"  its 
clever  articles,  its  trustworthy  reviews,  and — shall  I  say  above 
all  ? — for  its  offers  of  prizes.  The  Journal  was  one  of  the  first 
periodicals  to  set  tasks  and  give  money  to  the  best  performers  of 
them ;  two  guineas  to  the  best,  and  a  bound  volume  of  prize 
translations  to  several  of  the  second  best.  In  the  number  for 
December  1888  it  is  announced  that  279  competitors  had  sent  in 
translations  of  the  Latin  prose  set  in  the  previous  number.  In 
easier  tasks  there  are  often  500  or  600  competitors. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  Journal  there  are  eleven  small 
pages  of  advertisements,  in  the  last  number  seventeen  large 
pages.  The  circulation  has  increased  enormously.  Its  years 
have  been  few  and  good,  only  now  numbering  seventeen.  But  in 
those  seventeen  years  the  intelligent  interest  taken  by  the  public 
in  education  has  been  greatly  augmented ;  a  fact  evidenced 
by  the  popularity  of  this  specialist  print.  Many  of  those  who, 
in  1872,  were  old  educational  hands,  and  many  others  who  were 
not  much  more  than  pioneers  in  the  sight  of  the  public,  are 
happily  still  with  us,  glad  to  see  themselves  overtaken  or  passed 
on  the  march  by  younger  men.  In  the  early  as  in  the  late 
numbers  we  find  the  names  of  Miss  Shirreff,  Miss  Beale,  Rev. 
R.  H.  Quick,  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson,  and  many 
others.  They  have  spent,  and  are  still  spending,  their  educated 
faculties  in  the  noble  work  of  educating  the  faculties  of  others. 

Homer  sometimes  nodded,  and  no  doubt  Dr.  Busby  sometimes 
joked.  The  Schoolmaster  taking  his  walks  abroad  may  step  from 
the  office  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  at  No.  86,  Fleet  Street, 
into  that  of  Punch,  at  No.  85,  and  if  of  a  receptive  turn  of  mind, 
may  gain  instruction  at  the  latter  as  at  the  former. 

Of  our  comic  journals,  of  those  whose  philosophy  is  of  the 
laughing  order,  Punch  is  the  leader.  He  has  seen  the  birth  and 
the  early,  if  not  premature,  death  of  many  an  imitator  and 
competitor,  but  he  is  perennial,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  see 
immortal.  He  sprang  into  being  in  the  week  ending  17th  July, 
1841.   His  shape  and  size  were  the  same  as  they  now  are,  but  his 
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title  page  was  very  different.  It  bears  in  large  characters  the 
words  Punch;  or,  the  London  Charivari;  below  them  is  a  small 
drawing  of  Punch  pulling  the  noose  tight  round  the  neck  of  a 
suspended  demon,  who  holds  a  pitchfork;  and  below  is  the 
notice  volume  the  first,  with  the  imprint  London :  published  for 
the  Proprietors,  at  the  Office,  13,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  and 
sold  by  all  Booksellers.  The  Lntroduxtion  has  a  headpiece  of 
Punch  bowing,  supported  by  two  persons  in  masks,  one  of  whom 
holds  a  palette  and  brushes;  they  no  doubt  symbolise  writers 
and  artists.  Behind  them  are  three  figures  in  outline,  typical 
also,  I  suppose,  perhaps  portraits.  The  introduction  thus  com- 
mences :  "  This  Guffawgraph  is  intended  to  form  a  refuge  for 
destitute  wit;"  a  mock-modest  description  of  the  receptacle, 
which  was  really  a  Valhalla  into  which  the  humourists  and 
caricaturists  of  the  last  fifty  years  have  been  honoured  by 
admission.  Punch  declares  that  he  has  no  party  politics  ;  that 
Mrs.  J.  Punch  will  furnish  the  earliest  information  on  fashion 
and  fashions ;  that  an  experienced  nobleman  will  supply  the 
police  reports ;  that  reviews  will  be  entrusted  to  Jack  Ketch  ; 
the  fine  arts  to  Punch's  own  scene-painter;  music  to  the  man 
with  the  mouth-organ ;  the  drama  to  Mr.  Punch  himself ;  sporting 
to  "  a  Prophet; "  and  the  facetiae  to  the  following  learned  bodies : 
The  Court  of  Common  Council  and  the  Zoological  Society ; 
the  Temperance  Association  and  the  Waterproofing  Company  ; 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  the  Highgate  Cemetery;  the 
Dramatic  Authors  and  the  Mendicity  Societies;  the  Beefsteak 
Club  and  the  Anti-dry-rot  Company ;  with  prose  and  verse  from 
all  the  "  funny  dogs  with  comic  tales."  Tail-piece  showing  six 
of  the  funny  dogs.  The  wit  does  not  strike  one  as  very  brilliant 
in  this  introduction,  but  on  turning  over  the  leaves  of  this  first 
number  one  feels  a  certain  freshness  and  quaintness  which  seem 
now  almost  boyish.  Punch  begins  with  his  "  Moral,"  thus 
differing  from  iEsop  and  other  fablists.  His  second  page  is 
occupied  by  "  a  railroad  novel."  In  1841  steam  travel  must  have 
been  still  somewhat  new,  and  Punch  thought  that  novels  should 
be  written  in  a  correspondingly  rapid  style.  Now  we  have 
railway  novels  galore,  but  their  style  is  not  yet  merely  that 
of  a  table  of  contents.  Next  come  Lessons  in  Punmanship  by 
Mr.  T.  Hood ;  and  very  poor  puns  they  are,  such  as  must  have 
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made  Tom  Hood  turn  in  his  armchair,  unless  indeed  they  were 
his  own  offspring.  A  whole  page  is  taken  up  with  Voting, 
drawn  out  like  a  genealogical  table ;  and  there  are  short  para- 
graphs in  prose  and  rhyme  on  matters  of  the  day  in  much  the 
same  form  as  those  which  fill  up  the  pages  of  the  copy  of  Punch, 
which  was  displayed  on  every  bookstall  last  Wednesday. 

Punch  could  not  be  omitted  from  any  list  of  our  leading 
periodicals  ;  yet  it  scarcely  fulfils  my  intention  of  showing  the 
expansion  of  the  reading  public ;  for  quantity  remains  the  same, 
while  quality  cannot  be  said  to  have  improved  since  the  da}Ts 
when  such  men  as  Hood,  Thackeray,  a  Becket,  and  Albert  Smith 
wrote  for  it,  and  Doyle  and  Leech  drew  for  it,  But  the  multi- 
tude of  comic  papers  now  current  shows  that  the  number  of 
persons  who  read  and  admire  Punch  must  have  a  vast  concourse 
of  followers  among  those  who  are  able  to  spend  not  threepence 
on  the  chief  jester,  but  one  penny  on  the  lesser  jokers  I  may 
add  that  there  is  a  want  of  refinement  in  both  the  letterpress  and 
the  illustrations  of  the  early  Punch,  which  we  do  not  notice 
in  his  later  issues. 

I  must  not  pause  to  speak  at  any  length  of  the  old,  yet 
vigorous,  Family  Herald,  and  the  younger,  but  more  dashing, 
Bow  Bells,  which  both  serve  the  useful  purpose  of  brightening 
the  dull  lives  of  the  working  classes.  Aladdin's  cave  did  not 
contain  greater  stores  of  jewels  than  do  these  two  and  other 
similar  periodicals ;  they  have  on  their  visiting  lists  more  lords 
and  ladies  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  peerages  of  all  Europe ; 
more  millionaires  than  the  Bourses  of  the  whole  world  could 
call  to  mind ;  and  more  beauty  than  has  adorned  the  entire 
human  race  since  it  emerged  from  simian  ugliness.  Yet  withal 
these  papers  are  perfectly  harmless  ;  they  do  not  gild  vice,  or 
whitewash  wickedness ;  and  the  romances  with  which  they  enter- 
tain the  young  men  and  maidens  of  the  counter  and  the  servants' 
hall  are  as  grown-up  fairy  tales,  and  a  blessed  relief  from 
measuring  ribbons  and  washing  dishes. 

I  will  now  shortly  notice  one  of  the  most  remarkable  periodicals 
of  the  present  century,  one  which  has  just  passed  its  jubilee,  and 
which  grows  in  bulk  and  circulation,  if  not  in  popularity,  with 
each  succeeding  year.  Few  books  require  and  receive  more 
.study  than  this,  and  few  editors  are  treated  with  less  gratitude 
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than  the  editor  of  this  noble  work.  Some  of  my  readers  may 
have  seen  a  copy  of  the  second  number  of  Bradshaivs  Railway 
Companion  exhibited  last  autumn  in  the  Manchester  Exhibition; 
the  first  number  can  only  b3  seen  in  the  British  Museum.  When 
started  in  1837  the  Companion  was  published  quarterly,  and  its 
price  was  one  shilling ;  of  late  years  the  issue  is  monthly,  and 
the  price  sixpence.  Besides  the  British  Bradshaiu  there  is  the 
Continental,  of  which  I  have  not  collected  statistics.  The  British 
Guide,  although  the  style  is  formal,  the  columns  narrow,  and  the 
get-up  unattractive,  has  grown  in  public  estimation  as  travel  has 
widened  men's  intellects  and  sympathies.  In  its  sixpenny  form 
it  only  achieved  a  sale  of  250  copies  of  its  first  number,  while  its 
monthly  circulation  now  constantly  reaches  100,000. 

Religious  periodicals  far  outnumber  those  devoted  to  any  other 
interest.  Some  of  them  rejoice  in  most  extraordinary  names. 
The  Eleventh  Hour;  Holiness  Advocate;  Penuel,  which  is 
described  as  an  "  unsectarian  religious  magazine,  advocating 
scriptural  holiness  and  entire  sanctification ;  "  Present  Truth,  said 
to  be  the  organ  of  the  Seventh-day  Aclventist  Society ;  Prophetic 
Netvs  and  Israel's  Watchman,  which  is  "  a  Hebrew-Christian  and 
prophetic  magazine;"  Jottings  from  the  Shade  of  the  City  of 
London,  a  record  of  the  work  done  by  the  London  City  Mission. 
The  Occult  Magazine  is  the  Psychical  Research  journal;  New 
Ideas  for  Thinkers  should  be  acceptable  to  most  of  us;  the 
Fiddler  must  be  unacceptable  to  those  whose  friends  practise  on 
the  violin;  Parodies  of  the  writings  of  eminent  authors  must 
surely  be  worse  than  useless,  for  who  would  love  to  see  his  best 
friends  caricatured  ?  Israel's  Hope  and  Destiny  advocates 
British  identity  with  the  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel ;  but  I  confess 
myself  unable  to  perceive  why  any  Christian  should  wish  to 
claim  descent  from  those  tribes  which  were  cut  off  from  the 
"  chosen  people,"  and  from  whom  the  Founder  of  Christianity  did 
not  spring.  Stamp  collectors  have  their  own  journal;  so  have 
chess-players  ;  so  have  cyclists  ;  and  the  "  deaf  and  dumb ; "  and 
the  cooks ;  and  the  hydropaths ;  and  the  homoeopaths ;  and  the 
brass  bands;  and  the  advocates  of  the  "letter-note  singing 
method." 

In  fact,  there  would  appear  to  be  no  large  or  small  body  of 
English  people  bound  together  by  a  common  pursuit  or  interest, 
If.  s.  I.  6 
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25 

Daily  periodicals 

4 

433 

Weekly  „ 

.  97 

12 

Fortnightly  „ 

6 

12 

Semi-monthly  ,, 

4 

165 

Monthly  ., 

.  510 

6 

Bi-monthly  „ 

8 

7 

Quarterly  „ 

.  109 

Half-yearly  „ 

.  15 

660 

Irregular  „ 

.  48 

811 

however  trivial  or  foolish  that  pursuit  or  interest  may  appear  to 
outsiders,  but  has  its  own  "  organ."  Mr.  Sylvanus  Urban,  with 
his  "  no  less  than  two  hundred  half-sheets  per  month,"  might  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  there  are  now  published  in  London : — 

Daily  papers 
Weekly 

Fortnightly  „ 
Semi-monthly  ., 
Monthly  „ 
Quarterly  „ 
Irregular  „ 


The  whole  number  of  newspapers  published  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  is  2,51G,  and  of  periodicals,  1,116.*  The  power 
wielded  by  such  an  enormous  engine  as  the  press  is  beyond 
calculation ;  and  the  meanest  stoker  who  feeds  it  with  a  single 
grain  of  his  intellect  or  his  thought,  must  do  so  conscientiously, 
for  he  is  helping  to  evoke  a  force  mightier  than  he  can  control ; 
he  has,  too,  reason  to  be  humbly  proud  that  he  can  contribute  to 
a  force  which  is  far  stronger  than  that  of  king,  statesman,  or 
priest,  which  even  governs  kings,  statesmen,  and  priests,  and 
which  we,  looking  on  "  first  numbers  "  and  on  last  numbers,  may 
reasonably  expect  will  continue  to  increase  in  strength  and 
widen  in  area  as  the  population  of  the  world  increases  and  the 
range  of  man's  interests  widens. 

F.  BAYFORD  HARRISON. 


*  Since  the  above  was  written  the  numbers  have  slightly  altered. 
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By  J.  M.  BARBIE. 
I. 

THE  BARBER  OF  B RA NTINGHA ME  HALL. 

My  recollection  of  Brantinghame  Hall  at  the  St.  James's 
includes  a  character  not  mentioned  in  the  programme — say 
"Curly— a  barber,"  for  I  guessed  his  profession  while  he  was 
shaving  an  apple  between  the  acts.  It  was  the  first  night  of  the 
play,  and  we  sat  far  back  in  the  pit,  the  front  seats  of  which  are 
taken  with  a  rush  by  perhaps  the  most  critical  body  of  first- 
nighters  in  London.  In  front  of  me  sat  a  boy  who  ate  a  large 
bagful  of  buns  before  the  curtain  rose,  and  I  was  packed  between 
the  hairdresser  and  a  stout  gentleman,  whose  left  elbow  every- 
time  he  laughed  (and  that  was  frequently,  for  he  made  his  own 
jokes)  played  rub-a-dub  on  my  chest.  The  barber  acted  as 
chorus,  telling  me  (and  others  who  scowled)  what  was  to  happen 
in  each  act  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  "  setting."  He  was  nearly 
always  right,  which  does  not  strike  me  as  a  compliment  to  Mr. 
Gilbert,  though  the  hairdresser  explained  that  the  more  successful 
he  was  in  forecasting  a  piece  the  better  he  liked  it. 

The  curtain  rises  on  Brunt's  Station,  Australia,  where  Ruth, 
the  daughter  of  the  house,  has  nursed  the  Hon.  Arthur  Redrnayne 
back  to  life.  Miss  Julia  Neilson,  as  Ruth,  reminded  me  of  a 
gentleman  whose  wife  used  to  say  of  him,  proudly,  that  he 
"  looked  very  handsome  in  a  carriage  with  a  rug  over  him,"  for 
Miss  Neilson  is  delightful  so  long  as  she  does  not  act.  It  was  the 
play,  however,  and  not  the  actress  that  our  barber  followed.  His 
conversation,  which  was  scattered  like  ha'pence  at  a  Scotch 
marriage,  for  any  one  who  would  pick  it  up,  grew  louder  as  he 
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got  upon  Mr.  Gilbert's  trail.  I  distinctly  heard  him  whistle 
when  he  heard  that  Ruth  and  the  Hon.  Arthur  were  married. 

"  They  har,  har  they  ?  "  he  said.  "  Never  mind  "  (apologising 
to  himself  for  having  got  upon  the  wrong  track),  "  when  it  comes 
to  howniDg  'er  in  England,  see  if  'e  does  it ;  not  e."  After  a 
pause : 

"  A  convict's  daughter  !  Lord  Wot's-'is-name,  the  swell's  father, 
won't  have  nothink  to  do  with  'er." 

There  is  talk  of  Arthur's  friend  Ralph  Crampton,  against  whom 
Ruth  has  an  unexplained  prejudice. 

"  He's  been  makin'  up  to  the  gal,"  said  the  barber,  with  con- 
viction, "and  there'll  be  a  shindy  between  him  and  Harthur. 
He's  the  villain,  'e  is,  this  Crampton." 

Crampton  and  a  lawyer  enter. 

"A  lawyer,"  chuckled  the  barber ;  "  I  know  wot  'e's  come  about. 
Harthur  'as  to  go  back  to  England  immediate." 

Crampton  and  Ruth  are  left  on  the  stage,  and  before  either 
spoke  I  was  told  all  about  it. 

"  This  'ere  Crampton  '11  make  up  to  the  gal,  and  then,  just  when 
'e's  tryin'  to  kiss  'er,  you'll  see  Harthur  chuck  'im  across  the  stage, 
and  Crampton  '11  go  away  sayin'  as  'ow  'e  means  to  'ave  revenge." 

That  is  so;  and  then  it  appears  that  Arthur  must  return  to 
England  to  look  after  a  monster  fortune  which  has  been  left  him. 
Ruth  cannot  leave  her  father. 

"The  ship  '11  be  wrecked,"  said  the  barber;  "and  they'll  think 
Harthur's  drowned  ;  but,  bless  you  !  it  ain't  as  bad  as  that." 

The  scene  of  Acts  II.  and  III.  is  Brantinghame  Hall,  eighteen 
months  having  elapsed  since  he,  Arthur,  set  sail.  His  father, 
Lord  Saxmundham,  who  is  heavily  in  Crampton's  debt,  has  claimed 
his  son's  fortune,  not  being  aware  of  the  Australian  marriage. 

No  sooner  had  the  barber  looked  about  him  than  a  smile  of 
satisfaction  covered  his  face. 

"That  there  Crampton  '11  turn  hup,  you'll  see,"  he  said,  "and 
horder  the  old  boy  to  pay  the  money.  You  mind  as  'ow  'e  spoke 
about  'avin^  'is  revenue." 

"  But  the  earl  is  a  rich  man  now,"  I  pointed  out,  addressing  my 
neighbour  for  the  only  time. 

He  twisted  his  mouth  contemptuously. 

"  That's  hall  you  know,"  he  said  ;  u  w'y,  wot  do  you  think  the 
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gal  is  adoin'  of  hall  this  time  ?  Ain't  she  comin'  to  England  to 
see  the  hold  man  ?  I  tell  you  wot/'  he  continued,  "if  you  don't 
see  the  gal  come  in  at  that  door  in  ten  minutes  I'll  eat  my  'at." 

The  "gal"  appeared  the  next  moment,  at  which  he  nodded  his 
head  pleasantly. 

"  She'll  hoffer  the  hold  man  the  money/'  he  told  me,  "  but  the 
earl  won't  believe  as  she  is  'is  son's  wife." 

Here  my  neighbour  was  wrong.  The  earl  believes  at  once  ;  but 
he  will  accept  nothing  from  a  convict's  daughter.  In  Act  III.  Ruth 
pretends  that  she  is  prepared  to  marry  Crampton  on  the  under- 
standing that  he  will  trouble  Lord  Saxmundham  no  more. 

"  Just  as  they  are  agoin'  to  be  spliced,"  said  the  barber, 
"  'er  real  'usband,  Harthur,  '11  turn  hup,  and  she'll  faint  in  his 
harms." 

This,  too,  was  incorrect ;  but  the  barber  was  only  off  the  scent 
for  a  moment.  Ruth  makes  a  greater  sacrifice  than  the  one 
expected  of  her.  She  had  just  begun  to  make  it,  when  my 
neighbour,  as  it  were,  shot  past  her. 

u  She's  to  say  she  ain't  Harthur's  wife  at  hall,"  he  cried 
quickly,  and  that  was  just  what  she  did  say. 

I  did  not  sit  out  the  last  act  of  Brantinghame  Hall  (though  I 
see  that  u  Harthur  "  does  turn  up  at  the  end).  There  was  once 
a  famous  actor  who,  seeing  a  gentleman  in  the  stalls  putting  on 
his  coat  before  the  curtain  fell,  said  irritatingly,  "  Excuse  me,  sir, 
but  the  play  is  not  over  yet,"  to  which  the  genial  reply  was  given > 
"  Thank  you,  Mr.  So-and-so,  but  I've  had  quite  enough  of  it."  I 
felt  that  I  had  had  quite  enough  of  Brantinghame  Hall,  the 
only  poor  play  by  Mr.  Gilbert  known  to  me ;  and,  besides,  the 
stout  gentleman's  elbow  was  heavy  on  my  chest.  He  had  not 
once  smiled  during  the  first  act,  but  he  had  guffawed  repeatedly 
in  Acts  II.  and  III.  I  met  him  in  the  passage  on  my  way  out,  and 
he  was  still  tittering  to  himself. 

"  You  are  enjoying  the  piece  ?"  I  asked;  for  I  was  curious  to 
know  what  had  amused  him  so  much. 

His  face  expanded  into  a  grin. 

**  I'm  glad  I  came,"  he  said. 

"  I  saw  you  were  delighted,  but  I  confess  I  could  not  discover 
what  it  was  that  pleased  you.  You  laughed  when  Ruth  was 
apostrophising  the  portrait  of  her  dead  husband." 
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"  I  wasn't  thinking  of  her,"  he  said.  "  Bless  you,  no.  It  was 
the  chairs." 

"  Why,  what  chairs  ? " 

"  The  two  arm-chairs,  one  on  each  side  of  the  stage.  I  never 
saw  such  a  thing  in  my  life." 

"  Why,  was  there  anything  droll  about  the  chairs  ?  " 

"  The  funny  thing,"  said  the  stout  man,  "  is,  that  I  have  two 
chairs  identical  with  them.  I  couldn't  take  my  eyes  off  them 
chairs.  That's  what  I  was  laughing  at,  I  tell  you.  I  mean  to 
bring  my  wife  to  see  them." 

I  looked  behind  me  from  the  pit-door.  The  stout  gentleman 
was  telling  some  other  body  about  the  chairs. 

J.  M.  BARRIE. 


KOPHETUA  THE  THIRTEENTH. 


81  Romance. 

BY  JULIAN  CORBETT, 

Author  of  "  The  Fall  of  Asgard,"  "For  God  and  Gold,"  etc. 

Chapter  XXII. 

HERMITS. 

" '  For  thou,'  quoth  he, '  shalt  be  my  wife, 
And  honoured  for  my  queene  ; 
"With  thee  I  meane  to  lead  my  life, 
As  shortly  shall  be  seene.'  " 

Far  away  in  an  interminable  vista  of  rock  and  forest,  which 
lay  behind  the  king's  hunting  castle  like  the  littered  ruins  of  a 
world,  stretched  out  the  wilderness.  Silent  lay  the  piles  of 
desolation,  rank  after  rank,  and  voiceless  save  for  the  tales  which 
none  could  understand  of  the  ages  that  were  gone.  And  wildest 
of  all,  and  more  silent  and  full  of  inarticulate  eloquence,  was  the 
rift  where  the  Canon  of  the  Hermits  split  the  waste  in  two. 

Deep  into  the  bowels  of  the  stony  land  a  soft,  little,  laughing 
river  had  licked  its  way;  and  now  in  a  cool  channel,  flanked  with 
perpendicular  walls,  it  ran  on,  hundreds  of  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  wilderness,  and  seemed  to  rejoice  to  think  how  unenduring 
beside  itself  was  the  everlasting  rock. 

Once  or  twice  in  a  century  a  man  might  find  the  spot  as  he 
followed  a  trail  or  sought  the  riches  that  lay  hidden  in  the  hills. 
And  there,  as  he  stood  upon  the  brink  of  that  Titanic  trench,  he 
could  not  but  feel  the  overpowering  presence  of  the  ages  which 
were  young  when  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  laid.  He 
could  not  but  feel,  when  he  listened  to  the  river  far  below, 
singing  over  its  never-ending  task,  what  a  paltry  scratching  was 
the  greatest  work  a  man  could  do  between  the  cradle  and  the 
grave. 
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Perhaps  it  was  this  that  made  the  hermits  choose  it  for  a 
resting-place,  and  its  utter  solitude  as  well.  Whatever  was  the 
cause,  here  they  had  settled,  where  the  perpendicular  walls  were 
grimmest  and  highest ;  and  here,  far  up  in  the  face  of  the  gaunt 
cliffs,  they  had  hewn  out  caves  to  dwell  in.  Visibly  there  was 
no  approach  to  them  ;  but  he  who  found  his  way  to  the  little 
meadows  at  the  foot,  and  pierced  the  luxuriant  shrubs  out  of 
which  the  mighty  ramparts  sprung,  would  have  discovered  on 
either  hand  a  larger  cave,  which  served  at  once  as  entrance-hall 
and  corral  to  the  monastery.  From  the  inmost  recess  of  these 
a  rude  spiral  stair,  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  led  upwards  to  a 
maze  of  crooked,  and  inclined  galleries  communicating  with  the 
cells. 

Strange  as  was  the  hermitage,  the  hermits  were  stranger  still. 
Their  order  was  probably  without  parallel  in  the  history  of 
Christian  monasticism.  For  here  in  each  cell  lived  monk  and  nun 
as  man  and  wife. 

The  origin  of  the  order  was  lost  in  obscurity  and  unknown. 
The  literature  on  the  subject  was  consequently  prodigious.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  Oneirian  archaeology  lived  on  it. 
The  accessible  data  were,  however,  confined  to  two  rubbings  of 
symbols,  said  to  be  carved  on  the  walls  of  all  the  cells.  The 
younger  members  of  the  Royal  Society  were  prepared  to  prove 
from  these  that  the  order  was  pagan  in  its  origin,  and,  further,  that 
it  was  the  original  unreformed  oriental  predecessor  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  Smart  scientific  and  literary  society  took  this  view 
to  a  man;  but  plain  people,  such  as  local  antiquaries,  believed  it 
to  be  a  very  ancient  heresy  of  the  Carthaginian  Church.  Both, 
perhaps,  were  right.  The  gloomy  pessimism  of  African  Christianity 
took  many  fantastic  forms;  and  this,  the  most  fantastic  of  all, 
may  well  have  been  a  Montanist  modification  of  some  pre-existing 
pagan  brotherhood. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  the  order  was  in  existence  when 
Kophetua's  ancestor  founded  his  colony.  At  that  time  it  was  an 
isolated  print  of  the  Cross  in  a  waste  of  heathendom;  and,  as  soon 
as  it  was  discovered,  the  old  knight  took  it  under  his  protection. 
He  found  a  place  for  it  in  his  absorptive  community,  along 
with  all  the  other  ruins  of  peoples  and  social  systems  with 
which  the  country  was  littered.    Ho  affiliated  it  to  his  beggar- 
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guild.  The  order  was  thereafter  regularly  subsidised  ;  the  hermits 
were  registered ;  and,  though  amongst  themselves  they  were  all 
equal,  they  were  placed  under  an  abbot,  who  represented  them  in 
their  relation  to  the  state. 

In  those  days  the  community  had  been  numerous,  but  now  its 
numbers  had  greatly  fallen  off.  All  children  that  were  born 
to  the  hermits  were  taken  away  in  infancy,  to  be  brought  up 
at  a  hospital  of  the  order  in  a  neighbouring  town ;  and,  though 
formerly  many  re-entered  the  hermitage,  most  of  them  now 
preferred  the  licence  of  the  beggars'  guild,  of  which  they  were 
free.  Penelophon  herself  had  been  born  in  the  monastery;  but  her 
father,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  had  claimed  his  children  in 
a  fit  of  insane  anger  at  Heaven,  and  taken  to  the  Liberties  of 
St.  Lazarus. 

The  abbot  had  now  scarce  half  a  score  of  brethren  and  sisters 
to  be  responsible  for ;  but  he  regularly  made  his  report,  and  went 
to  receive  his  subsidy.  It  was  during  one  of  these  expeditions  that 
Kophetuahad  encountered  him  out  hunting.  He  was  a  pale  man, 
with  a  red,  ragged  beard,  and  grey  eyes,  which  glistened  under 
their  white  lashes  with  an  unhealthy  restlessness.  His  spare 
figure,  too,  stooped  forward  with  an  air  half  feeble,  half  eager,  so 
that  his  whole  aspect  was  one  of  aimless  intensity.  The  eagerness 
of  the  man  had  so  struck  Kophetua  that  he  had  accosted  him ; 
and,  interested  in  his  wild  talk,  had  accompanied  him,  without 
revealing  his  identity,  as  far  as  his  cell. 

Besides  the  hermits,  Kophetua  was  probably  the  only  man 
who  knew  where  the  rocky  monastery  was  ;  and  it  was  his  first 
thought,  after  he  had  left  Penelophon,  that  it  was  there  he  would 
be  able  to  find  a  safe  refuge  for  her.  So  with  the  first  glimmer  of 
dawn  he  had  summoned  her  from  her  prison,  and  silently  stolen 
out  to  the  stables.  Here  he  had  saddled  his  horse,  and,  strapping 
a  cushion  across  its  withers,  had  ridden  away,  with  Penelophon 
before  him. 

They  spoke  little  as  they  went;  she  was  too  happy,  and  he  half 
afraid.  For,  in  the  soiled  and  shabby  gown  she  wore,  and 
with  her  hair  knotted  loosely  up  as  best  she  could,  she  seemed 
once  more  the  same  strange  thin£  that  first  had  fascinated  him  in 
its  rags  and  filth.  Presently  she  grew  tired,  and  her  head  gradu- 
ally fell  upon  his  breast.    Then,  as  she  nestled  close  to  him,  a 
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sense  of  peace  came  into  his  heart.  Even  as  he  had  gone  to  fetch 
her  from  the  turret  he  knew  the  desire  of  finding  her  a  refuge  was 
not  the  only  reason  for  what  he  did.  Another  lay  whispering 
deep  down  in  the  bottom  of  his  thoughts.  At  first  he  would  not 
own  it ;  but  now,  as  he  neared  the  monastery,  and  the  beggar- 
maid  nestled  still  closer  in  her  weariness,  the  little  voice  spoke 
louder,  the  fancy  seemed  less  wild,  and  throne  and  crown  and 
people  grew  faint  and  far  away. 

The  abbot  was  getting  water  from  the  stream  as,  having 
descended  the  difficult  bridle-way  by  which  the  hermitage  was 
reached,  they  approached  it  along  the  meadows.  He  looked  up 
in  great  surprise  to  see  riding  towards  him  a  young  man  in  a  plain 
hunting  dress,  with  a  girl  in  a  grey  gown,  old  and  patched,  on  the 
saddle  before  him.  It  was  many  years  now  since  a  pair  had  come 
to  join  the  hermit  community,  and  they  were  younger  than  any 
novices  he  himself  could  remember.  So  he  set  down  his  gourd, 
and  came  forward  eagerly  to  meet  them. 

"  Welcome  !  welcome,  my  children  !  "  he  cried.  "  Even  so  should 
ye  come  to  the  holy  place,  riding  upon  one  horse,  even  as  one 
thought  shall  henceforth  bear  you  both  through  life  till  the  end. 
Come,  my  son,  trust  thy  wife  a  moment  to  me,  that  I  may  lift  her 
down.    Then  take  her  to  thy  breast  for  ever." 

A  faint  flush  overspread  Penelophcn's  wan  face  as  the  hermit  held 
up  his  arms  to  take  her.  And  as  for  Kophetua,  he  felt  his  heart 
leap  in  a  kind  of  reckless  ecstasy;  the  blood  rushed  tingling 
through  his  veins,  and  the  whispering  thought  that  had  lain  so 
quiet  seemed  to  spring  up  and  speak  aloud, 

The  moments  flew  by,  and  Kophetua  let  them  go  with  never  a 
word.  Penelophon  gazed  with  wide  eyes  upon  him,  in  shy  wonder 
that  he  still  held  back  the  truth.  But  Kophetua  could  not  speak. 
The  long  romantic  ride,  the  almost  unearthly  scene  about  him, 
and  the  abbot's  unexpected  welcome  had  strangely  affected  him. 
That  plain  little  word  "  wife  "  was  full  of  magic.  It  seemed  to 
have  transformed  his  life  into  an  old  tale  and  himself  into  its 
unreal  hero.  An  excitement  of  a  delicacy  he  had  never  known 
took  possession  of  him.  It  was  like  playing  in  a  masquerade, 
where  the  audience  believed  what  they  saw  was  real.  It  was 
play  with  all  the  spice  of  earnest,  and  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  break  the  spell.   It  would  he  lime  enough  to  explain  to-morrow, 
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he  thought.  To-night,  at  any  rate,  the  hermit's  mistake  would 
assure  them  of  shelter,  which  it  was  possible  he  might  deny  if  he 
knew  the  truth. 

So  Kophetua  put  his  horse  in  the  great  cave  on  the  abbot's  side 
of  the  stream,  and  then  they  all  went  together  up  to  his  cell, 
where  his  wife  prepared  a  frugal  meal.  Long  they  sat  together, 
listening  to  the  anchorites  as  they  talked  of  the  blessedness  of  the 
married  state  ;  and  each  time  they  spoke  of  them  as  man  and  wife 
Kophetua's  heart  beat  with  fresh  delight,  and  the  beggar-maid 
blushed  anew. 

Night  fell  at  last,  and  the  hermit  led  them  farther  up  the  long 
winding  stair,  all  dark  and  slippery  with  the  dripping  moisture, 
to  the  cell  that  was  to  be  theirs.  There  he  placed  a  flickering 
lamp  in  a  little  recess,  and  then,  with  his  blessing,  left  them  alone 
in  the  heart  of  the  living  rock. 

For  a  little  while  they  occupied  themselves  examining  the 
gloomy  abode.  But  the  feeling  of  oppression,  from  the  vast  masses 
of  rock  that  encompassed  them,  grew  insupportable  to  the  king, 
and  he  led  the  beggar-maid  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  There 
they  stood  in  silence,  side  by  side,  looking  out  upon  the  night. 
Before  them  was  the  giant  wall  of  grey  rock,  pierced  here  and 
there  with  dark  holes,  that  were  caves  like  their  own.  In  one 
glimmered  a  feeble  light,  and  from  it  crept  a  weird,  low  sound, 
as  of  a  man  and  a  woman  monotonously  chanting  a  weary  prayer. 
Then  it  ceased ;  the  light  died  out  with  the  chant,  and,  save  for  the 
voice  of  the  heedless  river,  as  it  hurried  on  far  below  them,  all 
was  hushed  in  the  majesty  of  the  night. 

The  sense  of  perfect  solitude  that  fell  upon  Kophetua  then  was 
strangely  sweet.  Far  beyond  the  dark  fringe  of  jungle  that 
crowned  the  cliff  rolled  the  solemn  stars,  but  even  they  seemed 
nearer  than  the  world  he  had  left.  As  the  last  sign  of  life  dis- 
appeared,  he  turned  instinctively  to  the  companion  of  his  place. 
He  saw  her  dimly  in  the  faint  starlight,  gazing  wistfully  at  him. 
As  their  eyes  met,  she  leaned  earnestly  towards  him,  and  half  put 
out  her  hand  in  an  unfinished  gesture  of  supplication. 

"  Trecenito  !  "  she  said,  and  then  stopped  abruptly ;  but  into  the 
one  word  was  gathered  such  intense  emotion,  such  a  world  of 
inarticulate  entreaty,  that  it  made  him  start,  and  his  breath  came 
fast.    For  some  moments  they  stood  looking  at  each  other,  each 
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deeply  moved,  and  it  was  Penelophon  who  braved  the  evil  silence 
and  spoke  first. 

"Trecenito,"  she  said  again,  "why  did  you  let  them  call  us 
man  and  wife  ?    Tell  me,  am  I — am  I  indeed  your  wife  ?  " 

Once  more  her  voice  seemed  to  shed  around  the  dim  figure  an 
inviolable  holiness,  and  make  him  suddenly  calm.  Without  a  word 
he  quietly  stepped  towards  her,  and  deliberately  put  his  signet 
ring  upon  her  finger.  Then,  taking  the  grey  form  in  his  arms,  he 
gently  kissed  the  pure,  pale  face.  In  another  moment  she  heard 
his  firm  step  on  the  rocky  stairs,  and  he  was  gone. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  abbot  came  to  milk  his  cow,  he  found 
Kophetua  fast  asleep  on  aheap  of  rushes  beside  his  horse.  Imme- 
diately he  roused  him. 

"  My  son,  my  son,"  he  cried,  "what  do  you  here?  Why  are 
you  not  beside  your  wife  ? " 

The  king  sprang  up,  and  rubbed  his  eyes.  Then  he  stared 
awhile  hard  at  the  hermit's  eager  face,  till  he  could  remember 
where  he  was. 

"I  have  no  wife,"  he  said  abruptly;  and,  striding  past  the 
hermit,  he  walked  rapidly  to  the  river,  and,  casting  off  his  clothes, 
he  leaped  into  the  cool  and  sparkling  water. 

But  even  the  heedless  river  could  not  bring  back  to  him  the 
cynical  calm  he  had  lost.  The  ancient  mystery  of  the  place  hung 
on  him  still  like  a  spell,  and  the  river  ran  by  behind  him,  laughing 
in  lofty  contempt,  as  he  took  his  way  back.  No  longer  could  he 
think  as  was  his  wont.  The  grim  cliffs  seemed  to  bar  him  from 
his  old  philosophy;  and  out  of  the  dark  holes  in  their  face,  which 
marked  the  deserted  cells,  seemed  to  come  whisperings  of  thoughts 
long  dead.  The  ghosts  of  all  the  sharp  griefs  and  insane  dream- 
ing that  had  wafted  men  and  women  hither,  age  after  age,  in 
seach  of  peace,  streamed  out  like  some  unseen  miasma,  and 
compassed  him  about.  How  many  had  been  whirled  into  this 
silent  eddy  in  the  great  river  of  time  before  him  to  find  or  wait 
for  the  telling  of  the  great  secret  that  vexed  their  souls !  It  was 
all  he  could  bring  his  thoughts  to  rest  on.  He  felt  about  him,  like 
a  living  presence,  the  spirit  of  a  mysticism  long  since  dead,  and  he 
could  reason  no  more. 

Suddenly  he  started,  to  find  himself  face  to  face  with  the  red- 
bearded  hermit. 
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u  What  is  this  sin,  my  son  ?  What  is  this  lie  ?  "  cried  the  man, 
with  unsteady  anger  in  his  eye  and  voice. 

"It  is  no  sin.  It  is  no  lie,"  answered  Kophetua  sharply. 
"  She  is  not  my  wife.  Last  night  she  was,  if  ever  man  had  wife. 
You  yourself  called  her  so,  and  I  was  sure  you  spoke  a  sudden 
truth ;  but  to-day  it  is  changed.  You  lied.  She  is  not  my  wife. 
She  shall  not  be  my  wife  ! " 

He  was  conscious  of  speaking  like  a  madman,  but  it  was  all  he 
could  find  to  say.  The  hermit  was  in  no  way  troubled  at  his  wild 
speech.    It  seemed  the  language  he  best  understood. 

"  And  why  not,  my  son  ?  "  he  answered  quietly,  though  his  eyes 
glittered  restlessly  still. 

"  Because  it  was  not  for  that  I  brought  her  here,"  said  the  king, 
trying  to  bring  back  clearly  the  events  and  thoughts  of  yesterday. 
"  I  brought  her  hither  for  refuge.  She  is  wronged,  foully  wronged 
and  persecuted,  and  you  must  give  her  sanctuary." 

"  'Tis  not  my  office,"  said  the  hermit.  "  You  should  take  her 
to  the  king." 

"  Nay,"  cried  Kophetua,  "  her  wrongs  are  more  than  a  king 
can  redress.    It  is  you  who  must  give  her  shelter." 

"  It  is  impossible,"  said  the  abbot.  "  By  the  eternal  laws,  which 
no  one  can  break,  none  but  man  and  wife  may  abide  with  us. 
Stay  thou  with  her,  and  all  will  be  well." 

u  It  cannot  be,"  answered  the  king.  "  The  voice  of  duty  calls 
too  loud  elsewhere." 

"  What  duty  is  it  speaks  so  big  ? "  said  the  hermit,  smiling,  as 
though  he  spoke  with  a  child,  to  humour  it  from  its  wilfulness. 

"  I  am  one  in  high  place,"  answered  Kophetua.  "  I  am  master 
of  wide  lands,  and  the  well-being  of  the  people  calls  me  back." 

"  Ah,  thou  art  like  them  all,  my  son,"  said  the  hermit  sadly ; 
u  and  yet  there  is  better  than  that  in  thee.  I  was  even  so  myself 
long  years  ago.  Far  away  to  the  northward,  by  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean,  I  had  authority  over  men.  I  had  struggled 
for  it  from  boyhood,  for  I  knew  there  was  no  peace  save  in  breed- 
ing happiness  for  the  world ;  so  I  sought  and  won  high  place,  that 
I  might  teach  men  virtue  and  wisdom,  and  make  laws  to  force 
them  to  it." 

"  And  that  is  my  life  too,"  cried  Kophetua.  "  It  is  the  life  it  is- 
cowardice  to  leave." 
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"  Nay,  hear  me,"  continued  the  hermit.  "  There  are  worse 
sins  than  cowardice ;  and  those  are  they  which  men  commit  in 
the  life  I  led.  For,  mark  me,  however  thou  shalt  ponder  and 
prune  and  assay,  yet  every  law  thou  shalt  make  to  uproot  an 
abuse  shall  sow  the  seed  of  twenty  more.  What  law  was  ever 
proclaimed  that  did  not  bring  evil  in  its  train  ?  I  saw  my  choicest 
measures,  that  had  cost  me  all  the  wisdom  and  strength  that  was 
in  me,  imperfect,  always  imperfect.  As  I  passed  by  the  ruins 
of  the  evil  I  had  smitten,  lo  !  I  saw  on  all  hands  new  crimes  for 
men  to  commit.  Look  forward,  I  tell  thee,  as  far  as  thou  wilt, 
and  look  again  and  again  in  thy  diligence  to  foresee  the  results 
for  good  or  evil  of  what  thou  art  about  to  do ;  strain  thine  eyes 
each  time  further  into  the  unborn  time,  till  men  shall  wonder  at 
thy  foresight ;  yet  never,  never  shalt  thou  see  the  end.  Even 
close  in  front  of  where  thy  vision  reached  at  farthest  may 
slumber  an  evil  tenfold  more  pestilent  than  that  thou  wouldst 
destroy,  and  the  forces  thou  hast  started  shall  waken  it  at  last. 
If  man  will  meddle  with  God's  work,  evil  will  come  in  the  end. 
If  he  shall  try  to  drive  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  he  will  only  scorch 
the  earth.  God  planted  His  laws  in  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
that  they  might  grow  in  His  strength.  It  is  only  because  men, 
in  the  vanity  of  their  false  wisdom,  have  cut  and  pruned  and 
forced  them  to  unnatural  growth,  that  there  is  evil  in  the  world. 
Leave  them  alone,  I  say,  and  sin  not." 

"  Nay,  rather,"  cried  Kophetua,  "  leave  them  and  sin  perforce. 
For  how  shall  a  man  find  the  path  of  virtue  if  he  cease  to  try 
and  better  his  neighbours'  lot." 

"  God  has  shown  us  the  way,"  exclaimed  the  abbot,  as  one 
inspired;  "join  us,  and  thou  shalt  see  it  too.  To  this  end  woman 
was  given  to  man,  and  man  to  woman.  Take  thou  a  woman  to 
thyself,  and  find  in  her  food  to  feed  thy  yearning.  Take  one  soul, 
and  live  for  it.  To  desire  more  is  but  vanity  and  ambition.  Men 
will  think  themselves  so  great  that  one  is  not  enough  for  their 
devotion  ;  but  God  meant  otherwise.  Man  and  woman  he  made 
to  be  together,  one  perfect  being.  To  cement  this  unity  He  gave 
us  the  noble  yearning  of  unselfishness,  which  has  gone  so  wide 
astray.  In  their  pride  men  let  it  dissipate  itself  in  ambitious 
philanthropy.  Love  for  the  race  is  a  dream.  It  is  love  of  man 
and  wife  that  is  the  only  truth." 
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Kophetua  could  not  but  be  moved  by  the  man's  earnestness, 
so  strangely  unhinged  as  he  was  by  his  surroundings  and  his 
troubles.  The  evils  that  the  old  knight's  grandest  fancy  had 
bred  came  vividly  before  him.  Did  this  hermit  give  the  key 
of  the  mystery  why  his  own  life  had  been  as  great  a  failure  as 
the  beggar-guild  ?  The  hermit's  solution  of  the  great  problem 
was  easy  ;  and  sweet  as  it  was  easy. 

"  But  I  have  no  wife,"  objected  the  king,  as  he  felt  himself 
yielding. 

"  Ay,  but  there  is  one  within  thy  reach,"  said  the  abbot. 
"  Take  her  whom  thou  broughtest  hither  last  night." 

"  But  there  is  none  to  wed  us  here,"  answered  Kophetua,  still 
seeking  an  escape  from  the  influence  around  him  ;  "  we  will 
depart,  and  come  again  as  man  and  wife." 

"  There  is  no  need,"  said  the  hermit.  "  It  is  not  ceremonies 
that  unite  two  half-souls  into  one.  Stay  here  the  period  of 
probation.  Consecrate  thy  life  to  her ;  sacrifice  thine  every  hour 
to  her  greater  comfort ;  offer  to  her  thine  every  thought  and 
every  action  till  the  months  of  thy  novitiate  be  expired.  By 
such  ennobling  service  shalt  thou  find  thyself  more  truly  wed 
to  her  than  by  the  grandest  and  most  solemn  rites  that  ever 
priests  devised.  Why,  thou  knowest  it  is  true  !  Didst  thou  not 
feel  it  last  night,  when  thou  couldst  not  deny  she  was  thy 
wife?" 

Then  the  king  could  answer  nothing;  he  wandered  away  without 
a  word,  and  talked  with  other  hermits.  All  had  the  same  doctrine 
to  preach,  and  each  time  its  truth  sank  deeper  into  Kophetua's 
heart.  Day  after  day  went  by,  and  still  he  did  not  depart.  All 
day  long  the  king  and  the  beggar-maid  wandered  by  the  side  of 
the  busy  river  like  lovers,  and  never  were  parted,  save  when  the 
night  fell  and  the  abbess  came  to  call  Penelophon  to  the  cell  beside 
her  own,  or  when  Kophetua  climbed  up  into  the  hanging  woods 
to  trap  a  deer  and  snare  her  a  bird. 

Hours  they  spent  fishing,  and  took  but  little;  for  the  king 
had  no  eye  for  his  float,  let  it  bob  how  it  would.  The  most  part 
of  the  time  he  would  lie  upon  the  flowery  meadow,  gazing  like 
one  bewitched  at  that  for  which  he  lived;  and  that  was  Penelophon, 
sitting  before  him  and  wreathing  flowers  and  singino-  a  low  song, 
that  mingled  harmoniously  with  the  happy  hum  of  the  little 
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lives  of  which  the  air  was  full.  Ever  and  again  she  ceased,  and 
the  king  crept  to  her  to  put  his  arm  about  her  lovingly,  and 
gently  kiss  the  delicate  face,  as  though  he  sipped  honey  from 
a  flower.  Between  each  kiss  she  looked  at  him,  still  in  shy 
wonder,  not  able  to  believe  such  happiness  was  real.  So  they 
would  sit  a  little  space,  till  the  king  was  minded  of  his  fishing, 
and  rose  to  cast  his  line  anew.  That  business  done,  he  stretched 
himself  upon  the  grass  again  to  watch  his  float,  and  never 
watched  it.  For  the  maid  began  another  garland  and  another 
song,  as  one  that  dreamed,  and  the  king  must  feed  his  eyes  again 
till  his  lips  grew  envious  once  more. 

So  the  two  worshipped  one  the  other,  and  with  idyllic  ritual 
dallied  through  the  long  marriage  service  which  the  hermits  had 
enjoined. 

Chapter  XXIII. 

AN  OFFICIAL  REPORT. 

"  And  she  behaved  herself  that  day 
As  if  she  had  never  walkt  the  way.'' 

Kophetua's  disappearance  did  little  to  allay  the  storm  that  was 
brewing  in  the  political  world.  For,  of  course,  it  was  very  soon 
known  that  he  had  disappeared.  News  was  scarce  in  Oneiria, 
and  greedily  sought  for.  To  keep  such  a  savoury  morsel  from 
the  maw  of  the  quidnuncs  was  even  beyond  Captain  Pertinax's 
powers. 

The  simultaneous  escape  of  the  beggar-maid  was  naturally 
mentioned.  Not  that  the  informers  wished  to  suggest  any 
scandalous  inferences,  but  merely  in  the  interests  of  justice. 
Those  who  were  not  in  the  secret  of  her  connection  with  the 
king  had  inexhaustible  information  on  the  point  of  a  most 
authentic  type.    The  few  who  knew  carefully  held  their  peace. 

The  queen-mother,  labouring  under  her  unhappy  misconception 
of  the  case,  was  heart-broken.  The  move  she  had  been  so  proud 
of  had  brought  about  the  very  catastrophe  she  dreaded.  She 
was  inconsolable,  and  in  a  few  days  retired  to  her  country  house, 
and  refused  to  see  any  one. 

As  for  Turbo,  he  was  not  a  little  anxious.  His  respect  for  the 
king  was  considerably  increased  by  recent  events,  and  he  had  a 
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suspicion  that  Kophetua  meant  to  spring  a  bride  on  him  after 
all.  He  consulted  his  fellow- conspirator,  and  found  that  the 
marquis  had  received  the  matter  with  his  usual  light-hearted 
confidence. 

"  It  is  merely  a  question  of  hastening  the  revolution  a  little/' 
said  M.  de  Tricotrin  airily.  "  We  must  resolve  the  Council  into  a 
Committee  of  Safety,  call  a  Convention  Parliament,  declare  the 
throne  vacant,  and  pass  our  Provisional  Constitution.  Nothing 
is  simpler.  On  the  whole,  this  new  situation  improves  our 
prospects." 

M.  de  Tricotrin  ran  off  his  programme  as  glibly  as  though 
a  revolution  were  no  more  difficult  than  the  arrangement  of  so 
many  pleasant  little  parties,  for  which  it  was  merely  necessary  to 
send  out  notes  of  invitation.  Turbo  was  not  so  confident.  General 
Dolabella  was  sounded.  He  had  joined  the  triumvirate  on  the 
express  understanding  that  nothing  violent  or  precipitate  or 
vulgar  was  to  be  done.  He  had  been  assured  that  the  revolution 
should  not  so  much  as  break  the  skin  of  the  constitution ;  and 
he  adhered.  Now,  to  the  marquis's  proposition,  he  offered  an 
unqualified  dissent. 

"  Create  your  committee,"  he  said,  "  if  you  like.  I  have  no 
objection;  but  I  cannot  answer  for  my  party,  nor  for  the  army 
nor  the  Church,  if  the  Convention  Parliament  meets  a  day  sooner 
than  the  natural  end  of  his  majesty's  reign;  and  I  must  insist 
that,  before  taking  any  steps  whatever,  some  official  effort  be 
made  to  discover  the  fate  of  the  king." 

Being  commander-in-chief,  the  general  had  to  be  humoured. 
As  a  conspirator,  he  was  not  a  success.  He  was  full  of  vanity 
and  nervousness  ;  and  every  one  knows  that  is  a  union  which 
breeds  nothing  so  much  as  obstruction.  He  himself  pardonably 
mistook  the  two  qualities  which  he  brought  to  the  revolutionary 
councils  for  self-reliance  and  vigilance.  He  was  always  making  a 
fuss  ;  and,  in  order  to  remove  the  obstacles  which  he  raised  with 
prodigal  fertility,  Turbo  and  the  marquis  found  it  more  and  more 
necessary  to  let  him  into  their  confidence. 

The  idea  of  the  conspirators  was  naturally  enough  a  republic  on 
the  Roman  lines.  The  classics  were  popular  at  the  time,  and  the 
Dual  Consulate  seemed  peculiarly  adapted  for  tiding  over  the  real 
question  which  was  nearest  their  hearts.    For,  of  course,  both 
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Turbo  and  the  marquis  merely  regarded  a  republic  as  the 
foundation  for  a  tyranny  which  each  of  them  intended  for 
himself;  and  had  not  the  general's  vanity  been  fathomless,  he 
would  have  been  overwhelmed  with  the  caresses  which  each  of 
his  colleagues  showered  upon  him,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  an  ally 
when  the  final  struggle  began. 

Meanwhile  everything  went  on  as  smoothly  as  could  be 
expected.  The  conspirators  and  their  immediate  partisans 
anticipated  no  difficulty  in  inducing  the  House  to  accept  the 
new  constitution.  The  consular  form  seemed  to  remove  every 
difficulty.  Turbo  would  represent  the  Kallist  party;  De 
Tricotrin,  who  had  quite  stepped  into  the  shoes  of  the  queen- 
mother  since  her  retirement,  the  Agathist.  It  was  agreed  that 
they  were  to  be  the  first  two  consuls ;  while  the  general  was  to  be 
flattered  and  his  party  consoled  with  the  Presidency  of  the 
Senate.  Dolabella  was  also  to  retain  his  present  offices,  with  an 
enlarged  salary,  in  view  of  his  past  services  and  increasing  family. 

So  very  attractive,  indeed,  was  the  prospect  which  the  chancellor 
and  the  marquis  had  sketched  out,  that  they  were  both  desperately 
anxious  to  see  it  put  in  with  permanent  colours.  They  lost  no  time 
in  fulfilling  the  general's  preliminary  condition — a  commission 
was  appointed  to  report  on  the  disappearance  of  the  king,  and  the 
chances  of  his  return.  Voluminous  evidence  was  taken  ;  but  the 
only  fragment  of  it  all  that  was  of  any  value  was  the  testimony  of 
Captain  Pertinax,  and  he  protested  that  he  neither  knew  nor 
could  guess  anything  of  his  master's  movements. 

The  commission  promptly  reported  itself  a  failure.  Theoretic- 
ally, the  king's  person  no  longer  existed.  He  was  a  factor  that 
could  now  be  eliminated  from  the  problem.  It  was  done  with- 
out delay ;  the  Committee  of  Safety  began  to  sit,  and  the  general's 
nervousness  was  redoubled. 

Yet  he  was  not  without  his  consolation,  and  he  availed  himself 
of  it  almost  intemperately.  To  every  new  cajolery  which  Turbo 
could  invent  to  win  over  the  commander-in-chief,  M.  de  Tricotrin 
had  one  overwhelming  answer,  and  that  was  his  daughter.  Mdlle. 
de  Tricotrin,  having  been  initiated  into  the  whole  plot,  consented 
to  obey  her  father's  instructions,  and  make  desperate  love  to  the 
soft-hearted  general,  or  rather  to  allow  him  to  make  love  to  her. 

Could  anything  have  added  to  the  unhappy  gir     misery,  it 
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would  have  been  this.  The  old  beau's  gallantries  were  insuffer- 
able after  the  splendid  homage  of  Kophetua ;  and  the  abasement 
under  which  she  groaned  at  having  to  endure  them  with  a  smile 
was  proportional  to  the  self-respect  which  the  king's  chivalrous 
admiration  had  revived.  She  hated  and  despised  herself  more 
than  ever.  The  memory  of  Penelophon's  betrayal  pricked  and 
scourged  her  into  a  deep  melancholy.  By  it  she  had  lost  not 
only  the  new-born  faith  in  herself,  but  her  earthly  paradise  as 
well.  For  as  such  she  knew  it  now — the  life  that  might  have  been 
hers.  She  knew  that  at  last  she  loved  the  man  whom  at  first  she 
only  desired.  She  felt  she  could  give  the  whole  world  to  have 
his  love  in  return.  Throneless  and  penniless  she  would  take  him 
now,  and  give  more  to  win  him  than  an  empire.  And  this  was 
the  man  she  had  driven  to  suicide  or  madness — she  knew  not 
what.  By  her  crime  she  had  poisoned  herself  in  his  eyes  and 
her  handmaid  too ;  and  he  she  loved  so  well  had  fled  the  world  in 
despair.  She  knew  him  well,  and  understood  it  all.  It  was  a 
torment  almost  past  endurance,  and  yet  day  by  day  she  must 
smile  beneath  it,  and  push  her  father's  scheme  to  try  and  drive 
the  memory  from  her  head. 

So  she  lay  one  afternoon  upon  her  divan,  little  more  than  a 
week  before  the  king's  reign  would  come  to  an  end,  feeling,  as  the 
catastrophe  drew  near,  there  was  nothing  she  would  not  do  to 
repair  the  wrong  of  which  she  was  guilty.  She  was  awaiting  the 
general's  now  daily  visit,  dressed  voluptuously  in  one  of  those 
wonderful  demi-toilettes,  which  drove  the  foolish  old  officer  to  the 
verge  of  distraction,  and  made  him  feel  that  one  hour  of  her 
society  even  at  the  tantalising  distance  she  preserved  was  com- 
pensation enough  for  all  the  little  ease  at  home  with  which 
Madame  Dolabella's  jealousy  made  itself  evident. 

In  due  course  he  made  his  appearance;  but  it  was  not  with 
the  gallant  air  that  usually  distinguished  him.  He  was  evidently 
excited. 

"Mademoiselle  !"  he  cried,  seating  himself  beside  her  without 
ceremony  or  greeting,  and  spreading  out  a  paper.  "  See  here. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  I  must  do  something,  and  there  is  no  one  I  may 
safely  consult  but  yourself." 

"  My  dear  general,"  said  Mdlle.  de  Tricotrin, "  calm  yourself,  and 
tell  me  all  about  it." 
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"Calm  myself!"  said  the  general,  sinking  his  voice  to  an 
agitated  whisper.  "  How  can  I  ?  The  king  is  alive,  and  I  know 
where  he  is  !  " 

Mdlle.  de  Tricotrin  started  up,  and,  seizing  the  paper  from  the 
general's  hand,  began  to  read  it  eagerly.  Her  beautiful  lips  parted, 
and  her  breath  came  quick  and  fast,  as  her  eye  ran  down  the 
lines.  It  was  a  report  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship 
by  the  Abbot  of  the  Canon  Hermits,  giving  him  official  intimation 
of  the  arrival  of  two  novices,  and  furnishing  him  with  particulars 
of  their  personal  appearance  for  purposes  of  preliminary  regis- 
tration. 

"There  is  no  doubt  who  the  novices  are,"  she  said. 

"  Not  the  slightest,"  answered  the  general ;  and  then  stopped,  as 
he  saw  the  eyes  he  adored  dim  with  tears.  In  a  moment  she 
understood  it  all,  and  knew  that  another  had  won  the  love  for 
which  she  could  never  cease  to  hunger.  It  was  a  bitter  morsel 
between  her  lips ;  yet  the  desire  to  repair  the  injury  she  had  done, 
and  regain  a  little  of  the  good  opinion  she  had  forfeited,  prevailed 
over  all.  She  had  lost  him,  she  knew,  and  her  only  consolation 
was  to  make  him  regret  her.  Could  she  but  find  some  means  to 
release  him  from  his  enchantment  it  would  be  done.  His  eyes 
would  be  open,  and  he  would  see  what  a  mistake  he  had  made. 

"  What  do  you  propose  to  do  ?  "  she  asked  abruptly,  as  she  rose 
from  her  couch  to  hide  her  tears. 

"  To  get  the  Committee  of  Safety  summoned  without  delay,"  he 
said,  "  and  inform  them  of  what  I  have  discovered,  that  they 
may  immediately  dissolve  themselves  and  send  a  deputation  to 
the  king,  imploring  his  return." 

"  And  you  will  explain  to  my  father  and  the  chancellor,"  said 
He'loise,  "  that  the  revolution  must  go  no  further," 

"  Precisely." 

u  And  find  yourself  in  the  Tower  before  the  day  is  over." 
"  My  dear  mademoiselle  !  "  cried  the  general  in  alarm,  "  what 
do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Why,  my  poor  friend,"  she  answered,  "  do  you  think  they  will 
go  back  now,  with  their  hands  on  the  prize  ?  No  !  you  have  gone 
so  far  ;  you  must  go  to  the  end.  You  are  committed  to  a  republic 
and  the  king's  deposition." 

"But  this  is  terrible.    I  never  intended  " 
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"  I  daresay  not,  general ;  but  they  intended  all  this  for  you,  and 
it  is  I  that  have  been  told  off  to  make  a  fool  of  you.  Don't  you 
see  that?" 

"It  is  a  little  difficult  at  first,"  said  the  unhappy  warrior, 
lugubriously. 

':  So  much  the  better,"  said  Mdlle.  de  Tricotrin.  "  Pretend  it 
is  impossible.  They  must  not  think  you  see  through  them.  Let 
no  one  get  a  sight  of  this  report.  Go  on  just  as  before;  keep 
their  eyes  shut  a  few  days  longer,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

"  But,  my  dear  mademoiselle,"  objected  Dolabella,  "you  can- 
nob  appreciate  what  it  is  you  ask.  You,  no  doubt,  being  a 
Frenchwoman,  are  used  to  revolutions.  But  to  me  they  are 
unusual  occurrences,  and  I  cannot  help  them  making  me  a  little 
anxious  and  nervous.  How  can  you  ask  me  to  further  this 
desperate  plot  now  I  am  aware  of  its  enormity,  on  the  mere 
chance  that  you,  a  woman  " 

"  Hush,  my  general,"  she  said,  putting  her  little  soft  hand  over 
his  mouth,  with  the  prettiest  gesture  in  the  world,  and  looking 
with  all  her  art  into  his  dazzled  eyes.  "  Is  it  possible  you  distrust 
your  cleesse  ? " 

"  If  I  distrust,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  soft-hearted  soldier, 
utterly  overcome,  "  at  least  it  is  impossible  to  resist.  I  will 
act  implicitly  by  your  directions.  Deign  to  tell  me  what  they 
are  at  this  moment." 

Fur  a  little  while  she  paced  up  and  down  the  room,  not 
regarding  her  foolish  adorer.  Her  face  was  flushed  and  agitated, 
as  thoughts,  good  and  evil,  battled  once  more  for  supremacy. 
Love  whispered  revenge,  and  love  whispered  devotion.  To 
which  voice  would  she  give  ear  at  last  ?  She  felt  it  in  her  power 
to  lift  up  the  man  who  had  discarded  her  to  his  throne  again,  or 
to  condemn  him  for  ever  to  the  life  which  she  knew  would  soon 
become  intolerable  to  his  refinement.  Suddenly  she  paused  before 
the  general. 

"  Place  Captain  Pertinax  under  my  orders,  and  send  him  to  me 
at  once." 

Like  a  queen  she  gave  him  her  command,  held  her  hand  for 
him  to  kiss,  and  waved  his  dismissal  without  another  word. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Idlers'  Club,  although  a  large  and  important  building  in  the 
centre  of  Clubland,  is  not  an  institution  with  which  many  are 
acquainted,  a  few  details  therefore  may  be  interesting.  To  become 
a  member  of  the  Club,  it  is  necessary  to  be  proposed  and  seconded 
in  the  usual  manner ;  in  addition  to  which,  it  is  also  necessary  that 
each  candidate  shall  have  been  principal  or  active  agent  in  some 
peculiar  incident,  the  history  of  which  he  is  required  to  read  or 
explain  to  a  committee  of  thirteen  members  of  the  Club,  who 
decide  whether  there  is  sufficient  novelty  in  it  to  entitle  the 
applicant  to  membership.  An  evening  is  usually  devoted  to  each 
individual.  Every  member  has  the  right  of  entry  to  the  room  to 
listen.  But  the  committee  for  the  evening  alone  judge  upon  the 
story.  The  President  or  his  deputy  are  the  only  two  who  can 
always  attend  the  committee.  One  or  the  other  must  always  be 
present  to  preside.  The  rest  of  the  members  each  take  an  evening 
in  turn  to  make  up  the  number.  By  the  foregoing  means  there  is 
always  something  which  might  be  interesting  on  at  the  Club, 
and  each  intending  member  trie,  to  outdo  the  last  in  raking  up 
his  life  for  its  most  remarkable  ev>  ut,  and  much  pains  are  devoted 
to  the  telling  of  these  anecdotes  :*  order  to  impress  the  committee. 

The  candidate  on  the  present  evening  was  Mr.  Horace  Gordon. 
Those  who  do  not  know  him  may  be  informed — for  he  makes  no 
secret  of  what  he  is — that,  although  he  has  not  gained  world-wide 
fame,  he  is  certainly  a  genius  in  his  way — a  sort  of  Admirable 
Crichton.  He  is  an  artist,  a  musician,  and  scholar;  a  good 
shot  and  billiard-player ;  young  and  very  good-looking,  and  an 
accomplished  flirt.  All  these  things,  and  a  great  many  more, 
he  does  remarkably  well.  He  lives  partly  by  art  and  partly  by 
literature;  but  music  is  perhaps  his  real  strong  point — especially 
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with  the  fair  sex,  with  whom  he  is  a  great  favourite.  I  have 
heard  them  go  into  raptures  about  him.  "  He  can  sing  like  an 
angel,"  says  one.  "  So  awfully  good-looking,"  says  another.  "  He 
plays  divinely,"  says  a  third.  It  makes  the  ordinary  male  human 
feel  quite  out  of  it  to  hear  them.  He  does  not  belong  in  a  pro- 
fessional way  to  any  profession,  but  mixes  in  the  best  society. 
When,  however,  he  is  invited  to  a  great  house,  and  is  to  sing  or 
to  make  himself  useful  as  well  as  ornamental,  it  is  customary  for 
the  host  to  hand  him  a  cheque  on  some  thinly  veiled  pretence  or 
other.  He  is,  however,  a  good  fellow  all  round,  and  has  been  put 
up  for  the  "  Idlers,"  and  has  now  to  tell  his  story.  His  popularity 
has  attracted  an  unusual  number  of  members,  who  are  anxious  to 
hear  what  he  has  to  say  ;  and  after  being  duly  introduced,  he  began 
his  story  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — In  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
your  Club,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  incident,  which  occurred 
to  me  as  being  sufficient  to  entitle  me  to  membership,  and  as 
being  by  far  the  most  remarkable  event  in  the  course  of  my  life. 
A  few  years  ago  I  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  Sir  Edward 
Tollmarsh,  of  Darnley  Hall,  Cheshire.  I  had  only  met  Sir  Edward 
once  or  twice  before,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  acknowledging 
that  my  visit  was  a  business  one.  The  Tollmarshes  are  a  great 
family  in  Cheshire,  and  a  very  old  one.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  held  their  property  before  the  Conquest.  However,  to  pro- 
ceed, their  home  is  always  full  after  the  London  season,  and  it  was 
at  this  time  of  the  year  that  I  went  there.  I  arrived  late  in  the 
evening — just  before  dinner,  and  after  that  was  over  enjoyed  a 
pleasant  hour  in  the  drawing-room,  where  there  was  some  excellent 
music.  I  afterwards  played  a  game  at  billiards,  smoked  a  cigar,  and 
went  to  bed.  My  room  was  in  a  somewhat  remote  wing  of  the 
house ;  but  the  house  being  so  full,  and  the  room  looking  very  com- 
fortable, I  did  not  feel  the  smallest  cause  for  complaint.  I  felt,  too? 
that  I  was  treated  entirely  as  one  of  the  party,  and  not  at  all  as  a 
professional.  As  I  was  rather  tired,  I  hurried  into  bed  and  was 
very  quickly  asleep.  I  do  not  know  how  long  I  had  been  asleep,  but 
I  was  suddenly  awoke  by  a  violent  shove  against  the  bed,  and  rising 
up  to  see  what  this  was,  I  distinctly  saw  two  men  standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed.    One  a  tall,  dark,  bearded  man  of  about  forty,  and 
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the  second  a  very  young  man,  perhaps  not  more  than  twenty.  The 
tall  man  said  to  the  younger,  "  Master  Edward,  will  you  see  our  Liz 
'  righted '  ?  "  to  which  question  I  did  not  catch  the  answer  ;  but  I 
saw  the  tall  man  raise  his  arm,  a  bright  flash  in  the  moonlight,  two 
deep  groans,  followed  by  a  heavy  fall  on  the  floor.  I  jumped  out 
of  bed,  and  as  I  did  so  saw  the  tall  figure  disappear  through  the 
window,  to  which  I  hastened,  but  found  closed  and  even  locked. 
I  then  lit  a  candle  and  examined  the  room,  but  found  everything 
perfectly  straight  and  as  I  left  it.  I  thought  it  was  merely  night- 
mare, and  said  to  myself  that  I  could  hardly  congratulate  Sir 
Edward  on  his  cook.  I  was,  however,  very  soon  asleep  again} 
and  thought  no  more  about  the  matter ;  and  next  morning,  when 
asked  how  I  had  slept,  etc.,  did  not  think  it  worth  mentioning. 
The  day  was  passed  in  a  round  of  amusements,  and  a  second 
evening  similar  to  the  first;  but  when  I  went  to  bed  it  did 
occur  to  me  to  see  that  the  doors  and  windows  were  locked,  as  I 
did  not  want  to  be  again  disturbed.  This,  however,  was  all  that 
I  did  before  I  went  to  bed  and  fell  asleep.  I  was,  how- 
ever, again  roused  up  in  precisely  the  same  manner  and 
about  the  same  hour.  I  made  more  struggle  to  find  out  all  about 
it  this  time,  but,  as  on  the  first  night,  there  was  nothing  to  see ; 
I  did,  however,  note  the  time  to  be  about  one  o'clock.  I  went  to 
bed  again  and  turned  the  matter  over  in  my  mind,  and  thought 
that  some  of  the  funny  fellows  were  having  a  practical  joke  with 
me.  Feeling  sure  that  this  was  the  probable  explanation  I  com- 
posed myself  and  fell  asleep,  and  when  I  got  up  in  the  morning  I 
thought  it  wiser  not  to  let  any  one  know  that  the  joke  had  taken 
effect,  especially  when  some  remark  was  made  as  to  my  looking 
pale.  The  morning,  being  dull  and  threatening,  was  spent  indoors, 
and  I  amused  myself  and  Miss  Tollmarsh  by  looking  over  her 
sketches  and  photographs  in  the  morning-room.  One  portrait 
in  particular  attracted  my  attention.  I  had  also  seen  several 
photographs  of  the  same  face,  so  I  asked  who  it  was.  Miss  Toll- 
marsh  informed  me  in  a  very  sad  voice  that  it  was  her  brother, 
and  that  he  had  met  with  a  very  tragic  fate,  and  that  conse- 
quently his  name  was  never  mentioned  in  the  house.  I  apologised 
for  my  curiosity,  as  I  saw  at  once  that  I  had  touched  on 
dangerous  ground.  After  luncheon  the  weather  was  much  more 
promising,  and  a  party  was  formed  to  visit  some  very  interesting 
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ruins  of  the  old  family  castle  a  short  distance  off,  from  which  there 
were  several  picturesque  views  and  other  features,  one  of  them 
being  a  well  of  great  depth,  which  was  then  dry,  and  which  it  is 
customary  to  explain  how  deep  it  is  by  lowering  a  lighted  candle 
in  a  bucket  tied  to  a  thin  rope.  These  necessaries  are  kept  at 
the  keeper's  lodge  close  by,  and  some  one  went  to  get  them. 
Presently  a  tall,  dark  man  in  gaiters  and  heavy  boots  made  his 
appearance  with  the  articles,  and  looking  hard  at  him  I  thought  I 
had  seen  him  before.  I  drew  Miss  Tollmarsh's  attention  to  him, 
and  asked  her  who  he  was,  and  she  explained  that  it  was  her 
father's  gamekeeper,  David  Lewis.  I  could  hardly  help  looking 
at  him  the  whole  time  he  was  engaged  lowering  the  bucket  and 
explaining  the  well,  and  this  seemed  to  discompose  him  very 
much.  I  seemed  somehow  to  connect  him  with  the  photograph 
I  had  seen  in  the  morning ;  but  as  a  move  was  made  to  another 
part  of  the  castle  I  ceased  to  think  about  it.  In  the  society  of 
young  and  charming  ladies  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  be  thoughtful 
and  abstracted  even  if  it  is  desired,  especially  when  the  ladies  are 
disposed  to  be  lively  and  gay,  as  they  were  on  this  occasion.  I 
may  tell  you,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  that  lam  particularly 
partial  to  the  society  of  beautiful  ladies;  it  is,  indeed,  my  greatest 
weakness,  this  admiration  of  the  fair  and  lovely.  Well,  to  con- 
tinue, we  went  home,  and  passed  the  evening  in  the  usual  pleasant 
manner,  and  I  retired  ;  but  as  I  did  not  wish  to  be  again  disturbed 
by  my  nightly  visitors,  I  thought  that  I  would  stay  up  until  after 
one  o'clock,  which  was  the  hour  at  which  they  had  paid  their 
former  visits.  I  therefore  sat  down  to  write  a  letter;  but  I  found 
that  I  was  somehow  too  excited  to  settle  my  ideas  for  writing,  and 
it  was  already  nearly  one  o'clock,  so  I  might  as  well  get  into  bed 
and  read  for  half  an  hour.  I  at  once  took  up  a  novel  from  the  table 
and  hastened  to  bed.  I  thought  that  I  was  thoroughly  interested 
in  the  book,  and  that  my  time  was  getting  quickly  passed  when 
here  came  a  bang  against  my  bed.  I  started  up,  laid  aside  my 
book,  and  in  doing  so  unfortunately  put  out  the  candle,  but  not 
before  I  had  recognised  my  two  former  visitors.  They  went  through 
the  same  scene  precisely,  just  whilst  I  was  getting  out  of  bed, 
quick  as  I  tried  to  be ;  but  as  the  tall  man  slipped  through  the 
window  he  turned  and  said  quite  humbly,  "I  beg  pardon,  sir;  but, 
I  will  not  trouble  you  again,"  and  then  vanished.    I  was  now 
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quite  certain  as  to  the  identity  of  both.  The  tall  one  was  certainly 
the  keeper  Lewis,  and  the  second  was  the  son  of  Sir  Edward, 
whose  portrait  I  had  noticed  in  the  morning ;  but  what  was  the 
meaning  of  it  all  ?  Well,  I  said  to  myself,  there  is  this  comfort, 
he  says  he  will  not  trouble  me  again ;  and  I  am  sure  I  hope  that 
he  will  keep  his  promise,  for  this  is  more  than  a  joke.  Of  course, 
sir  [to  the  President],  you  will  understand  that  I  have  no  belief 
in  ghosts,  such  things  are  only  fit  for  women  to  think  about ;  but 
all  the  same  there  did  seem  something  extraordinary  in  all  this. 
Besides,  I  shouted  to  Lewis  to  try  to  stop  him,  but  without  result. 
When  I  had  fallen  asleep  I  dreamt  the  whole  affair  over  again, 
and  so  much  more,  that  in  the  morning  when  I  woke  up  I  was 
confused  as  to  what  I  had  seen  and  what  I  had  dreamt,  and  it 
was  sometime  before  I  could  settle  my  ideas.  I  joined  the  break- 
fast party,  and  had  hardly  sat  down  when  a  servant  came  and 
whispered  to  Sir  Edward,  who  at  once  left  the  room,  returning  a 
few  minutes  afterwards  and  excusing  himself  on  the  ground  that 
there  had  been  an  accident  in  which  his  assistance  was  needed. 
This  threw  the  party  into  quietness,  and  breakfast  was  soon 
ended  and  the  party  scattered  to  their  various  occupations.  Later 
in  the  day  I  was  invited  to  see  Sir  Edward  in  his  stud}',  and  found 
him  waiting  there  with  a  very  anxious  look  on  his  face,  and  with 
his  daughter  by  his  side.  Sir  Edward  soon  entered  into  an  ex- 
planation, and  said*,  "  I  have  asked  you  to  come  here,  Mr.  Gordon, 
under  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances.  Last  night,  or 
rather  early  this  morning,  my  keeper  Lewis  was  found  dead  in 
the  wood  by  his  cottage.  He  seems  to  have  shot  himself;  at 
least,  I  am  lead  to  believe  that  such  was  the  fact  by  a  letter  he 
has  addressed  to  me,  and  in  which  he  refers  me  to  you  as  knowing 
all  about  it,  and  as  having  told  my  daughter  here  all  the  facts. 
I  have  questioned  her  already,  and  she  can  give  me  no  informa- 
tion except  that,  out  of  natural  curiosity,  you  asked  her  about 
my  son's  photograph,  and  also  about  who  the  keeper  was.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  it*  1  ask  you  to  tell  me  anything  you  know, 
that  you  will  do  so,  without  thinking  that  I  wish  to  imply  the 
slightest  of  anything  unkind."  I  replied  that  I  would  certainly 
give  every  information  in  my  power,  and  at  once  proceeded  to 
explain  what  I  had  seen  each  night  as  accurately  as  possible, 
and,  in  order  to  be  more  clear,  Sir  Edward  accompanied  me  to 
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my  bedroom  and  heard  me  explain  there  what  had  taken  place. 
*  Yes,"  he  said,  "  this  was  my  poor  boy's  bedroom,  and  this 
is  exactly  where  the  body  was  found,  pointing  to  a  spot  at  the 
foot  of  the  bedstead.  The  room  has  never  been  used  since  he 
died,  poor  fellow  !  I  may  tell  you  now,  Mr.  Gordon,  that  my 
son,  after  giving  his  mother  and  myself  the  greatest  trouble  and 
anxiety  both  at  his  school  and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  was  found 
dead  on  that  spot,  stabbed  to  the  heart,  with  a  dagger  which  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  still  in  the  wound.  It  was 
generally  supposed  that  the  deed  was  his  own  act,  as  he  was 
continually  in  hot  water  on  one  account  or  another.  There  was 
no  suspicion  whatever  that  he  had  met  with  foul  play  ;  for  there 
was  nothing  disturbed  in  his  room  beyond  the  window  being 
wide  open,  and  there  was  nothing  whatever  in  this  which  was 

not  in  his  ordinary  custom.    My  keeper  writes  to  say  Well, 

you  had  perhaps  better  read  the  letter,  here  it  is."  I  made  a 
note  of  the  letter  immediately  after  leaving  Sir  Edward,  and  it 
was,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  as  follows : 

"The  Lodge,  Darnley  Hall,  Friday  Night. 

li  To  Sib  Edwabd  Tollmaesh,  Baet., 

"  Honoured  Sir, — As  when  you  get  this  I  shall  be  no  longer  able  to  explain 
anything  to  you,  I  wish  to  acquaint  you  with  the  fact  that  I  killed  Master  Edward 
in  his  bedroom,  because  he  would  not  promise  to  see  our  Liz  righted.  I  thought 
that  I  should  never  be  found  out  ;  but  I  saw  to-day  that  the  young  artist  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Gordon,  knows  that  I  did  it.  I  saw  him  pointing  me  out  to  Miss  Maud 
and  telling  her  all  about  it.  To  save  all  trouble,  I  am  taking  myself  off  ;  so  no 
more  in  this  world  from  your  humble  servant, 

"  Davy  Lewis," 

"  Keeper." 

P.S. — "  My  son.  William  Lewis,  will  be  glad  to  take  my  place,  and  is  a  good 
keeper." 

After  I  had  read  this  letter  Sir  Edward  asked  me  if  I  would  like 
to  change  my  room.  "  You  will  have  to  be  here  for  the  inquest, 
you  know,  Gordon,"  he  said ;  "  I  am  sure  your  story  is  most 
remarkable."  I  said  that  I  would  stay  where  I  was  for  another 
night  at  any  rate,  and  I  did  so ;  and  as  I  was  not  disturbed  I 
remained  there  during  the  rest  of  my  visit  without  seeing  or 
hearing  another  sound.  At  the  inquest  it  appeared  from  the 
evidence  that  the  keeper  had  been  in  great  trouble,  owing  to  an 
attachment  which  had  sprung  up  between  his  daughter  and 
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young  Edward  Tollmarsh,  and  it  preyed  so  much  upon  his  mind 
that  he  ended  by  taking  the  young  man's  life  and  subsequently 
his  own. 

Such,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  is  the  most  remarkable 
incident  in  my  life  which  I  can  at  present  tell  you. 

The  President :  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Gordon,  for  your  story, 
which,  I  must  confess,  does  appear  very  remarkable ;  but  I  never 
knew  before  that  it  was  customary  for  people's  ghosts  to  appear 
during  their  lifetime. 

Gordon :  Well,  sir,  I  am,  as  I  told  you  all,  gentlemen,  no 
believer  in  ghosts  or  anything  supernatural.  I  have  as  clearly  as 
I  can  possibly  remember  laid  the  bare  facts  before  you,  without 
attempting  to  go  into  reasons  or  causes. 

A  Member:  Have  you  any  objection  to  our  writing  to  Sir 
Edward  ? 

Gordon:  On  the  contrary  I  would  wish  you  to,  as  I  have 
already  acquainted  him  with  the  fact  of  the  use  which  I  am 
making  of  the  occurrence,  and  I  have  his  full  sanction. 

The  President:  I  think,  gentlemen,  that  we  may  consider  that 
Mr.  Gordon  has  duly  complied  with  our  regulation.  Those  who 
are  of  this  opinion  kindly  signify  the  same  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  contrary.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  Carried  unanimously. 
Mr.  Gordon,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  tell  you  that  our  Secretary 
will  be  directed  to  forward  you  the  notice  of  your  election,  and 
I  hope  that  you  will  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
membership  of  the  Idlers'  Club. 

G.  E.  MURRAY. 


Critical  Notices. 


MEDIAEVAL  FRANCE.* 

Of  all  the  literary  works — and  they 
are  many — which  the  industry  of 
the  late  M.  Gustave  Masson  has 
given  us,  none  perhaps  will  find 
so  wide  a  range  of  readers  as  the 
volume  which  he  contributed  to 
that  exceedingly  valuable  series 
"  The  Story  of  the  Nations." 
Though  he  was  better  known  as  a 
student  of  literature  and  grammar 
than  as  a  historian,  M.  Masson 
possessed  many  of  the  qualities 
which  are  especially  necessary  in  a 
writer  of  popular  history.  His 
style  is  clear,  his  knowledge  for 
the  most  part  exact,  and  his  facts 
well  marshalled.  He  has  given  us 
an  eminently  readable  account  of 
a  period  little  known  to  English- 
men, studded  with  the  quaint 
sayings  of  contemporary  chronicles, 
and  lighted  up  by  those  occasional 
touches  of  humour  for  which 
Harrovians  had  so  keen  an  appre- 
ciation. 

"  Mediaeval  France  "  is  taken  to 
begin  with  the  reign  of  Hugues 
Capet,  and  to  end  with  the  death 
of  Louis  XII.  It  was  not  before 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century  that 
the  kingdom  of  France,  as  such, 
could  be  said  to  exist.  Even  then 
it  was  confined  to  the  part  north 
of  the  Loire,  or  Langue  d'oil,  as  it 
was  called,  from  the  affirmative 
"  oil "  used  by  the  people.  In 
contradistinction  to  this  was  the 

*  ';  The  Story  of  the  Nations : 
Mediaeval  France."  By  Gustave  Mas- 
son,  B.A.,  Univ.  Gallic.  London :  T. 
Fisher  Unwin.  1888. 


country  of  Aquitaine  and  Provence, 
orLanguedoc,  which  had  a  language, 
a  literature,  kings,  and  customs  of 
its  own.  The  crusade  of  Louis 
VIII.  against  the  Albigenses  was  a 
death-blow  to  the  independence  of 
the  South.  Languedoc  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  political  unit,  and  the 
beautiful  language  of  Provence 
disappeared,  only  to  survive  in  the 
humble  patois  of  the  present  day. 
Then  follow  the  reign  of  Saint 
Louis,  his  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  revive  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
First  Crusade,  and  his  failure  to 
wrest  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the 
hands  of  the  Infidels.  M.  Masson 
sketches  lightly  the  main  features 
of  the  rather  dreary  hundred  years 
of  warfare  between  England  and 
France,  which  are  as  much  a  part 
of  our  own  as  of  our  neighbours' 
history.  This  brings  us  down  to 
the  Treaty  of  Cambrai  and  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  ; 
the  death  of  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
and  the  birth  of  Calvin  ;  the  dawn 
of  the  Renaissance  and  Reforma- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  the  strictly  poli- 
tical part  of  his  story,  M.  Masson 
devotes  considerable  space  to  the 
literature  of  France,  north  and 
south,  the  songs  of  Trouveres  and 
Troubadours,  the  old  romans  de 
gestes,  the  chronicles  of  Froissart 
and  Philippe  de  Comines  ;  and 
this  is  by  no  means  the  least  inter- 
esting part  of  his  work.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  in  the  course  of 
a  notice  like  the  present  one  to 
attempt  any  discussion  of  points 
on  which  the  author's  conclusions 
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seem  open  to  criticism.  His  treat- 
ment of  Southern  literature  is 
slight  for  so  important  a  subject  ; 
but,  properly  speaking,  it  lay 
beyond  his  limits.  It  may  be  noted 
that  on  page  41  the  name  of  Diez, 
the  great  Romance  philosopher,  is 
incorrectly  spelled,  and  on  page  122 
Tousons  should  be  Tensons. 

The  book  is  got  up  in  the  same 
luxurious  style  as  the  rest  of  the 
series.  The  illustrations  are  many 
and  good,  notably  those  of  French 
Cathedrals,  and  that  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  with  her  girlish  figure  and 
intellectual  face.  There  are  two 
maps,  to  illustrate  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  period ;  and  the 
author  has  increased  the  value  of 
his  book  to  the  student  by  prefix- 
ing a  list  of  the  authorities  on  the 
history  of  France,  from  Hugues 
Capet  to  Louis  XII.,  a  chrono- 
logical list  of  the  chancellors,  full 
genealogies  of  the  Capetian  kings, 
and  a  tabular  view  of  the  States- 
General  from  their  commence- 
ment. 


THOMAS  POOLE'S 
BIOGRAPHY* 

In  itself  a  noteworthy  book,  and 
dealing  with  the  life  of  a  man 
worthy  of  some  more  permanent 
record  than  the  memory  of  his 
friends  and  family  circle  could 
supply,  Mrs.  Sanclford's  biography 
will  be  chiefly  valued  as  a  serious 
contribution  to  the  literary  history 
of  this  century,  as  far  as  that  his- 
tory is  bound  up  with  the  lives  of 
S.  T.  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth. 
Indeed,  to  the  lover  of  Coleridgiana 
the  book  will  prove  delightful  read- 
ing. Thomas  Poole  himself  was  a 
man  of  character,  and  of  real,  if  not 
particularly  striking,  intellectual 
power.  He  was  born  and  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  little 
country  town  of  Nether  Stowey,  in 

*  "  ThomM  Poole  and  his  Friends." 
By  Mns.  Hknky  Sandkord.  In  two 
vols.    London  :  Macniillan  &  Co.  1888. 


Somersetshire,  where  the  family 
tanyard  was  situated.  His  father 
was  a  stern,  practical  man,  with  but 
few  interests  outside  his  business. 
He  considered  book-learning  un- 
necessary, if  not  actually  harmful, 
for  a  tanner  ;  he  kept  no  accounts  : 
things  were  right  enough  so  long  as 
there  was  money  in  the  stocking. 
Tom  was  thus  compelled  to  educate 
himself,  and,  like  many  another  in  a 
similar  case,  profited  by  the  necessity. 
The  story  of  his  early  efforts  is  of 
the  deepest  interest,  and  it  is  grati- 
fying to  find  that  his  endeavour 
to  escape  from  the  mere  material 
objects  of  existence  was  crowned 
with  success.  There  was  little  of 
romance,  or  even  of  tenderness,  in 
his  nature.  Beyond  a  boyish  love 
affair  with  a  charming  cousin,  his 
life  seems  to  have  been  little  in- 
fluenced by  women. 

Tom  Poole  first  met  Coleridge  in 
1794,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Book 
Society  in  Nether  Stowey.  In  an 
extremely  interesting  letter  he  gives 
his  first  impressions  of  Coleridge 
and  Southey,  who  were  at  that 
time  proposing  to  emigrate  to 
America,  with  the  object  of  carry- 
ing out  their  Pantisocratic  Scheme. 
He  describes  Coleridge  as  a  man  of 
"  splendid  abilities  "  and  a  "  shining 
scholar." 

"  He  speaks  with  much  elegance  and 
energy,  and  with  uncommon  facility.  .  .  . 
In  religion  he  is  a  Unitarian,  if  not  a 
Deist ;  in  politics  a  Democrat,  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  the  word." 

Southey,  he  considered,  was 

"  without  the  splendid  abilities  of  Cole- 
ridge, though  possessing  much  informa- 
tion, particularly  metaphysical,  and  is 
more  violent  in  his  principles  than  even 
Coleridge  himself.  In  religion,  shocking 
to  say  in  a  mere  boy  as  he  is,  I  fear  he 
wavers  between  Deism  and  Atheism." 

His  account  of  the  pantisocratic 
freak  is  a  particularly  full  one. 

"  Twelve  gentlemen  of  good  education 
and  liberal  principles  are  to  embark  with 
twelve  ladies  in  April  next.  Previous  to 
their  leaving  this  country  they  are  to 
have  as  much  intercourse  as  possible,  in 
order  to  ascertain  each  other's  disposi- 
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tions,  and  firmly  to  settle  every  regula- 
tion for  the  government  of  their  future 
conduct." 

The  little  community  was  to  be 
ruled  on  purely  socialistic  lines. 
There  were  to  be  no  idlers,  and 
the  leisure  thus  gained  was  to  be 
devoted  to  books, 

"liberal  discussions,  and  the  education 
of  their  children.  .  .  .  The  regulations 
relating  to  the  females  strike  them  as 
most  difficult :  whether  the  marriage 
contract  shall  be  dissolved  if  agreeable 
to  one  or  both  parties,  and  many  other 
circumstances,  are  not  yet  determined. 
Every  one  is  to  enjoy  his  own  religious 
and  political  opinions,  provided  they  do 
not  encroach  on  the  rules  previously 
made." 

It  was  in  connection  with  the 
scheme  that  Coleridge  and  Southey 
visited  Bristol  and  made  Poole's 
acquaintance  at  Nether  Stowey. 
Sad  to  say,  the  scheme  came  to 
nothing  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  it 
was  in  some  degree  the  cause  of 
Coleridge's  early  marriage.  The 
unconventional  manner  in  which 
he  and  Southey  walked  about  Bris- 
tol with  the  Misses  Fricker  gave 
rise  to  some  scandal,  on  which  the 
two  poets  promptly  got  married. 
Southey  left  his  bride  at  the  church 
door  until  such  time  as  he  should 
have  some  prospect  of  earning  a 
settled  income.  Coleridge,  larger 
hearted  and  perhaps  less  wise, 
took  his  bride  home  to  his  cottage 
at  Clevedon.  He  afterwards,  at 
Poole's  suggestion,  went  to  live  at 
Stowey.  After  this  the  lives  of  the 
two  men  are  intimately  bound  up. 
Their  intercourse  was  broken  for  a 
time  by  Coleridge's  visit  to  Germany, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  occasional 
visits,  came  to  an  end  when  he  re- 
tired to  his  new  home  in  the  Lake 
District. 

Mrs.  Sandford  has  done  her  work 
well.  She  has  produced  a  bright 
and  very  readable  book.  Further, 
she  has  some  good  stories  to  tell, 
and  knows  how  to  tell  them. 


THE  PAGEANT  OF  LIFE* 

Here  is  one  of  those  examples  of 
men  writing  not  so  much  "  for 
halfpence  as  for  fame."  The  num- 
ber of  persons  in  the  present  day 
who  can  read,  mark,  learn,  and 
inwardly  digest  an  epic  poem  in 
five  books  is  comparatively  small, 
and  so  learned  a  gentleman  as  the 
author  proves  himself  to  be  must 
have  been  quite  well  aware  of  this 
fact  when  he  sat  down  to  fill  his 
bulky  volume.  He  is  good  enough 
to  inform  us  in  a  slightly  verbose 
and  hugely  pompous  preface  that 
J esus  Christ  was  only  a  very  clever 
Jew,  and  that  there  was  not  a  trace 
of  the  Godhead  about  Him.  He 
writes  Mother  and  Godhead  in  small 
letters,  and,  contrary  to  the  usual 
custom,  does  not  append  capitals  to 
any  pronoun  he  uses  in  connection 
with  our  Lord's  name.  In  fact,  Mr. 
George  Barlow  assumes  somewhat 
the  position  of  Sir  Oracle,  and  at 
the  same  time  produces  his  original 
views  and  ideas  of  life  in  a  scholarly 
and  complete  fashion.  If  he  reminds 
us  somewhat  of  those  persons  who 
refuse  to  go  into  mourning  for  their 
nearest  and  dearest  because  it  is 
against  their  principles,  the  fact 
does  not  detract  from  his  position 
as  a  man  of  letters,  or  that  he  has 
poured  his  whole  soul  into  "The 
Pageant  of  Life,"  which  he  clothes 
in  entirely  new  guise. 


ART  :  A  COMMODITY.! 

The  late  Lord  Beaconsfield,  when 
asked  for  a  definition  of  a  critic, 
made  answer,  "  Critics  are  those 
who  have  failed  in  literature  and 
art."  The  failure  has  embittered 
their  lives  instead  of  making  them 
more  lenient  to  those  who  have 
triumphed  over  the  difficulties  which 

*"The  Pageant  of  Life.  An  Epic 
Poem  in  Five  Books."  By  George 
Barlow.    Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co. 

f'Art:  A  Commodity."  By  SHERIDAN 
FORD.    New  York.  1888. 
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proved  their  stumbling  -  blocks. 
From  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Sheridan 
Ford's  brochure,  we  are  led  to  the 
forcible  conclusion  that  he  is  a 
disappointed  artist.  He  writes  thus 
of  Sir  John  Millais,  a  man  whom 
the  world  at  large  and  public 
opinion  delight  to  hon  our  : 

"Sir  John  Millais  is  an  Englishman 
who  has  produced  nothing  for  a  decade 
or  more  worthy  the  promise  of  his  earlier 
years.  With  a  mediocre  talent  he  unites 
the  income  of  a  prince  and  the  pretensions 
of  a  Horace  Vernet,  and  paints  sublime 
pot-boilers  for  a  British  public  that  is 
pleased  to  pay  as  high  as  eight  thousand 
guineas  apiece  for  them." 

And  if  what  Mr.  Ford  says  be 
true,  and  Sir  John  has  not  fulfilled 
the  promise  of  his  earlier  years, 
no  one  can  gainsay  his  marvellous 
success  nor  his  brilliant  career  which 
the  "eight  thousand  guineas"  are 
a  proof  of  ;  and  surely  it  is  better 
in  this  work-a-day  world  to  be  in  a 
position  to  demand  and  get  such 
sums  for  our  work  than  to  spend 
our  days  in  making  paper  balls  to 
throw  at  men  who  have  succeeded 
where  we  have  failed,  for  want  of 
the  talent  or  luck  which  actuated 
our  rivals?  Mrs.  Carlyle,  so  long 
ago  as  1843,  wrote  : 

"  There  seems  to  be  no  longer  any 
genuine  heart-felt  mirth  in  writers  of 
books  ;  they  sing  and  dance  still  vigour- 
eusement,  but  one  sees  always  too  plainly 
that  it  is  not  voluntary  but  only  for 
halfpence." 

And  yet  she  had  not  read  "  Art :  A 
Commodity." 


NO  CIPHER  IN  SHAKE- 
SPEARE* 

One  argument  is  good  until  another 
is  heard,  and  we  were  quite  satis- 

*  "  No  Cipher  in  Shakespeare  :  Being 
a  Refutation  on  the  Hon.  Ignatius  Don- 
nelly's '  Great  Cryptogram.' "  By  the 
Rev.  A.  Nicholson,  LL.D.,  Incumbent 
of  St.  Alban's,  Leamington.  T.  Fisher 
Unwin. 


fied  with  the  f<  Great  Cryptogram" 
until  Mr.  Nicholson  took  it  to  pieces 
and  proved  where  it  was  faulty. 
His  work  is  careful,  elaborate,  and 
complete ;  but  with  this  pamphlet 
before  us,  and  a  remembrance  of 
Mr.  Donnelly's  ''Cryptogram"  in 
our  minds,  we  are  no  nearer  the 
main  fact  of  the  case,  as  to  whether 
the  world-famed  plays  were  written 
by  Bacon  or  by  Shakespeare,  or  by 
both  of  them  ?  anymore  than  argu- 
ments on  the  life  hereafter  reveal 
to  us  aught  of  the  mysteries  attend- 
ant on  death.  But  so  long  as  the 
world  lasts  men  must  argue,  and  no 
man's  argument,  however  able,  will 
shake  the  other  man's  firm  convic- 
tions. 


SKETCHES  FROM  A  TOUR 
THROUGH  HOLLAND  AND 
GERMANY* 

The  joint  authors  of  this  very  clever 
book  say  in  their  preface  : 

"  Travelling  is  no  longer  restricted  to 
English  lords  or  American  millionaires. 
It  can  be  enjo^yed  by  people  of  very 
moderate  means,  provided  they  will  go 
about  it  in  the  right  way." 

And  it  is  purposely  to  point  out 
to  the  people  of  moderate  means 
the  right  way  to  go  a-tra veiling  that 
this  book  has  been  written.  It 
maps  out  a  most  excellent  tour 
through  Holland  and  Germany,  as 
the  title  implies,  and  it  is  most 
profusely  and  artistically  illustrated. 
On  nearly  every  page  there  is  an 
exquisite  pen-and-ink  sketch,  and 
the  book  as  a  whole  is  a  sensible 
and  valuable  addition  to  the  best 
literature  of  the  day. 

* "  Sketches  from  a  Tour  through 
Holland  and  Germany."  By  J.  P. 
M  a  SAFFT  and  J.  E.B.OGERS.  Macmillan 
&Co. 
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YOUNG  ME.  AINSLIE'S  COUETSHIP. 

By  F.  G.  PHILIPS. 

Chapter  III. 

It  was  now  approaching  the  English  country  gentleman's  time 
of  glory,  Christmas.  The  hares  were  strong  on  their  legs,  and 
almost  as  swift  as  full-sized  saplings.  Feathers  were  never  more 
abundant  or  better  stuffed.  You  could  hardly  walk  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  hall  door  without  hearing  the  chuckle  of  an  old 
cock  pheasant.  It  threatened,  too,  to  be  a  cold  winter,  and  Philip 
foresaw  plenty  of  his  own  particular  enjoyment,  snap  shooting, 
to  which  yow.  go  out  alone,  except  for  a  knowing  old  dog  who 
likes  this  rough  work,  and  return  with  a  mixed  bag — curlew, 
snipe,  plover,  even  occasionally  eight  or  ten  big  fieldfare — which 
are  delicious  in  a  pudding — to  say  nothing  of  a  cock,  if  one 
should  come  spiring  over  your  head  against  the  wind,  or  a  brace 
of  duck  marked  down  in  that  little  pond  at  the  corner  of  the 
spinney. 

There  is  a  fascination  of  its  own  about  snap  shot  shooting, 
which  no  man  can  explain,  and  many  a  good  old  Shekarry  of  the 
type  of  Probyn  or  St.  Croix  will  tell  you,  that,  next  to  flooring 
the  tiger  with  a  straight  bullet  in  the  hollow  of  the  chest,  or 
between  the  e}Tes,  there  is  no  enjoyment  like  that  of  roaming 
about  on  your  elephant,  picking  up  snipe  in  the  paddy  and 
indigo  fields. 

Philip,  with  the  spaniels,  took  a  walk  round  what,  when  he 
was  in  a  cynical  temperament,  he  used  to  call  "  the  estate."  His 
mind  was  made  up,  but  the  pill  was  not  the  less  a  bitter  one. 
"  After  all,"  said  he,  "  we  all  of  us  have  our  troubles,  and  what 
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does  this  trouble  of  mine  amount  to  ?  Why,  nothing  at  all — 
nothing  at  all.  It's  childish  to  howl,  like  a  schoolboy  when  the 
thaw  comes  and  puts  a  stop  to  his  sliding,  or  a  girl  who  wants, 
for  reasons  of  her  own,  to  go  to  Brighton  when  the  family  edict 
has  gone  forth  for  Eastbourne.  I  have  had  precious  little  of  the 
rough  in  this  life ;  in  fact — "  and  he  strongly  emphasized  this 
remark — "  I  think  I  have  had  a  great  deal  too  much  of  my  own 
way  in  this  world  and  got  spoilt.  It's  a  jolly  place  this."  He 
sat  down  on  a  stile.  "  Let  me  see.  It's  only  pleasure  deferred. 
What's  that  to  a  man  who  has  as  much  pleasure  as  he  wants 
already  ?  I  must  look  forward  a  bit  for  my  big  game,  my 
tuskers,  and  my  tigers  with  a  toenail  that  would  rip  up  a  dray- 
horse,  and  I  must  possess  my  soul  in  peace.  If  ever  a  man's 
duty  was  clear,  it's  mine  to-day.  Right  you  are  !  Stir  your- 
selves up,  you  lazy  beasts,  and  let  me  see  you  quarter  that  field  !  " 
And  he  watched  while  his  dogs  quartered  an  acre  or  two  of 
turnips  in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  meet  with  his  full  approval. 
"  They  are  getting  shy,  and  are  beginning  to  scatter  already,'* 
he  said,  critically ;  and  so  he  strolled  home.  His  mother  was  at 
the  door  and  welcomed  him. 

"  What  do  you  want  for  dinner  to-day,  dear  ?  " 

"  Whatever  you  have  got,  mother." 

"  We  have  only  cold,  and  I  wanted  to  get  you  something  nice 
after  your  long  walk." 

"  Did  you,  mother  ?  "  puzzling  his  brains  to  think  what  were 
the  resources  of  the  house.  "Now,  after  a  long  walk,  a  man  at 
my  time  of  life  ought  to  have  learnt  to  be  content  with  what  he 
can  get." 

Philip  was  not  a  bad  judge.  Cold  silverside  of  beef  and 
pickled  walnuts,  some  hot  potatoes,  if  they  can  be  got,  a  tankard 
of  ale,  and  some  bread  and  cheese,  is  a  meal  after  which, — 

"  Serenely  calm,  the  epicure  may  say  : 

1  Fate  cannot  harm  me  ;  I  have  dined  to-day. 

I  may  note — for  it  is  well  to  be  careful  in  important  matters — 
that  the  ale,  if  possible,  should  be  old  Burton,  the  potatoes  mealy, 
the  pickled  walnuts  in  their  third  year,  and  the  beef  a  piece  that 
li;is  been  cooked  to  get  cold.  The  perfection  of  cold  meat  is  that 
which  has  been  cooked  that  it  may  be  served  as  cold  meat,  and 
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I  well  remember  the  wink  of  a  dear  old  country  squire  with  a 
fussy  pharisaical  wife,  as  he  said  to  me  while  we  were  composing 
ourselves  for  lunch,  "  Cold  leg  of  mutton,  my  boy,  uncut.  Susan 
will  have  no  cooking  on  Sundays;  at  least,  no  meat.  But  she 
likes  to  see  the  joint  come  up  whole.  It's  keeping  the  Sabbath, 
and  at  the  same  time  paying  proper  respect  to  High  Day.  And 
she's  quite  right,  my  boy,"  as  his  teeth  closed  on  a  thick  slice  cut 
from  two-thirds  down  the  leg,  "  quite  right.  If  a  man  can't  eat 
cold  mutton  one  day  a  week,  I  have  no  patience  with  him." 

Philip's  tastes  were  very  much  those  of  this  old  gentleman. 
He  had  led  a  simple  life  for  many  years,  and  if  a  little  knot  of 
subalterns  from  the  nearest  garrison  town  had  strolled  in,  in  the 
early  morning,  and  found  him  over  a  basin  of  bread  and  milk, 
sweetened  with  treacle,  he  would  have  been  as  utterly  un- 
conscious of  anything  extraordinary  in  his  repast  as  was 
Cincinnatus  when  a  deputation  of  the  Patres  Conscripti  waited 
on  him  to  beg  that  he  would  assume  the  dictatorship,  and  found 
him  under  a  hedge  engaged  upon  pickled  pork  and  garlic  with 
rye-bread  and  goat's  milk  in  his  leather  flask. 

In  two  points  Philip  strongly  resembled  the  ancient  Romans — 
in  the  fact  that  obedience  to  discipline,  including  under  discipline 
respect  to  his  parents,  was  so  natural  to  him  that  it  was  a  part  of 
his  life.  He  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  disobeying  his  mother's 
mere  wish,  even  though  she  might  not  have  expected  compliance, 
as  of  driving  down  the  market-place  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
road  ;  and  for  the  native  simplicity  which  showed  itself  down 
to  the  very  bloom  on  his  cheeks,  and  the  silkiness  of  beard, 
moustache,  and  whiskers,  which  had  never  known  the  touch  of 
steel.    He  was,  in  fact,  like  a  great  schoolboy. 

These  are  the  kind  of  men  who,  when  they  get  the  chance,  do 
great  things.  They  are  born  leaders  of  their  fellows,  and  it  will 
be  a  bad  day  for  England  when  discipline  and  simplicity  are 
superseded,  as  they  are  now  threatened  to  be,  by  a  laziness  that 
will  not  take  the  trouble  even  to  comprehend  orders,  and  a  self- 
indulgence  so  brought  to  its  last  stretch  that  it  will  not  give 
itself  the  slightest  trouble  to  gratify  even  its  own  immediate 
desire,  but  will  throw  it  aside  and  take  up  with  some  other  in  its 
place.  Nor,  may  I  add,  is  it  these  Sybarites  who  make  the  best 
thing  of  life.    Men  like  Clive  and  Wellington  and  Colin  Campbell 
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got  more  out  of  life,  and  more,  as  people  say,  out  of  their 
money,  than  ever  did  Thackeray's  Lord  Steyne.  There  never 
yet  was  a  self-indulgent  man  who  worked  his  way  to  the  front 
without  money  or  powerful  friends.  Many  very  selfish  men 
have,  of  course,  done  so,  and  always  will  do  so  to  the  end  of  time. 
But  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  selfishness 
and  self-indulgence. 

Chapter  IV. 

Philip  was  a  known  shot  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  astonishing 
how,  in  a  country  where  there  is  nothing  much  about  which  to 
talk — except  the  weather,  the  chances  of  the  harvest,  and  the  evil 
demon  which  is  prompting  Hodge  to  ride  a  walpurgis-night  gallop 
on  a  cow  for  which  he  has  not  paid,  through  three  smiling  acres 
of  glebe  which  the  lustful  proprietor  is  to  surrender  to  him  with 
all  fixtures  and  "  everything  that  adheres  to  the  freehold,"  most 
unconditionally,  or  else  to  take  his  chance  before  a  vehmgericht  of 
working  men  disposed  to  do  justice  after  the  style  of  Dan  ton  and 
Carrier — the  doings  of  any  gentleman  possessed  of  land,  or  even 
what  may  be  technically  and  politely  termed  an  interest  in  land, 
are  canvassed  and  discussed. 

It  is  known  at  the  taproom  of  the  chief  hotel  of  the  market- 
place what  young  lady  has,  or  what  young  ladies  have,  an  eye 
upon  him ;  what  his  own  matrimonial  inclinations  are — whether 
they  be  for  the  daughter  of  the  Lord-lieutenant,  or  whether  for 
the  young  lady  at  the  bar  of  the  "  Green  Dragon,"  who  is  known 
to  be  the  daughter  of  a  most  respectable  farmer,  and  a  match  that 
would  not  disgrace  any  gentleman  in  the  county  who  might 
choose  to  make  an  Earl  of  Burleigh  of  himself. 

Public  opinion  was  very  strongly  in  Philip's  favour.  People 
used  to  tell  you  what  an  excellent  son  he  was  to  his  mother, 
although  no  doubt  she  had  been  a  good  mother  to  him.  That 
was  a  matter  nobody  could  gainsay  who  had  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  a  month.  In  point  of  fact,  he  used  to  be  held  up 
as  an  example,  much  to  the  disgust  of  young  men  who  played 
billiards  on  any  other  than  market-days,  or  carried  a  betting 
book,  or  went  up  to  town  two  or  three  times  a  month  on  "im- 
portant business" — so  important,  indeed,  that  they  would  never 
consent  to  divulge  either  its  nature  or  its  result. 
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Such  was,  at  all  events,  the  verdict  of  Fairminster,  into  which 
Philip  used  to  walk  or  to  canter  on  his  hack  nearly  every  day, 
and  the  verdict  of  Fairminster  was  known  to  the  country  side,  and 
endorsed  by  that  important  factor  of  public  opinion. 

Christmas  was  over,  and  Philip  was  beginning  to  look  out  his 
tackle  and  get  it  in  order  for  the  spring  campaign,  not  only 
against  the  coarse  fish,  but  against  his  especial  loves,  the  trout 
and  the  grayling.  He  was  a  born  sportsman,  and  he  would  have 
told  you  with  the  most  perfect  truth,  "  Give  me  brown  bread  and 
a  tin  can  of  beer,  I  would  sit  up  all  night  in  a  tree,  or  a  week,  if 
that  may  be  on  the  chance  of  an  old  man-eater;  and  will  whip  a 
pool  any  number  of  hours  running  with  nothing  better  than  cold 
tea  and  biscuits,  if  there  is  a  speckled  one  in  it  who  ought  to  come 
out,  and  who  won't  come  out,  and  who,  consequently,  has  to  be 
made  come  out." 

One  morning,  while  busily  engaged  in  tying  flies  and  over- 
hauling running-gear  with  a  yard-to-yard  inspection ;  and  oiling 
winches  and  going  over  rods  inch  by  inch  with  almost  microscopic 
examination  of  every  ring  and  splice ;  and  sorting  out  last  year's 
rummage,  sucb,  for  instance,  as  plummets  and  ledgers,  split  shot 
and  silkworm  gut,  in  good  lengths  without  kink  or  flaw/ Philip 
received  a  brief  but  cordial  invitation  to  spend  a  fortnight  at 
Isleworth  Park. 

Now,  Isleworth  Park  was  the  residence  of  Mr.  Endesleigh,  the 
Lord-lieutenant  of  the  county,  with  whom  Philip  had  hitherto 
only  a  slight  acquaintance,  limited  to  the  hunting-field  and  the 
piazzas  of  the  various  hotels  in  the  market-place.  He  took  Mrs. 
Endesleigh's  letter  to  his  mother.  He  felt  much  inclined  to  accept 
the  invitation,  for  he  knew  that  the  shooting  was  the  best  in  the 
county,  and  he  also  knew  that  he  would  have  an  opportunit}^ 
of  wiping  the  eye  of  one  or  two  county  magnates,  and  more 
especially  sons  of  county  magnates,  who  had  with  obvious  in- 
tention treated  him  de  haut  en  has  as  a  young  man  who  had  no 
claim  to  rank  with  the  county  families  at  all. 

Then,  too,  in  a  general  kind  of  way,  the  whole  thing  would  be 
fun,  or  most  probably  so.  If  it  turned  out  dull,  or  if  he  found 
himself  cold-shouldered,  he  need  not  remain. 

Mrs.  Ainslie  was  excessively  anxious  that  her  son  should  accept 
the  invitation.    To  her  mind  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  the  county 
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was  a  practically  much  more  important  person  than  the  Lord 
High  Admiral,  even  should  that  most  dignified  functionary  happen 
to  exist  in  his  own  single  person  at  the  time,  and  not  as  a  board 
of  about  a  dozen  members  all  more  or  less  obsolete,  approachiug 
the  fatal  limit  of  superannuation,  and  not  one  of  them  capable  of 
the  great  executive  virtue  of  promptitude  even  if  it  were  down  to 
the  purchase  of  an  ounce  of  tin-tacks,  a'pint  of  turpentine,  or  a 
gallon  of  tar. 

"  Philip  must  accept  this  invitation,"  thought  Mrs.  Ainslie.  "  I 
have  always  been  most  anxious  that  he  should  get  into  the  best 
county  society,  and  it  is  very  kind  of  Mrs.  Endesleigh  to  have 
asked  him  to  Isle  worth."  All  the  reasons  that  are  natural  to  a 
mother  and  commendable  in  her  tended  in  this  direction. 

She,  for  her  own  part,  was  only  anxious  to  be  near  her  son  to 
the  end  of  her  days,  which  would  be  of  course  impossible  if  he 
started  exploring.  To  this  arrangement  he  was  now  resigned  :  he 
had  promised  to  remain  with  her,  and  she  knew  that  his  word 
was  his  bond.  To  her  only  and  elder  sister  she  wrote  in  these 
terms :  "  Philip  looks  a  long  way  ahead.  He  loves  me,  and  he 
has  given  me  his  promise  to  remain  near  me  as  long  as  I  live ; 
and  he  is  not  a  man  to  give  his  promise  lightly,  as,  for  instance, 
to  the  first  girl  he  may  meet.  I  believe  in  my  own  heart  that 
travel  is  his  only  love,  and  that  he  is  plotting  it  out  all  day  on 
the  map,  and  with  those  cases  of  books  that  he  has  down  from 
London  in  his  right  as  a  member  of  those  learned  societies  to 
which  he  belongs. 

"  After  he  had  gone  to  bed  the  other  night,  I  went  into  his 
room,  and  took  up  a  book  lying  on  the  table.  It  was  about  a 
place  called  Patagonia.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  wear  no 
clothes,  and  live  under  huts  made  of  the  skins  of  the  emu  and 
of  large  fish.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  the  men  from  the  women. 
Indeed,  the  women,  if  anything,  are  the  taller,  the  stronger,  the 
keener  at  seacraft,  the  more  inhuman,  and  the  uglier.  They  are  all, 
from  second  teeth  upwards,  enthusiastic  cannibals,  and  will  follow 
a  vessel  for  miles  along  the  coast,  waiting  for  a  wreck,  or  to  cut  off 
a  shore  party  sent  for  fruit  or  water.  Then  they  have  a  roast. 
If  you  wish  to  land  for  fresh  water,  you  must  do  so  in  a  full  party, 
every  one  of  which  is  armed,  and  land  where  you  can  see  a  stream 
running  out  to  the  sea,  so  as  to  get  your  business  over  quickly. 
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If  they  are  civil  and  show  you  fruit  and  roots  and  flowers,  jump 
into  your  boat  at  once  and  pull  out  to  rifle  distance.  The  first 
man  who  attempts  to  swim  out  to  your  boat  give  him  a  bullet 
through  the  brain,  so  into  the  second,  and  so  into  the  third ;  and 
take  care  that  each  bullet  does  its  work  completely  and  at  once. 
Their  test  of  a  prophet  or  medicine  man  is,  that  he  should  be 
infallible.  Let  a  native  come  to  within  ten  yards  if  you  like,  but 
then  have  him  straight  through  the  forehead.  He  will  no  more 
train  his  gulls  and  dogs  to  catch  fish,  or  lie  in  wait  in  his  abomin- 
able  canoe  for  '  long  pig.' 

"  This  was  the  delightful  spot  Philip  was  reading  about,  and 
the  very  place  he  would  revel  in.  Before  I  went  to  bed  I  restored 
the  volume  to  its  place  on  the  table.  I  cannot  honestly  say  that 
I  read  through  it ;  but  I  picked  up  quite  enough  to  enable  me  to 
judge  of  its  contents.  Now,  if  this  was  the  kind  of  place  to  which 
Philip  wanted  to  go,  on,  as  he  would  say,  his  own  hook,  it  was 
clearly  my  one  duty  to  prevent  him,  even  at  the  cost  of  seeing 
him  married.  Don't  think,  my  dear  Julia,  that  I  am  writing 
slightingly  of  marriage.  On  the  contrary;  like  all  sensible  women 
I  hold  it  to  be  a  most  excellent  institution,  especially  for  our  oivn 
sex.  Besides,  everybody  marries  nowadays,  except  some  very 
foolish  women,  and  some  very,  very  wise  men. 

"At  last  my  mind  became  so  disturbed  that  I  felt  I  ought 
to  rely  upon  what  legal  sagacity  I  could  summon  to  the  aid  of 
what  I  may  be  permitted,  without  suspicion  of  a  pun,  to  call  my 
mother-wit ;  in  other  words,  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  place  the 
whole  matter  before  a  stronger  head  than  my  own.  So  I  drove 
into  Fairminster,  and  saw  our  family  solicitor,  Mr.  Barker,  and 
told  him  about  everything.  Mr.  Barker  pulled  a  face  of  por- 
tentous length,  shook  his  head,  dropped  his  jaw,  and  opined  that 
the  whole  matter  was  one  of  great  difficulty. 

"'I  don't  think  so,'  I  said,  'at  all.  Only  my  son  is  quick- 
tempered, and  at  his  age  possibly  intolerant  of  a  mother's  restraint, 
— not  that  he  ever  gives  me  the  slightest  cause  for  anxiety.' 

" '  Intolerant  of  fiddlestick  ends,'  said  the  man  of  law,  im- 
patiently. 'Let  him  know  the  alternative,  and  see  what  he  will 
do.  As  for  travelling,  I  know  all  about  travelling.  I  have  met 
more  travellers  than  one,  and  talked  freely  with  them.  In  fact, 
beyond  their  own  stupid  travels,  they  have  nothing  whatever 
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about  which  to  talk.  Now  you  can  roam  about  on  the  Continent 
from  Calais  to  St.  Petersburg,  or  take  a  tour  through  Italy,  on 
two  guineas  a  day  all  told,  and  you  can  do  the  whole  thing 
easily  if  you  will  make  your  journey  three  or  four  months  long. 
But  if  you  want  to  leave  civilisation,  and  to  face  bush,  swamp,  or 
jungle,  your  expenses  will  come  much  heavier  than  you  think. 
You  will  want,  according  to  the  particular  track  you  have  laid 
out  for  yourself,  such  things  as  the  track  specially  demands, 
which  you  can  only  learn  at  the  port  itself,  and  not  always 
there.  If,  for  instance,  you  are  going  to  land  from  Table  Bay  in 
quest  of  really  big  game,  you  will  want  waggons,  bullocks,  sub- 
ordinates black  and  white,  a  professional  game-finder  or  spoor- 
hunter — or  better,  a  couple  (for  if  you  only  have  one  they  tell  me 
he  gets  lazy  and  pretends  there  is  no  other  game  about) — a  couple 
of  under-hand s  to  clean  the  guns,  watch  the  camp-fires  at  night, 
and  do  scullions'  work  by  day,  and,  however  liberal  and  punctual 
may  be  your  wages,  an  extra  sjambok,  or,  better  still,  a  slave- 
drover's  whip,  a  trophy  from  the  old  southern  plantations,  if  you 
can  manage  to  get  hold  of  it.  If  you  don't  want  your  throat  cut, 
you  must  travel  with  all  the  pomp  of  one  of  the  native  princes 
through  the  territory  you  pass.  He  will  demand  backsheesh  to 
a  considerable  amount  in  money,  cloth,  copper  wire,  brass  beads, 
cheap  cutlery,  and  china,  including  duffing  clasp-knives,  and,  if 
you  have  happened  to  remember,  cotton  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
and  condemned  revolvers  warranted  to  burst  about  the  third  time 
they  are  fired.  With  these  you  must  set  out.  You  will  come 
back  with  a  recurring  malarial  ague,  possibly  the  remains  of  a 
serious  sunstroke,  your  hair  as  grey  as  cotton  waste,  and  your 
skin  that  of  a  well-kept  pickled  walnut.  To  this  complexion 
all  South  African  explorers  must  come,  and  do. 

" '  No,  madam ;  put  all  your  personal  pressure  on  your  son. 
I  am  not  a  Jesuit,  and  I  do  not  often  approve  of  doing  evil  that 
good  may  come  of  it ;  but  I  think  you  might  so  far  strain  your 
conscience  as  to  tell  him  that  your  father  died  of  heart-disease, 
and  that  you  are  afraid  you  have  got  it  yourself,  for  that  you 
often  feel  faint  and  giddy  without  the  least  reason,  that  it  is  very 
unlikely  you  will  last  long,  and  that  you  hope  and  beg  he  will 
stop  with  you.  When  you  are  gone,  of  course,  he  will  be  his  own 
master.' 
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"  Now,  all  this  good  advice,  my  dear,  was  admirable  in  its  way; 
worth  a  guinea  a  folio,  I  have  no  doubt,  which  is,  I  am  told,  the 
fee  demanded  by  a  lawyer  of  large  practice  for  his  view  of  the 
situation  in  black  and  white.  Only  it  turned  out  to  be  quite  un- 
necessary ;  for  the  very  first  thing  almost  which  Philip  assured 
me  when  I  began  to  discuss  the  matter  with  him  was,  that  he 
should  never  leave  England  during  my  lifetime. 

" '  You  are  hardly  strong  enough  yourself  for  the  bush,  my  dear 
mother/  he  said ;  '  and  I  am  not  going  on  the  war- trail  for  enjoy- 
ment to  leave  you  moping  here  at  home.  Were  I  such  a  selfish 
brute  as  that,  I  should  deserve  the  flourbag,  a  hundred  leeches, 
and  the  village  pump.'  " 

And  so  the  matter  of  Philip's  career  as  an  explorer  of  unknown 
lands  went  into  abeyance,  with  the  most  ostentatious  cheerfulness 
on  that  young  gentleman's  part.  He  remarked,  indeed,  most  pro- 
foundly, in  the  bar-parlour  of  the  "  Green  Dragon,"  that  after  all 
there  was  no  place  like  home ;  and  that,  whatever  you  might 
think  of  African  game,  the  niggers  themselves  had  no  manners, 
their  customs  were  beastly,  and  their  honesty  worse  than  question- 
able ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that,  the  moment  the  thermometer 
came  to  be  equivalent  to  what  we  should  consider  here  warm,  you 
could  detect  a  nigger  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  so  that  you  needed  a 
strong  stomach  if  you  were  to  take  your  meals  with  self- 
possession. 

F.  C.  PHILIPS. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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MODERN  ART  AND  PUBLIC  TASTE. 
By  TP.  P.  FRITH,  R.A. 

Great  examples  of  successful  effort  in  art  and  literature  act  as 
incentives  to  certaiu  minds. 

That  the  eager  desire  to  go  and  do  likewise  is  seldom  accom- 
panied by  the  requisite  power  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  when  the 
sight  of  a  famous  picture — as  in  the  well-known  Italian  story — 
appeals  to  an  intellect  in  which  the  artistic  gift  is  implanted,  the 
exclamation, "  I,  too,  will  be  a  painter  " — springing  as  it  does  from 
a  true  sense  of  power — will  be  justified  by  its  results. 

What  is  true  as  regards  art  may  be  applied,  I  imagine,  with 
equal  truth  to  literature.  I  can  well  remember,  as  a  schoolboy, 
being  stimulated  by  such  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Scott's  novels 
as  to  cause  me  to  sit  gravely  down  to  rival  that  great  genius.  I 
began  a  story  in  which  knights  and  dames  of  high  degree,  men-at- 
arms,  and  men  in  armour,  played  various  parts — short  parts ;  for 
a  very  slight  experience  proved  that  I  had  mistaken  my  vocation, 
and  that  what  in  my  childish  weakness  I  had  imagined  to  be 
power  was  nothing  more  than  a  feeble  desire  to  emulate,  begotten 
by  admiration. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  speak  of  the  modes  of  study  impera- 
tive upon  the  writer  who  would  aspire  to  excellence  in  literature, 
or  of  the  numbers  of  books  he  must  read  and  inwardly  digest 
before  he  can  produce  a  worthy  one  of  his  own. 

It  is  with  the  art  student,  and  the  path  lie  must  pursue  on  the 
road  to  excellence,  that  I  have  to  deal. 

Genius — the  rarest  of  all  gifts — has  been  aptly  compared  to  the 
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diamond,  which  resembles  a  dull  piece  of  glass  until  its  polished 
facets,  under  the  hand  of  the  workman,  reflect  in  glittering 
splendour  the  virtues  of  the  stone  ;  in  like  manner  must  education 
play  the  part  of  workman  for  the  happy  possessor  of  artistic 
genius,  and  thus  by  long  and  judicious  training  develop  its  divine 
powers. 

So  far  as  I  know — beyond  the  fact  that  the  student  of  old  was 
always  apprenticed  to  a  master-painter  for  a  series  of  years — we 
have  no  detailed  account  of  the  method  of  ancient  teaching.  No 
doubt  the  pupil  worked  in  the  painting-room  and  under  the  eye  of 
his  master,  or  if  not  in  the  teacher's  presence,  then  under  his  roof, 
and  constantly  subject  to  his  supervision. 

It  would  be  valuable  indeed  if  we  could  know  by  what  steps 
the  youthful  Titian  proceeded  in  a  course  which  culminated  in 
immortal  work.  This,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  a  sealed  book  to  us, 
and  the  same  unfortunately  must  be  said  of  the  training  of  all  the 
great  Old  Masters. 

There  were  no  academies  in  those  days.  Rembrandt  attended 
no  school  but  that  of  Nature ;  he  had,  however,  several  pupils,  not 
one  of  whom  so  nearly  approached  to  the  merits  of  his  master  as 
to  be  worthy  to  be  called  a  rival.  For  this  Nature  and  not  the 
teacher  was  to  blame. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  no  academy  teaching ;  and  beyond  a 
little  drawing  from  plaster  casts,  Hogarth  may  be  said  to  have 
been  self-taught. 

The  artistic  sense — in  other  words,  genius — is  so  irrepressible  in 
some  natures  that  it  will  assert  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  Reynolds, 
under  every  disadvantage  ;  but  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  possessor 
to  be  certain  that  he  is  blessed  with  the  gift  of  genius,  it  behoves 
him  to  endeavour  to  discover  the  best  means  for  its  development 
should  he  possess  it,  so  that  by  unceasing  industry  he  may  secure 
its  blessings ;  and  if,  as  Reynolds  says,  he  has  *  but  moderate 
abilities,  industry  will  improve  them." 

It  is  with  the  modern  art  student  that  I  have  to  deal  in  this 
paper. 

I  imagine  there  is  scarcely  one  modern  painter  of  reputation 
who  is  not  frequently  placed  in  the  position  of  arbiter  over  the 
destiny  of  a  young  aspirant  for  artistic  fame ;  and  upon  what  kind 
of  evidence  is  he  called  upon  to  decide  as  to  whether  the  drawings 
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produced  are  works  of  genius,  or  merely  the  trifles  that  are  the 
result  of  schoolboy  idleness,  done  perhaps  in  the  hope  of  avoiding 
serious  and  useful  lessons  ? 

My  own  experiences  in  the  position  of  arbiter  have  been  frequent; 
and  though  difficult,  as  I  have  sometimes  found  the  duty,  I  have 
always  performed  it  with  care. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  absurdity  of  the  signs 
upon  which  anxious  parents  occasionally  discover  what  they  think 
is  genius  in  their  children. 

A  boy  is  never  happy  unless  he  has  a  pencil  in  his  hand  ;  he 
has  never  had  a  lesson,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  he  sketches 
astonishes  relatives  and  friends  ;  and  if  the  "distinguished  artist" 
to  whom  his  precious  specimens  are  submitted  thinks  they  display 
powers  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  likely  to  lead  to  eminence  in 
art,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  placing  the  tyro  under  a  professor,  or 
in  such  a  school  as  the  arbiter  recommends. 

And  what  has  this  rapid  sketcher  produced  upon  which  a 
grave  judgment  is  required  ?  Some  pencil  copies  of  subjects  from 
the  Graphic,  or  from  well-known  engravings — pen-and-ink 
drawings  which  are  always  called  "  etchings "  and  marked 
" original"  so  foolishly  bad  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  origin- 
ality, and  a  few  water-colour  drawings  "  done  from  Nature,"  in 
which  truth  to  Nature  and  every  principle  of  art  are  violated. 

An  example  which  had  its  ludicrous  side  occurred  to  me  recently. 
A  loving  mother  wrote  to  me,  under  a  cloud  of  apologies  for  her 
intrusion,  and  begged  for  my  judgment  on  a  packet  of  drawings 
done  by  her  son.  The  young  gentleman  suffered  from  the  usual 
symptoms — depression,  even  to  injury  to  his  health,  unless  he  was 
allowed  to  be  for  ever  drawing.  The  sketches  showed  a  certain 
amount  of  natural  ability,  and  as  I  turned  them  over  I  came  upon 
one  that  produced  a  startling  effect  upon  me,  and  a  still  greater 
shock  upon  two  ladies  who  were  joining  me  in  my  search  for 
genius.  A  loud  exclamation,  very  like  a  cry  of  terror,  came  from 
the  younger  lady,  as  she  suddenly  threw  down  a  drawing  she 
was  examining  (on  which  was  some  writing  which  had  escaped  my 
observation).  I  picked  up  the  cause  of  the  outburst,  and  below 
a  sketch  of  some  figures  was  written,  evidently  by  the  loving 
mother,  "  This  was  done  when  he  was  in  bed  with  scarlet  fever." 

The  younger  lady  happened  to  be  the  mother  of  three  small 
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children,  who  were  playing  in  the  room  where  the  fever  drawing 
was  produced ;  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  infantine  sports  were 
postponed,  and  the  angry  mother  used  language  so  strong  with 
regard  to  the  criminal  carelessness  of  the  sender  of  the  drawing 
as  to  require  the  justification  that  such  an  act  affords. 

In  returning  the  young  artist's  drawings,  of  which  I  did  not 
feel  warranted  in  expressing  a  very  encouraging  opinion,  I  took 
occasion  to  lecture  the  mother  on  her  very  hazardous  proceeding, 
at  the  same  time  quoting  a  few  cases  of  death  and  destruction 
caused  by  acts  precisely  similar  to  her  own. 

The  lady's  reply  expressed  great  sorrow  for  having  caused 
uneasiness,  which  she  begged  to  assure  us  was  misplaced ;  for 
some  time  had  elapsed  since  her  son's  recovery,  and  every  article 
— bed,  bedding,  clothes,  etc. — had  been  burnt;  everything,  in  fact, 
with  which  he  had  come  in  contact,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  the  drawing ! 

I  am  convinced  that,  except  in  the  rarest  instances,  it  is 
impossible  to  forecast  the  future  of  the  producers  of  early 
drawings  and  sketches  with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  but  what 
is  quite  sure  is,  that  without  judicious  training  the  most  brilliant 
promise  will  be  still-born. 

The  modern  art  student  has  great  advantages  compared  with 
the  pupil  of  fifty  years  ago,  but  he  is  debarred  in  this  county 
from  the  priceless  privilege  of  completing  studies  in  the  studio 
and  under  the  eyes  of  a  great  master. 

Colouring  is  a  gift  of  Nature.  Drawing  can  be  taught  to  any 
intelligent  person,  and  even  to  boys  of  moderate  ability ;  but  in 
the  latter  case  the  result  will  be  cold  correctness,  without  taste, 
and  without  true  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the  object 
imitated. 

It  has  never  been  contested  that  perfection  of  ideal  and  natural 
form  is  to  be  found  in  the  statues  and  groups  of  the  ancient 
Greek  sculptors,  and  therefore  a  long  and  severe  study  of  these 
models  is  required  from  the  student. 

My  own  objection  to  that  method  of  study  as  it  is  now 
pursued  is,  first,  that  much  time  is  lost  in  over-finishing — or,  to 
use  the  common  phrase,  "  stippling  up  " — those  drawings ;  and, 
next,  that  this  copying  from  the  antique  is  generally  done  at 
a  period  of  the  student's  career  when  he  is  unable  to  appreciate 
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the  great  beauty  of  such  figures  as  the  Apollo,  the  Venus  of  Milo. 
or  the  Fighting  Gladiator,  as  is  shown  by  the  feelingless  stone- 
like representations  that  he  generally  produces,  vividly  like  the 
body  of  the  statue,  but  without  the  soul.  I  would  give  the 
young  student  much  less  antique  work,  and  alternate  it  with 
studies  from  the  life. 

This  method  is  always  practised  in  the  French  academies,  and 
from  that,  or  some  other  cause,  French  draughtsmen  are  superior 
to  our  own. 

It  is  only  after  long  and  varied  study  that  the  young  student 
is  able  to  feel  and  to  reproduce  the  beauty  of  Greek  sculpture.  Up 
to  a  certain  point  in  his  career  the  divine  beauty  of  those  statues 
is  a  sealed  book  to  him,  and  his  representations  are  consequently 
tame  and  spiritless,  though  in  other  respects  coldly  correct. 

I  speak  of  the  best  of  our  students  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
whose  admission  to  what  is  called  preliminary  schools  is  obtained 
by  drawings  from  the  antique. 

In  this  school  the  objects  for  study  are  various :  groups  of 
still  life,  composed  of  pieces  of  armour,  vases  of  many  shapes  and 
colours,  fruit,  flowers,  etc.,  and  drapery,  more  or  less  skilfully 
arranged  by  the  teacher,  together  with  busts  and  extremities 
to  be  copied  in  monochrome  (by  the  latter  the  handling  of  the 
brush  is  taught).  A  living  model  is  provided  for  chalk  drawing 
only,  to  say  nothing  of  fine  Old  Masters  from  which  copies  may 
be  made. 

These  advantages,  I  submit,  are  judiciously  offered  to  the 
pupil,  and  are  of  great  value  as  methods  of  study. 

Before  admitting  the  student  to  the  last  and  highest  school, 
that  of  the  study  of  the  nude  living  model,  and  even  after  he  has 
won  his  entrance  into  what  is  called  "  the  life  school,"  I  would 
send  him  back,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  according  to  his 
ability,  to  the  antique,  when  the  course  he  has  passed  through 
would  open  his  eyes  to  beauties  unperceived  in  the  earlier  stage 
of  his  studies. 

With  the  school  for  the  study  of  the  nude  model  the  "  painting 
school "  is  combined.  There  the  student  has  the  opportunity 
of  painting  a  great  variety  of  heads  and  portions  of  figures  from 
Nature.  Models  young  and  old,  handsome  and  ugly,  of  many 
nationalities — Italian,  French,  English,  etc. — are  placed  before  him, 
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and  he  has  the  advantage,  or  the  disadvantage,  of  the  teaching 
of  an  Academician  selected  by  vote  from  those  who  are  considered 
the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Academy. 

I  now  come  to  what  I  consider  the  evil  of  academic  teaching 
(it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  my  view  of  this  subject  is  only 
to  be  taken  as  an  individual  opinion,  shared  though  by  several 
of  my  brother  members) — namely,  that  the  different  methods 
of  painting  peculiar  to  each  of  the  distinguished  teachers  (whose 
attendance  is  monthly)  is  productive  of  confusion  and  bewilder- 
ment to  the  student. 

Many  and  various  are  the  roads  to  excellence ;  but  if  one  can 
be  discovered,  that  if  constantly  pursued  will  end  in  success, 
I  think  that  special  track  should  be  pointed  out,  and  the  student 
be  forced  to  follow  it. 

If  this  were  conceded  our  system  would  more  nearly  approach 
that  of  the  Old  Masters,  when,  as  I  have  said  before,  one  mind 
directed  the  student's  career  from  its  inception  to  its  close  in 
more  or  less  successful  work. 

Our  opponents  urge — and  at  present  successfully — that  from 
the  varying  and  sometimes  contradictory  teaching  of  painting 
the  student  will  evolve  a  method  of  his  own. 

In  some  very  remarkable  cases  this  may  be  so  ;  but  to  the 
majority — as  I  have  over  and  over  again  heard  them  declare — 
the  changes  of  procedure  from  month  to  month  leave  the  student 
in  a  hopeless  state  of  uncertainty  and  confusion.  I  will  close 
this  paper  with  the  expression  of  a  conviction  that  much  more 
time  is  spent  in  school-work  than  is — or  at  least  ought  to  be — 
necessary  to  fit  the  student  for  his  entrance  upon  the  active 
duties  of  his  profession. 

If  after  the  time  spent  in  the  acquirement  of  sufficient  power 
of  drawing  to  insure  his  admission  to  the  Academy  Schools,  the 
student  cannot,  with  three  years  more  spent  in  the  practice 
of  drawing  and  painting,  arm  himself  with  the  power  of 
producing  pictures,  his  case  is,  in  my  opinion,  hopeless. 

The  temptation  to  over-prolonged  school  work  is  greatly 
increased  by  prizes  and  scholarships  which  are  dangled  in 
profusion  before  the  eyes  of  the  pupils,  thereby  producing 
a  fatal  idea  in  some  minds  that  preliminary  study  is  not  the 
means  to  an  end,  but  the  end  itself. 
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There  is  a  student  in  the  Royal  Academy  Schools  at  the 
present  moment  who  has  been  working  there,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  for  forty  years ! 

In  one  of  the  corridors  there  hangs  a  list  of  the  names  of 
the  successful  gold  medallists  since  the  foundation  of  the 
institution.  A  glance  at  that  long  roll  will  show  by  the  very 
few  names  which  eminence  has  made  familiar  of  how  little  value 
prizes  are  as  landmarks  on  the  road  to  excellence. 

Though  I  may  not  confine  myself  rigorously  to  an  examination 
into  the  changes  of  public  taste  in  matters  of  art  as  regards  this 
country,  I  shall  touch  but  slightly,  and  in  the  form  of  illustration 
only,  on  a  similar  condition  of  things  abroad. 

A  craving  for  novelty  is  inherent  in  our  nature. 

"  0  Liberty  !  "  said  Madame  Roland,  as  she  approached  the 
guillotine,  "  what  crimes  have  been  committed  in  thy  name  ! " 
0  Novelty  ! "  I  would  add,  "  what  follies  have  been  committed 
in  thine  ! " 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  a  love  of  change  some- 
times springs  from  a  sincere  desire  for  the  advancement  of  art, 
or  from  a  wish  to  oppose,  by  better  practice,  some  pernicious 
methods  supposed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  in  vogue  amongst 
its  professors. 

No  doubt  pre-Raphaelism  sprung  from  a  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  some  clever  students  that  slovenliness  and  a  want  of 
sincerity,  as  well  as  other  shortcomings,  prevailed  to  an  extent 
alarming  in  their  eyes  in  the  works  of  the  painters  of  forty 
years  ago. 

The  eminent  men  of  that  time,  amongst  whom  may  be  named 
Mulready,  Webster,  Landseer,  Leslie,  Calcott,  Stanfield,  Linnell, 
Collins,  John  Lewis,  and  many  others,  were  singularly  in- 
vulnerable to  the  pre-Raphaelite  charge,  as  they  were  con- 
spicuous for  the  observance  of  the  qualities  of  truthfulness, 
earnestness,  and  finish  in  their  pictures ;  and  many  of  the  younger 
men  left  nothing  to  complain  of  in  those  respects.  But  the 
enthusiastic  pre-Raphaelites  did  not  content  themselves  with 
protestations  against  modern  practice  ;  they  waged  war  with 
everything  that  had  been  done  in  art  since  Raphael;  they  even 
included  the  works  of  that  painter — usually  called  divine — in 
their  anathema. 
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They  christened  themselves  pre-Raphaelite  brethren, and  always 
signed  their  pictures,  "  So-and-So,  P.R.B." 

Such  giants  as  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  Tintoretto,  and  Velasquez 
were  lost  souls.  Said  one  wise  young  pre-Raphaelite  when  advised 
to  go  to  Venice,  "  What  for  ?  to  learn  what  to  avoid  ?  What 
good  is  to  be  got  by  looking  at  Titian  and  those  fellows  ? " 

And  in  what  way  did  they  proceed  to  put  their  protest  against 
modern  practice  into  effect  ?  By  ignoring  every  kind  of  beauty, 
by  a  total  absence  of  aerial  perspective  in  all  their  pictures,  and 
by  an  elaboration  of  unimportant  details  to  the  destruction  of 
breadth,  and,  what  was  worse,  to  the  elevation  of  "  stocks  and 
stones  "  into  such  prominence  as  to  make  a  successful  ri  valry  of 
human  interest — so  infinitely  more  difficult  of  achievement — 
impossible  in  their  hands. 

For  a  time  a  fickle  public  lent  a  willing  ear  to  a  great  writer 
who  threw  his  mantle  over  the  young  pre-Raphaelites,  and  in 
brilliant  language  heralded  them  as  saviours  of  art.  Greater  and 
more  delightfully  expressed  nonsense  was  never  written  than 
that  so  constantly  used  in  extolling  those  eccentrics  by  "  the 
great  art  critic  "  and  his  followers  in  the  press,  who,  unable  to 
cope  with  their  master  in  eloquence,  fully  equalled  him  in 
ignorant  adulation.  Men  who  had  won  their  spurs  were  told 
to  take  lessons  from  these  young  geniuses ;  and  pictures  which, 
though  inspired  by  considerable  earnestness — mere  examples  of 
ludicrous  eccentricity — were  held  up  as  the  be-all  and  end- 
all  of  art,  and  the  sooner  the  old  lights  were  exchanged  for 
the  new  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  art  and  artists  of 
England. 

Though  the  novelty  of  the  P.R.B.  movement  attracted 
certain  collectors  of  pictures  to  the  extent  of  banishing  "old- 
fashioned  art "  from  their  walls,  and  replacing  it  by  the  works 
of  the  young  school,  the  craze  soon  passed  away. 

The  chief  exponent  is  still  true  to  his  early  belief,  but  the 
rest  have  either  ceased  to  exhibit  proofs  of  their  faith,  or  have 
changed  tQ  a  belief  in  the  principles  of  "  those  fellows "  in 
Venice. 

I  remember  well  the  beginning  and  end  of  pre-Raphaelism, 
and  while  admitting  that  then,  as  now,  there  was  a  tendency 
to  "slap  dash"  in  a  few  of  the  younger  exhibitors,  the  established 
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painters  were  entirely  free  from  the  faults  which  the  new  movement 
was  partly  established  to  correct. 

It  is  possible,  and  even  likely,  that  the  example  of  extreme 
care  in  the  completion  of  details  shown  by  the  pre-Raphaelites 
in  all  their  pictures  may  have  acted  as  a  check  upon  the  neglect 
of  due  completeness  sometimes  apparent  on  the  exhibition  walls  ; 
but  the  ugly  angularity  of  form,  the  neglect  or  defiance  of  every 
rule  of  composition,  and  light  and  shadow,  the  sacrifice  of  human 
interest  to  the  realization,  almost  to  illusion,  of  ivy  leaves  and 
brick  walls,  remained  the  sole  possessions  of  this  eccentric  school 
of  art,  and  fortunately  failed  to  affect  the  practice  of  the  rising 
painters  of  that  time. 

Whether  from  the  mere  desire  for  something:  different  the 
public  wearies  of  work  which,  in  its  unvarying  excellence,  has 
not  only  satisfied  them  for  many  years,  but  has  also  unloosed 
their  purse  strings,  or  whether  some  wiseacre  of  the  press  has 
warned  them  away  from  what  he  considers  inferior  art,  or 
from  some  other  cause,  the  demand  ceases ;  the  art  is  voted  old- 
fashioned,  and  the  examples  of  it  are  styled  (i  the  old  game," 
and  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  forgetfulness. 

The  art  of  Paul  de  la  Roche  and  Scheffer  is  a  striking 
instance  of  ignorant  neglect.  Paris  says  it  is  le  vieux  jew,  and 
will  have  none  of  it.  That  those  great  men  will  eventually  be 
received  into  favour  again,  and  their  works  take  the  high 
places  of  which  they  have  been  deprived  for  a  time  by  the 
caprice  of  public  taste,  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  whatever; 
but  the  cause  of  their  temporary  obscurity,  or  rather  the  amazing 
whim  that  has  brought  it  about,  is  altogether  incomprehensible. 

That  the  Old  Masters  suffered  from  public  fickleness  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  career  of  Rembrandt. 

Up  to  a  certain  period  in  the  life  of  that  great  man  he  was 
overwhelmed  with  commissions  for  portraits,  but  when  Van  der 
Heist  appeared  he  was  deserted. 

In  the  gallery  at  Amsterdam  are  two  masterpieces — one 
from  the;  hand  of  Van  der  Heist,  the  other  by  Rembrandt. 

In  the  "Night  Watch"  by  the  latter  the  mastery  and  the 
mystery  of  light  wad  shade — the  prerogatives  of  Rembrandt — 
are  in  strong  evidence;  every  technical  quality  is  displayed  in 
the  perfection  only  possible  to  that  genius,  but  the  likenesses  in  a 
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portrait  picture  treated  thus  poetically  were  said  to  have  been 
sacrificed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  recognition  of  some  of 
the  originals  very  difficult. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  imagine  a  greater  contrast  to  the 
"  Night  Watch  "  than  that  afforded  by  the  meeting  of  a  Dutch 
guild — the  "  Archers,"  I  think — by  Van  der  Heist.  In  that 
great  work  everything  is  simple,  direct,  and  prosaic — I  had  almost 
said  photographic ;  the  figures  are  so  intensely  individual  that 
likeness  must  have  been  assured  ;  in  fact,  the  language,  so  to 
speak,  in  which  Van  der  Heist  addressed  his  public  was  so  much 
easier  of  comprehension  than  the  poetry  of  Rembrandt,  that  the 
desertion  of  that  immortal  Dutchman  followed  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

In  the  example  I  have  given  above  the  change  in  public  taste 
admits  of  some  defence;  but  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  patrons  who 
preferred  the  landscapes  of  an  obscure  painter  named  Glover  to 
those  of  Gainsborough,  or  of  a  public  that  could  desert  Vandyke 
at  the  height  of  his  powers  for  some  of  his  unknown  contem- 
poraries ? 

It  is,  however,  to  our  own  time  that  we  must  come  if  it  is 
desired  to  show  the  ignorance  and  fickleness  of  the  art-lovino- 
public  in  its  naked  deformity. 

There  is  a  school — with  many  professors — the  aim  of  which 
seems  to  be  the  glorification  of  the  ugly  and  the  bizarre ;  to  the 
initiated  the  works  of  these  men  are  laughable  or  incomprehensible, 
and  the  more  the  latter  quality  predominates  the  greater  the 
demand  for  them  by  the  novelty  hunter. 

Curiously  enough,  this  craze,  and  another  to  which  I  shall 
allude  presently,  are  in  their  aims  and  working  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  those  of  the  little  school  founded  by  the  pre-Raphaelites. 
In  the  latter  unimportant  details  received  an  attention  they  did  not 
deserve  ;  in  the  one  under  notice  details  are  left  out  altogether,  and 
instead  of  the  completion  requisite  in  a  true  work  of  art,  we  have 
ugly  smears  intended  to  represent  human  beings,  blots  and 
splashes  stand  as  sponsors  for  houses  and  trees — and  a  thing  it 
would  be  flattery  to  call  a  picture  is  produced,  which  one  would 
think  could  find  no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  an}^  human  creature. 

It  is  deplorable  to  think  that  good  honest  work  is  neglected  in 
favour  of  the  monstrosities  of  these  charlatans  of  art. 

9  A 
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So  well  as  a  long  experience  has  enabled  me  to  observe,  I  have 
always  found  that  a  departure  from  the  well-trodden  road  which 
has  led  to  the  success  of  the  best  artists  of  this  country  has 
resulted  in  fitful  efforts  of  spurious  originality — an  originality 
the  prototype  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  Nature. 

It  is  to  France  that  we  are  indebted  for  another  and,  if  possible, 
stranger  attempt  to  leave  the  beaten  tract  which  has  hitherto  led 
to  excellence. 

The  practicers  of  this  craze  are  called  "Impressionists,"  and 
their  modus  operandi  seems  to  be,  first,  to  take  a  long  look  at  a 
scene  in  Nature,  composed  of  figures  or  landscape,  or  both  com- 
bined, and  then  rapidly  reproduce  the  impression  left  upon 
their  minds. 

Judging  from  the  results  of  this  wonderful  process,  either  the 
minds  of  these  artists  are  in  a  condition  bordering  on  insanity,  or 
they  have  received  impressions  so  opposed  to  those  of  the  rest  of 
their  fellow-creatures  as  to  make  it  more  than  doubtful  whether 
Nature  ever  left  such  an  impression  on  any  mind  worthy  of  the 
name. 

Within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been,  through  the  medium 
of  certain  picture  dealers,  a  large  influx  of  foreign  art  into 
England,  and  the  result  has  been  the  formation  of  an  entirely 
new  kind  of  collector,  who,  it  must  be  admitted,  often  prefers  an 
indifferent  French  picture  to  a  much  better  English  one. 

Generally  the  patron  who  is  bitten  by  the  taste  for  foreign  art 
confines  his  collection  entirely  to  it ;  but  occasionally  we  find 
French  pictures  mixed  with  English,  to  the  detriment  of  both. 

The  best  painters  of  France  find  so  ready  a  sale  for  their  works 
that  specimens  of  them  are  not  often  seen  here,  and  then  only 
acquired  at  an  enormous  cost  by  their  purchasers. 

In  no  way  are  the  caprice  and  ignorant  prejudice  of  some  of  the 
public  more  palpably  seen  than  in  their  determined  preference  for 
mediocre  foreign  pictures  in  place  of  better  works  of  the  English 
school.  The  painters  of  America  are  completely  ignored,  and 
the  palaces  of  American  cities  are  filled  to  overflowing  with 
German  and  French  pictures,  while  the  distinguished  English 
artists  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

If  I  permitted  myself  to  use  the  names  of  living  Englishmen,  I 
could  name  several  who  are  unquestionable  peers  of  the  best  living 
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foreigners ;  and  it  is  deplorable  to  think  that  the  claims  of  such 
men  are  ignored  through  the  ignorance  of  the  public. 

A  certain  French  influence  is  infecting  some  of  our  clever  ex- 
hibitors, probably  in  the  hope  of  competing  for  the  favour  of  the 
collector  of  foreign  art.  This  appears  to  me  a  most  dangerous 
concession  to  public  taste,  and  one,  if  persisted  in,  which  will 
greatly  damage  and  ultimately  destroy  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  English  school — a  school  which  is  acknowledged,  even  by 
foreigners,  to  be  original  and  admirable  in  the  hands  of  its  best 
exponents. 

In  illustration  of  my  assertion  I  refer  my  reader  to  a  collection 
of  English  pictures  formed  by  the  late  Thomas  Miller,  now  being 
exhibited  at  Burlington  House.  These  pictures  are  the  result  of 
refined  and  tasteful  selection  thirty  years  ago. 

In  obedience  to  the  law  which  guides  the  Winter  Exhibition 
no  living  artist's  work  can  appear,  consequently  the  Miller  collec- 
tion loses  the  attraction  that  the  works  of  many  of  the  eminent 
men  of  to-day  would  impart  to  it  ;  but  it  remains  an  excellent 
representation  of  the  variety  and  power  of  the  British  school,  as 
well  as  affording  a  mute  protest  against  the  public  ignorance  and 
caprice  of  the  present  time. 

w.  p.  FRITH. 


THE  EELIGION  OF  DANTE. 


By  OSCAR  BROWNING. 

[I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  in  composing  this  lecture  to  M  The  Shadow  of 
Dante"  by  Maria  F.  Rossetti,  and  to  my  own  article  on  Dante  in  the  Encyclojycedia 
Br/tannica.] 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  manner  in  which  the 
reputation  of  Dante  has  developed  with  the  new  growth  of 
national  life  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  There  was  a  time  when, 
although  his  name  was  famous,  his  works  were  comparatively 
unread.  Tasso  was  sung  by  Venetian  gondoliers,  and  shared 
with  the  Promessi  Sposi  the  honour  of  being  an  Italian  text-book 
for  studious  youth.  The  knowledge  of  Dante  was  confined  to 
the  Inferno,  and  in  that  almost  '  to  the  two  episodes  of 
Francesca  da  Rimini  and  Ugolino,  the  pair  of  unfortunate 
lovers  who  expiated  their  fault  by  being  borne  everlastingly 
upon  a  rushing  wind;  and  the  father  who,  murdered  by  the 
vengeance  of  an  implacable  enemy,  fed  in  his  last  agony  on  the 
bodies  of  his  children,  who  had  died  before  him. 

With  the  first  flush  of  Italian  independence  this  state  of 
things  entirely  changed.  I  was  privileged  to  witness  from 
time  to  time  the  marvellous  spectacle  of  the  renascence  of 
Italy.  I  remember  Milan  before  Magenta,  and  Verona  before 
Custozza ;  Milan,  when  any  citizen  was  liable  to  be  roused 
from  his  bed,  and  imprisoned  in  a  fortress  without  a  trial ;  and 
Verona,  when  it  was  dangerous  to  speak  seriously  except  in 
the  open  fields.  I  witnessed  the  rivalry  of  Cavour  and  Gari- 
baldi at  Turin,  and  read  in  the  streets  of  Parma  the  half-hourly 
telegrams  which  announced  the  entry  of  the  Italian  troops 
into  other  marches.  As  soon  as  the  Press  was  free  it  teemed 
with  cheap  editions  of  Dante.  They  were  exposed  in  every 
bookshop  and  kiosque,  and  were  hawked  about  the  streets  on 
trays.  The  fever  spread  from  Turin  to  Florence,  from  Florence 
to  Home,  and  from  Rome  to  Naples.  Dante  was  lectured  upon 
to  ladies,  and  taught  as  a  classic  in  the  schools.  Undoubtedly 
this  enthusiasm  sprang  chiefly  from  political  causes.    Dante  was 
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a  Ghibelline — that  is,  in  the  great  struggle  which  divided  Italy 
between  the  party  of  authority  and  the  party  of  local  in- 
dependence, he  supported  the  party  of  authority.  He  believed 
in  the  subordination  of  the  Papacy  to  the  Empire,  in  the 
presence  of  a  strong  ruler  who  could  quell  the  discordant  rivalries 
of  Italian  cities,  and  educe  order  out  of  chaos  :  above  all,  he 
believed  in  the  unity  of  Italy,  that  great  cause  which  was  then 
in  process  of  consummation.  Dante,  in  his  first  canto,  prophesies 
of  the  coming  hero,  the  greyhound  who,  disregarding  the  gain  of 
money  and  territory,  is  to  drive  the  wolf  of  the  Papacy  from 
city  to  city  until  she  returns  to  the  hell  from  whic  h  she  sprang. 
It  was  a  favourite  conceit,  which  has  not  altogether  disappeared, 
that  the  greyhound — the  Veltro — began  with  the  two  initials  of 
Victor  Emmanuel's  name,  and  that  the  whole  title  might  run. 
Vittorio  Emmanuele,  Liberatore,  Trionfatere,  Pe  Ottimo  (Victor 
Emmanuel,  the  Liberator,  the  Triumpher,  the  Best  of  Kings). 

But  Dante  has  not  been  without  his  revival  on  the  religious 
side.  When  the  leaders  of  the  Oxford  movement  were  leaving 
the  Church  of  England,  which  they  believed  to  be  corrupt,  for 
the  Church  of  Pome,  which  they  imagined  they  could  purify, 
they  studied  Dante  as  the  source  of  undefiled  religion.  In  him 
they  found,  or  thought  they  found,  an  orthodoxy  unimpeached,  a 
faith  founded  on  reason  and  knowledge,  unembittered  by  the 
theological  disputes  which  followed  the  Reformation,  and  trans- 
fused by  passionate  love  of  humanity  and  truth. 

What  then  are  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  religion  of 
Dante  ?  How  does  Dante  deal  with  what  are  the  three* necessary 
component  parts  of  all  religions— Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  ;  which 
last  more  fitly  bears  the  name  of  Love  ?  These  three  virtues — the 
theological  virtues  as  they  arc  sometimes  called — are  symbolized 
by  a  cross,  an  anchor,  and  a  heart.  The  heart  is  symbolical  of 
Charity  or  Love,  but  in  mediaeval  Italian  sculpture  Charity  is 
figured  by  a  woman  who  has  not  only  her  heart  but  her  brain 
on  lire,  showing  that  real  love,  the  true  enthusiasm  of  humanity, 
must  not  only  enflame  the  heart  with  burning  zeal,  but  must 
set  the  mind  aglow  until  it  disregards  the  dictates  of  cool  reason. 
Reason  has  no  place  where  emotion  is  the  guiding  principle. 
The  cross,  the  symbol  of  Christianity,  represents  revealed  religion, 
the  dogma  which  could  not   be  known  to  us  except   by  a 
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tradition  which  is  apart  from  and  above  the  effects  of  human 
wisdom.  There  remains  the  anchor  of  Hope,  that  quality  which, 
when  the  heart  and  the  brain  are  on  fire  and  the  mind  is  lifted 
into  the  region  of  revealed  truth,  keeps  the  soul  fixed  to  a  sure 
and  certain  anchorage.  This  was  afforded  in  Dante's  case  by 
intellectual  knowledge — the  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  the 
universe,  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained  by  human  understanding  ; 
the  realization  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  of  man  ; 
the  lower  life  from  which  he  has  gradually  emerged,  the  envi- 
ronments which  surround  and  condition  his  existence,  and  the 
destiny  which  awaits  him.  Let  us,  then,  study  the  religion  of 
Dante  under  these  three  aspects.  Let  us  consider  in  turn :  of  what 
nature  was  his  love ;  what  was  his  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of 
man  ;  what  was  the  complexion  of  his  faith  ;  and,  lastly,  how  these 
three  qualities  were  fused  together  into  a  harmonious  whole,  so 
as  to  survive  to  future  ages  and  influence  a  distant  posterity. 

Let  us  first  speak  of  the  origin  and  character  of  his  love. 
The  name  of  Dante  is  inseparable  from  that  of  Beatrice.  Dante 
was  born  at  Florence,  about  the  middle  of  May  1265.  He  first 
met  Beatrice  Portinari,  at  the  house  of  her  father,  Folco  Portinari, 
on  May-day  1274.  In  the  Vita  Nuova  ("  The  Young  Life,")  which 
gives  an  account  of  this  absorbing  passion,  he  tells  us :  "  Already 
nine  times  after  my  birth  the  heaven  of  light  had  returned  as  it 
were  to  the  same  period,  when  there  appeared  to  my  eyes  the 
glorious  lady  of  my  mind,  who  was  by  many  called  Beatrice, 
who  knew  not  what  to  call  her.  She  had  already  been  so  long 
in  this  life  that  already  in  its  time  the  starry  heaven  had 
moved  toward  the  east  the  twelfth  part  of  a  degree,  so  that  she 
appeared  to  me  about  the  beginning  of  her  ninth  year,  and  I 
saw  her  about  the  end.  of  my  nintli  year.  Hei*  dress  on  that 
day  was  of  a  most  noble  nature,  a  subdued  and  goodly  crimson, 
girdled  and  adorned  in  such  sort  as  best  suited  with  her  tender 
age.  At  that  moment  I  saw  most  truly  that  the  spirit  of  life, 
which  hath  its  dwelling  in  the  most  secret  chamber  of  the 
heart,  began  to  tremble  so  violently  that  the  least  pulses  of 
my  body  shook  therewith,  and  in  trembling  it  said  these 
words:  '  Ecce  deus  fortis  me  qui  veniens  domina  vitum  mihi ! ' 
i  Behold  a  god  stronger  than  I  am,  who  in  his  coming  will  have 
lordship  over  me  ! '  From  thajb  time  forth  I  declare  that  love 
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had  lordship  over  my  soul,  which  was  speedily  placed  at  its 
disposition,  and  it  began  to  assume  over  me  such  authority 
by  the  power  which  my  imagination  gave  it  that  I  was  forced 
to  perform  all  its  behests.  Love  ordered  me  many  times  to 
take  occasion  to  see  this  youngest  of  the  angels,  so  that  in 
my  boyhood  many  a  time  I  went  about  in  search  of  her,  and 
saw  that  she  had  such  noble  and  praiseworthy  carriage  that 
certainly  it  might  be  said  of  -her  the  expression  of  the  poet 
Homer,  1  She  appeared  to  be  a  daughter  not  of  man  but  of  God.' 
And  although  the  image  which  always  abided  with  me  was 
the  boldness  at  Love  to  lord  it  over  me,  yet  it  was  of  such 
noble  power  that  at  no  time  did  it  suffer  that  Love  should, 
guide  me  without  the  faithful  counsel  of  reason  in  these  things 
in  which  such  counsel  was  useful  to  listen  to." 

Another  story  of  a  contemporary  tells  us  of  this  marvellous 
and  absorbing  love.  Dante,  when  he  has  related  in  the  fifth 
canto  of  the  Inferno  the  punishments  of  Francesca  da  Kimini 
and  her  lover,  says  that  the  tears  they  shed  at  the  end  of  their 
narrative  affected  him  so  deeply  that  he  felt  his  forces  fail  as 
if  in  death,  and  fell  as  a  dead  body  falls.  A  note  in  the  MS.  of 
Monte  Cassino,  evidently  written  by  some  one  who  knew  Dante, 
says  that  this  experience  befell  Dante  himself,  and  that  one  day, 
unexpectedly  meeting  Beatrice  on  the  staircase  of  a  house,  he 
fell  suddenly  to  the  ground  as  if  he  were  dead.  Dante  lost  his 
father  when  he  was  ten  years  old,  and  his  boyhood  and  youth 
for  the  next  eight  years  were  spent  in  severe  study.  His  next 
memorable  meeting  with  Beatrice  was  nine  years  later,  when 
this  marvellous  lady  appeared  to  him  in  a  dress  of  dazzling 
white.  She  was  accompanied  by  two  older  ladies,  one  on  each 
side,  and  as  she  passed  Dante  in  the  street  she  turned  her  eyes 
to  where  he  stood  full  of  fear,  and,  of  her  ineffable  courtesy, 
saluted  him  so  virtuously  that  all  the  blessedness  of  heaven 
seemed  open  to  Dante's  eyes.  This  was  the  first  time  that  he 
ever  heard  her  speak,  and  the  words  came  to  his  ears  with  such 
sweetness  that  he  went  away  as  if  intoxicated  with  delight.  He 
then  retired  to  a  solitary  place  in  his  chamber  and  set  himself 
to  think  of  that  most  courteous  lady ;  and  as  he  thought,  there 
came  upon  him  a  very  sweet  sleep  in  which  there  appeared  to 
him  a  marvellous  vision.    There  appeared  to  him  in  his  chamber 
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a  cloud  of  the  colour  of  fire,  and  within  this  cloud  was  seen  a 
figure  of  fearful  aspect,  who  said,  with  much  that  Dante  did  not 
understand,  <c  I  am  thy  Lord."  He  bore  in  his  arms  the  body  of 
Beatrice  asleep,  wrapped  lightly  in  a  blood-coloured  cloth.  In 
one  of  his  hands  he  held  a  burning  heart,  the  heart  of  Dante. 
Gradually  the  sleeping  lady  whom  he  bore  awoke,  and  the  Lord 
of  Love  forced  her  to  feed  on  Dante's  burning  heart,  which  she 
did  with  much  hesitation.  Then  the  joy  of  Love  turned  to 
sorrow,  and  weeping  bitterly  he  went  back  to  the  heaven  from 
which  he  had  come,  carrying  with  him  the  lady  in  his  arms. 
Folco  Portinari,  the  father  of  Beatrice,  died  on  the  last  day  of 
the  year  1285.  Beatrice  only  lived  four  years  longer.  Shortly 
before  her  death  Dante  had  an  illness,  on  the  sixth  day  of  which 
he  suffered  intolerable  agony  ;  and  while  he  reflected — atone  time 
on  his  weakness,  and  at  another  time  on  Beatrice — it  came  into 
his  mind  that  Beatrice  also  would  die  some  day,  and  this  re- 
flection greatly  troubled  him.  Horrible  dreams  assailed  him 
in  which  women  with  dishevelled  hair  cried  to  him,  "You  will 
die,"  and  other  strange  faces  said,  "  Thou  art  dead."  Then  a 
fiend  announced  to  him  that  Beatrice  was  dead,  and  he  thought 
he  saw  a  multitude  of  angels  bearing  her  up  to  heaven  with  a 
dazzling  cloud  in  front  of  them.  The  vision  was  so  real  that 
Dante  wept  bitterly.  Beatrice  died  in  very  truth  at  daybreak 
on  June  9th,  1290.  In  the  words  of  Dante,  "  the  Lord  of  Justice 
called  that  most  gentle  lady  to  glory  under  the  banner  of  that 
Blessed  Queen  the  Virgin  Mary,  whose  name  was  in  very  great 
reverence  in  the  words  of  that  blessed  Beatrice." 

From  the  moment  of  her  death  Beatrice  becomes  more  than  ever 
the  guide  and  loadstar  of  Dante's  life.  She  is  so  transfused  into 
his  studies  and  his  faith  that  many  have  supposed  that  she  never 
really  existed — but  was  a  mere  abstraction,  whereas  all  the  notices 
of  her  in  the  Vita  Nuova,  as  well  as  much  in  the  Divine  Corn- 
media,  prove  that  she  was  really  a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood. 
As  I  shall  show  later  she  was  the  stimulus  to  Dante's  studies, 
and  the  purifier  of  his  life.  A  year  after  Beatrice's  death  Dante 
married  Qemnia  de' Donati  who  bore"  him  seven  children,  Beatrice 
was  also  married  at  an  early  age,  but  their  unions  did  not 
predude  the  deepest  spiritual  love.  Let  us  trace  some  of  the 
relations  between  Beatrice  and  Dante  in  the  Divine  Comedy. 
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I  need  hardly  say  that  this  epic  poem  is  the  story  of  the  wan- 
derings of  Dante  through  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise.  Vergil, 
the   great  poet   of  Rome,  was   his  guide  through   the  first 
and   second,  Beatrice   through    the    third,    of  these  regions. 
But   Beatrice   was   the  moving  spirit  of  the  whole  journey, 
Vergil  tells  him  when  they  first   meet  at  the  entrance  of 
Hell  how  a  lady,  beautiful  and  blessed,  had  called  him  with  eyes 
brighter  than  the  sun ;  and  how  she  had  told  him  sweetly  and 
affably,  with  the  voice  of  an  angel,  that  Dante,  her  friend,  but 
not  the  friend  of  Fortune,  was  so  impeded  on  the  desert  stage 
of  life  that  he  was  nearly  lost.    "  Help  him,"  she  said,  "  with 
everything  that  can  assist  him,  that  I  may  be  consoled.  Beatrice 
is  my  name.    Love  impelled  me  to  speak  to  you,  and.  sent  me 
to  you  ;  when  I  return  to  Heaven  I  will  speak  in  thy  praise 
to  the  Lord."    Beatrice  does  not  appear  herself  until  the  poet 
and  his  guide,  after  passing  through  the  pit  of  Hell,  reach  the 
earthly  Paradise  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  Purgatory.  Then 
as  the  car,  which  represented  the  Church  Militant,  halted  with 
its  attendant  hosts  "  in  the  bosom  of  a  cloud  of  flowers,  thrown 
by  angelic  hands,  a  lady  appeared  clothed  in  a  green  mantle  and 
a  flame-coloured  dress,  with  an  olive  cross  over  her  snow-white 
veil."     Without  distinctly  seeing  who  it  was,  Dante  felt  the 
power  of  the  ancient  love.    The  old  influence  which  had  pierced 
him  in  his  childhood  now  struck  him  in  the  eyes,  and  made 
him  weep.     Like  a  child  who  runs   to  his  mother  in  fear 
or  affliction  he  turned  to  Vergil,  trembling  in  all  his  veins,  but 
that  sweetest  of  fathers  and  best  of  guides  was  gone.  "Dante," 
the  lady  said,  "  weep  not  because  Vergil  is  gone ;   there  is 
enough  to  make  you  weep  without  that.     Look  at  me  well, 
I  am  Beatrice ;  I  am  Beatrice.   How  did  you  dare  approach  this 
mountain  of  blessedness  ?    Did  you  not  know  that  here  man 
is  happy  ? "    Dante  cast  down  his  eyes  in  shame.    She  then 
relates  the  story  of  their  spiritual  union,  addressing  the  angels 
which  surround  them.     "Dante,"  she  says,  "in  his  early  life 
was  such  that  he  would  have  given  wonderful  proof  of  every 
righteous  action.    But  the  strongest  soil  if  uncultivated  often 
bears  the  most  noxious  weeds.    For  a  long  time  I  enchained  him 
with  my  countenance ;  and  by  the  light  of  my  youthful  eyes  I  led 
him  in  the  right  way  ;  but  when  I  changed  my  earthly  life 
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for  a  heavenly  he  took  himself  from  me  and  gave  himself 
to  another.  When  my  flesh  had  become  spirit,  and  I  was  more 
beautiful,  more  virtuous,  than  before,  I  became  less  dear  and  less 
acceptable  to  him.  He  turned  his  feet  on  a  false  way,  following 
vain  images.  I  tried  to  rescue  him  by  dreams  and  other  means, 
but  they  were  of  no  avail ;  he  fell  so  low  that  nothing  remained 
but  to  show  him  the  inhabitants  of  Hell.  For  his  sake  I  visited 
the  gate  of  Hell,  and  prayed  Vergil  to  lead  him  hither." 

The  manner  of  Dante's  ascent  through  the  various  circles  of 
Heaven  is  deeply  characteristic  of  his  absorbing  devotion.  He 
looks  with  fixed  gaze  into  the  eyes  of  Beatrice,  and,  by  this  power 
alone,  he  is  raised  from  the  summit  of  the  mount  of  Purgatory — 
first  into  the  sphere  of  fire  which  lies  immediately  above  it,  and 
then  into  the  heaven  of  the  moon.  From  this  he  passes  succes- 
sively into  each  of  the  heavens  until  he  reaches  the  Empyrean. 
The  face  of  Beatrice,  her  eyes,  and  her  smile  acquire  fresh  beauty 
at  each  ascent,  so  that  when  they  reach  the  seventh  and  last 
sphere  his  mortal  gaze  cannot  endure  the  exceeding  light,  and 
he  is  obliged  to  And  means  of  tempering  it. 

In  the  Comito  the  philosophical  treatise  which  Dante  composed, 
between  the  love  story  of  the  Vita  Nuova  and  the  great  poem 
which  was  the  crown  of  las  career,  he  tells  us  that  Beatrice  is  the 
type  of  Divine  wisdom,  and  that  in  her  face  appear  things  which 
tell  of  the  pleasures  of  Paradise,  and  that  the  place  wherein 
this  appears  is  in  her  eyes  and  smile.  For  the  eyes  of  wisdom 
are  the  two  methods  of  demonstration  by  which  truth  is  most 
clearly  seen,  and  the  smile  of  wisdom  is  the  persuasion  in  which 
the  inner  light  of  wisdom  is  seen,  although  under  a  veil.  And 
in  these  two  things,  demonstration  and  persuasion,  is  felt  that 
highest  pleasure  of  beatitude  which  is  the  greatest  good  in 
Paradise.  The  lines  which  describe  his  arrival  into  this  highest 
heaven  are  among  the  most  beautiful  with  which  Dante  was 
ever  inspired.  He  says  that  the  remembrance  of  her  sweet 
smile  is  as  far  above  the  heaven  of  his  mind  as  the  light  of  tho 
sun  surpasses  the  weakest  eyesight.  He  has  followed  her,  he 
tells  us  in  his  verse,  from  the  first  day  that  he  ever  beheld  her 
up  to  the  present  moment,  but  now  her  beauty  transcends 
all  his  power  of  poetic  description,  for  every  artist  has  a  limit 
beyond  which  he  cannot  go.    He  must  leave  the  further  praise 
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of  her  beauty  to  a  louder  sound  than  that  of  his  trumpet.  "  We 
issued  from  the  ninth  heaven  to  that  heaven  which  is  pure  light." 

"  Light  intellectual,  full  of  burning  love, 
Love  of  the  very  good,  full  of  delight, 
Delight  which  far  transcends  all  human  sweetness." 

"  Luce  intellettual,  piena  d'amore, 
Amor  di  vero  ben,  pien  di  letizia, 
Letizia  che  trascende  ogni  dolzore." 

After  Beatrice  has  explained  to  Dante  the  features  of  the 
scene  on  which  he  gazes,  and  has  concluded  with  a  severe 
attack  on  Pope  Clement  V.,  she  remains  silent.    Full  of  amaze- 
ment he  stands  gazing  at  the  vast  amphitheatre   of  saints, 
and   the  multitude   of  angels  burning  with  love,  quivering 
flames  of  fire,  their  wings  of  gold,  and  the  rest  of  them  whiter 
than  snow.    Like  swarms  of  bees  they  float  up  and  down  from 
bench  to  bench  of  the  saints,  giving  them  peace  and  ardour, 
mounting  as  high  as  the  throne  of  God  Himself  to  rekindle  their 
flames,  singing  all  the  time  in  praise  to  God,  who  inspires  them 
with  love.    Yet  amongst  this  multitude  of  flying  angels,  and  in 
spite  of  the  vastness  of  the  distance,  Dante  can  see  that  all  these 
saints  have  their  faces  turned  to  the  central  point  of  all,  which  is 
God  Himself.    He  sees  the  joyousness  of  their  smile,  and  the 
energy  of  their  action.    His  gaze  passes  now  up,  now  down,  along 
the  benches,  and  by  degrees  he  becomes  aware  of  the  general 
form  and  constitution  of  the  heavenly  Paradise.    He  turns  for  a 
moment  to  his  beloved  guide  to  ask  for  some  explanation,  but 
she  is  gone.    In  her  place  is  a  venerable  old  man  in  glorious 
attire.    This  is  St.  Bernard,  the  last  of  the  Fathers.  Beatrice 
has  mounted  to  her  own  individual  throne  in  the  heavenly 
place,  and  has  sent  him  to  conduct  the  poet  to  the  end.  He 
sees  her  in  the  third  row  from  the  summit,  crowned  with  the 
Divine  light  which  is  reflected  from  her  face;  he  sends  her 
loving  words  of  thanks  for  all  the  care  she  has  taken  in  drawing 
him  from  slavery  to  true  liberty,  and  he  prays  her  to  continue  to 
protect  him  until  his  death.    Beatrice  looks  at  him  and  smiles, 
and  then  turns  to  the  central  point  of  light  which  is  the  source 
of  all  beatitude.    The  function  of  Love  is  over,  that  of  Faith  has 
begun.    Love  has  taught  all  that  the  mind  can  apprehend,  what 
(remains  cod  be  traced  by  intuition  alone. 
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Such  as  I  have  attempted  to  describe  was  the  foundation  and 
the  scope  of  Dante's  love.  Let  us  now  see  what  were  the  grounds 
of  his  hope — or,  as  I  have  explained  it,  his  conception  of  the  world, 
of  the  value  of  human  action,  bad  and  good,  and  of  the  destinies 
which  accompany  it  here  and  hereafter.  To  make  this  intelligible, 
I  must  give  an  account  of  Dante's  cosmogony,  his  realization  of 
Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Heaven — very  distinct  and  precise,  and  yet 
full  of  symbolism. 

Dante  regards  the  world  as  consisting  of  two  hemispheres — 
the  eastern,  in  which  we  live,  composed  almost  entirely  of  land; 
the  western  hemisphere  opposite  to  it  almost  wholly  water.  The 
central  point  of  our  hemisphere  is  Jerusalem,  the  city  in  which 
the  great  drama  of  the  Incarnation  was  played  and  consummated. 
Things  were  quite  different  until  the  fall  of  the  rebel  angels. 
Lucifer,  their  leader,  driven  headlong  from  heaven,  plunged  into 
the  earth — the  western  hemisphere,  which  was  then  a  continent 
with  the  garden  of  Eel  en  in  its  midst.     The  eastern  half  was 
till  then  shrouded  in  sea.  The  West, in  horror  at  what  had  happened, 
veiled  itself  beneath  the  waves  of  the  East,  which  left  the  land 
there  dry.  All  that  then  remained  in  the  West  was  the  island  of  Eden. 
Lucifer  fell  into  the  earth  till  he  reached  the  centre  of  gravity,  the 
middle  point,  from  which  he  could  move  neither  backwards  nor 
forwards.    The  earth  fled  before  him  and  left  a  large  pit,  the 
inverted  cone  of  Hell — something  like  those  great  diamond-pits  in 
South  Africa,  of  which  we  see  models  and  pictures — but  reaching 
right  down  to  the  centre  of  the  earth.    The  earth  thus  displaced 
rose  under  the  land  of  the  earthly  Paradise  situated  just  opposite 
Jerusalem,  lifting  it  up  as  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  which 
forms  the  mountain  of  Purgatory,  up  the  side  of  which  Dante 
and  his  guide  Virgil  laboriously  climbed.    The  base  of  this  world 
is  surrounded  by  the  sphere  of  air,  subject  to  the  ordinary  varia- 
tions of  heat  and  cold,  rain  and  draught,  storm  and  tempest. 
Above  this  is  the  sphere  of  fire.    The  boundaries  of  these  two 
spheres  lie  at  the  dividing  line  between  Purgatory  and  Ante- 
purgatory,  just  where  the  gate,  guarded  by  St.  Peter,  admits 
souls  stained  with  sin  to  the  mountain  of  purification.  Beyond 
these  two   spheres  of  air   and   fire  —  which,  with  the  earth 
and  water  of  which  the    world  is   composed,  form  the  four 
elements — lie  the  nine  heavens,  each  including  the  others,  like 
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hollow  revolving  spheres  or  the  coats  of  an  onion.  The  first  is  the 
sphere  of  the  moon,  ever}7 thing  beneath  that  is  sublunary  or  of 
inferior  quality.  The  second  heaven  is  of  Mercury,  the  third  of 
Venus,  the  fourth  of  the  Sun,  which  in  Dante's  time  was  re- 
garded as  a  planet,  the  fifth  of  Mars,  the  sixth  of  Jupiter,  and 
the  seventh  of  Saturn.  Outside  these  comes  the  Cielo  stellato  (or, 
the  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars)  ;  outside  this  again  is  the  Cielo  cris- 
tallino  (the  crystalline  heaven) — the  Primum  mobile  (the  first 
moved)  of  Milton — itself,  as  the  widest  in  circumference,  moving 
with  extreme  rapidity,  the  source  of  the  movements  of  all  the  other 
heavens  which  revolve  within  it  with  gradually  slackening  speed. 
Yet  beyond  this  is  the  Empireo  (the  Empyrean)  without  motion 
and  without  limit,  the  dwelling-place  of  God  Himself  and  of  His 
saints.  These,  as  I  have  before  indicated,  are  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  rose,  surrounding  a  vast  and  gleaming  lake,  which  is 
formed  by  the  reflection  of  the  original  uncreated  light  on  the 
edge  of  the  Primum  mobile,  the  angels  and  saints  of  God.  The 
centre  of  the  rose  lies  directly  opposite  to  the  earthly  Jerusalem. 

Thus  much  is  necessary  to  understand  Dante's  conception  of  the 
world  and  of  vice  and  virtue.  We  must  now  give  a  more  parti- 
ticular  account  of  the  construction  of  Hell.  This  is  conceived  as 
a  pit  in  the  shape  of  a  tunnel  or  inverted  cone.  Just  as  the 
circles  of  Paradise  become  gradually  larger  and  more  intense  in 
happiness  as  they  increase  in  size,  so  in  Hell  the  torment  becomes 
more  severe  as  the  circles  are  contracted.  The  Hell  of  Dante, 
like  that  of  Milton,  is  entered  by  a  gate  which  is  closed  to  none. 
It  has  remained  unlocked  ever  since  Christ,  after  His  Crucifixion, 
forced  a  passage  through  it.  Over  it  in  dark  letters  is  the 
following  inscription  : — 

M  Per  me  si  va  nella  citta  dolente, 
Per  me  si  va  nell'  eterno  dolore. 
Per  me  si  va  tra  la  perduta  gente. 
Giustizia  move  il  mio  alto  fattore, 
Fecemi  la  divina  Podestate 
La  aumma  sapienza,  e  il  primo  amore. 
Innatizi  a  me  non  fur  cose  create. 
Se  non  eterne,  ed  io  eterno  duro  : 
Lasciate  ogni  speranza  voi  ch'  entrate." 

After  passing  this  gate  the  wanderers  enter  into  a  dreary 
Ante-Hell,  which  is  bounded  by  Acheron,  the  river  of  woe,  the 
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first  of  the  four  infernal  rivers,  counterparts  to  the  four  rivers 
of  Paradise;  the  other  three  being  Styx,  Phlegethon,  and  Cocytus. 
On  this  river  Charon  plies  his  boat  and  conveys  the  souls  across. 
Hell,  thus  reached,  is  divided  into  nine  concentric  circles,  each 
being  a  landing-place  in  the  descent,  having  on  one  side  the 
wall  of  solid  earth,  and  on  the  other  the  void  of  the  abyss. 
The  first  circle  is  Limbo,  of  which  more  anon.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  second  circle  sits  the  judge  Minos.  He  is  furnished  with 
a  long  tail,  and  has  a  peculiar  way  of  pronouncing  judgment. 
Each  soul  as  it  comes  before  him  confesses  his  sins,  and  Minos, 
as  soon  as  he  has  heard  them,  switches  his  tail  round  him  with 
varying  degrees  of  vehemence.  The  sinner  is  sent  to  that  circle 
which  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  times  that  the  tail  of 
Minos  encircles  his  body.  The  justice  of  Hell  is  very  speedy. 
As  Dante  says  in  a  line  which  imitates  the  quickness  of  the 
sentence— 

Dicono,  e  odono,  e  poi  son  qiu  volte. 

Upper  Hell  consists  of  the  first  six  circles.  Below  that  is  Nether- 
Hell.  Below  the  sixth  circle  is  a  fearful  chasm  exhaling  an 
intolerable  stench  in  which  the  monster  Minotaur,  half-bull,  half- 
man,  prowls  about ;  to  it  leads  a  terrible  and  precipitous  landslip 
— made  by  the  earthquake  of  the  Crucifixion.  At  the  foot  of 
this  is  the  seventh  circle,  divided  into  three  concentric  rings. 
The  first  of  these  is  formed  by  Phlegethon,  a  river  of  boiling 
blood.  Within  this  is  a  wood  of  living  trees,  and  beyond  it 
a  dreary  sand  waste,  rained  upon  by  flakes  of  fire.  Below  this 
again  is  a  void  of  appalling  depth  down  which  Phlegethon  dives. 
Dante  and  Virgil  can  only  descend  by  riding  on  the  back  of  the 
monster  Geryon — with  face  of  man  and  trunk  of  serpent,  apt 
emblem  of  fraud.  We  now  reach  the  famous  Malebolge  (or  evil 
pits),  huge  concentric  ditches  separated  by  walls,  and  connected 
by  bridges  of  rock,  in  which  different  degrees  of  flame  are  fur- 
nished. After  the  ten  pits  of  Malebolge  we  reach  another  steep 
descent,  that  which  lies  above  the  ninth  and  last  circle.  This  is 
tin;  well  of  the  giants.  Nimrod,  the  Titans,  and  the  other  giants 
stand  towering  to  the  height  of  about  seventy  feet.  Their  heads 
rise  far  above  Malebolge,  while  their  feet  rest  on  the  frozen 
floor  of  the  abyss.  Here  we  reach  Cocytus,  a  stagnant  pool,  not 
a  river,  the  pool  of  Lamentation.  The  fire  is  now  past,  and  thick^ 
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ribbed  ice  takes  its  place.  In  this  lower  depth  are  punished 
the  traitors ;  the  four  belts  of  Cocytus  are  marked  by  the  names 
of  the  most  notorious  traitors  punished  in  them.  Caina  contains 
those  who,  like  Cain,  betrayed  their  nearest  kindred ;  Antenora 
those  who,  like  Antenor,  betrayed  their  country ;  Ptolomea  those 
who,  like  Ptolemy  the  Younger,  betrayed  their  friends  and  guests  ; 
and,  last  of  all,  Guidecca,  containing  those  who,  like  Judas,  be  trayed 
their  benefactors  and  their  masters. 

We  have  now  reached  the  centre  of  the  world,  the  final  period 
of  all  things,  and  in  this  is  deeply  embedded  the  monstrous  form 
of  Lucifer.  He  has  three  faces — that  in  the  centre  is  red,  the  right- 
hand  face  is  yellow,  and  the  left  black.  Beneath  each  face  two 
huge  bat-wings  flap  with  steady,  but  ceaseless,  motion,  causing  the 
icy  wind  which  freezes  Cocytus.  In  the  three  mouths  of  Lucifer 
are  crunched  the  three  arch-traitors  of  the  world.  Who  are  they  ? 
I  doubt  if  you  would  ever  guess.  The  central  mouth  contains 
Judas  Iscariot,  the  betrayer  of  Christ,  who  is  not  only  marked  by 
the  teeth,  but  torn  by  the  claws,  of  the  fallen  angel.  The  two 
other  mouths  hold  Brutus  and  Cassius,  the  murderers  of  Caesar. 
Thus,  in  Dante's  large  and  generous  survey  of  the  history  of  the 
world,  are  Christ  and  Csesar  brought  together :  one,  the  Founder  of 
the  Church  and  the  Suzerain  Head  of  the  Vicegerent  Power ;  the 
other  the  consummation  of  humanity,  the  founder  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  the  divine  scheme  for  the  order  and  governance  of  the 
world,  the  origin  and  suzerain  of  the  holy  line  of  emperors  whose 
sword  of  justice  and  power  Dante  continually  invoked  to  restrain 
and  subdue  to  harmony  the  jarring  feuds  of  distracted  Italy. 

Such  is  the  form  of  Hell  as  conceived  by  Dante.  Let  us  now 
consider  what  Dante  tells  us  as  to  right  and  wrong,  as  to  the 
comparative  goodness  or  badness  of  human  actions  in  this  world 

The  moment  Dante  passes  the  gate  of  Hell,  he  enters  a 
place  full  of  strange  and  horrible  sounds,  groans,  cries,  and 
maimed  accents  of  grief.  The  dark  air  is  swept  by  a  mighty 
rushing  wind,  like  the  Sahara  in  a  hurricane.  Here  are  the 
miserable  souls  of  those  who  lived  in  the  world  without  blame 
and  without  praise,  who  did  neither  good  nor  ill  in  life.  Here  are 
the  angels  who  took  no  part  in  the  great  struggle  between  God 
and  Lucifer,  which  stood  aside  in  their  own  neutrality.  They  are 
rejected  both  by  Heaven  and  Hell.    They  have  no  hope  of  death, 
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their  blind  life  is  so  degraded  that  they  are  envious  of  the  lot  of 
all  the  rest. 

"  Fama  di  loro  il  mondo  esser  non  lassa, 
Misericordia  e  giustizia  gli  sdegua, 
Non  ragionam  di  lor  ma  guarda  e  passa." 

"  No  fame  of  these  the  world  suffers  to  be. 
Mercy  and  justice  spurn  them  from  their  side, 
Take  no  account  of  them — gaze  and  pass  on." 

How  withering  the  scorn !  Dante  was  bound  by  his  faith  to 
punish  them  as  he  had  been  taught  that  they  are  punished. 
But  he  has  his  own  standard.  Better  far  the  noble  mind  to 
suffer  anything,  the  burning  marl,  the  flakes  of  fire,  or  the 
pressure  of  thick-ribbed  ice,  than  to  be  borne  for  ever  in 
the  ceaseless  storm  of  wavering  purpose  despised  alike  by  God 
and  devils.  Two  vices  Dante  hates  with  a  supreme  hatred — 
cowardice  and  treachery.  The  dark  waste  of  the  Vigliacchi  is 
almost  a  worse  abode  than  the  mouths  of  Lucifer.  The  first  circle 
of  Hell  is  Limbo,  a  place  of  far  less  torment ;  it  contains  the  souls 
of  infants  who  have  died  too  young.to  commit  sin,  and  unbelievers 
who  have  guided  their  actions  only  by  the  light  of  conscience. 
They  have  no  definite  punishment,  they  wail  not,  but  only  sigh. 
Their  only  pain  is  to  live  ever  in  desire  without  hope.  Indeed, 
many  might  envy  the  noble  companionship  of  the  souls  that  dwell 
there.  As  Vergil  approaches  a  voice  is  heard, "  Onorate,  l'altissimo 
poeta !  "  and  four  mighty  shades  advance  to  do  him  honour. 
These  are  Homer,  Horace,  Ovid,  and  Lucan.  Vergil  joins  their 
company,  Vergil  whose  cry  soars  above  them  like  an  eagle.  A 
little  farther  down  in  a  luminous  spot,  stands  a  noble  castle,  girt 
with  sevenfold  walls,  and  encircled  by  a  beautiful  river.  Seven 
gates  give  access  to  the  castle  court.  The  seven  walls  are  the 
seven  virtues,  and  the  seven  gates  are  the  seven  sciences.  Here 
dwell  the  great  ones  of  olden  time:  Hector,  ^Eneas,  and  the  great 
Caesar,  with  his  eagle  eyes;  and  Saladin  seated  apart  by  himself. 
There  is  Aristotle,  the  master  of  those  who  know,  all  admire 
him  and  all  do  him  honour;  Socrates  and  Plato  are  seated  by  his 
side;  Democritus  and  Dioscorides  ;  Orpheus,  Cicero  and  Seneca; 
Euclid  and  Ptolemy  ;  Avicenna  and  Averroes.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  true  Dante  breaks  forth  in  this  description.  He  must  have 
thought  it  no  evil  fate  to  be  one  of  this  chosen  company.  Although 
it  is  part  of  Hell  it  is  better  than  many  parts  of  Heaven. 
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In  the  next  four  circles  are  punished  sins  of  incontinence  or  want 
of  self-control,  each  form  of  it  being  stamped  as  worse  as  we  pro- 
ceed downward.  First  and  least  guilty  are  those  who  have  sinned 
through  excess  of  love.  Dante  is  always  tender  to  sins  of  this 
nature.  The  teaching  of  the  Church,  which  places  sexual  purity 
above  all  other  virtues,  and  regards  it  as  the  keystone  of  the  good 
life,  excusing  all  other  excesses  of  the  soul  if  it  be  sound  in  this, 
finds  no  response  in  Dante's  judgment.  Here  are  Semiramis,  Dido 
and  Cleopatra,  Helen  of  Troy  and  Achilles,  Paris  and  Tristan. 
Here,  too,  is  Francesca  da  Rimini,  who  died  by  her  husband's 
hand  for  the  slip  of  one  unguarded  moment.  Amply  has  this 
cruel  vengeance  been  redressed  by  Dante's  undying  song.  Worse 
than  these  offenders  are  the  gluttons,  drenched  by  the  eternal, 
cursed,  cold,  and  heavy  rain  ;  the  misers  and  the  spendthrifts,  both 
equally  culpable,  throwing  huge  weights  in  ceaseless  rivalry  from 
one  to  the  other;  and  worse  still  are  the  wrathful  and  the  melancholy 
— the  first  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  and  the  second  buried  forever 
in  the  black  mud  of  the  hateful  Styx.  After  want  of  self-control 
comes  what  Dante  calls  bestiality,  punished  in  the  sixth  circle — the 
predominence  of  the  material  above  the  spiritual  elements  in  man, 
the  failure  to  recognize  the  highest  destinies  of  the  individual  and 
the  race.  Dante  tells  us  in  the  "  Convito  " :  "  Among  all  bestialities 
that  is  most  stupid,  inert,  vile,  and  most  hurtful,  by  which  any 
believes  after  this  life  no  other  life  to  be."  Here,  then,  we  find 
infidels  and  heretics.  They  are  placed  inside  the  city  of  Dis,  a 
cemetery  fortified  with  turrets  and  walls,  garrisoned  by  demons 
and  guarded  by  fiends.  Inside  are  tombs  heated  red-hot  by 
creeping  flames,  open  now,  but  to  be  closed  at  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
Even  here  are  noble  characters.  The  great  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
and  Farinata  degli  Uberto,  the  chivalrous  patriot  of  Florence, 
who,  when  as  Ghibelline  leader  he  had  defeated  the  Guelphs  at 
Montaperti  and  had  so  returned  from  banishment,  withstood  his 
enraged  companions  who  would  have  destroyed  the  city  of  their 
birth. 

Worse  than  the  two  offences  of  incontinence  and  materialism 
is  Malizia,  the  pure  desire  of  evil  which  affects  men  in  different 
ways,  and  from  which  all  other  sins  proceed.  This  desire 
of  evil  works  either  by  open  violence  or  by  secret  fraud,  and 
the  second  is  the  worse  of  the  two.    The  seventh  circle  con- 
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tains  the  three  categories  of  the  violent :  those  who  have  done 
violence  to  other  men,  to  themselves,  or  to  God.  The  circle  of 
the  violent  is  guarded  by  Phlegethon,  the  river  of  burning  blood. 
In  this  river  lie  the  tyrants,  the  murderers,  and  the  marauders, 
drowned  in  the  blood  for  which  they  thirsted  in  life,  each 
immersed  more  deeply  according  to  the  depth  of  his  wickedness. 
The  suicides  form  a  dolorous  wood,  pathless  and  impenetrable, 
the  trees  with  knotted  and  twisted  boughs,  and  dusky  leaves 
bearing  thorns  which  drop  poison.  The  birds  are  harpies  which 
feed  upon  the  trees  and  echo  the  groans  which  come  from  them. 
Thus  have  those  who  deprived  themselves  of  life  changed  their 
animal  to  a  vegetable  body,  nor  at  the  Day  of  Judgment  will 
they  resume  the  human  form  of  which  they  deprived  themselves, 
but  it  will  be  hung  on  a  branch,  just  as  St.  Bartholomew  in  Milan 
Cathedral  carries  his  skin  upon  his  arm.  Round  the  wood  are 
those  who  from  malice  have  wasted  and  destroyed  their 
property,  now  chased  in  nakedness,  hunted  and  rent  by  demon 
hands.  Dante  thus  adopts  as  the  measure  of  sin  not  its  outward 
form  but  its  inward  motive.  The  spendthrifts  from  incontinence 
were  placed  in  a  higher  circle,  and  were  doomed  to  a  less  bitter 
punishment.  These  wasters  of  their  substance  sinned  through 
deliberate  malice,  and  from  want  of  self-control.  On  a  scorched 
and  scorching  mud,  rained  upon  by  flakes  of  fire,  a  region  which 
Dante  and  his  guide  do  not  dare  to  tread,  lie  the  blasphemous  on 
their  backs,  among  them  the  rebel  Capaneus.  Here  also, 
punished  for  another  crime,  is  Brunetto  Latini,  Dante's  master. 
Neither  the  gravity  of  his  offence  nor  the  severity  of  punishment 
prevents  Dante  from  treating  him  with  affection  and  respect, 
Conjoined  with  these,  strangely  enough,  are  the  usurers,  esteemed 
as  breakers  of  a  law  of  God  in  nature. 

Between  the  violent  and  the  fraudulent  is  a  deep  chasm,  down 
which  the  fiery  blood  of  Phlegethon  falls  in  a  cascade.  Geryon — 
a  monster,  as  I  have  said,  with  face  of  man  and  trail  of  serpent — 
conducts  the  travellers  down  this  abyss  :  a  type  and  embodiment 
of  fraud.  It  is  characteristic  of  Dante's  temper  that  so  large  a  space 
of  Hell  is  given  to  the  punishment  of  fraud,  and  that  it  is  deemed 
by  him  as  the  blackest  of  crimes.  Still  there  are  gradations  in 
fraud  itself.  We  may  deceive  those  who  have  no  special  ground 
for  trusting  us,  or  we  may  prove  traitors  to  our  kinsmen,  our 
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country,  or  our  benefactors.  Between  these  two  classes  of  fraud 
a  great  gulf  is  fixed.  Simple  fraud  is  punished  in  the  ten 
fosses  of  Malebolge.  In  the  first  are  seducers  of  women 
Dante,  as  we  have  shown  above,  showing  a  certain  tender- 
ness to  offences  inspired  by  love ;  next  to  them  come  the 
flatterers,  and  then  the  simoniacs,  who  have  bartered  spiritual 
gifts  for  gain,  a  special  place  being  devoted  to  simoniacal  popes. 
Diviners,  sorcerers,  and  witches  occupy  the  fourth  fosse,  the 
heads  twisted  round  upon  their  necks  so  that  they  look  always 
backward  instead  of  forward.  Next  to  them  came  the  barterers 
"who  have  sold  justice  and  offices.  Then  follow  the  hypocrites, 
clad  in  heavy  leaden  cloaks  and  hoods,  gilt  outside  with  glittering 
gold.  Then  follow  in  their  several  appointed  places  thieves,  evil 
counsellors,  aud  breeders  of  discord.  Last  of  all  are  falsifiers, 
divided  intoi several  categories,  as  falsifiers  of  substance,  semblance, 
and  facts.  The  first  are  alchemists  and  coiners,  the  second  those 
who  have  assumed  the  person  of  another  for  an  evil  end,  the 
last  malicious  liars.  The  final  or  ninth  circle  of  Hell  contains 
the  traitors  as  we  have  already  described  them.  Here  is  found 
the  well-known  form  of  Count  Ugolino  della  Gherardesca  as  he 
gnaws  at  the  head  of  his  treacherous  friend  Archbishop  Ruggieri 
of  Pisa.  The  story  of  Ugolino  was  for  a  long  time,  with  that  of 
Francesca  da  Rimini,  the  best  known  episode  of  Dante,  and  was 
regarded  as  the  most  characteristic  type  of  his  genius,  the  softer 
and  more  striking  beauties  of  the  Purgatory  and  the  Paradise 
being  left  unregarded. 

Such  is  Dante's  conception  of  the  actions  of  the  world.  Most 
vile  and  despicable  are  the  weak  creatures  who  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  live  at  all,  most  infamous  and  most  deeply  damned  is 
ungrateful  treachery.  Culpable,  yet  excusable,  is  want  of  self- 
control,  most  excusable  that  want  of  self-control  which  comes 
from  excess  of  love.  Strong  is  the  division  between  sins  of  weak- 
ness and  sins  of  malice,  those  which  spring  from  weaknesses  of 
will  to  do  what  is  right,  and  those  which  are  inspired  by  the  will 
to  do  what  is  wrong. 

We  have  lingered  so  long  over  this  part  of  Dante's  creed  that  we 
have  little  space  left  for  the  description  of  his  faith.  He  believes 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  his  time.  Bold  and  soaring  as  his 
spirit  is  he  is  not  unorthodox.    Purgatory,  that  vague  region  of 
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theological  speculation  so  difficult  to  realize  or  to  believe  in,  is 
represented  by  Dante  with  vivid  distinctness.  On  the  terraces 
of  the  mountain  are  punished  the  seven  cardinal  sins.  The 
mountain  itself  is  within  the  sphere  of  fire;  its  basement  of 
craggy  rock,  rising  from  the  sea,  is  in  the  sphere  of  air,  and 
contains  souls  who  are  waiting  to  cleanse  themselves  upon  the 
holy  hill.  Here,  too,  the  sins  are  classified  by  the  touchstone 
of  Love.  Pride,  envy,  and  anger  spring  from  love  distorted ; 
sloth  (Accidia),  from  love  defective  ;  avarice,  gluttony,  and  las- 
civiousness  from  love  excessive.  Here,  too,  as  in  the  Hell,  lust  is 
placed  nearest  to  the  earthly  Paradise.  The  connection  in  Dante's 
mind  between  love  and  knowledge,  and  between  that  again  and 
faith,  is  shown  in  the  beautiful  chapter  which  closes  the  Vita 
Nuova,  the  story  of  his  love  for  Beatrice.  He  tells  how,  some 
time  after  her  death,  it  was  given  to  him  to  behold  a  wonderful 
vision,  in  which  he  saw  things  which  determined  him  to  say 
nothing  further  of  this  blessed  lady  until  such  time  as  he  could 
discourse  more  worthily  of  her  ;  "  and  to  this  end,"  he  continues, 
"  I  labour  all  I  can  as  she  in  truth  knoweth.  Therefore  if  it  be 
His  pleasure,  through  whom  is  the  life  of  all  things,  that  nry  life 
continue,  for  a  few  years  it  is  my  hope  that  I  shall  yet  write 
concerning  her  which  hath  not  before  been  written  of  any  woman. 
After  the  which  may  it  seem  unto  Him  who  is  the  Master 
of  Grace  that  my  spirit  should  go  hence  to  behold  the  glory 
of  its  lady,  to  wit  of  that  blessed  Beatrice,  who  now  gloriously 
gazes  on  the  countenance  of  Him,  qui  est  per  omnia  secula 
benedictus  who  is  blessed  for  ever  and  ever.  Thus  the  love 
of  Beatrice  leads  to  the  desire  of  knowledge,  and  knowledge 
in  its  turn  leads  to  faith. 

I  must  now  conclude  with  a  few  words  about  the  general 
aspects  of  Dante's  teaching.  Dante  may  be  said  to  have  con- 
centrated in  himself  the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages.  Whatever 
there  was  of  piety,  of  philosophy,  of  poetry,  of  love,  of  nature, 
of  art,  and  of  knowledge,  in  those  times,  is  sublimated  to  a 
quintessence  in  his  writings.  His  is  the  first  great  name  in 
literature  after  the  night  of  the  dark  ages.  The  Italian 
language,  in  all  its  purity  and  sweetness,  in  its  aptitude 
for  the  tenderness  of  love,  for  the  violence  of  passion,  or  for 
the  clearness  of  philosophical    argument,  sprang  fully  grown 
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and  fully  armed  from  his  brain.  The  Vita  Nuova  is  still  the 
best  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Tuscan  tongue.  The 
astronomy  and  the  science  of  the  Divina  Commedia  are  obscure 
when  we  translate  them,  but  in  their  original  diction  are  as  clear 
as  crystal.  The  reputation  of  Dante  has  passed  through  many 
vicissitudes.  Read  and  commented  upon  in  Italian  universities, 
in  the  generation  immediately  succeeding  his  death,  his  name 
became  obscured  as  the  sun  of  the  renaissance  rose  higher 
towards  its  meridian.  In  the  seventeenth  century  he  was  less  read 
than  Petrarch,  Tasso,  or  Ariosto  ;  in  the  eighteenth  century  he  was 
almost  universally  neglected.  Nothing  is  more  strange  than  the 
indifference  of  Goethe  for  Dante,  as  shown  in  the  writings  and 
conversations  of  his  later  years.  His  fame  is  now  fully  vindicated. 
Translations  and  commentaries  teem  from  the  presses  of  Europe 
and  America.  Societies  are  formed  to  investigate  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  works.  He  occupies  in  the  lecture-rooms  of 
regenerated  Italy  a  place  by  the  side  of  those  masters  whose 
humble  disciple  he  avowed  himself  to  be. 

The  Divine  Comedy  is,  indeed,  as  true  an  epic  as  the  JEneid, 
and  Dante  is  as  real  a  classic  as  Vergil.  His  metre  is  as 
pliable  and  flexible  to  every  mood  of  emotion,  his  distress 
is  as  plaintive  and  as  sonorous.  Like  Vergil,  he  could  immor- 
talize by  a  single  epithet  or  person  a  place  or  a  phase  of  nature. 
Dante  is  indeed  a  better  observer,  and  a  more  faithful  describer, 
of  nature  than  Vergil,  whether  he  is  painting  the  falling  of  snow 
in  the  high  Alps,  or  the  homeward  flight  of  birds,  or  the  swelling 
of  an  angry  torrent.  But  under  the  gorgeous  pageantry  of  poetic 
description  there  lies  an  unity  of  conception,  a  power  of  philoso- 
phic grasp,  an  earnestness  of  religion,  which  were  entirely  un- 
known to  the  Roman  poet.  Dante  is  too  essentially  a  Christian 
to  be  fitly  compared  with  a  pagan  poet. 

More  striking  is  the  similarity  between  Dante  and  our  own 
Milton.  Yet  it  lies  rather  in  the  kindred  nature  of  their 
subjects,  and  in  the  parallel  development  of  their  minds 
than  in  any  mere  external  resemblance.  In  both  the  man  was 
greater  than  the  poet,  the  soul  of  each  was  "like  a  star  and 
dwelt  apart."  Both  were  academically  trained  in  the  deepest 
studies  of  their  age.  The  labours  which  made  Dante  lean  made 
Milton  blind.    The  "  Doricke  sweetnesse"  of  the  English  post  is 
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not  absent  from  the  tender  pages  of  the  Vita  Nuova.  Better, 
perhaps,  it  would  have  been  for  Milton  if,  like  Dante,  he  had 
known  in  youth  an  absorbing  passion.  The  middle  life  of  each 
was  spent  in  active  controversy  ;  each  lent  his  services  to  the 
State ;  each  felt  the  quarrels  of  his  age  to  be  "  the  business  of 
posterity,"  and  left  his  warnings  to  ring  in  the  ears  of  a  later 
time.  The  lives  of  both  were  failures.  "  On  evil  days  though 
fallen,  and  evil  tongues,"  they  gathered  the  concentrated  ex- 
periences of  their  lives  into  one  immortal  work — the  quintessence 
of  their  hopes,  their  knowledge,  and  their  sufferings. 

But  Dante  is  something  more  than  this.  Milton's  voice  has 
grown  faint  to  us ;  we  have  passed  into  other  modes  of  experience 
and  of  thought.  If  we  had  to  select  two  names  in  literature  of 
men  who  are  still  exercising  their  full  influence  on  mankind,  and 
whose  teaching  is  thus  developing  new  sides  to  coming  generations, 
we  should  choose  the  names  of  Dante  and  Goethe.  Goethe  preached 
a  new  gospel  to  the  world,  the  pagan  virtue  of  self-culture,  a  sym- 
pathy with  every  form  of  human  feeling,  which  declines  to  judge 
and  which  often  passes  into  indifference.  There  is  no  department 
of  modern  literature  or  thought  which  does  not  bear  upon  it  the 
traces  of  the  sage  of  Weimar.  But  if  we  rebel  against  this  teach- 
ing and  yearn  once  more  for  the  ardour  of  belief,  the  fervour  of  self- 
sacrifice,  the  scorn  of  scorn  and  the  hate  of  hate  which  is  the  meed 
of  the  coward  and  the  traitor,  where  shall  we  find  them  but  in  the 
pages  of  the  Florentine  ?  The  religion  of  the  future,  if  it  be  founded 
on  faith  will  demand  that  faith  be  reconciled  with  all  that  the 
mind  can  apprehend  of  knowledge,  or  the  heart  experience  of 
emotion.  The  saints  of  these  days  will  be  trained,  not  so  much 
on  the  ascetic  counsels  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  or  on  thoughts 
which,  like  those  of  Pascal,  base  man's  greatness  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  fall,  as  in  the  verse  of  the  poet,  theologian,  and 
philosopher,  who  is  placed  by  Raphael  with  equal  right  among 
the  conclave  of  the  doctors,  and  on  the  slope  of  Parnassus,  in 
whom  the  ardour  of  study  is  one  with  the  love  of  Beatrice — 
while  both  are  made  subservient  to  that  burning  zeal  which  lifts 
the  soul  from  the  abyss  of  Hell,  up  the  terraces  of  Purgatory,  to 
the  spheres  of  Paradise,  till  it  gazes  on  in  the  ineffable  revelation 
of  the  existence  of  God  Himself,  which  can  only  be  apprehended 
by  the  eye  of  faith.  oscau  drowning. 
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BY  T.  E.  KEBBEL. 
I. 

Our  Brook. 

Our  brook  was  one  of  those  many  little  streams  which  would 
be  rivers  if  they  could,  but  can  never  sustain  the  part  long 
enough.  Here  and  there  it  swelled  out  into  considerable  pro- 
portions, with  long  reaches  some  seven  or  eight  yards  in  width, 
and  big  holes  at  the  corners  eight  or  nine  feet  deep ;  elsewhere 
the  two  banks  nearly  touched  each  other,  and  the  water 
barely  trickled  through  a  tiny  channel  choked  with  rushes,  so 
that  a  respectable  ditch  would  have  disdained  to  own  kindred 
with  it.  More  commonly  it  wound  its  way  through  the  meadows 
at  a  width  varying  from  three  to  six  yards,  but  always  fringed 
with  a  thick  border  of  rushes,  always  pursuing  a  very  tortuous 
course,  and  oftener  than  not  overhung  by  ancient  willows 
and  patriarchal  thorns,  which  intermingled  their  branches  and 
dipped  into  the  water  together.  Sometimes  it  ran  between  steep 
banks,  and  sometimes  quite  level  with  the  grass,  having  boggy 
ground  on  each  side  of  it.  From  its  mouth  to  its  source  was 
probably  by  the  brookside  some  forty  miles  (as  the  crow 
flies  twelve  or  fifteen),  and  I  had  the  liberty  of  shooting  and 
fishing  over  about  five  or  six  miles  of  the  best  part  of  it.  When 
I  first  remember  it,  as  a  boy  often  years  old,  it  abounded  in  coarse 
fish — pike,  perch,  roach,  chub,  eels,  and  gudgeon.  The  pike  and 
eels  were  celebrated;  but  I  used  to  have  more  sport  with  the 
perch  and  chub,  running  from  half  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a 
half  in  weight,  and  occasionally  higher  still.  Such  was  our 
brook  from  an  angler's  point  of  view ;  but  though  fond  of  bottom 
fishing,  I  early  developed  a  passion  for  shooting,  beginning  with 
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tomtits,  going  on  to  fieldfares  ;  and  at  last,  when  I  was  about 
fourteen,  devoting  myself  steadily  to  the  brook,  where  for  a  long- 
time I  shot  only  rats  and  water-hens,  till  one  blissful  and  ever- 
memorable  day,  after  shooting  fruitlessly  at  snipe  for  nearly  the 
whole  Christmas  holidays,  one  was  hit  at  last,  and  turning  up  his 
white  side,  dropped  dead  upon  the  grass  a  yard  or  two  from  the 
opposite  bank.  Our  brook  here  was  too  wide  and  full  to  jump, 
so  I  was  obliged  to  run  round  by  the  nearest  bridge,  more  than 
half  a  mile  distant,  trembling  all  the  time  lest  somebody  should 
have  picked  him  up,  and  running  breathless  to  the  spot  found  him, 
safe  and  sound — my  first  snipe ! — a  moment  in  the  life  of  a 
schoolboy,  whom  nature  intended  for  a  sportsman,  not  to  be 
forgotten  in  any  after  triumph,  academic,  professional,  or  social ! 

It  was  some  time  before  I  shot  another,  and  longer  still  before  I 
"  got  into  the  way  of  it,"  so  as  to  feel  instinctively  which  way  the 
snipe  was  going  to  "  Zed,"  as  some  old  shooters  call  it,  and  to  pull 
just  at  the  right  moment;  but  I  never  had  enough  practice  to 
become  a  crack  snipe  shot,  and  was  always  well  satisfied  if  in  a 
morning  walk  I  killed  two  out  of  three. 

For  on  inland  county,  without  bogs  or  marshes,  our  brook 
afforded  rather  good  snipe  shooting.  I  have  heard  an  old  keeper 
describe  what  it  was  in  his  younger  days,  which  must  have 
meant  sixty  or  seventy  years  from  the  present  time ;  and  a 
relative  of  my  own  has  told  me  that  he  often  killed  eight  or  ten 
couple  in  a  morning,  and  on  some  occasions  more  than  that. 
I  think  that  when  I  myself  first  used  to  go  down  the  brook 
there  were  snipe  enough,  could  I  only  have  hit  them,  to  have 
enabled  a  reasonably  good  shot  to  get  quite  as  many  as  this. 
But  by  the  time  I  grew  up  and  began  to  shoot  pretty  fairly  the 
land  had  been  drained,  the  channel  of  the  brook  in  many  places 
had  been  cleaned  out  and  deepened,  and  many  of  the  favourite 
haunts  of  this  dashing  little  game  bird  had  been  destroyed  or 
spoiled.  The  most  I  ever  killed  in  one  day  was  fourteen.  But 
I  only  did  that  once,  and  I  was  always  very  well  contented  with 
half  the  number. 

The  beginning  of  November  was  the  time  for  their  arrival  ; 
and  no  matter  what  the  temperature,  there  were  always  some 
to  be  found  about  that  date.  But  the  first  hard  weather  used  to 
bring  them  in  the  greatest  numbers.    This  is  not  the  case  every- 
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where,  but  it  was  so  in  our  brook.  Then  when  the  water  was 
low  enough  to  leave  a  narrow  margin  of  soil  between  itself  and 
the  rushes ;  when  the  mud  was  just  crisped  with  frost,  and  the 
withered  weeds,  all  powdered  with  rime,  stood  up  stiffly  about 
a  foot  from  the  ground  ;  when  the  sky  was  dark  and  leaden,  and 
not  a  breath  of  air  stirring — then  was  the  time  for  sport.  The 
birds  had  been  driven  inland  from  ground  more  hardly  frozen, 
and  they  stayed  with  us  till  our  own  was  either  in  the  same 
condition  or  else  completely  thawed.  There  were  never  any  great 
number  about  for  more  than  two  or  three  days  together.  But  for 
that  space  of  time  there  were  occasionally,  even  in  later  years,  a 
good  many. 

Let  the  reader  then  picture  to  himself  an  ordinary  midland- 
counties  landscape ;  a  country  house  girt  with  elm  and  ash, 
situated  on  a  rising  ground,  sloping  down  at  a  gentle  angle  to  a 
long  stretch  of  meadow  land,  through  which  flows  the  brook  afore- 
said, its  course  marked  out  by  the  willows,  but  the  water  only 
visible  now  and  then.  The  hedges  which  divide  the  meadows 
from  each  other  run  into  it  at  irregular  intervals,  the  ditchbanks 
wherever  the  land  is  ill  drained  being  favourite  places  for  snipe. 
The  ground  is  perfectly  hard,  and  if  it  is  a  hoar-frost  the  trees 
and  hedges  are  thickly  coated  with  a  feathery  white  robe,  which 
at  a  little  distance  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  snow.  But 
the  effect  is  more  beautiful  than  snow,  and  when  the  sun  gleams 
out  for  a  moment  the  scene  is  like  fairyland.  The  air  is  keen 
and  fresh,  but  there  is  no  wind  and  no  sun,  and  not  a  drop  falls 
from  the  branches  to  indicate  any  change  in  the  temperature. 
This  is  as  it  should  be;  for  as  snipe  always  fly  against  the  wind 
it  is  difficult  to  manage  them  if  there  is  anything  like  a  strong 
breeze.  If  you  walk  against  the  wind  yourself,  they  go  straight 
away  the  moment  they  rise,  the  most  difficult  shot  of  all.  If  you 
walk  down  the  wind,  especially  when  the  ground  crackles  under 
your  feet,  they  are  apt  to  take  alarm  too  soon  and  rise  wild.  A 
perfectly  still  day,  therefore,  is  the  best  for  this  kind  of  sport ; 
and  to-day  we  ought  to  do  well. 

Making  our  way  down  from  the  house,  we  soon  approach  the 
water's  edge,  and  cross  it  by  a  wooden  bridge,  in  order  to  reach 
home  favourite  ditches  on  the  other  side  before  taking  straight 
alongside  of  it.   Getting  through  a  gap  in  one  of  the  hedges  running 
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at  right  angles  to  the  brook,  and  hearing  a  snipe  get  up  behind 
us  in  the  process,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  rough  swampy  kind  of 
meadow  with  patches  of  rushes  scattered  about  ;it,  and  fenced  on 
the  left  by  a  hedge  running  parallel  with  the  stream,  but  so 
crooked  at  the  same  time  that  it  forms  numerous  little  bays  or 
inlets,  enabling  you  to  steal  quietly  round  the  corners  and  come 
upon  your  game  unawares.  Many  an  October  partridge  have  I 
killed  out  of  these  little  nooks.  The  hedge-bank,  and  what  there 
is  of  a  ditch,  are  quite  rotten,  and  a  strip  of  black  oozy  soil 
runs  along  it  all  through  the  meadow.  The  hedge  protects  it 
from  the  cold  to  some  extent,  and  it  is  now  just  in  that  half- 
frozen  state  which  the  snipe  love.  I  have  not  advanced  half 
a  dozen  yards  from  the  gap  before  there  is  a  sudden  rush  of 
wings,  followed  by  a  succession  of  shrill,  defiant  cries,  and  five 
or  six  little  brown-ancl-white  objects  are  dancing  in  the  air 
all  round,  before  and  behind,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  till 
the  whole  wisp,  reuniting  higher  up  in  the  air,  make  off  for 
some  other  favourite  haunt.  On  these  occasions,  unless  the  snipe 
rise  very  favourably  indeed,  you  will  do  well  not  to  think 
too  much  about  a  double  shot.  The  birds,  with  the  trees  to 
favour  them,  have  greatly  the  advantage  of  you  ;  but  you  may 
be  on  your  guard  for  a  laggard  who  has  not  risen  with  the  rest, 
and  who  is  very  likely  to  get  up  while  you  are  putting  in  your 
cartridge.  That  is  my  own  plan.  I  pick  out  one  bird  just  as  he 
is  crossing  the  hedge  and  his  dark-brown  back  stands  out  well 
against  the  white  twigs,  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 
topple  over  on  the  other  side.  There  is  another  going  away  to 
the  right  just  within  reach,  but  a  very  long  shot  nevertheless, 
and,  acting  on  the  maxim  aforesaid,  I  forbear  to  fire,  and  stand 
quite  still,  to  see  whether  the  calling  of  the  birds  overhead  will 
spring  another  from  the  ground.  I  am  not  disappointed;  up 
jumps  a  fine  one  just  behind  me,  and,  offering  a  beautiful  cross 
shot,  is  laid  low  like  his  fellow,  just  as  Bruno  is  returning  with 
the  first  victim  in  his  mouth.  I  put  up  three  more  before 
leaving  the  ditch,  and  get  another  shot,  which  I  miss,  and  then 
turn  down  to  the  brook,  so  far  not  ill-satisfied. 

Our  brook  now  Mows,  or  rather  trickles,  for  some  distance  under 
a  roof  of  willows,  which  meet  overhead  and  rarely  cover  a  snipe. 
Passing  this  by,  I  hurry  on  to  the  more  open  ground,  where 
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the  banks  are  clear  of  trees,  and  merely  bordered  with  the 
narrow  fringe  of  frozen  rushes  which  I  have  before  described. 
Year  by  year  the  snipe  come  back  to  the  same  places  if  they 
remain  the  same,  and  I  know  within  foventy  yards  where  I  am 
likely  to  find  one.  Chuck  !  There  he  goes,  right  away  in  front. 
Bang !  and  then  another  bang  !  and  yet  he  is  not  down.  I  see, 
however,  from  the  peculiar  motion  of  his  wings  and  his  slower 
flight,  that  he  is  hit,  and  presently  he  descends  slowly  and 
gradually,  very  unlike  the  sharp  perpendicular  pitch  of  a  sound 
bird,  into  a  ditch  some  two  hundred  yards  away.  Now  comes 
the  question,  Will  he  get  up  again  or  not  ?  It  is  better,  at  all 
events  at  first,  to  keep  Bruno  to  heel  and  walk  up  to  the  place, 
in  case  he  tries  another  flight.  Unluckily  he  has  dropped  in 
the  hedge  itself,  and  won't  move.  There  is  no  help  for  it.  The 
dog  must  find  him.  Bruno,  who  knows  what  is  up  well  enough, 
at  once  gets  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  to  put  him  out  to  his 
master.  Suddenly  he  makes  a  short  pause,  and  with  ears  erect 
looks  hard  into  the  briars.  Then  a  little  pounce  and  a  flutter,  and 
away  lops  our  long-beaked  friend  on  the  wrong  side,  just  high 
enough  and  fast  enough  to  escape  the  spaniel,  and  makes  good  his 
retreat  to  an  adjoining  osier-bed,  where  he  is  finally  lost. 

Resuming  our  walk,  we  come  to  a  meadow  where  the  banks 
are  in  good  order  for  snipe,  but  where  bushes  and  trees — not 
arching  over  the  brook,  but  projecting  into  it — intercept  the  view, 
and  make  it  safer  to  back  the  bird  than  the  gun.  Shooting  at 
a  snipe  here  will  be  something  like  a  snap  shot  at  a  rabbit  in 
cover,  so  quickly  does  the  bird  put  a  blackthorn  or  a  willow 
between  himself  and  the  advancing  gunner.  We  shall  soon 
see.  Here  is  a  bend  in  the  brook,  and  a  patch  of  rushes  safe 
to  hold  a  snipe ;  but  you  must  catch  him  before  he  gets  round 
that  thick  bush  which  leans  over  at  the  next  corner,  about 
twenty  yards  farther  on.  Mark  !  There  he  goes,  twisting  in 
and  out,  and  round  the  corner  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  But 
all  in  vain ! 

"  Nequidquam  patrias  tentasti  lubricus  artes." 

A  charge  of  No.  8,  adroitly  aimed  between  the  bush  and  the 
bird,  so  that  half  goes  into  the  brambles  and  half  into  the  out- 
side twigs  and  pursues  its  deadly  path  unchecked,  just  overtakes 
him  as  he  gives  another  twist,  and  tumbles  him  into  the  middle 
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of  the  stream.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
shots  which  we  shall  make  all  day.  A  snipe  cut  down  in  this 
manner  is  worth  three  killed  in  the  open  meadow,  and  you 
receive  him  from  the  faithful  Bruno  with  proportionate  pride 
and  exultation. 

An  hour  has  now  passed,  and  we  have  bagged  a  leash.  The 
day  is  still  all  before  us,  and  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  treble 
it.  Walking  on — now  by  the  brookside,  now  turning  away  to 
try  a  favourite  ditch  or  pit,  now  marking  one  down  in  a  bit  of 
wet  plough  or  near  the  mouth  of  a  spring — the  morning  and 
afternoon  glide  rapidly  away,  and  on  turning  home  at  dusk, 
after  a  walk  of  some  four  hours,  you  find  in  your  bag  six  couple 
of  snipe,  a  brace  of  hares  which  haunt  the  waterside  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  and  a  few  odds  and  ends  in  the  shape  of  a  water-rail, 
a  moorhen,  and  a  fine  young  wood-pigeon  which  flew  out  of  one 
of  the  pollard  willows.  You  have  shot  fairly,  bagged  twelve, 
lost  one,  and  missed  five,  one  or  two  of  which  you  ought  never 
to  have  shot  at  at  all.  The  day  has  not  been  a  brilliant  one,  yet 
you  have  had  real  sport.  And  in  describing  it  I  have  merely 
been  describing,  for  the  benefit  of  others  like  myself,  what 
I  used  to  consider  excellent  sport  once  upon  a  time,  and  which 
I  would  give  one  of  my  ears  to  get  back  again  now. 

At  an  earlier  date  than  the  above  sketch  refers  to,  snipe  used 
to  be  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  large  pasture-fields 
in  the  midland  counties.  These  are  all  ridge  and  furrow,  and 
in  the  old  days  water  stood  in  the  furrows  nearly  all  the  winter. 
Then,  if  they  sloped  down  towards  a  stream  so  that  the  water 
did  not  freeze,  they  were  favourite  resorts  of  snipe,  who,  so  fast  as 
they  were  put  up  at  one  end  of  the  field,  dropped  again  at 
the  other ;  and  I  have  heard  old  men  say  they  could  shoot  in 
one  big  field,  about  seventy  or  eighty  acres,  all  day  long.  This 
was  more  like  shooting  in  an  open  bog,  where  I  have  always 
thought  it  is  much  easier  to  kill  snipe  than  it  was  down  our 
brook,  where  they  have  so  many  things  to  dodge  between.  But  of 
course  a  snipe  bog  is  the  real  place  in  which  to  see  snipe  shooting 
to  perfection ;  and  I  suppose  an  Englishman  who  has  not  shot 
snipe  in  Ireland  has  no  more  right  to  talk  about  them  than  an 
Irishman  who  has  not  shot  partridges  in  England  has  to  talk 
about  them.    But  as  there  are  plenty  of  Englishmen  in  this 
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predicament,  I  have  not  been  afraid  of  illustrating  this  exciting 
sport  under  much  humbler  circumstances. 

I  don't  know  that  any  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  making  a 
man  a  good  snipe  shot.  To  the  steady  nerve  and  correct  eye, 
essential  to  good  shooting  of  every  kind,  he  must  add  great 
quickness,  so  that  his  gun  may  be  thrown  upon  the  bird  almost 
as  soon  as  it  rises,  and  the  happy  moment  secured  before  it  has 
got  too  far.  Let  men  say  what  they  will,  when  a  snipe  has  got 
forty  yards'  start  it  requires  an  unusually  good  shot  to  stop  him  ; 
and  I  believe  that  an  average  shot  would  miss  more  than  half  at 
that  distance.  The  one  art  to  be  acquired  by  practice  is  the  art 
of  divining,  as  it  were,  the  bird's  movements,  and  feeling  in- 
stinctively, without  thinking  about  it,  which  way  he  is  going  to 
twist.  How  often  one  hears  men  say,  "  I  was  dead  on  that  bird, 
but  he  turned  just  as  I  pulled."  Exactly  so;  but  the  crack  shot 
nine  times  out  of  ten  shoots  him  just  at  that  moment,  hand 
and  eye  guiding  him  unconsciously  to  press  the  trigger  at  the 
right  second.  This  habit  may  be  acquired  by  constant  practice ; 
and  without  it  all  snipe  shooting,  like  rabbit  shooting,  is  mere 
haphazard.  With  other  birds  it  is  different.  When  once  "  on  " 
to  a  partridge  or  a  grouse  the  shooter  pulls  at  once,  without 
being  exposed  to  the  sudden  zigzag  to  which  the  snipe  so  often 
owes  his  safety.  In  fact,  he  is  not  a  straightforward  bird ;  and  a 
degree  of  cunning  is  necessary  in  coping  with  him  not  called  for 
by  any  other  kind  of  feathered  game. 

People  sometimes  fancy  that  woodcocks  are  difficult  to  shoot. 
But  this  is  a  mistake.  Their  surroundings  make  the  difficulty, 
not  their  own  movement.  Let  a  woodcock  get  up  from  under 
an  ash-stump  or  a  low  holly  bush,  where  there  are  no  trees  or 
high  underwood,  and  the  merest  tyro  ought  to  kill  him.  The 
certainty  that  the  tyro  will  miss  him  arises  from  the  unusual 
excitement  which  a  woodcock  generally  produces  in  even  the 
most  experienced  sportsman,  and  which  in  a  novice  amounts 
almost  to  agitation.  Of  course,  when  a  cock  gets  up  in  the 
middle  of  a  wood,  his  way  of  gliding  between  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  or  skimming  over  the  tops  of  the  hazels  with  the  down- 
ward flight  peculiar  to  himself,  does  make  him  a  more  difficult 
shot  than  a  pheasant ;  but  in  the  open  he  presents  no  special 
difficulty  if  the  man  will  only  keep  cool. 
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Woodcocks  do  not  necessarily  lie  in  moist  or  wet  places,  like 
snipe.  They  move  to  their  feeding-ground  at  dusk,  and  in  the 
daytime  are  found  in  the  thickest  woods  wherever  there  is  a 
sheltered  slope,  especially  if  there  is  plenty  of  dwarf  holly  in  the 
cover.  Oddly  enough,  my  first  woodcock  did  not  make  the  same 
impression  on  me  as  my  first  snipe.  I  was  at  Oxford  at  the  time, 
and  I  shot  him  during  the  Christmas  vacation  while  on  a  visit 
to  some  friends  in  Lincolnshire.  He  had  been  hanging  about  the 
place  for  some  days,  and  a  noted  shot  in  the  neighbourhood  had 
missed  him  twice.  We  were  shooting  rabbits  in  an  ash-planting 
when  I  heard  a  little  chuck,  and  became  aware  of  a  beautiful 
speckled  bird  with  a  long  beak  making  off*  between  the  clumps. 
As  I  was  out  of  sight  I  was  not  so  nervous  as  I  might  have  been ; 
and,  getting  a  clear  view  of  the  cock  for  a  few  seconds,  pulled  at 
the  lucky  moment,  and  knocked  him  over  stone-dead.  The  man 
who  had  missed  him  dined  with  us  that  evening,  and  I  was  the 
hero  of  the  hour.  He  tried  hard  to  bring  me  down  to  his  own  level 
by  a  running  fire  of  chaff.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  young 
ladies  were  on  my  side ;  and  a  whole  college  of  wit-crackers 
would  not  have  made  any  impression  on  my  self-esteem  for  the 
moment.  The  woodcock,  I  remember,  was  brought  in  after  dinner 
at  the  special  request  of  my  rival,  who  again  tried  hard  to  put 
me  out  of  conceit  with  myself  by  ironical  exaggeration  of  my 
skill.  The  bird  was  unanimously  pronounced  a  very  fine  one; 
and  for  myself  I  think  to  this  day  that  I  have  never  seen  one 
like  it,  and  that  all  other  woodcocks  have  been  but  jack-snipes 
in  comparison. 

Of  the  immigrant  snipe  and  woodcocks  found  in  this  country — 
for  numbers  of  course  breed  here — there  is  a  first  and  second 
flight — in  November  that  is,  and  in  February ;  and  I  remember 
that  the  very  last  time  I  was  down  our  brook  I  killed  two 
couples  of  snipe  on  Valentine's  Day.  I  have  several  times  seen 
four  or  five  woodcocks  killed  in  a  day  during  the  first  week  in 
February,  both  in  Hampshire  and  in  Sussex,  though  many 
sportsmen  are  reluctant  to  shoot  them  so  late  in  the  season,  as 
they  are  very  early  breeders,  and  have  been  seen  sitting  on 
their  eggs  in  the  woods  near  Hastings  before  the  end  of  the 
month.  The  woodcock  and  the  raven  are,  I  believe,  the  two 
earliest  British  birds  to  pair. 
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Our  brook  was  always  good  for  a  duck  during  a  long  frost, 
when  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and  all  exposed  water 
converted  into  thick  ice.  At  such  times  wildfowl  will  travel  a 
long  way  in  search  of  running  water ;  and,  owing  to  the  numerous 
trees,  bushes,  and  hedges  which  grew  by  its  side,  and  the  little 
sheltered  holes  lying  under  its  projecting  banks,  there  were 
always  a  certain  number  of  places  which  no  cold  could  freeze 
Here  the  ducks  found  what  they  wanted  ;  and  though  generally 
too  wary  to  rise  within  shot,  they  would  every  now  and  then 
be  caught  napping,  and  lie  till  you  were  almost  upon  them. 
A  winter's  walk  in  the  snow  has  been  described  too  often  to  be 
drawn  over  again  here.  The  landscape  then  is  more  weird  and 
win  try -looking  than  it  is  in  a  hoar-frost,  though  less  delicately 
beautiful.  As  the  snow  drops  off  the  thorns,  the  hips  and  haws, 
in  orange,  scarlet,  and  crimson,  shine  through  the  broken  masses 
of  pure  white,  and  produce  a  very  bright  effect.  But  on  the 
whole  the  aspect  of  the  country  at  such  a  time  is  more  cold, 
bleak,  and  pitiless  than  it  is  before  the  snow  falls ;  and  makes 
one  think  more  readily  of  the  good  fires  and  warm  rooms  and 
cosy  dinner  that  await  us  on  our  return.  But  this  doubtless  is 
not  the  duck's  opinion,  who  is  very  well  satisfied  with  his  own 
dining-room,  and  has  not  the  slightest  desire  to  be  introduced  to 
ours. 

The  likeliest  place  to  get  a  shot  at  a  duck  along  our  brook  was 
where  a  smaller  stream  or  a  large  ditch  ran  into  it,  the  confluence  of 
the  two  being  hidden  by  a  straggling  hedge  or  a  hoary  old 
willow  bent  double  with  age,  and  the  bank  hollowed  out  at  the 
same  time  by  a  curve  in  the  stream.  Thus  a  kind  of  natural 
harbour  was  formed,  where  two  or  three  ducks  would  lie  quite 
snugly ;  and  if  you  approached  such  spots  very  cautiously,  not 
along  the  waterside,  but  making  a  slight  detour  and  coming 
down  upon  them  at  right  angles,  the  chances  were  that  if  they 
held  duck  at  all  the  birds  would  rise  in  a  flurry  almost  under 
your  feet,  and  afford  you  a  tempting  double  shot.  As  I  write 
these  words  I  can  fancy  myself  there  now,  and  hear  the  sudden 
splash  and  clatter  and  quack-quacking  with  which  a  couple  of 
ducks  rise  out  of  the  water  and  fly  heavily  away,  though  going 
perhaps  faster  than  you  fancy.  When  fowl  rose  in  this  manner, 
I  used  to  make  pretty  sure  of  one,  and  seldom  failed  to  kill  him 

n.s.i.  11 
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quite  dead.  The  second  barrel  could  rarely  be  got  in  till  the  bird 
was  some  fifty  yards  away,  unless  indeed  he  circled  round  one, 
which  ducks  often  will  do.  With  a  good  retriever  and  a  really 
good  gun  you  may  fairly  fire  at  a  duck  as  far  off  as  that,  and 
you  ought  to  bring  him  down,  though  if,  as  is  most  probable,  he 
is  only  wounded,  and  succeeds  in  getting  to  the  brook  before  you 
catch  him,  he  may  lead  you  a  dance  before  you  put  him  in  the 
bag.  Without  a  dog  such  a  chase  is  almost  hopeless ;  and  I  have 
been  up  to  my  hips  in  water  and  broken  ice  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  all  to  no  purpose. 

I  have  never  shot  ducks  from  a  punt,  and  for  flight  shooting  I 
have  no  taste.  It  is  too  uncertain  to  compensate  for  the  cold, 
the  wet,  and  the  length  of  time  one  often  has  to  wait  before 
getting  a  shot.  When  the  sportsman  is  in  luck,  flight  is  some- 
times very  productive ;  and  the  shooters  along  the  coast,  who 
make  a  trade  of  it  and  supply  the  markets,  resort  to  it  as  a 
matter  of  course.  But  if  ever  anything  was  making  a  toil  of  a 
pleasure,  flight  shooting  is  that  thing. 

The  great  charm  of  duck,  snipe,  and  woodcock  shooting, 
whether  on  a  large  scale  or  a  small  one,  is  that  the  birds  are 
perfectly  wild,  and  that  you  tread  on  no  one's  corns  in  the  pursuit 
of  them.  They  do  not  injure  the  farmer.  They  are  no  temptation 
to  the  poacher ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  demand  more  hardi- 
hood and  more  skill  than  either  grouse,  partridge,  or  pheasant 
shooting.  The  regular  shooting  season  terminates  to-day ;  but  the 
rough  shooting  I  have  described  lasts  a  little  longer,  and  affords 
a  lively  finish  ere  guns  are  laid  by  till  next  August.  Lord 
Malmesbury  tells  us,  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  an  ex-Minister,"  how  fond 
the  late  Lord  Derby  was  of  wildfowl  shooting ;  and  every  true 
sportsman  that  I  have  ever  met  with  has  been  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  the  wilder  the  game  the  better  the  sport,  and  that  the 
present  practice  of  rearing  partridges  and  pheasants,  combined 
with  big  "  drives  "  and  battues,  is  rather  a  necessary  evil  than 
a  thing  intrinsically  desirable.  Snipe  and  woodcock  are  un- 
fortunately growing  scarcer  every  year,  and  the  former  may  in 
time  disappear  from  all  the  highly  cultivated  districts  of  this 
country.  As  long  as  we  have  any  woods  left  I  suppose  we  shall 
have  woodcock ;  and  while  wc  have  brooks  and  rivers  we  may 
still  look  for  ducks.    But  the  snipe,  I  fear,  will  soon  retire  into 
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the  wilderness,  where  neither  plough  nor  drainage-pipe  can  over- 
take him,  and,  except  for  such  as  can  afford  to  follow  him  into  the 
wilder  parts  of  these  islands,  will  gradually  become  only  a  memorj^. 
We  will  not  say  farewell  to  him  just  yet.  It  will  take  another 
quarter  of  a  century  to  exterminate  him  utterly ;  and  of  course  there 
are  agricultural  contigencies — possible,  if  remote — which  may  avert 
his  extinction  altogether.  But  we  must  not  rely  upon  them ;  and 
to  any  one  fond  of  snipe  shooting  we  say  at  once  :  Get  all  you  can 
while  you  can.  The  sportsman's  star  is  not  in  the  ascendant 
just  now,  and  goodness  knows  what  trials  may  be  in  store  for 
him  before  this  century  is  out ! 

T.  E.  KEBBEL. 


AN  EEASUKE. 

Charmed  to  most  crystal  stillness  by  a  wand 
Of  sunlight  calm,  the  mountain  lake  to-day 
Thought  all  her  steep  groves  over,  leaf  and  spray, 
Nor  missed  one  dim  bluebell  or  tawny  frond — 
So  earnestly  her  lovely  task  she  conned — 
Or  streak  of  gold-green  turf  that  seemed  a  ray 
'Twixt  beechen  stems,  or  lichened  boulder  grey, 
Or  curve  of  keen-edged  crag  uplift  beyond. 
And  now  the  flagging  pinion  of  a  breeze 

Scarce  flicked  the  water,  yet  swift  ripples  press 
With  myriad  lines  to  blur  all  trace  of  these. 

What  wealth,  sad  heart,  were  thine  didst  thou  possess 
But  half  her  gift:  such  happy  memories 
To  brood  on — or  such  deft  forgetfulness. 
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By  J.  M.  BARBIE. 

ft  pITY  'tis  'tis  true ; 
'Tis  true,  'tis  pity." 

II. 

MACBETH  AS  A  SOCIETY  PLAY. 

Fkom  the  Lyceum  pit  on  the  first  night  of  Macbeth  I  could 
see,  far  away  in  the  stalls,  a  dramatic  critic  who  once  did  a 
dreadful  thing.  For  six  successive  days  he  had  been  at  first 
nights  or  matinees,  and  then  he  went  to  church.  He  was 
thinking  of  other  matters,  when  unfortunately  the  clergyman 
eaid  a  good  thing.  Forgetting  where  he  was,  the  critic  began  to 
applaud.  It  was  my  surroundings  rather  than  his  bald  head 
that  recalled  this  incident.  The  pittites  glared  if  you  so  much  as 
uncrossed  your  legs.  They  never  cheered  without  immediately 
looking  scared — as  if  they,  too,  were  at  church. 

It  was  to  a  large  extent  a  pit  of  "students,"  with  only  a 
"  character  "  here  and  there.  Among  the  latter,  perhaps,  should 
be  included  one  of  the  few  pittites  in  my  vicinity  who  had  not 
donned  a  black  coat.  His  generous  face  did  not  belie  his  heart, 
as  we  learned  gradually.  Like  a  good  many  other  persons,  he 
was  severely  tried  by  Mr.  Irving's  effects  in  light  and  shade.  The 
opening  scene — a  study  in  the  dark,  the  witches  anywhere — is 
weirdly  impressive,  at  least  to  those  who  can  forget  the  familiar 
beginning  of  a  pantomime ;  but  this  pittite  let  it  pass  with  a  sigh. 
I  would  not  have  known  how  it  struck  him  had  he  not  remarked 
to  a  friend — 

"You  can't  expect  the  piece  to  go  without  a  hitch  the  first 
night,"  from  which  he  evidently  thought  the  darkness  unin- 
tentional. His  views  were  made  clearer  later  on,  just  after  the 
Banquet  Scene.    As  a  piece  of  stage-management  this  superb 
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setting  took  away  the  pit's  breath,  but  Banquo's  ghost  was 
clumsily  worked.  The  ghost  is  most  effective,  like  Richard's 
army,  when  left  to  the  imagination ;  but  at  the  Lyceum  he  comes 
up  a  trap,  and  what  is  intended  for  a  supernatural  effect  was  got 
(the  first  night)  by  the  torch-bearers  covering  their  lights.  Still, 
our  friend  did  not  complain,  but  after  a  little  he  made  up  his 
mind  about  it. 

"  There's  water — there  must  be  water,"  he  said,  "  in  the  pipes." 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  is  the  man  who  has  since  written 
to  the  papers  arguing  that  theatres  should  all  be  provided  with 
lamps  for  use  if  anything  goes  wrong  with  the  gas. 

The  witches  were  never,  to  my  knowledge,  so  well  played,  and 
they  deserved  all  the  applause  they  got  from  a  demonstrative 
man  at  the  other  side  of  the  pit.  I  only  heard  him,  but  I  was 
told  subsequently  that  it  was  not  the  mere  playing  that  charmed 
him.  Many  years  before,  he  said,  he  had  seen  Miss  Marriott,  the 
first  witch,  in  the  part  of  Hamlet.  He  was  really  applauding 
his  own  discrimination  in  identifying  her. 

But  what  was  the  verdict  of  the  pit  as  a  whole  ?  That  the 
production  is  magnificent  as  a  spectacle  and  intensely  interesting 
as  a  subtle  study  has  been  acknowledged  in  all  the  papers, 
and  was  the  one  opinion  of  the  pit.  That  it  will  play  for  many 
months  is  as  undoubted.  But  I  heard  no  one  calling  it  Shake- 
speare's Macbeth,  and  I  believe  I  am  not  far  wrong  in  saying 
that  the  pit  thought  it  modernized  into  a  society  play.  There 
was  a  humorist  among  us  who  chaffed  a  simple  man  on  the 
subject,  yet  told  the  truth  occasionally.  His  butt  was  of  a  type 
nearly  always  to  be  seen  in  the  pit  when  a  Shakespearian  play  is 
in  progress — a  plodding  fellow,  who  had  brought  his  copy  of  the 
drama  with  him,  and  followed  the  actors  in  it,  as  if  they  were 
pupils  reciting  their  lesson,  and  he  was  afraid  lest  they  might  try 
to  miss  a  line.  It  was  painful  (and  fascinating)  to  watch  his 
finger  wandering  along  the  speeches ;  but,  despite  his  precautions, 
he  could  not  keep  up  with  the  players,  and  at  last  he  closed 
the  book.  He  had  been  "  reading  up  "  the  essayists  on  Macbeth, 
and  the  new  reading  perplexed  him  sorely.  Between  the  acts  the 
humorist  got  hold  of  him,  and  they  had  a  talk  which  I  repeat 
as  literally  as  possible.  It  began,  I  think,  after  the  first  startling 
innovation — the  scene  in  which  Miss  Terry  reads  Macbeth's 
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letter  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  acting  deliciously,  but  looking  like 
a  young  married  lady  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who  has  just 
had  a  telegram  from  her  husband  saying  that  he  is  bringing  a 
friend  home  to  dinner.  A  delightful  woman  is  this,  evidently ! 
but  not  the  tiger  Shakespeare  drew.  It  is  not  Miss  Terry  as 
Lady  Macbeth  so  much  as  Lady  Macbeth  as  Miss  Terry. 

"  I  don't  understand  why  she  should  deceive  Macbeth  so,"  the 
studious  man  said,  as  Miss  Terry  became  more  and  more  lovable. 

"  She  isn't  deceiving  him,"  explained  the  wag ;  "  she  is  showing 
her  natural  character." 

"  But  Lady  Macbeth  was  a  fiend,  was  she  not  ?  It  was  she 
who  instigated  Macbeth  to  the  murder." 

a  Not  a  bit  of  it — that  was  the  old  idea,  but  it  is  scouted  at  the 
Lyceum.  The  real  Lady  Macbeth  was  that  perfect  being  now 
seldom  met  with — a  dutiful  wife.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have 
not  heard  of  the  great  Shakespearian  cryptogram  ?  " 

"  Donnelly's  ?   Yes,  I  .* 

"  No,  not  Donnelly's ;  but  Mr.  Comyns  Carr's.  This  Lyceum 
version  of  Macbeth  is  founded  on  it.  They  say  he  looked  for  the 
cryptogram  by  special  request ;  at  all  events,  it  sheds  an  altogether 
new  light  on  the  play." 

"  You  don't  mean  that  it  whitewashes  Lady  Macbeth  ?  " 

"  More  than  that — it  shows  that  she  has  always  been  grievously 
misunderstood.  Shakespeare's  motive  in  writing  the  play  was 
not  to  draw  a  terrible  picture  of  the  black  side  of  ambition,  but 
to  show  that  the  best  of  women  may,  in  their  love  for  their 
husbands,  be  drawn  a  step  too  far.  Lady  Macbeth  is  the  illus- 
tration. She  was  a  sweet  young  lady,  such  as  novelists  make 
their  heroines  of ;  and  when  she  married,  her  sole  ambition  was  to 
make  Macbeth  comfortable  at  home,  to  give  him  his  favourite  dish 
for  dinner,  to  tell  him  that  he  grows  handsomer  daily,  to  wear  her 
hair  in  the  plaits  that  he  admired  so  much  in  the  old  days  at  the 
vicarage." 

"  You  are  not  serious  ?  " 

"  You  have  only  to  study  Miss  Terry's  reading  to  see  that  this 
is  what  the  cryptogram  tells  us.  After  their  marriage  Lady 
Macbeth  discovered  that  her  husband  had  set  his  heart  on  some- 
thing. As  an  affectionate  wife  she  resolved  to  help  him  to  it. 
When  he  became  despondent,  and  feared  that  he  was  laying 
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himself  open  to  a  charge  of  unscrupulousness,  she  said  that  he 
was  making  a  mountain  of  a  mole-hill.    Here  is  not  a  fiend,  but 
a  devoted  wife,  worth  dying  for.    Why,  the  drama,  as  it  is  played 
to-night,  is  a  glorification  of  the  Marriage  Service  1 " 
"  You  dumbfounder  me '  " 

"  Give  the  credit  of  that  to  Miss  Terry,  or  to  Mr.  Irving,  or  to 
Mr.  Carr.  I  am  not  sure  which  of  them  first  got  on  the  track  of 
the  cipher.  But  never  again  talk  of  Lady  Macbeth  as  other  than 
a  loving  wife  who  was  indiscreet  for  her  husband's  sake." 

"  Considering  what  she  did,  I  don't  think  indiscretion  too  strong 
a  term.  But  here  is  another  thing  I  don't  understand  :  If  Lady 
Macbeth  is  a  type  of  the  noblest  womanhood,  she  ought  not  to 
have  died  so  miserably." 

The  humorist  whispered  something. 

"  What !  "  cried  the  other  ;  "  a  happy  ending  ?    Impossible  !  " 

"  Nothing,  my  dear  sir,  is  impossible  when  Shakespeare  is 
played.  I  assure  you  I  have  been  told  the  new  Macbeth  has  a 
happy  ending." 

The  wag,  it  need  not  be  said,  was  wrong  here.  Yet  clever  as  is 
the  acting  of  Mr.  Irving  and  Miss  Terry,  and  though  the  play  was 
never  perhaps  produced  with  such  care  that  Shakespeare's  words 
only  should  be  spoken,  the  result  is  curiously  un-Shakespearian. 
We  left  the  pit,  feeling  as  if  we  had  been  witnessing  an 
adaptation  of  Macbeth.  In  many  ways  the  performance  is  an 
intellectual  treat ;  but  the  new  reading  of  the  two  chief  parts, 
especially  of  Lady  Macbeth,  bowdlerizes  the  play,  as  the  version 
for  young  ladies'  seminaries  does,  which  says — 

"  Out,  out,  improper  spot !  " 

J.  M.  BARRIE. 
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By  0  WEN  BALA  IB. 

"  And  sympathies,  how  frail, 
In  sound  and  smell !  " — Tennyson. 
"  Th'  invisible  world  with  thee  has  sympathised." — Wordsworth. 

Miss  Charlotte  Mayne  was  dying,  a  fact  to  which  the  few 
people  who  were  acquainted  with  it  attached  no  great  import- 
ance, but  which  caused  her  much  concern :  unduly  much,  no 
doubt,  if  we  should  estimate  our  reluctance  to  leave  life  by  our 
positive  inducements  to  remain  in  it ;  for  Miss  Mayne  was  a  lone 
spinster,  the  number  of  whose  years,  namely  sixty-five,  consider- 
ably exceeded  that  of  the  annual  pounds  upon  which  she  had  to 
live  genteelly ;  and  poverty  and  solitary  old  age  are  not  factors 
generally  computed  to  produce  a  large  sum-total  of  felicity. 
Neither  were  there  any  special  circumstances  in  her  case  likely 
to  affect  an  unusual  result,  as  wTill  be  seen  if  we  add  a  few  details. 

Miss  Mayne  lodged  in  a  drab-brick  box,  situated  amongst  a 
square  mile  or  so  of  similar  boxes  in  an  unfashionable  London 
suburb.  Here  she  was  sole  mistress  of  one  little  dingy  chamber, 
and  was  further  privileged  to  use  the  back-parlour  for  her  meals, 
and  for  the  reception  of  visitors.  But  the  first  of  these  rights 
had  now  for  some  time  been  in  abeyance,  owing  to  the  infirmity 
of  her  health ;  and  the  second  she  had  had  small  occasion  to 
exercise,  her  friends  and  acquaintances  being  few  and  unenthu- 
siastic,  and  her  only  accessible  relative,  a  married  nephew,  having 
discontined  his  periodical  visits  very  soon  after  she  had  bought 
herself  an  annuity.  If  the  Jacksons  had  realized  how  much  she 
counted  upon  those  visits,  and  how  she  looked  forward  to  them 
from  month  to  month,  they  probably  would  not  have  given  up 
their  habit  of  paying  them,  together  with  hopes  of  mention  in  her 
poor  little  will.  As  it  was,  however,  the  removal  of  that  hope 
proved  the  collapse  of  a  spring  failing  which  the  troublesome 
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transit  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  with  tedious  trains  and  'buses,  and 
consequent  disbursement  of  sixpences,  became  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle,  and  was  relegated  to  the  list  of  things  that  "really 
ought  to  be  done  some  day."  So  Aunt  Charlotte  vainly  hoped 
and  expected  and  wondered,  until  the  barley-sugar,  which  she 
had  kept  in  a  tin  canister  in  case  they  should  bring  one  of  the 
children  with  them,  melted  so  much  that  she  had  to  throw  it 
away  ;  and  at  last  she  left  off  looking  out  for  them,  and  said 
bitterly  to  herself  that  "  people  were  all  alike,"  a  sweeping 
induction,  which,  though  here  based  upon  insufficient  data,  has 
no  doubt  an  element  of  truth. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  an  existence  which  depended  for  a  large 
proportion  of  its  pleasure  upon  an  incident  so  trivial  can  have 
comprised  little  to  warrant  any  well-regulated  mind  in  setting  a 
high  value  upon  its  continuance.    I  may  as  well,  therefore,  at 
once  forestall  the  reader's  inferences  by  admitting  that  Miss  Mayne 
had  no  particular  reason  for  wishing  to  remain  alive  except  that 
she  was  afraid  to  die;  and,  furthermore,  that  this  was  a  very  par- 
ticular reason  indeed.    I  am  aware  that  such  a  mood  is  at  present 
both  unfashionable  and  unphilosophical ;  so  much  so  that,  when 
from  time  to  time  some  one  finds  the  evils  he  knows  more  impor- 
tunate than  those  he  knows  not  of,  and  thereupon  suddenly  starts 
on  an  exploring  expedition  in  the  dark,  it  is  always  proper  to  call 
him  pre-eminently  a  coward.   Still  I  may  plead  against  complete 
alienation  of  sympathy  and  withdrawal  of  interest  from  my 
d  fortiori  craven  heroine,  that  her  age  and  sex — "  soon  shaken 
old  "  in  "  a  woman  naturally  prone  to  years  " — alike  urge  us  to 
excuse  her  for  the  infirmity  of  "  a  brain  not  fashioned  with  nerves 
of  steel ; "  whilst  I  may  also  draw  attention  to  her  merits  as  a 
useful  example  of  the  truth  that  extremes  meet,  since  her  ignoble 
reluctance  to  shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil  led  her  to  adopt  a  line  of 
conduct,  so  exactly  resembling  that  of  many  more  enlightened 
people,  that  a  superficial  observer  might  almost  attribute  both  to 
the  same  motive,  whereas  they  are,  of  course,  prompted  by  a 
desire  to  co-operate  with  the  workings  of  the  unconscious,  or  to 
facilitate  the  designs  of  the  potential  world-soul. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  is  undeniable  that  Miss  Mayne  did 
fear  and  was  reluctant,  and  as  time  went  on  her  reluctance  and 
fear  had  no  tendency  to  decrease.     Her  illness  was  a  form 
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of  heart-disease,  and  as  a  rule  caused  her  none  of  that  acute 
suffering  which,  by  reconciling  us  to  the  prospect  of  its  inevitable 
termination,  shows  that  it  is  not  always  "  good  for  men  to  love 
their  present  pains."  But  she  had  occasional  appalling  minutes 
of  breathless  distress  and  numbing  faintness,  knowing  from  her 
doctor's  guarded  utterances  that  at  such  times  her  life  hung  upon 
a  thread.  Thus  her  anticipations  of  its  end  came  to  be  associated 
with  her  most  dreadful  physical  sensations,  and  thereby  acquired 
a  shade  of  deeper  gloom.  From  what  I  have  already  said, 
it  may  be  gathered  that  the  resources  at  her  command  for 
dispersing  and  superseding  the  murky-garbed  trains  of  thought, 
which  under  these  circumstances  not  unnaturally  arrived 
frequently  to  visit  her,  were  scanty  and  ineffectual.  To  begin 
with,  her  life  was  passed  in  one  small  room,  which  looked 
into  a  back  yard.  It  was  many  months  since  she  had  left  the 
house ;  but,  indeed,  as  for  a  long  time  before  she  had  finally 
abandoned  her  brief  daily  constitutionals  (she  had  never  started 
upon  one  without  having  present  to  her  mind  a  paragraph  in  the 
next  morning's  paper  beginning :  Yesterday  an  elderly  lady  ivas 
found  lying  in  an  insensible  state  in  Wellwick  Road,  and 
ending:  An  inquest  was  not  considered  necessary),  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  her  out-of-door  exercise  can  have  had  any 
exhilarating  effect.  Within  doors  her  means  of  distraction  were 
far  from  abundant.  She  knitted  a  good  deal,  chiefly  woollen 
comforters  and  mittens  for  missionary  sales ;  but  her  eyesight 
would  not  permit  of  fine  stitches,  and,  as  you  know,  coarse  wool 
works  up  very  quickly  and  is  rather  dear  to  buy,  so  that  she 
could  not  afford  to  occupy  herself  in  this  way  so  industriously 
as  she  would  have  liked  to,  and  her  needles  often  lay  in  enforced 
idleness.  Nor  will  we  consider  this  a  trifling  privation,  if  we 
reflect  that  these  needles  and  threads,  rightly  understood,  not 
seldom  are  nothing  less  than  levers  used  to  lift  the  weight 
of  monotonous  hours,  and  cables  wherewith  to  bind  the  derelict 
thoughts  from  drifting  into  strange  and  troublous  seas.  With 
regard  to  more  intellectual  pursuits,  her  tastes  were  weaker, 
and  her  limitations  stronger ;  as,  while  small  print,  gaslight,  and 
economy  circumscribed  her  in  one  direction,  something  which 
she  supposed  to  be  the  voice  of  conscience  daunted  her  in  another. 
For  the  poor  soul  felt  convinced  that  in  her  precarious  state 
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of  health  it  was  exceedingly  depraved  of  her  to  derive,  as  she 
indisputably  did,  so  much  more  pleasure  from  novels  and  news- 
papers than  from  theological  and  devotional  works ;  and  this 
conviction  perpetually  lurked  like  a  serpent  among  the  flowers 
of  cheap  fiction  which  would  otherwise  have  very  harmlessly 
blossomed  over  some  of  the  barest  patches  in  her  barren  days. 
She  struggled  strenuously  against  this  evil  propensity,  never 
yielding  to  it  without  remorse,  and  rigorously  adhering  to  fixed 
periods  of  psalm  and  sermon  reading.  Yet  the  fact  remained 
that  if  she  had  freely  followed  her  inclination,  it  might  have 
been  said  of  her,  as  of  Chaucer's  "  Doctor  of  Physik,''  that  her 
"  studie  was  but  litel  on  the  bibel ;  "  and  she  knew  that  this 
must  be  highly  reprehensible. 

Moreover,  her  religion  was  not  merely  thus  negatively 
depressing ;  where  it  took  away  an  amusement  it  left  a  menace 
behind.  Miss  Mayne  belonged  to  a  generation  which  had  grown 
up  at  a  time  when  Hell,  most  realistically  fiery  and  brimstony, 
was  a  prominent  article  of  belief,  and  one  deemed  peculiarly 
well  adapted  for  graphic  presentment  to  the  youthful  mind. 
For  example,  her  nursery  library  had  contained  the  story,  in 
short  words,  of  a  little  girl  who  had  died  during  a  fit  of  anger, 
and  whose  subsequent  history  was  epigrammatically  epitomised 
as  follows  :  "  She  is  now  in  her  pet  in  Hell."  And  though  she 
had  lived  to  see  a  time  when  these  crude  eschatological  theories 
were  commonly  diluted  and  repudiated,  printed  in  the  smallest 
type,  and  kept  on  the  very  farthest  back  of  the  clerical  book- 
shelves,— "  There,  there !  The  black  man  sha'n't  come  down  the 
chimney,  and  the  door  of  the  bogey's  coal-hole  is  quite  safely 
locked ;  so  run  off  to  Church  like  good  children  !  " — still,  early 
impressions  being  always  to  a  certain  extent  indelible,  the  scent 
of  the  sulphur  would  cling  to  her  religious  ideas,  the  more 
persistently  that  her  mind,  though  not  of  large  dimensions,  was 
honest  so  far  as  it  went,  and  therefore  could  not  easily  accomplish 
an  agile  eclectic  skipping  of  sundry  discomfortable  chapters  and 
verses,  which  were  apt  to  obtrude  themselves  upon  it  at  most 
inopportune  seasons.  I  believe  they  did  so  with  all  the  greater 
frequency  after  the  time  when,  during  an  absence  of  her  own 
mild  and  optimistic  rector,  she  had  received  a  pastoral  call  from 
his  locum  tenens,  a  sound  old  Spurgeonic  Evangelical,  who 
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favoured  her  with  an  awakening  exhortation,  reminiscences 
of  which  often  came  to  console  her  when  her  palpitations  were 
bad,  or  when  she  seemed  to  feel  the  vast  space-gulfs  opening 
around  her,  and  the  illimitable  darkness  rushing  in  upon  her 
between  each  laboured  breath. 

Yet,  the  dreariness  of  Miss  Mayne's  present  was,  perhaps,  due 
less  to  the  mingled  murk  and  luridity  of  her  future,  than  to  the 
oblivion  which  had  crept  over  her  past,  and  made  a  mist  of  the 
far-off  time  before  her  good  days  were  done.  This  had  happened 
the  more  easily  because  that  past,  at  its  brightest,  shone  with  no 
very  vivid  light.  She  had  never  had  her  day ;  her  life  had  not 
found  "  what  some  have  found  so  sweet ; "  there  were  no  exquisite 
moments  for  her  memory  to  grasp  and  lift  like  a  torch  when 
despair  prowled  over-boldly.  There  had  been  only  those  indefin- 
able sensations  of  sub- conscious  well-being  and  groundless  exultance 
which  belong  to  mere  youth,  and  which  above  all  other  feelings  it 
is  impossible  to  recall  by  any  effort  of  will,  whilst  they  may  come 
capriciously  at  the  summons,  perhaps,  of  a  whiff  of  the  peat-smoke 
we  smelt  in  our  boyhood ;  or  when  the  birds  begin  to  sing  all 
together  very  suddenly  after  a  spring  shower ;  or  when,  at  the  end 
of  a  gray  autumn  day,  the  sun  sends  his  last  amber  look  down  the 
russet  of  the  wood  a  minute  before  his  setting.  A  long  time  had 
now  passed  since  she  had  experienced  any  such  visitation ;  and  the 
consequence  was  that  she  dimly  remembered  and  seldom  thought 
of  the  old  country-house  garden  where  she  and  her  brethren  had 
played  and  quarrelled  for  the  longer  half  of  their  lives  among  the 
laurels  and  cabbage-beds  and  rose-bushes,  while  father  and  mother 
held  up  the  frame  of  things  like  two  immovable  atlases,  and  the 
prospect  of  being  grown-up  seemed  much  like  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment— impending,  no  doubt,  but  so  remotely  as  scarcely  to  call  for 
serious  consideration. 

On  a  certain  afternoon  in  March  Miss  Mayne  was  feeling  more 
than  usually  worried  and  despondent.  Several  circumstances  had 
combined  to  render  her  so.  She  had  had  a  bad  night,  darkened 
by  a  terrifying  attack  of  breathlessness.  It  was  Sunday,  and  she 
had  therefore  deprived  herself  of  her  knitting,  and  restricted  her 
reading  to  Bible  and  Prayer-book  and  a  volume  of  sermons, 
arrangements  which  had  the  effect  of  indefinitely  multiplying  the 
moments  of  her  lagging  hours  and  dividing  them  by  innumerable 
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yawns  and  sighs.    The  weather,  too,  that  obtrusive  mise  en\ [scene 
of  so  many  of  our  afflictions,  was  detestable,  as  only  March  weather 
understands  how  to  be ;  it  was  a  day  possessed  by  the  devil  of  a 
vicious  east  wind,  which  went  to  and  fro  malignly  under  a  slate- 
coloured  haze,  swirling  the  dust  in  spiteful  eddies,  and  piercing 
through  chinks  and  crannies  into  shooting  nerves  and  aching 
bones.    But  the  grievance  which  just  then  lay  uppermost  in  Miss 
Mayne's  mind  was  not  strictly  connected  with  any  of  these  things. 
It  concerned  her  best  mantle.    This  garment,  which  had  been 
bought  a  great  bargain  at  a  sale  two  years  before,  was  decidedly 
the  gem  of  her  scanty  wandrobe,  glittering  with  much  gimp  and 
bugle  trimming,  and  having  been  very  seldom  worn.    For  some 
time  past  she  had  suspected  the  housemaid  of  casting  acquisitive 
and  expectant  eyes  upon  its  beauty,  and  these  surmises  had  been 
strengthened  by  some  delicate  hints  which  Maria  had  let  fall  on 
the  preceding  evening,  when  taking  it  out  of  its  drawer  upon  the 
pretext  of  giving  it  an  airing  :   "For,"  she  had  said,  "it's  just 
being  destroyed,  laying  there  in  its  creases  all  the  year  round,  with 
the  moths  getting  into  it  as  like  as  not,  so  as  the  end  of  it'll  be 
that  nobody  '11  have  any  good  of  it  at  all.    Lawks,  now,  mum  !  I 
never  noticed  before  that  the  sleeves  is  shaped  something  like  the 
ones  were  in  a  cloth  jacket  I  got  from  old  Mrs.  Smithers,  when 
she  took  to  her  bed  with  the  creeping  parlisses  ;  *  For/  says  she* 
'  where's  the  use  of  keeping  it  laying  up  when  I'll  never  get  the 
chance  to  wear  it  again  ? '    That  was  what  she  said,  mum." 

Now,  in  her  heart,  Miss  Mayne  knew  very  well  that  her 
chances  of  ever  again  requiring  out-of-door  attire  were  infinitesi- 
mally  small ;  yet  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  part  with 
her  mantle.  To  do  that  seemed  so  like  a  final  capitulation  to 
despair — a  signing  of  the  pledge  to  total  abstinence  from  hope, 
our  daily  dram.  Her  knowledge,  likewise,  that  the  sacrifice  was 
expected  of  her,  naturally  roused  a  disposition  to  resist  the  claim. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Maria  had  been  rather  good-natured,  and 
rendered  her  many  small  services  which  she  could  not  expect  the 
girl  to  go  on  doing  for  nothing.  Poor  soul !  in  point  of  fact,  there  was 
nobody  in  the  world  whom  she  could  expect  to  do  anything  for  her 
for  nothing;  and  her  command  of  labour  was  exceedingly  limited. 
So  her  morning  had  dragged  monotonously  by  in  dolorous  medi- 
tations, until  about  two  o'clock,  when  the  band  of  the  local 
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Salvation  Army  tramped  down  the  street,  drumming  hideously 
and  bawling  a  cheerful  hymn,  the  refrain  of  which  ran : 

"  Then  on  we  march.    Lost  friends,  farewell  ! 
We  will  not  go  with  you  to  Hell." 

And  while  she  shivered  beside  her  languishing  fire,  possessed  by 
disconsolate  ennui,  edged  with  an  aimless  exasperation  against 
things  in  general,  she  felt  herself  especially  included  in  that 
complacent  a  diable. 

[Exactly  at  that  time,  as  it  happened,  three  girls  were  sitting 
together  in  a  pleasant  summer-green  garden  in  another  world, 
and  talking  about  a  sister  of  theirs  who  was  still  an  inhabitant  of 
this  one.  Let  me  observe  that  if  any  reader,  uncompromisingly 
eager  for  evolutionary  progress,  feels  uneasy  at  hearing  of  old 
conditions  and  relations  continuing  to  exist  beyond  their  earthly 
environment,  he  may  be  reassured  in  the  words  of  the  wit,  who 
to  a  friend  bewailing  his  want  of  time  replied :  "  I  suppose  you 
have  all  there  is."  For  what  was  here  only  a  derisive  quibble 
is  there  a  simple  truth,  though  one  which  our  necessarily  confused 
notions  concerning  space  and  time  render  somewhat  difficult  of 
adequate  apprehension.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  over  yonder  we 
have  "  all  there  is,"  and  consequently  possess  ample  leisure  for 
reverting,  if  so  minded,  to  earlier  groupings  and  associations,  and 
thus  under  more  favourable  circumstances  working  out  all  their 
possibilities  of  happiness,  unfrustrated  by  the  mocking  disappoint- 
ments and  embittering  blunders  clue  to  extrinsically  adverse 
influences,  often,  among  others,  to  the  fact  that  here  the  situation 
is  thrust  upon  us  by  fate  with  exasperating  inevitableness, 
whereas  there  we  are  wholly  free  to  choose.  Accordingly,  in  the 
present  instance,  these  three  girls  had  been,  so  to  speak,  shunted 
back  to  a  station  on  the  line  of  life  which  they  had  left  behind  by 
a  tract  of  many  and  for  the  most  part  melancholy  years,  and  had, 
to  speak  otherwise,  entered  upon  a  second  edition,  much  revised 
and  improved,  of  youthful  experiences,  and  that  without  any 
occasion  for  misgivings  about  wasting  time  and  retarding  their 
elevation  to  a  loftier  plane  of  existence. 

u  I  wish,"  one  of  them  was  saying,  as  she  sorted  her  skeins  of 
delicate  hued  gloss-silk,  "I  wish  that  we  could  send  some 
message  to  Lotty ;  we  didn't  succeed  last  time,  you  know,  and 
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I  think  we  might  try  again  now.  She  must  be  getting  so  tired 
of  waiting." 

"  We  shall  have  her  here  very  soon,"  said  another,  looking  up 
from  her  book.  "I  have  somehow  felt  sure  of  it  ever  since  I 
awoke  this  morning;  and  I  believe  Sir  Plume,"  pointing  to  a 
silky-coated  black-and-tan  collie  who  lay  at  her  feet,  "  knows 
it  too — for,  do  you  see,  he  is  evidently  on  the  watch  for  some- 
body ?  " 

"  Then,"  said  the  third,  who  was  tying  up  great  bunches  of 
lilies  of  the  valley,  "perhaps  it  would  be  a  pity  to  send  her 
anything.    Let  it  all  come  to  her  as  a  surprise." 

"  Oh,  Nelly  ! "  said  the  first  speaker,  "  you  don't  remember,  or 
rather  you  don't  know,  because  you  came  so  quickly,  what 
dismal  work  it  is,  and  how  long  the  time  seems,  and  the  horrible 
ideas  that  one  takes  into  one's  head.  I  shall  never  forget  how 
miserable  I  used  to  feel,  and  Lotty  must  be  lonelier  and  more 
forlorn  than  we  ever  were." 

"  What  can  we  do  ?  "  exclaimed  Nelly,  shaking  her  lilies  out  of 
her  lap  and  starting  up ;  "  what  would  be  the  best  plan  ?  Oh, 
here's  mother  coming ;  I  daresay  she  will  think  of  something. 
Mother,  we  were  just  talking  of  sending  a  message  to  Lotty." 

"And,  my  dear  children,"  said  their  mother  joyfully,  "I  was 
just  coming  to  tell  you  that  a  message  has  been  sent,  and  I  have 
heard  that  she  will  certainly  be  with  us  to-day.  It  is  fortunate 
that  the  child's  rooms  are  ready ;  they  look  very  pretty,  and  the 
flowers  this  morning  are  more  beautiful  than  ever.  I  must  bring 
in  some  sprays  of  the  pink  ribes  for  her.  Do  you  remember  how 
fond  she  always  was  of  the  old  bushes  at  home  ?  " 

Scarcely  had  the  last  howl  of  the  Salvation  Army  died  away 
at  one  end  of  Wellwick  Road,  when  three  visitors,  bound  for 
number  thirty-four,  Miss  Mayne's  residence,  entered  it  at  the 
other.  They  were,  however,  not  coming  to  see  her,  but  her 
landlady,  Mrs.  Young,  who  had  baked  a  large  tea-cake  in  pre- 
paration for  their  arrival,  which  had,  indeed,  been  made  conditional 
upon  its  manufacture.  "No,  I  don't  think  I'd  like  much  to 
come  and  see  you  again  next  Sunday,  thank  you,"  Master  Dick 
Leslie  had  said  that  day  week,  with  the  charming  candour  of  not 
quite  five  years  old,  "unless  there's  going  to  be  some  more  of 
that  kind  of  cake.    If  there  isn't,  I'd  rather  go  down  Hedgey 
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Lane."  "Dear  me,  Master  Dick,  but  you're  a  bold,  unmannerly 
child,"  Hannah,  his  nurseiymaid,  had  said  reproachfully,  " after  my 
aunt's  been  that  kind  to  }tou,  and  all  that  beautiful  cake,  and  a 
nice  ride  in  the  'bus,  to  say  you'd  sooner  go  down  that  hojis  lane. 
You  wouldn't  believe,  Aunt  Sarah,  the  bother  he  is  with  the 
notions  he's  took  about  trapesing  off  to  it  every  day.  'Edgey 
Lane  he  calls  it,  because  of  a  few  bits  of  bushes  there  is  along- 
side ;  but  it's  as  dreary  and  out  of  the  way  as  ever  you  walked, 
and  mostly  up  to  your  ankles  in  mud — not  a  shop  in  it,  or  a  soul 
to  be  seen,  and  brings  you  to  nothing  in  the  world  only  a  couple 
of  grass  fields.  But  he's  tormenting  to  go  there  perpetyal."  But 
jolly  Mrs.  Young,  who  was  hospitable  and  good-natured,  had  only 
said  between  two  layers  of  fat  laughter,  "  Well  now,  to  think  of 
his  taking  such  a  fancy  to  that  there  cake  !  Bless  your  heart,  sir, 
we'll  have  a  grand  one  next  Sunday,  and  I  hope  you'll  be  here  to 
enjoy  it !  Lawks,  Anner  !  he  is  a  queer  child."  Whereupon : 
"You  needn't  duff aiv  at  every  single  thing  a  person  says,"  Master 
Dick  had  remarked  severely,  the  dignity  of  the  rebuke  being 
somewhat  impaired  by  the  circumstance,  that  at  the  moment  a 
person's  small  round  face  was  undergoing  a  vigorous  polishing 
from  Hannah  for  the  removal  of  various  buttery  crumbs. 

Hannah  felt  both  relieved  and  triumphant  as  she  walked  down 
Wellwick  Road  that  afternoon,  for  until  the  very  last  moment 
Hedgey  Lane  had  threatened  to  lead  her  away  from  that  desired 
goal.  Dick  had  mentioned  it  more  than  once  in  the  course  of 
the  morning,  and  even  after  luncheon  she  had  with  consternation 
heard  him  asking  Bark,  the  terrier,  whether  he  would  not  like  to 
come  and  see  the  old  black  cow  with  a  white  face,  which  she  knew 
implied  Hedgey  Lane.  She  also  knew,  by  long  experience,  that 
whither  Master  Dick,  a  strong-minded  and  only  child,  elected  to  go, 
thither  she  would  be  obliged  to  betake  herself;  and  she  infinitely 
preferred  a  gossip  in  her  aunt's  cosy  parlour,  with  a  certainty  of 
tea,  and  a  chance  of  her  cousin  Robert's  dropping  in,  to  an  insipid 
saunter  along  an  unfrequented  road,  which  promised  nothing  more 
interesting  than  a  sight  of  the  dairyman's  cows  looking  over  the 
gate  of  fcheir  field.  This,  nevertheless,  would  probably  have  been 
her  portion  had  she  not  bethought  her  of  suggesting  to  her  charge 
that  he  should  bring  Mrs.  Young  a  bunch  of  flowers.  Dick  was 
fond  of  giving  things  to  people,  and  he  at  once  assented  to  the 
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proposal,  with  the  stipulation  that  he  was  to  pick  the  flowers 
himself,  and  that  she  was  not  to  "  bovver  "  him,  which  she  dis- 
creetly abstained  from  doing.  And,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
consequence  was  that  at  about  two  o'clock  she  stood  safely  on 
the  doorstep  of  number  thirty-four,  with  no  cause  for  further 
anxiety  remaining,  except  a  consciousness  that  the  third  member 
of  their  party  would  not  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  her  aunt. 
His  presence,  however,  was  quite  inevitable.  For  though  Bark, 
the  Skye  terrier,  might  impress  the  casual  observer  as  a  waddling 
wisp,  with  a  gleam  and  a  grin  so  intermittently  visible  at  one 
end,  that  the  perpetual  motion  of  an  unpretentious  tail  at  the 
other  seemed  a  prudent  precaution  against  preposterous  miscon- 
ceptions, he  was  regarded  by  Dick  as  an  extremely  important 
and  venerable  member  of  society,  and  the  slightest  hint  of  leaving 
him  behind  would  have  been  resented  with  disastrous  results. 
So  she  could  only  hope  that  he  would  see  fit  to  adopt  an  un- 
aggressive demeanour,  and  draw  as  little  attention  as  might  be  to 
the  uninvited  intrusion  of  his  dusty  paws  into  the  precincts  of 
Kidderminster  carpet  and  clean  chintz  chair- covers. 

But  this  hope  was  doomed  to  speedy  extinction.  For  ill-luck 
would  have  it  that  at  the  instant  when  Bark  trotted  into  the 
parlour  Mrs.  Young's  precious  tabby  was  very  comfortably 
occupying  a  prominent  position  on  the  hearthrug ;  and  cats  were 
in  his  opinion  an  institution  to  be  put  down  with  a  high  hand. 
Hence  there  ensued  a  short-legged  scurry,  a  vindictive  splutter, 
and  a  truculent  growl,  ending  in  a  baffled  yelp,  as  Muff,  with 
bristling  hair  and  flaming  eyes,  whisked  up  the  chiffonier, 
thereby  imperilling  the  cohesion  of  much  ornamental  crockery. 
"Ugh!  get  out  of  this,  you  nasty  little  varmint,"  cried  Mrs. 
Young,  enraged.  "  It  is  a  mercy  if  half  my  best  china  ain't  broke. 
There!  that  candlestick  was  all  but  off."  As  she  spoke  she 
was  ejecting  Bark  from  the  room,  with  a  most  contumelious 
brandishing  of  the  hearthbrush.  "  Goodness  gracious,  Anner  !  " 
she  said  indignantly,  "  I'd  ha'  thought  you  might  ha'  known 
better  than  to  be  bringing  the  beast  in  here  tearing  and  fighting, 
and  with  his  paw-marks  all  over  everythink."  Dick  stood  in 
speechless  wrath  at  this  affront ;  while  Hannah,  anxious  to  pro- 
pitiate both  parties,  said  hurriedly,  "  Oh,  Aunt  Sarah,  he  would 
folly  us,  poor  fellow ;  but  I  daresay  he'll  be  content  to  sit  quie* 
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in  the  hall  for  a  bit.  And  see  the  elegant  bouquet  of  flowers 
Master  Dick's  brought  you — not  but  what  I'd  sooner  have  had 
some  of  the  daffy dillies  and  double  primroses  in  it ;  but  nothing 'd 
suit  him  except  them  pink  tasselly  things."  But  here  Master 
Dick's  feelings  found  appropriate  utterance :  "  You  truel  old 
sabbage ! "  he  burst  forth ;  "  how  dare  you  poke  my  dear  Bark 
with  your  dirty  black  brush  ?  'Clare,  you've  gone  and  hunted 
him  away.  I'll  just  go  and  find  him,  and  then  we'll  go  straight 
home,  and  we'll  never  come  near  your  detestful  old  house  again. 
You  let  me  alone,  Hannah,  will  you  ?  'Deed,  I'll  not  give  her 
the  flowers—  not  a  single  one  ;  nasty  old  idiot  !  and  as  truel  as  a 
hyena." 

"  Lawks,  Anner,  never  mind  him ! "  said  Mrs.  Young,  whose 
good-humour  had  speedily  returned  ;  u  he'll  find  Maria  above  " 
(for  the  sound  of  a  loud  and  dignified  stumping,  mingled  with 
receding  murmurs  of,  "  Truel. old  sabbage.  'Clare,  it's  a  scandalous 
shame  ! "  showed  that  Master  Dick  was  mounting  the  narrow 
oilcloth-covered  stairs) ;  "  she's  up  there  putting  on  of  her  bonnet, 
and  she'll  pacify  him  soon  enough.  Sure,  he'll  have  forgotten  all 
about  it  by  the  time  the  tea's  ready." 

Miss  Mayne,  too,  heard  the  ascending  step  very  plainly, 
because  her  door  was  standing  ajar,  as  it  often  did,  it  being  one 
of  her  abiding  grievances  that  in  consequence  of  a  defective  catcli 
it  continually  blew  open,  occasioning  a  draught,  to  which  she 
owed  many  a  twinge  of  rheumatism  and  neuralgia.  So  she  now 
glanced  towards  it  with  a  sense  of  futile  irritation,  which  changed 
to  surprise  as  the  door  opened  wider,  and  a  long-bodied,  dust- 
coloured  Skye  hastily  entered,  followed  closely  by  a  small  boy  in 
navy-blue ;  in  point  of  fact,  Master  Dick  Leslie  in  his  Sunday 
suit.  "  Come  back,  Bark  !  "  he  was  calling — "  come  back,  and 
never  mind  the  tross  old  patch !  We're  going  home,  and  we'll 
not  come  here  again  if  Hannah  wants  to  ever  so  much."  Here 
he  stopped  short,  rather  taken  aback  at  the  sight  of  the  little 
wizen-faced  elderly  lady  in  her  small  rusty  black  shawl  and 
dingy  cap,  who  sat  huddled  up  in  an  uneasy  horse-hair  chair 
beside  the  lire.  She  looked  silently  at  her  unexpected  visitors, 
not  that  she  was  displeased  by  the  appearance  of  the  pair,  which 
was  certainly  quaint  and  pretty,  but  because  she  felt  at  a  loss 
lor  something  to  say ;  it  was  so  long  since  she  had  seen  a  child 
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to  speak  to.  "Why,"  said  Dick,  standing  still  in  the  middb  of 
the  floor,  "  I  thought  this  was  Maria's  room ! "  Then,  whether 
moved  by  a  vague  feeling  of  compassion  at  the  forlorn  aspect  of 
the  stranger,  or  whether  he  merely  wished  to  have  his  hands 
free,  he  went  up  to  her  and  laid  his  bunch  of  flowers  on  her  lap. 
"There,  you  may  have  them  for  yourself,"  he  said,  with  con- 
descension ;  "I  broughted  them  for  Hannah's  aunt,  but  she  sha'n't 
have  them  for  being  so  nasty  to  Bark.  He's  runned  away  again  ; 
I.  must  go  after  him." 

Miss  Mayne  touched  the  flowers  eagerly  with  her  trembling 
wrinkled  fingers.  They  were  crushed  and  warm  from  their  long 
pressure  in  the  child's  tight  grasp,  so  that  the  peculiar  aromatic 
fragrance,  like  spiced  black  currants,  of  their  crinkled  many- 
pointed  leaves  came  out  strongly  and  keenly  ;  and  if  some  one  of 
its  unimaginable  atoms  had  been  a  mage's  wand,  the  marvel  it 
wrought  need  not  have  seemed  unworthy.  For  before  Dick  had 
quite  reached  the  door  it  had  lifted  her  sheer  across  a  chasm  of 
close  on  threescore  years,  and  had  set  her  down  in  a  garden  full 
of  that  spring  light  and  air  which  we  forget  how  to  see  or  to 
breathe  after  the  passing  of  a  few  Aprils  and  Mays.  There  she 
was  running  about  amono;  all  her  brethren  in  their  short  frocks 
and  pinafores ;  Nelly  and  Minnie,  and  Tom  and  Fred  ;  Grace,  her 
favourite  sister  (it  was  her  son  whose  affection  had  been  cooled 
by  the  purchase  of  that  annuity),  and  Joe  (he  was  to  turn  out 
badly  and  die  youngish  in  Australia),  with  no  foreshadowing  of 
future  delinquencies  beyond  a  propensit}^  for  over-much  rending 
of  his  garments.  And  there  was  the  mother  sitting  with  her 
work  in  the  window,  and  very  fruitlessly  tapping  on  the  pane 
with  her  thimble  when  any  unusually  frenzied  yell  reached  her 
ears.  Little  Lottie  Mayne  knew  it  all  so  well,  from  the  rooks 
cawing  and  carrying  about  sticks  in  the  tall  elms  behind  the  north 
wall,  to  the  large  silvery  drops  in  the  crumpled  cabbage  leaves 
which  rolled  off  into  her  shoes  as  she  rushed  through  the  bed. 
And  while  she  hid  under  the  straggling  bushes,  the  strongly 
scented  pink  tassels  of  the  ribes-blossoms  tickled  her  face  as  they 
dangled  in  the  sunshiny  breeze.  No,  no  ;  she  looked  up  with 
a  start,  and  then  with  a  shiver  round  her  silent,  empty  room.  No, 
they  were  only  lying  half- withered  on  her  lap,  and  would  never 
again  feel  the  sun  or  breeze  any  more  than  she  would  see. 
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If  the  reader  has  ever  happened,  in  the  middle  of  being  seven 
years  old  and  playing  a  game  of  hide-and-seek,  to  all  at  once  find 
find  himself  sixty-five  and  quite  alone  in  the  world,  he  will 
remember  that  the  experience  was  distinctly  startling.  And  Miss 
Mayne's  doctor  had  warned  her  that  any  sudden  shock  might 
have  very  serious  consequences.  Still,  he  would  scarcely  have 
apprehended  any  from  Dick's  floral  offering. 

On  the  following  Tuesday  Master  Dick  and  Hannah  were  taking 
their  morning  walk,  not  down  Hedgey  Lane,  for  rain  in  the  night 
had  made  it  too  muddy,  when  they  met  Mrs.  Young's  Maria  out 
on  an  errand,  which,  however,  was  not  of  so  pressing  a  nature  but 
that  she  could  spare  ten  minutes  for  a  friendly  gossip.  She 
evidently  was  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  thrilling  piece  of 
domestic  news,  the  communication  of  which  elicited  many  a 
"  Lawks  !  "  from  the  listening  Hannah,  but  which  was  completely 
thrown  away  upon  Dick,  his  attention  being  engrossed  by  a  series 
of  games  with  Bark.  These  at  last  resulted  in  the  rolling  of  his 
new  india-rubber  ball  so  far  inside  some  garden  railings  that  it 
had  to  be  poked  out  with  Hannah's  umbrella.  "Dear  me, 
Master  Dick  ! "  she  said,  ''you're  a  real  plague  with  that  dog ;  I'll 
say  that  for  you.  And  one  'ud  think  you  might  be  ashamed  of 
yourself  to-day,  when  Maria's  just  after  telling  me  that  he's  as 
good  as  been  the  death  of  the  poor  lady  at  my  aunt's.  Maria  saw 
him  on  Sunday  running  into  her  room  as  bold  as  brass,  like 
enough  to  scare  anybody,  let  alone  her  that  the  doctor  said  might 
go  off  suddint  any  minute,  if  she  was  anyway  hagitated.  And 
not  half  an  hour  after  we  left  they  found  her  stone-dead  in  her 
chair.  As  sure  as  any  think  that  there  dog  just  frightened  the  life 
out  of  her." 

But  Master  Dick  was  not  in  the  least  impressed.  "  Well,"  he 
said  calmly,  with  the  callousness  of  four  years  old,  "served  her 
right  for  being  frikened  when  there  was  nothing  to  be  frikened  at ! " 
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By  LEOPOLD  KA  TSCHEB, 
Author  of  "  Pictures  of  Chinese-  Life"  (1881)  and  "  China  "  (1887). 

I. 

The  political  differences  between  China  and  Russia  in  the 
seventh  and  the  Franco-Chinese  complications  in  the  eighth 
decade  of  this  century,  as  also  the  inundation  of  California  by 
myriads  of  gold-seekers,  have  given  occasion  for  a  large  number 
of  publications  on  the  subject  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  not  only 
in  the  daily  press,  but  also  in  the  form  of  books.  But  in  all 
these  writings  very  little  has  been  said  about  one  important 
and  interesting  feature  of  national  life — literature.  We  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  thankful  for  being  at  last  put  in  possession  of  a 
work  specially  devoted  to  the  most  striking  and  characteristic 
section  of  Chinese  literature.  The  merit  of  having  written 
"The  Theatre  and  Drama  of  the  Chinese*  (Breslau:  1887)  is  due 
to  the  well-known  literary  historian  and  dramatist  Rudolph  von 
Gottschall,  whose  name  stands  among  the  highest  in  this  de- 
partment, and  who  was  therefore  eminently  qualified  to  give  to 
the  world  a  valuable  work  on  a  subject  hitherto  almost  unknown 
in  even  the  most  cultivated  circles. 

We  may  say  at  once  that  Herr  von  Gottschall  has  acquitted 
himself  so  admirably  of  his  self-imposed  task,  that  even  practised 
investigators  of  Chinese  life  and  manners  may  profit  largely  by 
the  reading  of  this  book,  which  for  the  first  time  introduces 
system  into  the  study  of  the  subject.  This  would  be  sufficient 
acknowledgment  of  the  industry  of  the  author.  But  it  is  still 
more  worthy  of  recognition  that  he  has  succeeded  at  the  same 
time  in  treating  a  subject  of  such  remote  interest  in  a  style  so 
fascinating  as  to  attract  the  general  public.    In  order  to  stir  up 
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the  curiosity  of  our  readers  to  read  this  book  for  themselves,  we 
propose  to  dwell  briefly  upon  a  few — only  a  few — particulars 
regarding  the  Chinese  stage  and  drama,  drawn  chiefly,  though 
not  solely,*  from  the  rich  and  many-sided  delineation  of  our 
author. 

It  appears  that  even  in  China  such  catastrophes  as  the  burning 
of  the  Ring  Theatre  at  Vienna  or  the  Opera  Comique  at  Paris 
are  not  wholly  unknown.  In  the  year  1848,  for  example,  a 
theatre  at  Canton,  capable  of  holding  so  large  a  number  that 
more  than  two  thousand  fell  victims,  was  reduced  to  ashes. 
Chinese  theatres  are  chiefly  constructed  of  bamboo  and  matting, 
and  are  therefore  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger  from  fire  by  the 
rockets  used  to  imitate  thunder  and  lightning.  Yet  the  public — 
tout  comme  chez  nous  /—are  so  passionately  fond  of  the  theatre 
that  danger  to  life  counts  for  nothing.  Three  sides  of  the 
quadrangle  of  the  total  space  are  given  to  the  stalls  of  the 
spectators ;  the  fourth  is  occupied  by  the  stage.  Behind  the 
rows  of  seats  there  is  a  ladies'  gallery. 

Dramatic  representations  are  largely  bound  up  with  religious 
ceremonies ;  so  much  so  that  permanent  stages  are  erected  in 
front  of  the  principal  heathen  temples,  on  which  plays  are  acted 
on  holida}^s.  Sick  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  making  vows  to 
certain  divinities,  that  in  case  of  recovery  they  will  institute 
theatrical  performances  in  their  honour.  To  such  perform- 
ances the  common  people  have  free  admittance,  but  are  only 
provided  with  standing  room.  Rich  people  entertain  their 
guests  in  their  private  houses  with  theatrical  performances  by 
distinguished  actors,  at  which  the  guests  have  the  privilege  of 
selecting  a  favourite  piece  out  of  the  repertoire  of  the  company  ; 
for  which  purpose  the  titles  of  the  pieces,  inscribed  on  thin 
ivory  tablets,  are  handed  round.  The  regular  theatrical 
companies,  acting  for  remuneration  in  this  way  and  others,  are 
tolerably  numerous.  Each  of  them  must  include  one  or  two 
persons  who  have  attained  literary  celebrity.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  position  of  an  actor  is  held  in  contempt,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  one  to  rise  to  high  honours.  The  reason  of  this 
is,  that  most  of  the  "  comedians "  belong  to  the  class  of  un- 
enfranchised slaves,  the  managers  buying  little  slave-children 
*  We  arc  also  making  use  of  our  own  writings  on  the  Celestial  Empire. 
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to  train  and  educate  them  for  their  own  ends.  But  these  are 
only  boys,  for  female  actors  are  prohibited  by  law.  Quite 
exceptionally  a  woman  or  two  may  take  up  the  profession,  but 
only  the  ill-conducted  are  to  be  found  in  it.  It  was  otherwise  in 
earlier  times,  in  the  flourishing  period  of  the  drama,  under  the 
Mongol  dynasty ;  but  since  the  Emperor  Khienlong  took  an 
actress  into  his  harem  no  "  respectable "  woman  can  venture 
to  appear  upon  the  public  boards.  Female  parts  are  therefore 
almost  always  played  by  boys,  youths,  or  even  eunuchs. 

The  repertory  of  each  troop  is  a  standing  list  of  fifty  to  sixty 
pieces.  These  are  thoroughly  studied  once  for  all,  and  acted  by 
desire  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  without  rehearsal.  The 
dramatis  personce  are  only  ascertained  gradually  in  the  course 
of  the  performance,  by  the  simple  expedient  that  each  actor,  as 
he  comes  on,  has  to  announce  his  name  and  his  part.  In  every 
city  of  any  importance  there  are  several  companies,  consisting  of 
ten  to  a  hundred  persons.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  engage  a 
company  for  a  representation  has  to  pay  £4  to  £20,  according 
to  quantity,  but  also  according  to  quality  ;  thus,  at  the  most, 
the  tariff  is  low  enough  to  account  for  the  frequency  of  drawing- 
room  performances.  Good  actors  are  not  rewarded,  as  among 
us,  with  unpractical  bouquets,  but  with  gifts  of  money  and 
eatables,  specially  the  very  prosaic  roast  pig,  held  in  such  high 
esteem  in  the  land  of  the  wearers  of  pig-tails.  These  useful 
tokens  of  approbation  are  not  flung  at  the  performers,  but  calmly 
carried  on  the  stage  by  the  servants  of  the  donors.  This  de- 
struction of  illusion  is  followed  by  a  second  :  one  of  the  actors 
not  engaged  in  the  piece  appears,  disguised  as  a  divinity,  bows, 
and  unfolds  a  roll  of  paper,  on  which  the  thanks  of  the  company 
are  to  be  read  in  large  characters. 

But  the  disturbance  of  illusion  is  not  yet  complete.  The 
whole  arrangement  of  the  Chinese  theatre  is  even  more  primitive 
than  that  which  prevailed  in  England  in  the  Elizabethan  era. 
That  the  building  itself,  and  especially  the  proscenium,  should  be 
of  the  utmost  simplicity  is  no  great  misfortune.  We  have 
already  mentioned  that  the  actors  name  themselves  and  their 
parts.  As  to  the  rest,  everything  stands  on  the  same  level  as 
the  "  man  with  lantern  and  dog  and  bush  of  thorn,"  and  the 
w  man  with  lime  and  rough-cast  "  in  Shakespeare's  Midsummer 
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Night's  Dream.  Does  a  general  receive  an  order  to  march  upon 
a  province,  he  nourishes  a  whip,  strides  several  times  round 
the  stage  amid  beating  of  drums,  clanging  of  gongs,  and  braying 
of  trumpets;  then  comes  to  a  standstill,  and  announces  to  the 
public  his  arrival  at  the  place  of  destination.  Again,  the  same 
actor  appears  frequently  in  the  same  piece  in  different  parts  : 
Gottschall  even  remarks  that  a  drama  comprising  twelve  persons 
is  often  represented  by  five.  But  however  undeveloped  the 
scenic  element,  whatever  the  shortcomings  in  the  direction  of 
coulisses  and  illusions,  the  requirements  of  costume  are  amply 
met.  The  flourishing  of  the  Chinese  silk  industry  has  imparted 
great  splendour  to  theatrical  dress,  which  is  not  only  mag- 
nificent,  but  true  to  history  and  to  life,  and  carried  out  with 
the  closest  observance  of  detail.  If  the  hero's  elevation  in 
rank  necessitates  an  alteration  in  his  apparel,  attention  is  called 
to  the  fact  in  the  text  of  piece.  We  speak  of  "  historical " 
fidelity,  because  most  of  the  historical  dramas  are  drawn  from 
far-back  periods,  since  subjects  of  an  historical  description  ' must 
not  be  taken  from  the  history  of  the  Tartar  dynasty  which  has 
been  reigning  for  the  last  two  hundred  years. 

It  is  one  of  the  primitive  disturbances  of  illusion  that  the 
orchestra — and  music  must  never  be  absent — occupies  the  rear 
of  the  stage,  so  that  the  change  of  scenes  takes  place  before  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators.  The  curtain  of  Western  lands  is  as  little 
known  as  the  coulisses.  It  cannot,  therefore,  create  astonish- 
ment that  a  "  building  "  for  theatrical  purposes  is  often  erected 
in  a  few  hours,  and  that  spacious  rooms,  originally  designed 
for  music  and  dancing  only,  are  largely  used  for  dramatic 
performances. 

We  shall  presently  see  that  hand  in  hand  with  the  very  in- 
adequate technicalities  of  the  stage  proceeds  an  equally  defective 
literary  construction. 

II 

"A  practical,  industrial  nation,"  says  Gottschall,  "demands 
a  practical,  realistic  drama."  Practical  and  laborious — that  is 
decidedly  the  character  of  these  yellow-faces  I  And  because  they 
have  no  "  positive  "  religion  in  the  sense  of  other  nations — their 
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state  religion  being,  as  we  know,  a  system  of  moral  philosophy — ■ 
their  stage  is  not  dependent  on  religious  culture,  nor  has  it  arisen 
out  of  it.  "  A  people,"  adds  our  author,  "  which  exalts  the 
family  principle  into  the  principle  of  civil  life  will  naturally 
cultivate  the  family  drama  by  preference,  and  its  best  success 
will  be  achieved  in  that  sphere  which  we  may  term  bourgeois 
comedy."  The  drama  of  the  Chinese  is,  in  fact,  a  true  mirror  of 
Chinese  life,  equally  rigid,  stilted,  succeeding  best  in  fine  carving, 
in  elegant  knick-knacks,  equally  dominated  by  mandarins  and 
state  examinations,  credulous  of  authority,  devotional,  moral,  and 
yet  frivolous,  equally  naif,  and  yet  exclusive  and  puffed  up  with 
pride  of  culture. 

The  origin  of  the  drama  in  China  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
Emperor  Hiuen-Tsong,  of  the  Thang  dynasty,  who  lived  about 
1,070  years  ago.  He  founded  and  directed  the  "  Imperial  Academy 
of  Music  "  in  the  Imperial  Pear-garden  (a  "  ministry  of  music  " 
existed  as  early  as  2,500  years  ago).  There  he  himself  instructed 
a  great  number  of  specially  selected  pupils  in  the  dramatic  art, 
the  students  of  which  are  even  still  frequently  called  "  scholars 
of  the  pear-garden."  Hiuen-Tsong  was  also  the  first  Chinese 
dramatist.  The  scattered  flowers  of  poetry,  music,  and  dancing 
were  united  into  the  garland  of  the  drama  in  the  early  centuries, 
chiefly,  no  doubt,  by  musicians,  who  would  be  content  with  a 
poor  substratum  of  action  upon  which  to  have  a  good  foundation 
for  their  songs.  At  the  present  time  not  a  single  piece  of  the 
first  period  is  extant  (Gottschall  divides  the  history  of  Chinese 
drama  into  four  sections) ;  we  only  know  that  dramatic  works 
were  then  called  "music  of  the  pear-garden."  In  the  second 
period  they  were  called,  by  way  of  variety,  "  pleasures  of  the 
flowery  woods,"  and  still  retained  in  a  great  measure  their 
musical  origin.  The  lyric  element  predominated,  and  the  action 
was  wanting  in  energetic  progress,  in  exciting  development.  Yet 
the  literary  value  of  these  pieces  is,  on  the  whole,  higher  than  in 
the  third — or,  as  it  may  be  termed,  the  "  classic  " — period,  in  which 
plays  were  written  according  to  rule  and  measure  ;  indeed,  but 
mechanically — mere  compilations,  in  fact.  Hundreds  of  dramas 
of  that  time  have  been  collected  under  the  title  "  Yuen-jin-pe- 
tshong,"  and  form  the  main  stock  of  the  repertory  of  the  stage. 
Not  much  poetic  inspiration  is  to  be  found  in  them ;  but  they  are 
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prized  for  their  "  exemplary  "  character,  and  have  some  merits 
which  are  absent  in  the  second  period :  ready  adaptability  for 
the  stage,  condensed  form,  more  skilful  spinning  out  of  the 
dramatic  thread.  At  the  same  time  the  "classics"  borrowed 
without  ceremony  the  lyrics  of  their  predecessors.  "  Classic " 
dramas  were  literally  manufactured  in  the  Academy  of  Music; 
the  authors  of  the  "  Yuen-jin-pe-tshong  "  worked  together  under 
the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  academy,  and  thus  acquired  an 
evenness  and  steadiness  of  form  which  soon  became  the  precedent. 

But  the  fourth  period  (from  1341  to  the  present  day)  forsook 
the  ground  of  classicism,  and  adopted  the  freer  and  more  con- 
venient form  of  "  romance  in  dialogue  ;  "  but  the  pieces  dating  from 
this  time  have  never  enjoyed  the  same  popularity  as  the  "  classic  ;" 
the  pressure  of  the  now  generally  accepted  aesthetic  law  weighed 
them  down  too  heavily.  Even  in  Europe — with  one  single  ex- 
ception, the  famous  Pipaki — the  only  pieces  known  are  from  the 
Yuen  collection, — of  course  only  as  dramas  to  be  read.  It  may  be 
said,  in  passing,  that  Pipald,  apparently  the  best  theatrical  piece  of 
the  Chinese,  is  also  the  longest :  it  is  in  forty-two  parts,  and,  on 
account  of  its  length,  remained  several  centuries  unproduced,  till 
it  was  at  last  "  cut "  and  worked  up. 

Chinese  dramatic  literature  has  an  original  stamp  by  reason  of 
its  thoroughly  natural  character.  As  the  subjects  of  the  "  Son 
of  Heaven  "  notoriously  regard  all  foreigners  as  barbarians,  no 
poet  thinks  of  fetching  his  material  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Great  Wall.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  dramatic  works  of  this 
singular  people  present  a  real  social  picture  of  the  great  Eastern 
Empire — a  picture  which,  in  addition  to  its  esthetic  interest,  is  an 
important  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  culture. 

But  Chinese  plays  are  not  only  mirrors  of  national  customs — 
each  of  them  pursues  an  aim  of  its  own ;  it  must  have  a  moral 
tendency  :  otherwise  it  passes,  according  to  the  local  standard, 
for  worthless  and  senseless.  The  general  limitations  admit  no 
demand  for  free  play  of  art,  of  beauty  on  its  own  account.  It  is 
a  natural  correlative  of  the  red-tapeism  of  the  State  mechanism 
that  pleasure  is  never  pursued  unless  along  with  utility.  "  The 
Chinese  stage,"  says  Gottschall,  "  must  be  subordinate  to  reasons 
of  State.  It  is  the  only  stage  in  the  world  whose  aesthetic 
principles  are  to  be  found  in  tbe  criminal  law-books."  The 
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object  of  theatrical  representations  is  defined  in  the  criminal 
registers :  the  pictures  of  life  which  they  present  to  the  spectators 
must  be  calculated  to  lead  them  to  the  practice  of  virtue.  The 
moral  principle  is,  therefore,  the  soul  of  the  drama;  but  this 
moral  itself  is  the  State  morality  established  by  the  criminal  law. 
True,  the  compilers  of  the  historical  plays  generally  act  as  if  these 
were  only  the  complement  of  the  instruction  in  history  prescribed 
in  the  schools — that  is  a  kind  of  "aim"  in  itself — but  in  the 
majority  of  the  other  dramas  a  quite  distinct  "moral"  is  pointed, 
and  after  the  reading  of  almost  every  play  one  remains  impressed 
with  the  proverbial  downfall  of  vice  and  triumph  of  virtue.  In 
many  dramas  moral  etiquette  is  tacked  on  in  a  very  superficial 
and  external  manner ;  there  are  many  others,  however,  the 
deeper  meaning  of  which  cannot  be  expressed  by  a  commonplace 
of  current  morality. 

As  the  Chinese  law  treats  licentiousness  as  a  crime,  it  threatens 
the  literary  advocate  or  palliator  of  "  reprehensible  passions " 
with  severe  penalties.  But  just  as  the  notions  of  moral  conduct 
are  varied  and  elastic,  so  the  views  about  the  immorality  of  a 
play  are  apt  to  be  very  diverse.  Certainly,  in  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  many  dramas,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  here,  as 
in  many  other  cases,  practice  is  looser  than  theory,  or  that  "  the 
moral  end  justifies  immoral  means."  The  following  proclamation, 
issued  at  Canton  some  fifteen  years  ago,  shows  that  things  are 
sometimes  overdone.  The  document,  which  we  extract  from  the 
late  John  Henry  Gray's  "  China,"  is  remarkably  significant  as  to 
the  whole  theatrical  system  under  consideration,  and  we  therefore 
quote  it  in  full : 

"  I,  the  provincial  Treasurer  Wong,  have  ascertained  that  the  inhabitants  of  Canton 
are  exceedingly  fond  of  theatrical  representations.  Why  ?  Because,  if  we  would 
worship  the  gods,  it  is  necessary  to  do  them  special  honour  by  dramatic  performances. 
The  theatre  is  therefore  a  source  of  enjoyment  for  the  people,  and  there  is  naturally 
no  law  which  would  or  could  restrain  them  from  it.  But  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  pieces  brought  on  the  stage  should  tend  to  incite  the  spectators  to  piety 
towards  the  gods,  attachment  to  the  throne,  and  reverence  to  parents.  The  represen- 
tation of  unchaste  dramas  leads  directly  to  the  annihilation  of  morality.  Many 
distinguished  persons  have  remarked  with  pain  that  such  pieces  are  not  unfrecpiently 
played  in  this  city,  and  that  even  females  commonly  act  in  them.  I  have  been 
requested  to  take  measures  to  stem  this  evil.  Therefore  I  command  all  managers  of 
theatres  to  beware  of  permitting  such  enormities  to  take  place  in  future,  and  state 
emphatically  that  all  recalcitrants  shall  be  not  only  arrested  but  severely  punished." 
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III. 

It  is  of  course  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  an  article,  to 
enter  into  the  critical  analysis  of  the  literary  and  historical  side 
of  the  subject  in  hand  with  the  same  thoroughness  which  Herr 
von  Gottschall  brings  to  bear  upon  it  in  his  interesting  book, 
which  is  the  result  of  zealous  and  comprehensive  studies.  We 
can  only  touch  upon  a  few  points,  and  upon  those  only  in  a 
general  way.  We  cannot  here  occupy  ourselves  with  the  separate 
sections  into  which  he  divides  the  wide  territory  of  the  literature 
before  us — historical  tragedy  and  comedy,  bourgeois  drama,  magic 
pieces,  comedies  of  character  and  intrigue;  we  must  limit  our- 
selves to  a  general  view,  to  sesthetic  observations  on  the  construc- 
tion and  the  substance  of  Chinese  dramas,  on  which  subjects  no 
one  can  be  more  at  home  than  our  author. 

As  regards  dramatic  composition,  it  on  the  whole  resembles 
the  Western  method,  and  keeps  the  separate  parts  of  the  piece 
strictly  asunder.  The  prologue,  which  is  found  in  numerous 
plays,  contains  the  presentment :  in  the  second  period,  rather 
declamatory  than  dramatic,  each  prologue  was  recited  by  a  single 
actor.  If  a  play  has  no  such  prologue,  the  leading  idea  is  given 
in  the  first  act,  as  in  Europe.  The  "  intrigue"  runs  on  to  the 
close  of  the  third  act.  The  "  pattern  "  drama  must  contain  four 
acts;  the  fourth  contains  revelations,  rewards,  punishments, 
decisions,  and  the  "  moral."  New  persons  appear  on  the  stage ; 
high  officials  of  State  and  imperial  edicts  represent  Fate,  by 
unravelling  or  cutting  through  the  knot.  The  "non-classic" 
pieces  often  deviate  so  far  from  this  mode  of  division  that  many 
of  them  extend  to  dozens  of  acts. 

There  is  no  trace  of  the  unity  of  time  and  place.  The  separate 
scenes  of  the  acts  are  not  divided  from  one  another.  As  the 
Chinese  stage  lias  no  changes,  and  does  not  even,  like  the  old 
English,  indicate  the  scene  by  a  placard,  the  announcement  of 
the  change  of  place  is  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  persons  them- 
selves. But  however  mechanical  and  primitive  the  progress  of 
the  action  as  to  time  and  place,  as  well  as  the  bringing  on  of  the 
close  by  command  of  the  authorities,  the  "intrigue"  of  the  dramas 
is  very  frequently  e  xciting,  and  effectively  spun  out.  Tin1  Chinese 
dramatists  are  (juite  up  to  the  stage  tricks  and  strokes  of  art  of 
their  "  Western"  colleagues,  and  often  show  considerable  skill  in 
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the  denouement;  on  the  other  hand,  the  almost  inevitable  severing 
of  the  knot  by  the  State  authorities  makes  a  great  number  of 
Chinese  plays  ludicrous  and  offensive  to  the  English  reader. 

Really  tragical  conflicts,  arising  out  of  the  struggle  between 
morally  justified  powers,  are  rarely  put  on  the  stage,  and  even 
then  they  are  cut  short.  But  the  touching  vicissitudes  of  human 
fortune  are  very  frequently  represented  in  living  images,  generally 
of  a  very  crude  and  abrupt  description.  It  is  all  the  same  to  the 
dramatists  whether  the  turns  of  fortune  are  justified  by  probability 
or  not;  their  only  object  is  to  seize  upon  the  imagination  of  their 
public,  and  in  this  they  seldom  fail,  even  when  the  situation  is 
utterly  impossible  and  produced  by  the  coarsest  touches.  Among 
the  chief  of  these  is  the  simple  and  commonplace  rescue  of 
recognition,  only  too  much  abused  by  the  majority  of  dramatic 
writers. 

Our  author  says,  with  regard  to  the  delineation  of  character  in 
the  hands  of  his  Chinese  colleagues  : 

Their  characters,  like  their  situations,  are  often  indicated  by  crude  or  superficial 
strokes,  and  show  too  plainly  the  cords  on  which  they  dance.  .  .  .  Real  heroes  of 
sinew  and  muscle  are  not  to  be  seen  on  the  Chinese  stage  ;  the  leading  figures  in  the 
tragedies  have  a  vein  of  weakness,  as  great  passions  are  foreign  to  the  Celestial  Empire, 
and  only  the  softer  sentiments  of  the  family  circle  are  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the 
multitude." 

Yet  there  is  no  want  of  occasional  sharp  and  delicate  traits  in 
their  character-drawing.  One  of  the  most  disturbing  peculiarities 
to  European  taste  is  that  the  personages  mostly  announce  them- 
selves in  the  style  of  puppet-shows,  by  proclaiming  not  only 
their  names,  but  their  rank,  titles,  and  chief  characteristics.  And 
in  the  development  of  the  characters  there  are  so  many  sudden 
jumps,  so  many  puppet-like  roughnesses,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
bring  them  into  harmony  with  the  numerous  traits  of  intelligent 
observation  of  the  world  and  of  men. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  plays  of  the  "  Yuen"  collection 
afford  large  scope  to  female  actors.  From  this  we  conclude  that 
women  must  have  been  much  freer  in  the  time  of  the  Mongolian 
dynasty  than  under  the  dominion  of  the  Tartars.  It  is  a  striking 
fact  that  while  the  "crying  sins  of  women"  play  a  conspicuous 
part  very  little  stress  is  laid  on  the  virtue  of  women.  And  yet 
there  can  have  been  no  want  of  types.  In  all  parts  of  the 
country  we  find  "  official  "  monuments,  triumphal  arches,  tablets, 
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etc.,  in  honour  of  specially  virtuous  women.  How  naturally  it 
would  suggest  itself  to  glorify  on  the  stage  the  good  qualities  and 
noble  deeds  of  the  women  thus  honoured  by  the  stage  !  But  not 
one  of  the  very  numerous  dramas  which  have  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  "white  devils"  has  immortalized,  for  instance, 
the  five  young  girls  to  whom  a  temple  has  been  dedicated  at 
King  because  they  chose  death  in  preference  to  falling  into  the 
hands  of  a  band  of  robbers  which  then  haunted  that  city.  The 
whole  "Yuen"  collection  contains  only  one  drama  in  which  a 
woman  of  heroic  character  comes  on  the  scene. 

The  prose  dialogue  of  the  theatrical  pieces  is  generally  devoid 
of  poetic  inspiration,  but  it  is  not  deficient  in  easy  conversational 
tone,  flexibility  of  expression,  readiness  of  repartee.  Some  few 
of  the  magic  farces,  in  the  hankering  after  play  upon  words, 
remind  us  of  the  Elizabethan  period  of  the  English  drama;  while 
others  in  the  interchange  of  jest  and  earnest  in  their  dialogues 
have  some  affinity  with  the  plays  of  the  Parisian  Boulevard 
theatres.  Much  weight  is  attached  to  poetry.  If  a  play-writer 
wants  to  increase  the  depth  of  a  character,  or  to  appear  more 
pathetic  and  passionate  than  usual,  he  lapses  into  verse. 

We  have  mentioned  that  the  drama  in  China  arose  out  of  lyric 
poetry  ;  this  has  ever  since  remained  its  animating  soul,  and 
without  acquaintance  with  it  we  should  form  a  very  inadequate 
conception  of  the  Chinese  drama.  We  are  indebted  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  verses  in  theatrical  pieces,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  sinologues  Julien  and  Bazin,  and  also  to  the  French 
translator  Pereire,  and  the  English  Davis. 

The  lyrics  which  are  interwoven  with  the  dramatic  works 
combine  a  flow  of  lovely,  exquisite  descriptions  of  nature  with 
gushes  of  sentiment.  Song  takes  the  place  at  once  of  heartfelt 
expressions  of  feeling,  and  of  the  missing  decorative  element. 
In  the  deficiency  of  all  technical  stage  appliances  poetical  de- 
scriptions must  come  to  the  aid  of  the  spectator's  imagination. 
The  lofty  language  of  verse  also  lends  its  help  to  the  present- 
ment by  contributing  the  lyric  element,  without  which  it  would 
be  rather  bald. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  introduce  the  action  of  at 
least  one  theatrical  work,  in  order  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a 
practical  example.    We  choose  one  which  llerr  von  Gottschall  has 
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passed  over,  but  which  possesses  the  advantage  of  giving  a  good 
general  idea  of  the  literature  we  are  considering.  We  find  the 
analysis  in  Archdeacon  Gray's  interesting  book  already  mentioned. 
Time  :  fourteenth  century  of  our  era.  Subject  :  Exposition  of  the 
great  advantages  and  blessings  of  filial  love,  industry  in  learning, 
and  reverence  towards  the  gods. 

Lai  Mungtshing,  a  son  of  very  poor  parents,  distinguished 
himself  by  great  diligence  and  veneration  for  his  parents.  As 
they  were  past  work,  and  he  himself  could  not  earn  enough  to 
maintain  them,  he  betook  himself  every  day  to  a  Buddhist 
monastery  to  beg  from  the  monks  the  scraps  left  from  their  table. 
One  day  the  monks,  weary  of  his  importunity,  desired  him  to 
stay  away ;  but  they  gave  him,  by  way  of  dismissal,  a  few  pieces 
of  money,  which  enabled  him  to  buy  some  rice  and  fire-wood.  On 
the  way  home  he  was  set  upon  by  a  large  dog ;  in.  his  terror  he 
dropped  the  rice,  which  was  immediately  picked  up  by  some  hens. 
Reaching  home,  he  related  his  misfortunes  to  his  starving  parents ; 
and  when  they  had  died  of  hunger,  he  made  up  his  mind,  urged 
by  necessity,  to  sell  his  wife  in  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
funeral.  On  the  point  of  carrying  out  this  intention,  he  met  on 
the  road  an  old  man,  who  entered  into  conversation  with  him,  and 
upon  hearing  the  history  of  his  trials,  declared  himself  ready  to 
purchase  the  wife,  who  thereupon  followed  her  new  owner  to  his 
house.  She  little  suspected  what  good  fortune  awaited  her 
former  husband,  whose  filial  devotion  was  not  forgotten  by  the 
gods.  Besides,  his  parents,  despite  their  poverty,  had  frequently 
contributed  small  sums  to  the  maintenance  of  temples.  The  old 
man  informed  his  young  wife  that  he  had  once  been  the  supreme 
head  of  the  Buddhist  priesthood,  and  as  such  had  dwelt  for  many 
years  in  a  temple  which  had  been  built  and  endowed  by  the 
ancestors  of  Lai  Mungtshing.  Scarcely  had  the  old  man  spoken 
these  words  than  he  suddenly  disappeared — ascended  to  heaven. 
The  woman  was  much  frightened,  for  she  thought  she  had  had  to 
do  with  an  angel  in  disguise.  She  determined  to  return  to  her 
first  husband,  but  met  him  on  the  way;  her  unexpected  return, 
and  still  more  her  report  of  the  old  man's  information,  greatly 
astonished  him.  The  pair  hastened  home  together,  to  give  suitable 
interment  to  the  parents  with  the  money  obtained  by  the  sale 
of  the  wife.    To  their  boundless  joy  they  found  them  restored  to 
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life,  and  provided  with  all  its  comforts.  And  as  the  young  man 
was  very  gifted  he  soon  became  admirably  conversant  with  the 
national  classics :  the  result  was  that  he  attained  to  the  highest 
literary  distinctions,  and  rose  to  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  honour. 

Chinese  dramatic  literature  is  not  at  fault  as  to  the  self- 
appreciation  of  its  heroes,  or  the  representation  of  human  manners, 
feelings,  and  passions,  nor  yet  is  it  deficient  in  original  forms ; 
but  "the  higher  autonomy  of  self-consciousness,"  says  Herr  von 
Gottschall,  "  is  wanting  in  the  spirit  of  the  people  itself."  It  is 
ossified  in  the  skeleton  of  State  mechanism,  and  hence  even  its 
very  poetry  moves  within  narrow  limits.  A  few  here  and  there 
venture  to  overstep  them;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  subject- 
matter  is  dwarfish,  the  form  only  worthy  of  a  puppet-show,  and 
the  whole  generally  floats  between  mechanical  outside  circum- 
stances— founded  on  improbabilities — and  an  aptness  as  reason- 
able as  poetical.  The  eonflict  of  opposites  runs  along  epically  side 
by  side  with  one  another,  instead  of  standing  in  opposition  to  one 
another  with  dramatic  sharpness.  Never  is  the  deed  evoked  out 
of  the  depths  of  the  soul  but  it  shows  itself  ready-made  in  all 
its  crudeness.  The  occurrence  never  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a 
dramatic  action.  It  is  but  rarely  that  we  find  among  the  persons 
in  action  "  a  vigorous  shoot,  a  solitary  beautiful  flower ; "  for  the 
most  part  the  delicate  human  growth  shrivels  into  dwarf-like 
proportions  under  the  pressure  of  Chinese  conventionalism. 

The  whole  of  this  singularly  interesting  compound  of  the 
immature  and  the  valuable  which  shows  itself  in  the  drama  of 
this  marvellous  people,  and  which  is  described  by  our  author  in 
a  masterly  manner,  finds  its  explanation,  as  we  have  already 
said,  in  the  whole  character  of  the  "Celestial  Empire,"  which 
clings  tenaciously  to  a  mixed  condition  of  incompleteness  and 
higher  development. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  our  author  analyzes  in  the 
most  admirable  way  the  numerous  pieces  the  action  of  which  he 
gives  us,  as  well  as  the  groups  into  which  he  divides  the  litera- 
ture in  review.  He  has  produced  a  standard  work  on  a  subject 
hitherto  grossly  neglected,  the  study  of  which  offers  instruction 
and  enjoyment  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion on  the  one  hand  and  in  the  drama  on  the  other. 
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Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  in  his  delightful  volume  "  The  Choice  of 
Books,"  has  the  following  characteristically  eloquent  passage  on 
Sir  Walter  Scott : 

"  How  just  is  our  island  Homer  !  Neither  Greek  nor  Trojan  sways  him  ;  Achilles 
is  his  hero,  Hector  is  his  favourite  ;  he  loves  the  councils  of  chiefs,  and  the  palace 
of  Priam  ;  but  the  swineherd,  the  charioteer,  the  slave-girl,  the  hound,  the  beggar, 
and  the  herdsman,  all  glow  alike  in  the  harmonious  colouring  of  his  peopled 
epic.  We  see  the  dawn  of  our  English  nation,  the  defence  of  Christendom 
against  the  Koran,  the  grace  and  the  terror  of  feudalism,  the  rise  of  monarchies 
out  of  baronies,  the  rise  of  parliaments  out  of  monarchy,  the  rise  of  industry 
out  of  serfage,  the  pathetic  ruin  of  chivalry,  the  splendid  death-struggle  of 
Catholicism,  the  sylvan  tribes  of  the  mountain  (remnants  of  our  pre-historic 
forefathers)  beating  themselves  to  pieces  against  the  hard  advance  of  industry  ; 
we  see  the  grim  heroism  of  the  Bible  martyrs,  the  catastrophe  of  feudalism  over- 
whelmed by  a  practical  age  which  knew  little  of  its  graces  and  almost  nothing  of 
its  virtues." 


This  is  well  said.  No  one  can  fully  appreciate  the  greatness 
of  Scott's  genius  who  has  not  contemplated  the  vast  procession 
that  sweeps  across  his  pages  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  world's 
history  for  seven  hundred  years,  his  impartial  estimate  of  widely 
diverse  types  of  men  and  women,  his  sympathetic  insight  into 
the  spirit  of  each  age,  his  intense  absorption  of  self  in  the  un- 
folding drama  of  human  civilization.  But  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  these  are  the  gifts  which  specially  fitted  Scott  for  the  work 
of  a  historian  or  of  a  historical  novelist.  Such  qualities,  while 
they  may  aid  a  writer  in  conferring  interest  and  instructiveness  to 
a  romance,  are  not  indispensable  to  a  writer  of  fiction.  Without 
them  Scott  would  still  have  been  our  greatest  novelist;  for 
what  a  novelist  has  primarily  to  deal  with  is  the  representation 
and  development  of  individual  character — not  the  spirit  of  an 
age  or  the  succession  of  historical  events.  Our  interest  in 
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Macbeth  or  Hamlet  or  Lear  might  have  been  diminished  rather 
than  increased  had  Shakespeare  attempted  to  place  each  of  them 
in  some  strictly  historical  setting.  To  part  with  the  Macbeth  we 
know  in  his  typically  human  struggle  with  an  offended  conscience 
for  the  Macbeth  of  history  would  be  but  a  sorry  exchange.  And, 
similarly,  while  "  Ivanhoe  "  may  be  read  for  its  striking  picture 
of  knighthood  and  chivalry,  no  one  can  deny  that  the  immortal 
element  in  that  romance  is  not  its  historic  but  its  artistic  truth, 
its  living  portraits  of  men  and  women — Rebecca  the  Jewess, 
Front  de  Boeuf,  and  the  haughty  Templar  Brian  de  Bois- 
Guilbert.  The  "  Antiquary  "  is  not  excelled  by  any  of  Scott's 
works,  yet  it  is  not  a  historical  novel  at  all.  Valuable  and 
interesting,  then,  as  Scott's  historical  pictures  are,  it  may  be 
confidently  affirmed  that  they  do  not  form  the  immortal  element 
of  the  works  in  which  they  occur,  or  they  are  valuable  not 
because  they  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  facts  of  history, 
but  because  they  are  true  to  our  human  nature,  which  changes 
not.  There  may  be  some  historical  basis  for  the  characters  of 
Sir  William  and  Lady  Ashton  in  the  "  Bride  of  Lammermoor," 
but  our  interest  in  them  is  in  no  way  dependent  on  the  historical 
accuracy  of  the  portraits ;  while  we  have  a  still  deeper  interest 
in  Lucy  Ashton  and  Caleb  Balderstone,  who  are  mere  creatures 
of  the  novelist's  brain.  And  so  with  others — Amy  Robsart  and 
Jeannie  Deans,  Edie  Ochiltree  and  Claverhouse,  Andrew  Fair- 
service  and  King  James — who  cares  whether  they  are  or  are  not 
historical  portraits  ?  If  true  to  history,  well ;  if  merely  true  and 
recognizable  types  of  men  and  women,  then  they  stand  on  the 
same  platform  with  Macbeth  and  Polonius,  Ophelia  and  Cordelia, 
Falstaff  and  Prince  Hal ;  and  with  these  we  are  content  to  have 
them. 

One  of  the  heaviest  of  modern  novels  is  George  Eliot's 
"  Romola,"  in  which  she  has  given  us  a  picture  of  Florentine 
life  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  It  is  a  learned  work, 
and  the  epithet  is  almost  sufficient  to  condemn  it  as  a  novel. 
In  Mr.  Cross's  u  Life  of  George  Eliot "  will  be  found  a  long  list 
of  books  which  she  read  in  preparation  for  that  work.  If  ever 
a  purely  historical  novel  deserved  to  succeed  it  was  this.  But 
George  Eliot  has  not  escaped  the  Nemesis  that  waits  on  those 
who  attempt  to  do  Scott's  work  without  his  special  and  peculiar 
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gifts.  "  Romola,"  burdened  with  its  heavy  weight  of  learning, 
is  not  a  successful  historical  romance,  and  such  success  as  it  has 
attained  is  due  to  those  portions  which  are  as  completely  creations 
of  the  imagination  as  are  the  characters  of  Hetty  Sorrel  or  of  Tom 
Tulliver.  Savonarola  is  powerfully  but  only  partially  portrayed  ; 
Romola  herself  is  but  a  colourless  phantom.  It  is  in  her  picture 
of  the  childish  heart  of  Tessa,  and  of  the  downward  course  of 
the  selfish  Tito,  that  George  Eliot's  real ,  achievement  lies,  and 
these  characters  might  have  been  introduced  into  a  story  of 
modern  life  for  which  no  laborious  preparation  of  study  was 
required.  A  novelist  gathers  his  materials  not  from  books,  but 
through  the  eyes  from  contact  with  the  world  of  men  and  women. 
He  is  an  observer  of  life,  and  not  a  narrator  of  historical  occur- 
rences or  an  interpreter  of  a  past  age.  George  Eliot  has  suffered 
much  at  the  hands  of  her  admirers,  who  are  not  content  that 
her  genius  should  be  found  to  lie  in  the  possession  of  that  power 
which  she  shared  with  Scott  and  Thackeray — the  power  of  so 
depicting  varied  types  of  men  and  women  that  we  recognize 
them  as  truly  real  and  human.  And  when  she  forsook  this,  her 
natural  field  of  labour,  for  such  unfamiliar  regions  as  those 
represented  by  "  Romola  "  and  "  Daniel  Deronda,"  she  failed,  and 
failed  where,  it  must  be  said,  success  would  not  be  particularly 
welcome. 

How  great  is  the  contrast  between  George  Eliot  and  Jane 
Austen !  When  we  think  of  George  Eliot's  masculine  intellect, 
her  arduous  mental  training,  the  depth  and  range  of  her  acquaint- 
ance with  science  and  philosophy,  her  wide  and  varied  general 
culture — when  Ave  think  of  the  preparation  she  went  through 
before  sitting  down  to  write  "  Romola,"  we  can  only  exclaim,  "  If 
it  takes  all  this  to  make  a  novelist,  how  was  Jane  Austen  able 
to  write  a  novel  of  any  kind  ?  "  The  daughter  of  a  country 
rector,  her  education  no  better  than  that  which  young  ladies 
were  accustomed  to  receive  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
the  prominent  event  of  her  life  for  the  week  being  a  ball,  or  a 
visit  to  a  country  house,  or  the  return  of  a  brother  from  sea, 
Jane  Austen  does  not  seem  to  be  one  who  is  specially  fitted 
for  the  work  of  writing  fiction,  if  the  qualities  necessary  for 
that  task  arc  those  for  the  possession  of  which  George  Eliot  is 
lauded  by  her  admirers.    Yet  few  writers  have  received  higher 
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testimonies  from  critics  whose  opinion  is  worth  having.  Of 
Jane  Austen  Scott  wrote  : 

"  That  young  lady  had  a  talent  for  describing  the  involvements  and  feelings  and 
characters  of  ordinary  life  which  is  to  me  the  most  wonderful  I  ever  met  with.  Her 
exquisite  touch,  which  renders  commonplace  things  and  characters  interesting  from 
the  truth  of  the  description  and  the  sentiment,  is  denied  to  me.  What  a  pity  so 
gifted  a  creature  died  so  early  ! " 

Macaulay,  it  is  true,  was  no  critic,  but  he  was  not  far  wrong 
when  he  wrote  : 

"  Shakespeare  has  neither  equal  nor  second.  But  among  the  writers  who  have 
approached  nearest  to  the  manner  of  the  great  master  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
placing  Jane  Austen,  a  writer  of  whom  England  is  justly  proud." 

Sir  Henry  Taylor  mentions  in  his  "  Autobiography  "  that  Lord 
Tennyson  "  spoke  of  Jane  Austen  as  next  to  Shakespeare." 
Very  generously  George  Eliot  writes : 

"  First  and  foremost  let  Jane  Austen  be  named  the  greatest  artist  that  has  ever 
written,  using  the  term  to  signify  the  most  perfect  master  over  the  means  to  her 
end.  ...  To  read  one  of  her  books  is  like  an  actual  experience  of  life.  .  .  .  Only 
cultivated  minds  fairly  appreciate  the  exquisite  art  of  Miss  Austen." 

And  only  the  other  day  Mr.  Saintsbury  wrote : 

' '  Miss  Austen  is  the  only  English  novelist  I  know  who  attains  the  first  rank  with 
something  like  a  defiance  of  interest  of  story,  and  we  shall  have  another  Homer 
before  Ave  see  another  Jane." 

If  Jane  Austen  deserves  the  high  praise  which  these  writers 
bestow  upon  her,  it  is  owing  to  the  possession  of  faculties  with 
which  George  Eliot  was  also  gifted  in  a  high  degree — "the 
exquisite  touch  which  renders  commonplace  things  and  characters 
interesting  from  the  truth  of  the  description."  Unfortunately 
George  Eliot  was  not  contented  with  this  result.  She  took  up  the 
study  of  spiritual  development  and  the  analysis  of  moral  disease, 
which,  though  within  the  domain  of  her  art,  require  to  be 
viewed  by  a  mind  differently  constituted  if  they  are  to  be 
satisfactorily  treated.  What  George  Eliot  attempted  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  some,  failed  to  do  can  nevertheless  be  done. 
Shakespeare  would  not  be  Shakespeare  without  the  tragedies  of  the 
third  period  of  his  literary  life.  Jane  Austen,  however,  remained 
at  the  humbler  task  which  lay  within  tho  scope  of  her  powers, 
and  her  six  novels  rank  among  the  most  precious  and  perfect 
specimens  of  art  in  English  literature. 

If  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  prosaic  age — if  sense  and  wit 
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rather  than  passion  and  power  are  notes  of  its  literature — if 
Addison  and  Pope,  Thomson  and  Cowper,  are  its  typical  poets — 
we  must  also  remember  that  it  was  the  era  of  the  glorification  of 
the  "feelings."  "  Sentiment  "  is  a  favourite  word  in  the  literature 
of  that  period.  In  no  other  age  could  Mackenzie's  "  Man  of 
Feeling "  have  been  read  without  being  laughed  at ;  in  no  other 
age  could  Goethe's  "  sage  mind  "  have  been  under  any  necessity 
of  disburdening  itself  in  such  a  book  as  "  The  Sorrows  of  Werther." 
It  was  on  account  of  this  prevailing  sentimentality  that  the 
mawkish  mind  of  Rosseau  could  exercise  its  enormous  influence 
— if,  indeed,  Rosseau  was  not  the  parent  rather  than  the  child 
of  the  sentiment  of  the  eighteenth  century.  We  are  able  to 
judge  more  sympathetically  of  much  of  Jane  Austen's  work  when 
we  perceive  that  her  novels  are  in  a  large  degree  a  vigorous 
assault  on  the  fashionable  sentimentalism  of  the  time,  and  exhibit 
a  reaction  in  favour  of  common  sense.  "Sense  and  Sensibility/' 
as  its  title  betokens,  might  almost  have  boen  named, "  Sense  versus 
Sensibility."  In  "  Northanger  Abbey  "  she  ridicules  the  notions 
of  life  that  might  be  engendered  by  such  literature  as  Mrs. 
Radcliffe's  novels.  But  in  her  reaction  from  the  weakness  of 
sentimentalism  Jane  Austen  shrank  from  the  portrayal  of 
another  and  very  different  quality,  of  which  sentimentalism  is 
little  more  than  a  parody  or  a  caricature.  She  seems  to  have 
had  a  horror  of  what  is  now  designated  passion.  Indeed,  the  most 
marked  feature  of  her  mind  and  the  foundation  of  all  her  art 
is  her  critical  faculty.  No  writer,  as  has  been  well  said,  shows 
such  marvellous  power  of  exhibiting  character  in  its  action  and 
development  who  was  at  the  same  time  destitute  of  the  poetical 
imagination.  A  single  poetic  phrase  scarcely  occurs  in  all  her 
works.  And  as  the  poetic  emotion  is  not  distantly  allied  to  the 
religious,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  should  never  find  any  of 
her  characters  struggling  in  spiritual  darkness,  or  lifted  on  the 
wings  of  spiritual  aspiration — situations  which  George  Eliot  has 
sometimes  depicted  with  a  master's  hand.  The  conflicts  of  the 
individual  soul,  in  its  effort  to  realize  its  own  highest  life,  do 
not  seem  to  have  touched  her  imagination.  Her  characters  are 
never  plunged  into  the  depths  of  either  sin  or  sorrow ;  and  if 
burdened  with  an  inward  sadness,  they  bear  it  with  a  still  and 
uncomplaining  stoicism.    The  unrestrained  forms  of  either  love 
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or  hate  she  does  not  depict.  "  The  soul  with  its  maladies,"  to 
use  Mr.  Pater's  phrase,  had  (happily  for  us)  not  fallen  upon  her. 
Sensationalism  of  all  kinds  she  regards  as  almost  a  prostitution 
of  her  art.  She  has  no  complete  villain  in  her  stories.  "  The 
moving  accident  is  not  her  trade ; "  a  runaway  marriage  or  a 
sprained  ankle  is  the  most  exciting  incident  in  Jane  Austen's 
novels.  The  passion  of  love — whose  varied  course  is  the  peculiar 
theme  of  the  novelist — is  depicted  by  her  in  a  manner  of  her 
own.  She  distrusts  the  grand  passion.  Almost  all  her  heroines 
have  some  fleeting  emotion  of  love  which  blazes  up  for  a  moment, 
but  they  end  their  career  by  marrying  the  person  whom  all 
along  they  have  regarded  with  most  esteem  if  not  awe,  and 
from  whom  they  have  learned  most.  To  novelists,  as  a  general 
rule,  a  declaration  of  love  is  an  event  too  precious  to  be  lightly 
passed  over;  they  must  make  the  most  of  it.  But  Jane  Austen 
shrinks  from  "scenes."  In  "Emma"  Mr.  Knightley  has  little 
reason  to  believe  that  the  heroine  will  accept  him  when  he 
makes  his  proposal  of  marriage.  Emma,  on  the  other  hand, 
imagines  that  he  is  about  to  confide  to  her  as  a  friend  his 
love  for  another  woman.  Here  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
passionate  declarations  of  secret  attachment  which  not  many 
novelists  would  have  sufficient  moral  courage  to  sacrifice.  But 
Jane  Austen's  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  her  reserve,  her  dignit}^, 
her  self-control,  are  all  too  powerful.  When  Mr.  Knightley  has 
declared  his  affection,  "  Emma's  way,"  continues  the  author 
simply,  u  was  clear,  though  not  quite  smooth.  She  spoke  then  on 
being  so  entreated.  What  did  she  say?  Just  what  she  ought, 
of  course.    A  lady  always  does." 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  after  quoting  from  one  of  Keats's  morbid 
letters  to  Fanny  Brawne,  adds : 

"  A  man  who  writes  love-letters  in  this  strain  is  probably  predestined,  one  may 
observe,  to  misfortune  in  his  love  affairs  ;  but  that  is  nothing.  The  complete 
enervation  of  the  writer  is  the  real  point  for  remark.  We  have  the  tone,  or  rather 
the  entire  want  of  tone,  the  abandonment  of  all  reticence  and  all  dignity,  of  the 
merely  sensuous  man,  of  the  man  who  'is  passion's  slave.'" 

And  Mr.  Ruskin,  commenting  on  certain  tendencies  of  recent 
fiction,  says : 

u  I  perceive  it  to  be  accepted  as  nearly  an  axiom  in  the  code  of  modern  civic 
chivalry  tlmt  the  strength  of  amiable  sentiment  is  proved  by  our  incapacity  on  proper 
occasion*  to  express,  and  on  improper  ones  to  control,  it." 
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It  is  at  once  an  indication  of  Jane  Austen's  quality  of  mind,  and 
one  of  the  excellences  of  her  heart,  that  the  errors  referred  to  in 
these  quotations  cannot  be  found  in  her  works.  "  The  abandon- 
ment of  all  reticence  and  all  dignity  of  the  merely  sensuous 
man"  is  not  a  subject  that  she,  with  her  clean  and  wholesome 
manner,  would  have  allowed  herself  to  depict.  There  is  a  certain 
self-contained  reserve  about  all  her  favourite  characters.  They 
keep  the  reader  somewhat  at  arm's-length  from  them.  Jane 
Austen  would  never  have  brought  a  heroine,  whom  she  had  shown 
to  be  of  noble  nature,  under  the  sway  of  some  base  and  unworthy 
passion  in  order  that  she  might  afterwards  exhibit  a  muddy 
tumult  of  emotion,  and  dissect,  fibre  by  fibre,  the  stained  heart, 
as  is  the  manner  with  some  modern  novelists.  In  all  her  works, 
round  all  her  favourite  characters,  there  is  a  cool  and  bracing  air 
of  dignity  and  reserve.  Jane  Austen,  however,  is  not  hereby 
disabled  from  presenting,  when  it  is  her  desire,  a  pathetic  picture 
of  hidden  pain.  In  "  Persuasion "  the  gentle  and  impulsive 
heroine,  Anne,  under  the  influence  of  ambitious  and  unsympathetic 
relatives,  had  allowed  her  connection  with  the  hero,  eight  years 
before  the  opening  of  the  story,  to  be  broken  off.  When  he  again 
appears  upon  the  scene  no  one  thinks  of  Anne's  former  relations 
with  him.  Everything  has  been  forgotten — by  the  hero  himself, 
apparently,  no  less  than  by  the  other  persons  of  the  novel. 
Anne's  life  for  some  time — quiet,  shy,  retiring  as  she  is,  painfully 
conscious  of  every  event  that  happens  and  every  syllable  that  is 
uttered — is  a  species  of  slow  torture.  To  the  reader  all  this  is 
revealed  with  a  pathos  which  Jane  Austen  did  not  often  allow 
herself  to  depict.  Yet  how  reserved  and  maidenly  is  Anne  ! 
How  locked  in  her  own  breast  is  her  hidden  love  !  How  perfect 
the  restraint !  What  a  fall  for  Anne  in  her  own  and  the  reader's 
esteem  had  she  allowed  a  single  unmaidenly  word  or  look  to 
convey  to  any  observer  a  hint  of  the  pain  of  her  heart  or  the 
tumult  of  her  feelings  !  She  is,  perhaps,  a  conscious  reproduction 
of  Shakespeare's  Viola  : 

*  She  never  told  her  love, 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek  :  she  pined  in  thought. 
.  .  .  Was  not  this  love,  indeed  ? 

The  interest  of  Jane  Austen's  novels  lies,  as  Scott  well  says,  in 
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the  truth  of  the  description ;  and  if  perfect  truth  of  description, 
if  delicate  insight  into  shades  of  character,  if  the  power  to  mark 
off  one  character  from  another  by  the  clearest  lines  are  some  of 
the  chief  qualities  of  a  great  novelist,  then  Jane  Austen  deserves 
all  the  praise  that  has  been  heaped  upon  her  by  her  admirers. 
Within  her  own  sphere — which  is  not  the  tragic  or  sensational — 
she  is  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with  Shakespeare.  The  ordi- 
nary novel  reader,  whose  sole  concern  is  to  unravel  a  plot,  and 
to  whom  the  conclusion  of  a  story  is  always  the  most  exciting 
portion,  will  not  perhaps  be  satisfied  with  Jane  Austen.  There 
is  no  plot  and  hardly  any  story  in  her  works.  Scene  after  scene 
is  created  by  her,  not  for  the  purpose  of  helping  on  the  narrative 
or  of  gathering  up  its  scattered  threads,  but  solely  that  she  may, 
by  placing  her  characters  in  different  circumstances,  bring  out  in 
greater  fulness  and  clearness  the  peculiarities  of  their  nature. 
Unless  the  reader  can  be  interested  in  pictures  of  human  beings 
drawn  by  a  hand  that  never  falters,  and  with  a  brightness,  a 
vivacity,  a  satirical  humour  that  no  other  novelist  surpasses — as 
he  is  interested  in  the  characters  of  Shakespeare's  plays — he  need 
hardly  take  up  one  of  Jane  Austen's  works.  It  is  true  we  do  not  get 
a  Hamlet  from  Jane  Austen,  but  we  have  a  Polonius  ;  not  a  Juliet, 
but  a  Juliet's  nurse  ;  not  a  Romeo,  but  a  Mercutio  ;  and  Viola  and 
Cordelia,  Dogberry  and  Malvolio,  and  Justice  Shallow, — these  we 
have  in  number.  The  proud  Darcy  ;  the  weak  and  good-natured 
Bingley  ;  the  sarcastic  Mr.  Bennet ;  Mrs.  Bennet,  "  who  when  she 
was  discontented  fancied  herself  nervous  ;  "  Mr.  Collins,  who  in- 
timates that  he  comes  desirous  to  marry  one  of  Mr.  Bennet's 
daughters,  and  who  can  get  no  words  strong  enough  to  express 
his  sense  of  Lady  Catherine's  kindness — "  she  is  far  from  object- 
ing to  my  occasional  absence  on  a  Sunday,  provided  that  some 
other  clergyman  is  engaged  to  do  the  duty  of  the  day;"  Mrs. 
Elton,  self-satisfied  and  vulgar,  eternally  talking  of  her  "resources," 
her  cavo  sposo,  the  barouche-landau,  Maple  Grove,  and  Selina; 
Miss  Bates,  garrulous,  small-minded,  but  good  at  heart ;  Sir 
Walter  Elliot,  "  who,  for  his  own  amusement,  never  took  up  any 
book  but  the  baronetage  ;  "  Mr.  Elton,  with  his  touchy  parson's 
pride  ;  Lady  Bertram  on  her  sofa,  congratulating  herself  that  she 
had  sent  her  maid  to  dress  Fanny  Price's  hair;  that  dear  woman 
Mrs.  Norris,  with  her  eye  always  on  the  main  chance;  the  invalid 
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Mr.Woodhouse,with  his  gruel  and  his  terror  of  cold  rooms  and  open 
windows.  What  a  crowd  of  men  and  women !  Every  word  they  utter 
is  another  touch  added  to  the  perfecting  portrait.  No  conversation 
in  fiction  is  so  little  laboured,  so  spontaneous,  and  natural  as  that 
which  Jane  Austen  puts  into  the  mouths  of  her  characters.  In 
every  action  they  are  true  to  themselves,  every  sentence  extends 
and  deepens  our  acquaintance  with  them,  and  they  remain  in  our 
memories  as  clearly  defined  as  our  oldest  friends.  Lord  Macaulay 
very  justly  remarks  that  Jane  Austen  can  paint  four  or  five 
young  clergymen  "  all  belonging  to  the  upper  part  of  the  middle 
class,  all  liberally  educated,  all  under  the  restraints  of  the  same 
sacred  profession,  all  young,  all  in  love,  all  free  from  auy  dis- 
position to  ride  a  special  hobby,  and  all  without  a  ruling  passion," 
without  making  them  mere  likenesses  or  repetitions  of  each  other. 
Jane  Austen  may  lack  the  power  of  depicting  some  of  the  higher 
and  some  of  the  deeper  emotions,  but  in  the  art  of  exhibiting  the 
common  and  universal  she  is  unsurpassed.  She  cannot  be  charged 
with  putting  her  great  powers  to  a  wrong  or  a  false  use.  Her 
style,  though  always  brilliant,  is  never  bitter  ;  she  is  often  ironical, 
but  never  cynical.  "  Dear  books  !  "  exclaims  Miss  Thackeray  in 
her  delightful  little  volume  on  "  Sybils," — "  dear  books !  bright, 
sparkling  with  wit  and  animation,  in  which  the  homely  heroines 
charm,  the  dull  hours  fly,  and  the  very  bores  are  enchanting." 

W.  KOBERTSOX. 
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Author  of  "  The  Fall  of  Asgard,"  "For  God  and  Gold,"  etc. 

Chapter  XXIV. 

u  THE  SACRIFICE  OF  LOVE." 

i!  And  wlieu  he  felt  the  arrow  prick®, 
Which  in  his  tender  heart  did  sticke, 
He  looketh  as  he  would  dye. "  „ 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  Kophetua 
began  to  find  the  hermits'  marriage  ceremony  not  a  little  irksome. 
It  was  not  that  the  idea  was  any  the  less  attractive  to  his 
imagination.  Their  notion  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  period  of 
affiance  commended  itself  entirely  to  his  lofty  sentiments.  He 
felt  it  was  a  reproach  to  civilisation  that  a  few  prayers  and 
ritualistic  forms  should  have  been  suffered  to  supplant  the 
long  vigil  of  the  betrothal.  The  matrimonial  state  of  his 
ideal  was  one  long  sacrament  of  transcendent  sanctity,  and  he 
had  come  to  believe  that  only  by  months  of  mutual  worship  and 
sacrifice  could  two  lives  be  consecrated  together.  He  grappled 
the  situation  with  all  the  fanatical  ardour  of  which  a  poet  alone 
is  capable ;  but  from  Penelophon  he  could  get  no  response. 

For  hours  he  talked  melodious  mysticism  to  her  in  the 
homeliest  phrases  he  could  find,  but  she  only  looked  at  him  in 
ever  increasing  wonder,  till  her  face  grew  so  troubled  that  he 
was  compelled  to  cease  and  take  her  soothingly  in  his  arms  to 
pet  her  like  a  child.  Then  she  could  understand ;  and,  when  his 
lips  gently  touched  her  check,  she  crept  close  to  him,  and  often 
began  to  cry  quite  quietly,  to  think  how  far  they  were  apart, 
though  they  sat  so  close.  The  old  stained  dress  she  wore  was 
always  tearing  on  the  rocks  and  brakes,  and  hung  in  rags  about 
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her.  Each  new  rent  seemed  to  widen  the  gap  ;  and,  though  she 
nestled  never  so  near  when  his  arms  closed  about  her,  she  felt  him 
growing  each  day  more  godlike,  and  herself  sinking  deeper  back 
to  beggarclom 

He  strove  to  make  her  set  him  tasks  to  do  for  her,  and  she 
never  could  think  of  anything  but  a  flower  for  him  to  fetch  or 
a  deer  to  kill,  and  always  she  cried  when  he  was  gone  for  very 
shame  that  such  a  man  should  do  such  work  for  her. 

One  day,  when  he  had  tried  his  hardest  to  make  her  see  with 
his  eyes,  and  she  seemed  still  more  troubled  than  ever,  she  had 
asked  for  a  flower  that  grew  on  the  cliffs  above,  knowing  it  was 
the  best  way  to  please  him.  So  he  hastened  away  with  studied 
devotion,  and  quickly  reached  the  summit.  There  he  picked  the 
blossom,  and  hurried  down  again,  keeping  steadfastly  in  his  mind 
the  while  the  wan,  ragged  figure,  with  the  unkempt  hair,  that 
was  awaiting  him  below.  Leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  he  soon 
reached  the  zigzag  path  by  which  he  himself  had  at  first  de- 
scended. As  he  sprang  down  into  it  out  of  the  bushes,  he  was 
startled  by  a  little  cry,  and  the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet. 

He  looked  up  to  see  a  vision  that  made  his  brain  reel.  For 
there  before  him,  upon  a  splendid  Arab,  whose  alarm  she  was 
controlling  with  matchless  grace  and  skill,  sat,  more  lovely  in  his 
eyes  than  ever,  Mdlie.  de  Tricotrin.  She  was  dressed  in  a  riding 
costume  of  bewitching  fashion,  and  her  face  was  flushed  and  her 
eyes  glittering  in  her  efforts  to  quiet  the  startled  horse.  Every- 
thing about  her  was  in  perfect  taste,  and  of  the  latest  mode,  and 
the  air  seemed  redolent  with  the  freshest  breath  of  modern  grace 
and  refinement.  He  was  painfully  conscious  of  the  impression 
this  sudden  meeting  had  made  on  him.  He  felt  ashamed  to  be 
so  caught,  then  angry  at  the  intrusion,  and  turned  on  his  heel  to 
go.  But  another  little  cry,  and  a  plunge  of  the  horse,  arrested 
him.  His  new  movement  had  alarmed  the  frightened  animal 
again.  It  was  backing  to  the  edge  of  the  narrow  path,  where  the 
precipice  sank  away  to  a  depth  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more.  Setting 
her  lips,  Mdlle.  de  Tricotrin  was  courageously  trying  to  check  the 
perilous  movement,  but  in  vain.  Already  her  feet  overhung  the 
precipice.  It  was  impossible  for  her  to  dismount,  and  Kophetua 
saw  that  any  attempt  to  grasp  the  bridle  could  only  be  fatal.  In 
a  moment  he  was  at  her  side.     Seizing  her  by  the  waist,  he 
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dragged  her  from  the  saddle,  and  then,  with  one  frantic  plunge, 
the  Arab  crashed  into  the  abyss  below. 

For  a  little  while  he  was  obliged  to  support  her  as  they  stood, 
fearing  she  would  faint.  But  she  quickly  recovered  her  strength. 
Then  she  quietly  disengaged  herself  from  his  arm,  and  stood  a 
little  aloof. 

"  Your  majesty  has  saved  my  life,"  she  said  simply,  and  then 
stopped,  as  though  too  moved  to  say  more ;  but  her  words  seemed 
to  mean  a  thousand  things. 

"And  how  can  I  serve  }7ou  further  ?  "  he  asked,  unable  to  take 
his  eyes  from  her  matchless  beauty,  as  she  stood  before  him 
trembling  and  agitated,  with  downcast  eyes. 

"  I  only  ask,"  she  answered  gently,  "  that  you  should  pardon 
this  intrusion  and  hear  my  errand."  He  bent  his  head  in  royal 
assent,  and  she  continued.  "  I  came  not  idly,"  she  said  ;  "  I  came 
to  save  your  people  from  the  terrible  calamity  my  wickedness  has 
brought  upon  them.  I  come,  king,"  she  burst  out,  looking  full  in 
his  face,  with  a  little  tragic  air  that  well  became  the  situation, 
"  to  summon  you  back  to  the  duty  you  have  deserted,  to  call  you 
to  the  throne  you  have  abandoned,  to  bid  you  turn  your  flight 
and  face  the  fight  once  more.  I  come  to  charge  you  remember 
the  name  you  bear,  and  the  memory  of  your  ancestors.  Full  of 
the  spirit  of  the  old  knight  I  come,  and  with  the  voice  of  the 
mighty  dead  I  charge  you  rise  from  your  enchantment.  Traitors 
are  creeping  to  your  royal  hearth.  Rise  up  and  strangle  them. 
It  was  never  so  shamed  before." 

Then,  with  glowing  words,  and  form  transfigured,  as  it  were, 
by  inspiration,  she  told  him  of  the  plot  which  was  on  foot  to 
wrest  the  sceptre  from  him.  As  the  rich  voice  rang  in  his  ears, 
he  began  to  catch  her  enthusiasm,  till  anger  filled  his  heart,  and 
his  eyes  were  open. 

"  By  the  splendour  of  God  !  "  he  cried,  "  they  shall  know  a 
Kophetua  is  yet  alive  and  reigns.  I  will  return  and  crush  them. 
If  I  leave  the  throne,  it  shall  be  of  my  own  free  will,  and  in  favour 
of  whom  I  will.  I  will  return,  and  teach  them  what  it  is  to  rouse  the 
soul  of  the  knight.    Come  !  1  will  return,  I  say  ;  I — and  my  queen." 

II  is  voice  fell  nervously  as  he  uttered  the  last  words,  and  she 
dropped  her  eyes  and  bowed  her  head  in  touching  resignation 
that  was  almost  more  than  he  could  bear. 
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"  You  must  descend  with  ine,"  he  said,  with  an  embarrassed  air, 
"to  eat  and  rest  before  we  start." 

So  they  went  down  together,  he  helping  her  past  the  difficult 
places ;  and  each  time  he  touched  her  hand  he  felt  a  thrill  pass 
through  him,  as  though  some  subtle  poison  was  passing  upon  his 
life. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  thank  you,  mademoiselle,"  he 
said,  after  a  long  silence. 

"  It  is  not  thanks  I  desire,"  she  answered.  "  It  is  for- 
giveness." 

u  But  how  did  you  find  my  retreat,"  he  asked  quickly,  to 
change  the  key. 

"  Devotion  to  your  majesty  is  a  cunning  guide,"  she  replied. 
"  It  was  that  which  showed  me  the  way." 

"  May  I  not  know  who  were  your  allies,"  he  asked. 

"  Your  majesty  may  know  anything  that  I  have  to  tell.  You 
have  only  to  command." 

"  Then  I  command ;  for,  thanks  to  you,  mademoiselle,  I  am 
still  a  king." 

"  It  was  Captain  Pertinax,"  she  said,  looking  up  with  a  bright 
happy  glance  at  his  words.  "  He  consented  to  bring  me  hither, 
when  I  told  him  what  my  errand  was.  He  followed  your  trail 
the  day  after  you  fled,  but  never  opened  his  lips  till  I  begged 
him  for  your  sake.    He  is  waiting  above  till  I  return." 

"  He  shall  not  wait  long,"  said  the  king,  not  a  little  touched 
by  his  new  follower's  fidelity,  and  feeling  there  was  much  in 
the  world  he  had  never  known  before.  But  he  said  no  more ;  for 
now  they  emerged  from  the  bushes,  and  came  suddenly  upon  a 
beggar-girl  standing  in  the  meadow,  a  homely  figure  in  shabby 
rags,  with  fingers  stained  with  berry  juice,  and  hair  matted 
and  unkempt,  and  a  wan,  vacant  face.  What  had  happened  % 
Was  this  indeed  the  idol  he  had  been  gilding  so  long  ?  Was 
she  so  suddenly  changed,  or  were  his  eyes  dazzled  by  the  vision 
on  which  he  had  been  gazing  too  long  ? 

Penelophon  it  was,  indeed,  and  quite  unchanged.  Mdlle.  de 
Tricotrin  knew  her  at  once  ;  and,  while  Kophetua  stood  stricken 
with  a  sickening  sense  of  disillusionment,  she  went  towards  the 
wondering  girl.  On  her  finger  was  the  king's  signet  ring,  and 
Heloise  recognised  it  immediately.    So,  with  the  air  of  resigned 
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humility  that  was  so  telling  in  that  queen  of  women,  she  knelt 
upon  the  grass  and  loj^ally  kissed  the  beggar-maid's  hand. 

"  I  crave  your  majesty's  pardon,"  she  said,  as  she  bent  over 
the  berry -stained  fingers. 

Kophetua  could  endure  no  more.  "  She  is  not  my  wife  ! " 
he  cried  hastily.  "  We  are  not  married  yet.  Rise,  and  reserve 
your  homage  till  our  wedding  day." 

Mdlle.  de  Tricotrin  rose  as  he  spoke.  Their  eyes  met  ;  the 
same  thought  flashed  across  them  both,  bringing  a  flush  on  the 
face  of  each.  As  it  were,  in  lines  of  fire,  he  saw  the  mistake  he 
had  made.  He  saw  there  was  nothing  about  his  idol  but 
the  mystic  robes  in  which  he  had  clothed  it.  It  was  his  own 
dreaming  he  had  been  trying  to  love.  Bright  and  resistless  as 
the  morning,  Heloise  had  burst  upon  him,  and  he  knew  the  day 
from  the  night.  Bitter  indeed  was  the  awakening ;  for,  come 
what  would,  he  could  never  betray  the  woman  to  whom  his 
troth  was  plighted. 

"  Here  is  your  flower,  Penelophon,"  he  said,  and  kissed  her 
as  he  gave  it.  But  the  beggar-maid  had  no  eyes  but  for  her 
mistress,  and  she  blushed  like  a  guilty  thing  to  see  the  look 
of  anguish  that  came  over  the  face  she  loved  so  well.  Then 
suddenly  she  sprang  from  Kophetua's  embrace,  and,  flinging 
herself  at  Heloise's  feet,  she  sobbed  and  sobbed  again. 

It  was  long  before  Penelophon's  agitation  could  be  calmed ; 
but  Mdlle.  de  Tricotrin  coaxed  away  her  tears  at  last,  and  then 
they  sat  beside  the  stream  maturing  their  plan  of  action.  Long 
Kophetua  and  Heloise  talked.  She  was  full  of  expedients,  and 
lie  hung  on  her  lips  while  she  eagerly  poured  out  to  him  her 
schemes  for  saving  the  throne.  And  Penelophon  sat  listening, 
but  not  to  what  their  words  were  saying.  Forgotten  and 
unnoticed,  she  sat  gazing  upon  them  with  unspeakable  sadness. 
Their  voices  said  tilings  to  her  that  were  more  than  she  could 
bear.  They  told  her  plainly  that  in  the  pursuit  of  her  own 
happiness  no  lasting  joy  was  to  be  found.  How  could  she 
ever  delight  in  her  own  poor  ballad  if  it  stood  in  the  way  of 
so  full  a  poom  being  sung.  And,  as  she  listened  to  the  harmony 
of  the  souls  she  loved,  there  came  to  her  fragile  face  a  weary 
smile,  sadder  than  all  her  tears.  Still  unpereeived,  she  quietly 
rose  and  wandered  away  across  the  meadow.    From  time  to 
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time  she  looked  back  to  where  they  sat  absorbed  in  each  other. 
She  marked  Heloise's  animated  talk,  and  she  saw  the  noble  look 
of  resolution  that  illumined  her  hero's  face.  Still  smiling,  as 
might  some  martyr  as  rude  hands  bound  her  to  the  stake, 
she  wandered  on,  nor  ever  stopped,  except  where  she  could  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  lessening  figures  beside  the  stream.  At  last 
she  came  to  where  the  gendarme's  horse  was  cropping  the  turf, 
and  Captain  Pertinax  was  snoring  loudly  on  the  sward.  She 
looked  at  the  handsome,  soldierly  figure  for  a  while  with  a  strange 
expression,  and  then  awoke  him. 

"  Rise,  captain,"  she  cried ;  "  I  bring  you  orders  from  the 
king." 

He  was  on  his  feet  in  a  moment,  rigidly  saluting  her.  "  To- 
morrow at  dawn  his  majesty  will  set  out  for  the  capital  to  do 
the  work  you  know  of.  To  you  he  commits  me.  You  saved  me 
once,  and  it  is  to  you  he  trusts  me  again.  Mount  and  away.  For 
you  are  to  go  before  and  see  me  to  a  place  of  safety.  See,  here 
is  your  warrant ;  "  and  with  that  she  held  out  to  him  her  hand,  on 
which  was  the  king's  signet  ring. 

"  But  how  are  we  to  travel  ? "  said  the  captain  uneasily, 
saluting  the  ring. 

"  You  must  take  me  on  the  saddle  before  you,"  she  answered, 
with  a  pretty  smile,  that  redoubled  the  gendarme's  uneasiness. 
"  You  do  not  mind  that  ?  " 

"  Mind  it,  mistress  !  "  said  he.     "  No,  but — 

" Then,  I  pray  you  lose  no  time,"  she  replied,  "but  this  instant 
strap  your  cloak  upon  the  saddle  to  make  a  seat  for  me." 

She  went  to  him  as  she  spoke,  and  lay  her  hand  coaxingly  on 
his  arm.  Poor  Penelophon !  she  could  be  woman  enough  with 
this  rough  soldier,  and  she  did  not  scruple  to  turn  against  him 
the  honourable  weapons  with  which  her  weakness  was  armed. 
Where  is  the  true  woman  who  would  not  do  the  same  and  do 
it  well  in  a  good  cause  ? 

Never  in  her  life  had  Penelophon  so  armed  herself  before. 
But  the  skill  to  wield  the  gentle  weapons  is  bom  in  every 
woman  that  is  worth  the  name,  and  she  knew  her  part  as 
though  she  had  practised  it  all  her  life,  and  she  saw  she  was 
gaining  ground  by  strides.  Men's  fullest  might  may  appear  when 
they  are  struggling  for  themselves,  but  a  woman  is  strongest  for 
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those  she  loves.  She  saw  he  could  not  hold  out  long,  and  grew 
more  winsome  every  moment,  as  the  bitter  end  for  which  she 
fought  drew  near. 

While  Captain  Pertinax  was  getting  ready  her  seat,  she 
prattled  such  gentle  nothings,  and  helped  him  with  such  pretty 
confusion,  that  the  big  soldier  was  almost  undone  ;  and,  as  soon  as 
they  were  on  their  way,  an  ominous  silence  fell  upon  them. 

Penelophon  was  holding  on  by  the  captain's  belt,  and  he,  with 
a  troubled  air,  sitting  far  back  away  from  her,  as  though  she  were 
a  noxious  thing.  Presently  she  looked  up  at  him  shyly,  as 
though  she  were  about  to  say  something.  He  was  looking 
resolutely  in  front  of  him.  Still  it  could  not  be  but  that  their 
eyes  met.  He  quickly  stared  ahead  again,  and  twisted  his 
moustache  fiercely.  In  a  few  minutes  it  happened  again,  and 
this  time  he  desperately  struck  his  spurs  into  the  horse  to  relieve 
his  feelings.  The  animal  started  forward,  Penelophon  reeled  in 
the  saddle,  and  he  had  to  put  his  arm  about  her  to  prevent  her 
falling. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  looking  up  at  him  again  with  pretty 
diffidence  ;  "  I  feel  much  safer  now.  There  is  no  one  takes  care 
of  me  like  you." 

Then  once  more  her  prattle  flowed ;  and,  beating  down  the 
shame  she  felt  as  his  arm  closed  more  and  more  fondly  about  her> 
she  stabbed  him  with  tongue  and  eye  and  dimpled  smiles  till 
flesh  and  blood  could  endure  no  more. 

The  pretty  little  form  was  now  nestling  close  to  him  in  frank 
confidence.  Once  more  he  struggled  to  be  loyal  to  his  master's 
charge,  and  then  he  bent  down  and  kissed  the  delicate  face.  She 
winced  just  a  little — he  could  feel  that — and  the  blood  rushed  to 
her  face  ;  and  somehow  he  felt,  in  a  moment,  thoroughly  ashamed 
of  himself. 

"  Do  you  love  me  then  so  much  ? "  she  asked,  looking  up  at 
him  frankly  once  more. 

"  'Sblood  !  lass,"  he  burst  out,  "  could  iron  and  stone  help  loving 
such  a  little  flower  ?  I  love  you  more  than  my  sword,  and  more 
than  my  horse — ay,  and  more  than  the  king  himself." 

"Ah  !  then,"  she  said,  "  I  can  give  you  all  the  king's  orders.  1 
did  not  like  to  before." 

He  could  feel  her  trembling  in  his  embrace,  and  his  voice  was 
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very  gentle  as  he  answered,  "  Why,  pretty  one,"  he  said,  "  what 
were  they  ? " 

"  He  said,"  she  answered,  bravely  meeting  his  passionate  gaze 
u  that  I  should  never  be  safe  from  my  persecutors  till  I  was  some 
brave  fellow's  wife." 

"  And  he  said  that  I  was  to  be  the  man  ?  "  cried  Pertinax 
eagerly. 

"  But  I  could  not  give  you  his  order,"  she  answered  shyly. 
"  Heaven  bless  him !  heaven  bless  you  !  "  he  said,  with  feeling, 
and  kissed  her  again,  and  pressed  her  to  him  so  fondly  that  she 
began  to  feel  very  peaceful  and  reconciled.  She  continued  to 
beguile  him  with  such  pretty  talk  as  she  never  could  find  for 
the  king,  and  the  big  soldier  was  beside  himself  with  love  and 
tenderness.  He  begged  her  to  tell  him  when  she  would  marry 
him.  Once  more  he  thought  she  shuddered  in  his  embrace,  but 
it  might  have  been  fancy  ;  for  directly  afterwards  she  put  her 
hand  in  his,  and  looked  up  at  him  tenderly  as  she  answered. 
"  When  we  reach  the  castle,"  she  said.  "  There  is  no  need  to 
wait.  The  priest  shall  do  it  in  the  little  chapel  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills.  It  is  better  so  ;  for  then  all  will  be  safe,  and  we  can  wait 
till  the  king  comes,  and  journey  onward  all  in  one  company." 

Vainly  Kophetua  and  Heloise  sought  for  Penelophon  when  the 
time  came  to  set  out.  Not  a  trace  of  her  could  they  find,  and  the 
Titanic  walls  of  the  canon  flung  back  their  cries  unanswered.  They 
looked  one  at  the  other  guiltily,  and  made  their  search  far  apart 
and  in  different  directions.  At  last  the  abbot  told  them  he  had 
seen  her  climbing  the  bridle-path  that  led  out  of  the  canon 
There  was  no  time  to  lose.  The  journey  could  not  be  delayed 
So  the  king  lifted  Heloise  on  to  his  horse,  and  himself  going  on 
foot,  led  it  up  the  ravine  in  pursuit. 

Not  a  word  he  spoke,  but  looked  resolutely  onward,  trying  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  grey  rags.  Nor  did  she  seek  to  break  the 
silence  or  attract  his  attention.  She  saw  well  his  agitation  at 
being  thus  alone  with  her,  and  she  sat  upon  the  horse  with  down- 
cast eyes,  as  though  she  too  were  ashamed.  She  was  resolved  to 
do  no  treason  to  the  girl  she  had  wronged.  The  self-respect  for 
which  she  longed  told  her  it  was  best,  and  love  told  her  that 
resignation  was  the  only  means  to  turn  to  her  the  heart  for  which 
she  pined. 

N.  s.  I.  14 
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In  this  way  they  reached  the  spot  where  Pertinax  had  waited. 
He  was  gone  too.  Again  the  king  searched  and  shouted,  and  the 
echoes  seemed  to  laugh  and  mock  at  him,  as  though  they  knew 
he  did  not  hope  to  find,  but  only  dreaded  to  begin  the  journey 
anew.  But  it  could  not  be  put  off  for  long.  Time  was  flying, 
and  if  the  throne  were  to  be  saved  they  must  hasten  on  their  way. 
He  returned  nervous  and  agitated  to  where  the  beauty  lay,  resting 
amongst  the  flowers  in  an  attitude  of  enchanting  grace.  Her 
loveliness  was  like  a  pain  to  him;  but  fate  had  fastened  them 
together,  and  the  ordeal  to  which  he  felt  his  manhood  unequal 
must  begin  at  last. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  he  abruptly,  "  it  is  useless  to  seek  further. 
We  must  ride  away  fast  in  pursuit." 

Their  eyes  met  a  moment.  A  flush  overspread  her  face,  and 
Kophetua  turned  away,  to  throw  himself  fiercely  into  the  saddle. 
No  sooner  was  he  mounted  than  she  came  to  his  side,  with  a  little 
air  of  embarrassment.  At  his  curt  request  she  put  her  dainty 
foot  on  his,  and  he  lifted  her  up  in  front  of  him  on  to  Penelophon's 
cushion.  A  glade  of  turf  stretched  away  before  them,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  make  the  most  of  it  before  the  difficult  desert  was 
reached,  in  order  to  recover  the  time  they  had  lost.  For  one 
moment  the  king  sat  irresolute ;  in  another  he  had  desperately 
put  his  arm  about  the  bewitching  shape,  drawn  the  soft  burden 
to  his  breast,  and  with  heart  aflame,  and  head  in  a  delirious  whirl, 
was  spurring  on  at  a  rapid  pace  between  the  rustling  trees. 

So,  like  Pertinax  and  Penelophon,  upon  one  horse,  and  with 
hearts  that  beat  as  one,  Kophetua  and  Heloise  came  to  the  king's 
hunting  tower. 

The  shades  of  night  had  closed  the  day  that  followed.  The 
moonlight  was  glimmering  in  through  the  narrow  windows  of  the 
chamber  where  Mdlle.  de  Tricotrin  lay.  Not  a  sign  of  Penelophon 
had  been  found,  nor  had  Captain  Pertinax  returned.  Oppressed 
with  the  silence  of  the  night  in  the  lonely  castle,  Heloise  was 
haunted  by  a  terrible  idea.  She  began  to  be  certain  that  her 
handmaid  had  destroyed  herself.  The  awful  stillness  seemed  to 
whisper  "murderess"  to  her  uneasy  conscience,  and  an  appalling 
sense  of  guilt  tormented  her.  Long  she  lay  in  fevered  unrest;  but 
at  last,  wearied  with  her  arduous  journey,  and  exhausted  with 
the  sweet  excitement  of  the  ride,  she  fell  into  a  restless  slumber 
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But  still  she  tossed  uneasily  upon  her  couch.  The  arm  of  him 
she  had  tried  to  steal  from  her  victim  seemed  still  about  her. 
The  last  passionate  kiss,  in  which  he  had  said  "  Good-night," 
still  tingled  on  her  lips.  With  a  distinctness  that  terrified  her, 
she  felt  his  hand  was  once  more  pressing  hers,  and  she  started  up 
wide  awake. 

Still  the  pressure  was  there.  Something  was  holding  the  hand 
which,  in  her  restlessness,  she  had  tossed  outside  the  coverlet 
With  alow  cry  of  terror  she  snatched  it  away;  for  there  crouching 
by  her  bedside  in  the  ghostly  moonlight  was  the  dim  grey  figure 
of  her  whose  blood  was  on  her  head.  In  an  agony  she  looked 
to  find  some  brand  upon  her  flesh  where  the  spectre  had  touched 
it.  She  could  see,  in  the  white  beams  which  fell  upon  it,  there 
was  none ;  but,  with  even  greater  terror,  she  knew  her  hand  was 
wet  with  tears,  and  on  it  glistened  the  signet  ring  of  the  king. 

Then  into  the  midst  of  her  terror  broke  a  stifled  sob,  and  the 
spell  began  to  dissolve. 

"  Child,"  said  Heloise,  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  "  is  it  you  ? " 

No  answer  came,  but  another  sob,  and  Heloise  stretched  out 
her  hand  to  touch  what  seemed  her  handmaid's  tangled  hair. 
Slowly  she  moved  it,  with  bated  breath,  in  an  agony  lest  she 
should  feel  nothing.  But  it  was  flesh  and  blood  indeed,  and 
Penelophon  seized  the  hand  that  touched  her,  and  covered  it  with 
kisses.  In  a  few  broken  words  she  told  her  tale,  and  Heloise 
listened  and  blushed  like  a  culprit  who  receives  the  reprimand 
of  some  august  and  stainless  court. 

"  But  where  have  you  been  ?  "  was  all  she  could  think  of  to  say 
when  the  tale  was  done. 

"  We  hid  in  the  town  down  there  away  from  you,"  Penelo- 
phon answered.  "For  after  we  were  married  he  was  afraid 
of  the  king's  anger,  and  bade  me  let  no  one  know  till  he  had  set 
Trecenito  on  the  throne  again,  and  then  he  would  be  forgiven.  But 
I  could  not  wait.  So  at  dusk  I  stole  up  to  the  castle,  and  lay  in  the 
outhouses  till  all  was  still ;  then  I  crept  up  here,  where  I  heard  them 
say  you  were  lodged,  for  I  could  not  bear  to  think  you  were 
mourning  for  Trecenito  ;  so  I  thought  to  come  and  put  his  ring  on 
your  finger,  that  you  might  know  he  was  yours  and  you  were  his 
at  last.  I  would  have  done  it  secretly,  and  then  departed  ;  but 
you  awoke,  and  I  could  not  but  tell  you  all,  and  hear  your  voice. 
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For  God  knows,"  she  continued,  breaking  down  again,  "  I  want 
comfort.  He  is  kind  and  good,  but  it  is  a  terrible  thing  I  have 
done.  I  have  given  myself  to  buy  the  happiness  of  him  we  both 
love — you  and  I.  It  is  done,  and  I  would  not  have  it  undone ; 
but,  indeed,  it  is  a  terrible  thing,  and  hard  to  bear  when  I  am  not 
near  you  or  him." 

"  Stay,  stay,  Penelophon!  "  cried  Mdlle.  de  Tricotrin ;  "  I  cannot 
bear  to  hear  you  speak  like  this.  You  are  a  saint,  an  angel, 
and  I  am  worse  than  the  fiends.  You  shall  always  be  near  me, 
and  make  me  like  yourself.  You  shall  never  leave  me  again. 
Come  now  to  me ;  come  and  lie  in  my  arms,  and  try  to  make  me 
like  yourself." 

As  she  spoke  she  clasped  the  slight  grey  figure  to  her  breast, 
and  soon  the  two  loves  of  Kophetua  were  sleeping  peacefully  in 
each  other's  arms. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

"THE  CROWN  OF  KISSES." 

"And  when  the  wedding  day  was  come, 
The  king  commanded  strait." 

The  events  of  the  next  few  days  need  not  be  told  at  any  great 
length.  Indeed,  they  belong  more  properly  to  the  general  history 
of  Oneiria  than  to  the  foregoing  episode,  and  are  certainly  a  little 
too  tragic  to  be  pleasant  reading. 

The  last  day  of  Kophetua's  celibate  reign  began  with  a 
formidable  riot.  M.  de  Tricotrin  had  put  the  second  string  to  his 
bow.  He  was  a  true  Parisian,  and  for  political  purposes  a  mob 
held  the  next  place  in  his  esteem  to  a  woman.  "  The  two  things 
resemble  each  other  closely,"  he  was  fond  of  saying.  "  Both  are 
impulsive,  fickle,  and  easily  cajoled.  Any  one  who  can  manage 
the  one  can  control  the  other."  He  regarded  himself  as  in  full 
enjoyment  of  this  capacity,  and  on  the  desertion  of  his  daughter 
he  at  once  looked  out  for  a  mob  to  fill  the  gap  she  had  left  in  his 
ranks.  Within  the  Liberties  of  St.  Lazarus  he  found  an  organ- 
ised rabble  ready  to  his  hand.  In  his  character  of  intelligent 
foreigner  lie  had  already  visited  them  several  times  under  a  safe- 
conduct  from  the  "  Emperor/'  and  had  at  once  recognised  their 
capabilities  as  a  revolutionary  engine. 
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At  the  present  crisis  he  lost  no  time  in  renewing  his  previous 
acquaintances,  and  found  that  the  Jacobin  seedlings  which,  like 
the  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes,  he  was  "aye  sticking  in,"  as  a  matter 
of  habit,  wherever  he  went,  had  flourished  exceedingly.  They 
had  been  growing  while  he  was  sleeping.  He  found  himself  in 
the  midst  of  a  vigorous  crop  of  rods  for  the  chastisement  of  his 
rival  and  the  cleansing  of  the  precincts  which  he  meant  to  be 
sacred  to  himself.  Furthermore,  he  found  out  Penelophon's  father, 
and  through  his  agency  was  able  to  redouble  the  energy  of  his 
machinery  by  stirring  up  a  jehad  against  Kophetua  and  Turbo 
for  their  profanation  of  the  Liberties. 

The  result  of  his  diplomacy  was  that,  on  the  morning  upon 
which  the  Convention  Parliament  was  to  meet  to  vote  the  new 
constitution,  the  beggars  poured  like  a  flood  from  the  Liberties, 
and  took  possession  of  the  House.  Under  the  marquis'  direction 
they  speedily  set  about  barricading  every  approach  to  it,  and  when 
that  work  was  well  in  hand  the  Frenchman  gave  the  word  to 
march  upon  the  Tower  and  the  palace.  On  the  way  he  was  met 
by  Turbo  at  the  head  of  the  royal  watch  ;  but  a  vigorous  volley  of 
stones  and  a  roaring  rush  of  the  beggars  put  those  purely  orna- 
mental officials  to  flight,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Turbo 
escaped  to  the  palace. 

As  it  was  he  received  an  ugly  wound  in  the  head  from  some 
rude  missile ;  yet  never  for  a  moment  did  he  lose  his  presence  of 
mind,  and  with  admirable  coolness  he  set  about  the  defence  of  his 
quarters,  till  the  gendarmes,  to  whom  at  the  first  alarm  a  summons 
had  been  sent,  should  arrive.  Meanwhile  the  most  determined 
assaults  followed  one  upon  the  other  from  the  beggars.  Showers 
of  missiles  crashed  through  the  windows  of  the  palace,  and  only 
ceased  while  ladders  were  set  up  for  an  attempted  entry  by  the 
unprotected  first  floor.  Again  and  again  they  were  hurled  down,  and 
again  and  again  a  hail  of  stones  and  potsherds  drove  Turbo  and  his 
desperate  followers  from  the  windows.  Nothing  seemed  to  daunt 
the  fury  of  the  beggars,  or  to  abate  for  a  moment  the  awful 
clamour  of  the  assault.  The  rioters  were  long  past  the  marquis' 
control  ;  and  when  a  number  of  the  wildest  were  seen  dragging 
straw  and  faggots  to  fire  the  building,  he  knew  it  was  useless  to 
thwart  them ;  so  he  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  fray  to  inspire 
them  to  new  efforts.    A  pile  of  inflammable  materials  soon  rose 
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against  the  palace ;  torches  began  to  smoke  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
howling  mob,  when  suddenly  a  ringing  cheer  rose  above  all.  The 
gendarmes  were  upon  them.  A  roar  from  a  hundred  carbines 
drowned  the  yells  of  the  maddened  throng.  The  bullets  tore 
through  the  swaying  masses,  and  the  bright  blades  of  the  cavalry 
glittered  and  grew  red,  as  time  after  time  they  hurled  themselves 
upon  the  mass,  and  wheeled  and  charged  again.  The  beggars  were 
helpless  and  terrified  with  the  ping  and  thud  of  the  bullets,  to 
which  they  were  entirely  unaccustomed.  Assaulted  from  two 
sides,  they  were  crowded  into  helplessness.  The  marquis  could 
do  nothing.  He  was  squeezed  a  hopeless  prisoner  against  the 
faggots.  The  mob  was  leaderless,  and  now  carbines  began  to 
flash  and  crack  from  the  upper  floors  of  the  palace.  Window 
after  window  was  occupied  by  protruding  muzzles,  and  a  rain  of 
bullets  fell  on  the  devoted  mass  below.  The  slaughter  was  fearful. 
The  panic-stricken  throng  screamed  for  quarter ;  but  Turbo  looked 
on  grimly  with  set  lips,  and  would  not  utter  a  word  to  allay  the 
carnage.  Thinner  and  more  frantic  grew  the  struggling  herd,  till, 
in  a  last  despairing  frenzy,  they  hurled  themselves  upon  one 
detachment  of  the  breathless  cavalry,  and  with  fearful  loss  burst 
through  their  ranks.  A  rush  for  the  Liberties  followed,  regard- 
less of  the  sabres  that  charged  through  and  through  the  flying 
groups.  The  townsfolk,  who  had  remained  secure  at  home  while 
the  danger  lasted,  now  poured  out  to  fall  upon  the  helpless  out- 
casts, and  the  slaughter  never  ceased  till  the  last  of  the  bleeding 
remnant  was  safe  within  the  narrow  tortuous  streets  behind  the 
beggars'  gate. 

Turbo  had  triumphed.  On  a  ghastly  heap  of  dead  and  dying 
beggars  lay  the  Marquis  de  Tricotrin,  with  a  bullet  through  his 
head.  The  chancellor  laughed  to  think  what  success  after  all  he 
had  reaped  from  his  idea  of  concentrating  the  gendarmerie.  He  had 
lost  his  love,  but  he  had  gained  a  crown.  After  rapidly  giving 
orders  for  blockading  the  beggars  within  the  Liberties,  and  furnish- 
ing guards  for  the  House,  he  sat  down  to  consider  the  speech  he 
would  deliver  to  secure  his  election  as  head  of  the  State.  But 
his  brain  ached  and  throbbed,  his  wound  seemed  on  fire,  and  he 
could  not  think.  He  sent  for  a  surgeon,  who  insisted  on  bleeding 
him,  and  told  him  it  would  be  certain  death  for  him  to  attend  the 
sitting  of  Parliament.    He  assured  the  chancellor  that  his  wound 
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had  produced  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  that  he  could  not 
answer  for  the  consequences  if  he  exposed  himself  to  the  excite- 
ment of  the  approaching  debate.  Turbo  knew  the  doctor  was 
right,  and  felt  only  too  acutely  that  he  could  not  do  justice  to 
himself  even  if  he  attended  the  House.  So  he  consented  to 
remain  at  the  palace  and  leave  his  cause  in  the  hands  of  his 
lieutenants. 

In  due  course  the  Convention  met  under  the  presidency  of 
General  Dolabella.  In  spite  of  Turbo's  enforced  absence,  the 
Kallists  anticipated  an  easy  victory,  for  the  plain  reason  that 
there  was  no  candidate  but  their  own  in  the  field.  It  was 
then  to  the  surprise  of  everybody  that  Count  Kora  moved 
an  amendment  in  favour  of  the  queen-mother.  A  scene  of  the 
wildest  confusion  ensued.  Every  one  spoke  at  once,  while  the 
general  exhausted  himself  in  crying  for  order.  Before  noon 
it  was  understood  that  seventeen  challenges  had  been  given, 
and  three  of  them  fought  in  the  courtyard.  The  midday 
adjournment  alone  allayed  the  storm,  and  the  Kallikagathists 
took  advantage  of  it  to  place  a  common-sense  motion  on  the 
paper.  Common  sense  was  their  rarest  treasure.  It  was  their 
political  and  social  panacea.  Their  faith  in  it  was  profound,  and, 
indeed,  astonishing,  as  their  specific  was  usually  found  to  be  com- 
pounded of  the  weakest  elements  of  the  other  two  parties'  prescrip- 
tions. In  the  present  crisis  they  did  not  belie  their  reputation. 
In  dignified  and  well-restrained  terms,  their  motion  recommended 
an  address  to  the  queen-mother  and  the  chancellor,  humbly 
requesting  them  to  marry  and  rule  the  State  as  king  and  queen 
by  the  advice  of  the  Parliament. 

More  furious  than  ever  raged  the  storm  as  this  cross-wind  burst 
upon  it ;  and,  as  from  time  to  time  news  of  the  progress  of  the 
debate  was  brought  to  Turbo  at  the  palace,  he  began  to  dwell 
strangely  on  Cromwell  and  his  files  of  musketeers.  But  before 
he  could  make  up  his  mind  to  take  the  violent  course  on  which 
he  was  thinking,  the  door  which  led  from  the  private  garden  stair- 
case was  suddenly  burst  open.  Turbo  started  to  his  feet.  A  wild 
throb  of  his  heart  sent  the  blood  rushing  to  his  reeling  head,  and, 
glaring  like  a  madman,  he  stood  transfixed,  with  the  sight  of 
Kophetua  and  Penelophon  hand  in  hand. 

They,  too,  were  no  less  astonished.     Early  that  morning, 
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together  with  Captain  Pertinax  and  Mdlle.  de  Tricotrin,  they  had 
secretly  reached  the  old  hunting  lodge  in  the  park.  There  the 
gendarme  went  out  and  gathered  news  of  what  was  passing ;  on 
his  return  the  king's  resolve  was  soon  taken.  Mdlle.  de  Tricotrin 
was  conducted  to  her  own  house,  that  she  might  change  her  dress 
for  the  coming  ceremony.  Pertinax  was  her  escort,  as  it  was 
considered  necessary  that  the  king  should  not  run  any  risk  of  his 
presence  being  discovered  till  the  last  moment.  Kophetua,  there- 
fore, undertook  to  see  Penelophon  to  a  place  of  safety.  He  could 
think  of  no  better  refuge  than  his  own  library,  which  he  could 
reach  by  his  private  way.  It  was  no  wonder  then  that  both  were 
thunderstruck  at  the  sight  which  met  their  eyes  as  they  emerged 
from  the  dark  stairway. 

The  splendid  room  was  literally  wrecked.  Every  fragile  thing 
in  it  was  smashed  to  pieces.  The  floor  was  scattered  with  stones 
and  potsherds.  A  heavy  missile  had  struck  the  old  knight's 
trophy,  and  his  arms  lay  in  a  heap  on  the  ground.  The  picture 
of  the  king  and  the  beggar-maid  was  torn  and  riddled  past  recog- 
nition. But  most  shocking  of  all  was  the  glaring,  ghastly 
hideousness  of  Turbo  in  the  midst.  Her  face  was  pale  as  death, 
and  rendered  horrible  beyond  expression  by  the  blood-stained 
cloth  that  concealed  his  forehead. 

It  was  not  long  that  they  stared  at  each  other  thus.  Turbo's 
face  began  to  work  malignly,  and  at  last  he  burst  out  into  a 
demoniac  scream,  as  he  saw  the  sweet  fruit  of  his  life-long 
scheming  about  to  be  snatched  from  his  teeth. 

"  Ah  ! "  he  cried,  with  terrible  oaths,  "  you  have  her  still, — my 
won  little  love  that  you  stole  !  You  think  you  will  steal  the  crown 
from  me  as  well.  With  my  own  little  love,  whom  you  stole,  you 
will  steal  it.  Ha  !  ha !  you  think  that  ?  But  I  will  tear  my 
little  love  in  shreds  first.  I  will  tear  her,  I  will  rend  her,  since 
my  love  can  do  no  more.  You  think  you  have  found  a  pretty 
head  to  wear  the  '  Crown  of  Kisses.'  I  tell  you  the  people's  kiss 
shall  fall  on  a  face  that  is  dead,  and  you  shall  have  a  corpse  for  a 
queen  !  " 

With  another  scream  ho  rushed  upon  Penelophon,  who  stood 
rooted  to  the  spot  with  terror.  But  in  the  midst  of  Turbo's 
frenzied  outburst  Kophetua  had  snatched  up  the  old  knight's 
rapier  which  lay  at  his  feet,  and  as  the  mad  chancellor  sprang 
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upon  his  prey  he  fell  back  with  an  agonised  scream.  The  long, 
glittering  blade  had  pierced  him  through  and  through,  and  he 
rolled  over  amongst  the  stones  and  potsherds,  dead. 

The  tragedy  stirred  into  a  god-like  flow  all  the  heroism  of 
Kophetua.  With  the  reeking  rapier  in  his  hand,  he  felt  he  could 
face  the  whole  world  ;  and,  striding  from  the  polluted  chamber, 
still  holding  Penelophon  by  the  hand,  he  descended  the  great 
staircase  to  meet  the  guard,  who  were  timorously  approaching  to 
ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  unearthly  sounds  in  the  library. 

The  authority  of  Kophetua's  presence  was  irresistible.  In  a 
very  short  time  Penelophon  was  safe  with  a  guard  of  the  palace 
watch  ;  and  the  king,  mounted  on  a  fresh  horse,  and  followed  by  a 
troop  of  gendarmes,  was  on  the  way  to  the  marquis'  house. 

Mdlle.  de  Tricotrin's  toilette  was  complete  when  the  king 
arrived,  and  she  tripped  down  to  him  entirely  concealed  under 
a  splendid  mantilla  of  white  lace.  A  led  horse  was  ready  for  her. 
The  king  lifted  her  upon  it.  The  cavalcade  once  more  started, 
and,  after  threading  its  way  through  the  corpses  and  groaning 
heaps  of  the  wounded  beggars,  that  sometimes  almost  blocked 
the  way,  they  reached  the  courtyard  of  the  House. 

Two  prominent  members  were  fencing  furiously  before  the 
portico,  and  it  seemed  clear  the  king's  approach  was  unsuspected. 
One  officious  chamberlain  had  hurried  off  unbidden  to  announce 
it ;  but  so  wild  was  the  confusion  and  excitement  within  that  he 
could  get  no  one  to  listen  to  him.  No  wonder  then  that  the 
whole  throng  was  struck  dumb  and  the  uproar  hushed  as  in  a 
voice  of  thunder  the  king  was  heard  demanding  in  constitutional 
form  admission  to  the  House.  Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he 
pushed  his  way  through  the  astonished  crowd  that  covered  the 
floor.  In  his  right  hand  he  still  held  the  old  knight's  rapier,  red 
with  Turbo's  blood ;  in  the  other  he  led  the  veiled  white  figure 
of  the  woman  who  accompanied  him.  Awed  by  the  mystery 
and  majesty  of  the  king's  entrance,  the  members  all  fell  back,  and 
Kophetua  and  his  companion  ascended  the  dais,  where  Dolabella 
rose  to  receive  them. 

For  a  little  while  the  king  stood,  sword  in  hand,  proudly 
surveying  the  murmuring  throng  beneath  him,  and  waiting  for 
complete  silence.  But  the  murmurs  only  increased.  A  whisper 
was  spreading  from  member  to  member  that  the  king  had  arrived 
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at  the  palace  with  a  ragged  beggar-girl,  and  meant  to  insult  the 
nation  and  deride  the  constitution  by  making  her  his  queen  at 
the  last  moment.  Some  of  the  members  in  the  back  rows  began 
crying,  "  Long  live  the  Republic !  "  and  others  who  were  nearer 
called  out,  "  Privilege !  privilege  ! "  At  last  some  one  dared  to 
shout,  "  Down  with  the  beggar  king  and  his  light-o'-love."  Then 
a  new  fire  flashed  from  Kophetua's  eyes,  and,  swinging  aloft  his 
blood-stained  rapier,  with  a  commanding  gesture  he  thundered 
out,  "  Silence  for  your  king  ! "  In  a  -moment  the  assembly  was 
hushed,  as  though  the  wings  of  death  had  passed  over  it,  and 
the  impassioned  voice  of  the  angered  monarch  rose  solemnly 
out  of  the  silence. 

"  Traitors!"  he  cried.  "Behold  the  blood  of  a  traitor.  The 
sword  of  the  old  knight  has  this  hour  made  new  its  youth  with 
the  blood  of  your  leader,  and  I  am  strong  in  its  strength. 
Beware  how  you  teach  it  to  thirst  again ;  for  if  it  cries  to  me 
for  traitors'  blood,  by  the  splendour  of  God  I  will  give  it 
drink!  But  what  is  the  need  ?  To  you,  as  to  me,  our  ancient 
laws  are  sacred.  By  them  I  am  still  your  king,  and  in  devout 
subjection  to  them  I  bring  you  a  queen  to  crown.    Behold  her  !" 

So  saying,  he  swept  the  white  veil  from  the  figure  at  his  side, 
and  a  strange  low  murmur  passed  over  the  throng,  as  though  some 
witchcraft  had  struck  them  dumb.  However  the  more  violent 
members  had  been  tempted  to  resent  the  king's  threatening  speech, 
the  vision  which  was  suddenly  flashed  upon  them  paralysed  every 
other  thought.  Mcllle.  de  Tricotrin's  education  had  not  been  such 
as  to  make  her  under-estimate  the  importance  of  the  part  she  had 
to  play  at  the  supreme  moment.  It  has  been  said  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  country  for  the  would-be  queen  to  be  presented  to 
the  House  armed  with  every  device  that  could  enhance  her  charms. 
Mdlle.  de  Tricotrin  knew  the  custom  well,  and  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  the  king  had  afforded  her  of  doing  justice  to  his 
forethought.  Kophetua  had  had  every  confidence  in  the  personal 
impression  she  would  make;  but  even  he  started  and  held  his 
breath  to  look  on  the  figure  he  had  just  unveiled.  For  a  moment 
he  was  shocked  that  his  wife  should  so  have  made  herself  an  eye- 
feast  for  the  gaping  throng,  but  his  pain  gave  place  immediately 
to  pleasure  to  see  how  her  beauty  triumphed. 

Indeed,  it  was  dazzling  beyond  expression.    Everything  about 
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her  voluptuous  costumes  to  which  the  prudes  had  objected  before 
was  this  day  boldly  exaggerated.  The  family  diamonds,  to  which 
through  all  his  troubles  the  marquis  had  clung,  shone  upon  her 
white  arms  and  breast  and  flashed  out  from  her  luxuriant  hair. 
The  soft  thin  robe  that  wrapped  her  seemed  meant  to  display 
rather  that  to  hide.  As  she  raised  her  beautiful  eyes,  that  they 
might  see  her  loveliness  to  the  full,  a  burning  flush  overspread 
her  face,  and  seemed  to  redouble  her  beauty.  It  was  more  than 
the  strength  and  boldness  to  which  she  had  trusted  could  endure. 
A  sudden  shame  to  think  how  she  stood  there  alone,  exposed  before 
that  throng  of  men,  overwhelmed  her.  Too  late  she  learned  how 
Kophetua's  love  had  changed  her.  The  devouring  eyes  of  the 
ravished  throng  were  piercing  her  like  knives.  She  began  to 
tremble  violently,  and  Kophetua  seized  her  hand. 

"Kneel,"  he  whispered,  "and  be  brave  a  little  while  longer." 

A  renewed  murmur  of  admiration  arose,  as  with  matchless 
grace  she  knelt  on  the  cushion  which  Kophetua  had  pushed  to 
her  feet.  The  new  pose,  and  the  accomplished  sweep  she  gave 
her  drapery  as  she  assumed  it,  inflamed  the  assembly  anew.  A 
confused  murmur  arose ;  and  in  the  midst  General  Dolabella,  unable 
any  longer  to  control  himself,  sprang  from  his  chair,  clasped  the 
kneeling  beauty  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her  heartily  on  the  lips. 

"  Rise  ! "  he  cried,  beside  himself  with  excitement  at  the  prospect 
of  an  end  to  his  political  anxieties,  and  the  intoxication  of  the 
salute.  "  Rise,  my  dear  young  lady,  crowned  with  a  people's  kiss  !  " 

She  sprang  from  his  embrace  to  her  lover's  arms,  and,  hiding  her 
face  on  his  breast,  burst  into  tears.  In  a  moment  he  had  veiled 
his  treasure  again  from  further  profanation,  and  even  as  he  did  so 
the  assembly  found  voice.  The  Oneirians,  it  has  been  said,  were 
an  imaginative  people,  and  the  scene  they  had  just  witnessed 
took  them  by  storm.  With  one  accord  they  shouted,  "  Long  live 
Kophetua  and  his  Queen  of  Kisses  ! "  nor  did  they  cease  till  every 
man  of  them  had  filed  by  to  claim  his  privilege  of  saluting  the 
new  queen's  hand.  The  ceremony  was  long,  but  Heloise  en- 
dured it  well.  For,  with  Kophetua's  arm  about  her,  she  soon 
recovered  her  courage ;  and,  unveiling  her  blushing  face,  she  looked 
so  radiant  with  happiness,  and  smiled  with  such  ravishing  sweet- 
ness on  each  member  as  he  came,  that  there  was  not  one  who 
would  not  there  and  then  have  died  for  her  sake. 
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In  a  triumph  of  loyal  enthusiasm,  the  king  and  queen-elect 
rode  back  to  the  palace,  and  there  were  married  in  the  chapel. 
The  ceremony  was  necessarily  a  quiet  one.  It  was  attended  only 
by  the  great  officers  of  state,  and  the  personal  adherents  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom.  Pertinax  was  there  in  his  new  capacity  of 
gentleman  of  the  king's  bed-chamber,  and  Penelophon  radiant  and 
happy  to  think  she  was  chief  bower-lady  to  the  queen. 

After  the  ceremony,  when  Pertinax  attended  the  king  to  his 
privy  chamber,  he  announced  that  he  had  a  report  to  make.  He 
had  taken  the  liberty,  he  said,  while  the  king  was  at  the  House, 
of  leading  his  own  company  of  gendarmes  into  the  precincts  of 
St.  Lazarus,  to  complete  the  work  for  which  he  had  been  origin- 
ally summoned. 

"  I  discovered  the  Beggar  Emperor,"  he  said,  "  on  his  throne  in 
the  Guildhall,  and  hanged  him  in  front  of  it.  I  trust  your 
majesty  will  forgive  me.    He  behaved  disgracefully  to  my  wife." 

Kophetua  winced ;  he  felt  he  had  deserved  hanging  on  the 
same  charge,  but  consoled  himself  to  think  how  devoted  a  sub- 
stitute Penelophon  had  found,  and  smilingly  commended  his 
favourite's  zeal. 

Captain  Pertinax  had  not  reported  the  whole  of  his  proceedings  ; 
for  when  Penelophon  entered  her  mistress's  boudoir,  to  which 
Heloise  had  been  conducted  in  state,  the  queen  noticed  she  wore  a 
strange  ornament  of  gold  upon  her  head,  and  asked  her  what  it  was. 

"  It  is  the  Beggar  Emperor's  crown,"  she  said,  looking  down 
and  blushing. 

"But  where  did  you  get  it  from  ? "  asked  the  queen. 

"My  Pertinax  took  it  and  gave  it  me,"  answered  Penelophon; 
and  then  with  a  shy  smile  went  on,  "  He  said  if  Trecenito's  wife 
were  a  queen,  his  bride  was  worthy  to  be  an  empress.  So  he 
crowned  me  with  the  emperor's  crown ;  and — and  he  crowned  me 
with  kisses  too." 

"  Then  you  love  him  !  "  cried  the  queen,  looking  up  fondly  at  her 
handmaid. 

u  lie  is  very  kind,"  said  Penelophon;  "but  while  you  are  here 
for  me  to  love  I  think  i  can  never  love  another," 

Then  Heloise  felt  a  guilty  pang  like  the  king,  and  resolved  to 
deserve  the  measureless  love  of  the  two  hearts  she  had  won. 

THE  END. 


Critical  Notices. 


THE  ASPERN  PAPERS; 
LOUISA  PALLANT  ;  THE 
MODERN  AVARNING.* 

We  have   on    another  occasion 
termed  Mr.    Henry    James  the 
Meissonier  of  fiction,  and  this  col- 
lection of  stories  confirms  us  in 
the  justice  of   our  remark.  A 
miniature  delicacy  and  finish  ap- 
plied to  subjects  which  are  usually 
problems,  distinguishes  this  essen- 
tially modern  writer.     The  "  As- 
pern  Papers "  is  the  story  of  an 
enthusiastic  American  dilettante, 
who  is  determined  to  secure  the 
correspondence  between  the  great 
poet  Jeffery  Aspern  and  his  lost 
lady  love,  Miss  Bordereau.  Miss 
Bordereau,   now   grown  old  and 
unknown,  lives  as  a  sort  of  social 
miser,  in  a  forlorn  Venetian  palace, 
attended  by  her  niece,  the  shrinking 
and  faded  Miss   Tita.  Avarice, 
pride,  selfishness,  and  a  loyalty  to 
the  memory  of    the  genius  who 
adored  her  long  ago,  form  the  motif 
of    Miss    Bordereau's  character, 
while  the  new-born  ghost  of  passion 
conjured  from  the  pale  flicker  of 
half -forgotten  romance  endears  the 
personality  of  Miss  Ti  ta,  and  render 
her  a  truly  tragic  figure  in  her 
friendless  and  unnoticed  isolation. 
The  young  American,  cultured  and 
yet  acute,   wary  and  yet  easily 
entangled,  is  admirably  described  ; 
and  this  out-of-the-way  corner  of 
American-Italian  life  is  sweet  and 

*  M  The  Aspern  Papers  "  ;  "  Louisa 
Pallaut "  ;  "  The  Modern  Warning." 
By  Hkxiiy  James.  London;  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.  188*. 


fragile  as  an  old  tarnished  piece  of 
Venetian  glass. 

"Louisa  Pallant  "  is  the  story  of 
a  heartless  coquette,  who  regains 
something  of  a  better  nature  when 
she  contemplates  her  worse  self  in 
her  young  daughter ;  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  conjunction,  but  the 
touches  of  Americanized  Italy  are 
gentle  and  artistic  enough. 

"  A  Modern  Warning "  is  the 
dullest  and  the  least  comprehen- 
sible to  those  on  this  side  of  the 
water.  It  is  the  story  of  a  brilliant 
English  politician  who  marries  a 
charming  American  girl,  and  nearly 
ruins  his  home  by  nearly  publishing 
a  sharp  commentary  on  America  to 
the  displeasure  of  his  brother-in- 
law's  aggressive  patriotism.  "  The 
Modern  Warning  "  is  a  trifle  dull, 
and,  in  the  face  of  our  increasing 
Anglo-American  unions,  it  is  well 
that  it  was  written  a  little  time 
ago. 


CONCERNING  OLIVER 
KNOX.* 

(t  Concerning  Oliver  Knox  "  is  the 
title  of  a  novel  about  which  it  is 
perhaps  well  to  say  a  few  words, — 
words  not  of  admiration,  but  of 
sincere  regret  that  such  books  should 
be  written  and  read.  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard's  stories  have  been  severely 
criticised  lately.    It  has  been  said 

*  "  Concerning  Oliver  Knox."  By  G. 
Culmore.  New  Edition.  Unwin's  Novel 
Scries 
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that  tliey  show  in  a  marked  degree 
"poor  art  "  and  a  "  low  aim,"  that 
they  pander  to  a  fashionable  taste 
for  sensational  literature.  Yet  in 
Mr.  Haggard's  worst  productions 
there  is  some  humour  and  imagina- 
tion ;  his  characters  have  elements 
of  the  human  ;  they  have  ideas  of 
friendship,  sympathy,  and  pity. 
Mr.  G.  Colemore's  world  has  none 
of  these  attributes  ;  it  is  a  sort  of 
moral  pandemonium  ;  in  it  love  and 
pity  do  not  exist. 

The  story  is  the  tragedy  of  three 
lives — of  a  man  and  two  women, 
whose  actions  are  cold  and  cruel, 
and  full  of  a  devilish  spite.  Surely 
every  reader  will  put  down  such 
a  book  with  the  feeling  of  having 
been  in  a  God-forsaken  world.  Why 
are  such  books  written  l  Does  any 
one  suppose  that  they  are  amusing, 
or  calculated  to  help  any  one  to  pass 
a  pleasant  or  an  improving  hour? 
Mr.  Colemore  has  a  good  literary 
style,  and  a  power  of  graphic  de- 
scription which  makes  it  j  ust  possible 
to  follow  the  story  a  long  way — I 
will  not  say  to  its  conclusion. 
Power  directed  to  low  ends,  or 
exercised  only  in  self-love,  clever- 
ness without  ideality  or  imagination, 
is  too  much  a  characteristic  of  the 
art  of  to-day.  This  must  loAver 
art,  and  have  a  tendency  to  im- 
poverish our  lives. 


ESSAYS  IN  CRITICISM.* 

Tins  posthumous  edition  of 
familiar  memories  —  a  collection 
made  by  the  great  critic's  severe 
hand — fascinates  us  with  a  melan- 
choly charm :  it  is  so  dainty,  so 
fastidious,  so  interesting,  so  like 
himself.  Perhaps  his  words  on 
Chaucer,  in  "  The  Study  of  Poetry," 

•»  "Essays  in  Criticism."  Second 
Series,  Jiy  Mattmkw  Aiimu.I).  Mae- 
iiiill;m  &  Co.  Ihhs. 


best  describe  his  own  function  as  a 
writer  : — 

1 '  To  our  praise,  therefore,  of  Chaucer 
as  a  poet  there  must  be  this  limitation  : 
he  lacks  the  high  seriousness  of  the 
great  classics,  and  therewith  an  import- 
ant part  of  their  value.  Still,  the  main 
fact  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  about 
Chaucer  is  his  sterling  value,  according 
to  that  real  estimate  which  we  firmly 
adopt  for  all  poets.  He  has  poetic 
truth  of  substance,  though  he  has  not 
high  poetic  seriousness,  and  correspond- 
ing to  his  truth  of  substance  he  has  an 
exquisite  virtue  of  style  and  manner."' 

And  with  him  the  "  style  and 
manner  "  are  the  expression  of  a 
mind  admirably  apt  at  once  to 
receive  and  correct  impressions. 
How  true  is  his  judgment  of  Gray, 
that  he  a  born  poet  fell  on  an  age 
of  prose  ;  "  how  incisive,  too,  the 
following  comment  : — 

"  The  difference  between  genuine 
poetry — the  poetry  of  Dry  den,  Pope, 
and  all  their  school — is  briefly  this : 
their  poetry  is  conceived  and  composed 
in  their  wits:  genuine  poetry  is  conceived 
and  composed  in  the  soul." 

On  the  other  hand,  just  as  is  his 
designation  of  the  higher  poetry  as 
"  the  application  of  ideas  to  life," 
still  he  is  apt  so  to  harp  on  a 
text  as  to  become  himself  prosaic 
and  doctrinaire  :  witness  his  com- 
ment on  the  first  line  of  "  Endy- 
mion  " : — 

"  It  is  no  small  thing  to  have  so  loved 
the  principle  of  beauty  as  to  perceive 
the  necessary  relation  of  beauty  with 
truth,  and  of  both  with  joy." 

One  cannot  but  feel  that  Matthew 
Arnold  restrains  a  natural  inclina- 
tion to  the  lyrical,  the  sensitive, 
the  emotionally  sensuous,  and  is 
too  apt  to  limit  poetry  by  an  evolu- 
tion from  Wordsworth,  though  he 
knew  as  well  as  any  one  where  the 
faults  of  Wordsworth's  "inevit- 
able" poetry  lay.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  he  points  out 
that  Byron's  real  greatness  lay  not 
merely  in  his  "  puissant  personal- 
ity,' not  certainly  in  his  flippancies, 
vulgarities,  and  theatricalities,  but 
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in  his  "  sincerity  and  strength,"  he 
has  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
and  presses  them  home  to  good 
purpose.  Equally  true  is  the  ring 
of  his  verdict  on  Shelly  as  a 
<;  beautiful  and  ineffectual  angel, 
beating  in  the  void  his  luminous 
wings  in  vain.  The  final  essays  on 
names  that  are  the  latest  vogue  of 
culture,  Tolstoi  and  Amiel,  are 
admirable,  and  through  them  all 
runs  that  undercurrent  of  almost 
profound  persiflage  which  endears 
Matthew  Arnold  to  the  humour 
and  to  the  fancy,  and  which  renders 
his  smile,  like  Heine's,  the  gentle 
irony  of  the  Zeitgeist. 


THE  DAISY  CHAIN  ;  HOPES 
AND  FEARS;  THE  PIL- 
LARS OF  THE  HOUSE; 
HEARTEASE;  DYNEVOR 
TERRACE.* 

OVEB  thirty  years  bridge  over  the 
gulf  between  the  time  when  chil- 
dren first  learned  to  delight  in  the 
romantic  virtue  of  Miss  Yonge's 
works  and  the  present.  They  were 
in  truth  a  creative  departure  for 
the  "  Young  Person,"  and  the 
moralism  of  romance  has,  since  she 
inaugurated  the  era,  succeeded  the 
moralism  of  instruction.  The 
present  edition  is  worthy  of  the 
old  favourites  it  thus  easily  and 
charmingly  exhibits  to  the  world. 


A  CHRISTMAS  LEGEND.* 

Miss  Postgate's  modest  book  of 
verses  has  a  better  claim  on  our 
attention  than  many  more  preten- 
tious volumes.  The  first  part  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  short  poems 
chiefly  on  subjects  connected  with 
the  calendar  of  the  Church,  and 
among  them  are  many  that  would 
find  a  fitting  place  in  our  hymnals. 
The  poem  in  memory  of  the  late  Rev. 
A.  H.  Mackonochie  is  a  particularly 
striking  and  graceful  piece  of  writ- 
ing. The  second  part  is  devoted  to 
lyrics  of  a  secular  character,  and 
contains  further  some  translations 
from  the  French,  German,  and 
Italian,  which  represent  very  hap- 
pily the  spirit  o»f  the  originals.  The 
author's  version  of  Sully  Prud- 
homme's  exquisite  but  untranslat- 
able lyric,  "  0  vous  qui  m'aiderez 
dans  mon  agonic,"  is  worthy  of  note, 
and  we  are  sorry  we  are  compelled 
to  omit  this  and  other  passages  we 
had  marked  for  quotation.  The 
Rev.  J.  S.  Pollock  contributes  a 
preface. 

*  (:  A  Cliristmas  Legend,  and  other 
Verses."  By  ISABELLA  J.  POSTGATE. 
London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.  Bir- 
mingham and  Leicester  :  Midland  Educa- 
tional Co. 


M.  MASSONS  FRENCH 
LITERATURE.! 

The  volume  which  the  late  M. 
Masson  contributed  to  what  pro- 
mises to  be  a  useful  series  of  little 
books  deals  with  the  early  history 
of  literature  in  North  and  South 
France.  The  two  subjects  have 
little  in  common,  and  should  pre- 
ferably have  been  treated  in  differ- 
ent volumes.  M.  Masson  devotes 
some  1GU  pages  to  the  Trouveres, 
showing  the  different  elements 
which  went  to  form  the  character 
of  the  literature  of  Northern 
France.  His  treatment  of  Proven- 
cal literature  and  the  Troubadours 
is  incomplete  and  perfunctory,  and 
would  be  better  omitted.  M. 
Masson,  though  a  man  of  wide 
and  varied  culture  —  was  not  a 
professed  student  either  of  old 

*"The  Daisy  Chain";  <: Hopes  and 
Fears  "  ;  The  Pillars  of   the  House  "  ; 

Heartease  "  :  Dynevor  Terrace."  By 
Charlotte  Yosue.  London:  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.  1888. 

f  "The  Dawn  of  European  Litera- 
ture. French  Literature."  By  Gustave 
MASSOX,B.A.,Univ.  Gallic, etc., London : 
Hociety  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge. 1868. 
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French  or  Provencal,  and  he  seems 
throughout  the  little  book  to  be 
slightly  ultra  crepidam.  There  are 
unfortunately  a  large  number  of 
misprints  and  some  more  serious 
errors  for  which  the  printers  can- 
not be  held  responsible.  Still  the 
book  is  worth  revising,  and  will  be 
useful  to  those  who  wish  to  know 
something,  and  not  too  much,  of 
the  subject. 


THE  TORCH  AND  COLONIAL 
BOOK  CIRCULAR.* 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  E.  A. 
Petherick  the  first  volume  (1887-88) 
of  his  new  bibliographical  magazine, 
and  desire  to  call  attention  to  it  on 
account  of  its  extreme  usefulness 
as  a  record  of  the  better  current 
British  publications.  The  classifica- 
tion adopted  is  a  rough  one  ;  but 
as  the  period  covered  by  each  part 
is  small,  it  is  quite  detailed  enough 
for  practical  purposes.  The  whole 
enterprise,  which  is  mainly  intended, 
we  believe,  for  the  uses  of  the  book 
trade,  but  is  certainly  of  consider- 
able value  as  a  work  of  permanent 
reference,  is  very  conscientiously 
carried  out.  The  most  important 
sections  of  this  volume  are  the  first 
instalment  of  the  editor's  "Biblio- 
graphy of  Australia,"  which  pro- 
mises to  be  by  far  the  most  complete 
contribution  thereto  that  has  yet 
been  attempted  ;  and  the  book-lists 
of  colonial  publications,  which  is, 
we  think,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
It  is  altogether  a  periodical  that 
should  be  on  the  table  of  every 
public  library,  and  lb  really  more 
useful,  because  much  shorter,  than 
the  usual  booksellers'  journals,  such 
as  the  Bookseller  and  Publishers' 
Circular.  The  annual  subscription 
is  six  shillings. 

*  The  Torch  and  Colonial  Hook  ( 'xTOUlaT, 
Edited  by  K  A.  PlBTHBBIOXi    Vol.  J., 

royal  Bvo.  Petterick  &  Co.,  Paternoster 
How. 


REUBEN  SACHS.* 

This  spirited  little  sketch  is  the 
best  piece  of  work  which  Miss  Levy 
has  as  yet  produced.  It  is  short, 
lightly  told,  not  over  elaborated, 
and  yet,  though  a  sketch,  not 
sketchy.  Judith  Quixano  stands 
out  like  some  stately  rose  from 
among  the  rather  sordid  Jewish 
circles  in  which  the  scene  is  set — 
the  women  with  their  tousled 
bediamonded  hair,  rich  bedraggled 
dresses,  and  general  air  of  unwashed 
finery  ;  the  men  narrow-minded  and 
greedy,  without  a  thought  beyond 
the  Stock  Exchange  and  the  mere 
material  objects  of  existence.  Reu- 
ben Sachs  himself  is  rather  a  prig, 
noticeable  chiefly  because  of  the 
poorness  of  the  company  in  which 
he  finds  himself. 


FAITHFUL  &  UNFAITHFUL. f 

This  is  a  reprint  of  a  novel  which 
has  had  a  considerable  vogue  in 
America.  Its  purpose — for  it  is  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  one — is  to 
hold  Tip  to  reprehension  the  lax 
laws  on  the  subject  of  divorce  which 
obtain  many  of  the  States.  In 
England  we  know  nothing  of  the 
legal  methods  by  which  Gilbert  is 
divorced  from  his  wife,  Constance, 
who  is  guilty  of  no  fault  and  does 
not  desire  a  divorce,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  feel  any  great  interest 
in  the  denotement. 

As  a  story  the  book  has  the 
defects  of  its  qualities.  There  is 
some  good  analysis  of  character, 
some  fair  descriptions  <>f  New  York 
social  life — but  how  terribly  bour- 
geois it  all  is  !  The  English  is,  of 
course,  American. 

*"  Reuben  Sachs:  A  Sketch."  By 
Amy  Levy.    Macmillan  A  Co.,  1889. 

t  "Faithful  and  Unfaithful."  By 
Mak<;aki:tLki<:.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  188lJ. 
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YOUNG  ME.  AINSLIE'S  COUKTSHIP. 

By  F.  C.  PHILIPS. 

Chapter  V. 

Philip's  visit  to  Isleworth  Park  was  to  him  exceedingly  pleasant. 
There  were  most  of  the  men  he  knew  in  the  county  there,  and 
many  that  he  had  not  previously  met,  but  whom  he  found  very 
good  fellows.  The  shooting  turned  out  to  be  even  better  than 
might  have  been  expected  for  the  time  of  year,  and  the  evenings, 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  ladies,  were  extremely  companion- 
able. 

There  was  the  usual  mixture,  of  course,  of  men  from  London 
and  men  from  the  country;  men  who  were  obviously  treading  the 
extreme  peaks  of  fashion,  and  men  whose  demeanour  and  bearing 
proclaimed  them  as  ignorant  of  anything  unconnected  with 
business  and  its  paths,  as  is  a  prize  pig  of  the  Eastern  Question, 
or  a  parish  beadle  of  the  Integral  Calculus. 

But  in  a  country  house  it  is  always  easy  for  the  hostess,  with 
tact,  to  avoid  a  combination  of  jarring  elements.  And  particular 
care  would  seem  on  this  occasion  to  have  been  exercised ;  so  that, 
roughly,  it  may  be  said  Philip  had  never  been  in  a  lazy  way 
more  comfortable  than  he  now  found  himself. 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  be  sometimes  thoroughly  lazy  !  It  is  all 
very  well  to  talk  about  the  honesty  and  dignity  of  work — work 
with  a  great  capital  W  to  it — and  to  proclaim  the  regularity  of 
your  own  habits.  The  men  who  talk  in  this  way  are  usually  the 
most  irregular,  and  least  to  be  relied  upon  of  any ;  just  as  the 
men  who  are  always  ready  at  a  minutes  notice  with  their  fists  in 
their  pockets  and  the  determination  of  Thermopylae  written  large 
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on  their  foreheads,  are  the  very  first  upon  occasion  of  real  danger 
to  recommend  caution,  and  to  talk  about  the  sacredness  of  life 
when  it  is  put  into  your  hands  as  a  trust. 

Philip  was  a  man  who  talked  very  little,  indeed  hardly  at  all, 
and  who  as  yet  had  certainly  not  had  even  the  chance  of  doing 
anything.  Both  nature  and  fortune  had  been  kind  to  him  in 
some  ways,  and  cruel  in  others  ;  and  he,  regardless  of  each,  had 
lightly  whistled  his  way  down  the  path  of  life,  his  plans  being 
the  few  I  have  already  indicated,  his  wants  none,  because  he  had 
none  that  could  not  be  satisfied  at  once,  and  his  general  tempera- 
ment that  of  Father  Christmas  in  a  more  than  usually  genial 
frame  of  mind.  Such  men  as  these  are  often  magnetiques  sans 
le  savoir,  and  have  an  irresistible  attraction,  not  for  women  only, 
but  for  children  at  the  same  time  ;  which  shows  how  simple  must 
be  their  character. 

Before  Philip  had  been  at  Isleworth  Park  a  couple  of  days, 
he  discovered  that  there  was  a  young  lady  in  the  house  in  whom 
he  was,  to  put  it  mildly,  considerably  interested.  Her  name  was 
Florence  Keane,  and  she  was  daughter  of  the  junior  partner  of 
the  ancient  and  eminent  banking  house  of  Twitsen,  Kitson, 
Dearlove  and  Keane,  and  was  staying  with  her  father  at  the 
Endesleighs'.  I  may  dispose  of  her  father  very  briefly.  When 
actually  engaged  at  business,  he  attended  to  it  with  all  his  heart 
and  soul.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  the  master's  eye  is  always  about,  the 
crop  will  pull  through  almost  any  weather.  If  the  master's  eye 
is  not  about,  the  sun  will  do  very  little  of  itself  against  the  birds, 
and  the  crop  will  have  none  of  what  Hodge  calls  'generally  look- 
ing after,'  which  seems  to  mean,  when  Hodge  gets  it  to  do,  sitting 
on  a  gate  and  whistling  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  with  occasional 
intervals  for  bread  and  cheese,  cold  bacon,  and  hard  ale."  , 

In  fulfilment  of  his  belief  in  this  important  maxim,  Mr.  Keane 
had  his  eye  about  in  Lombard  Street  five  days  a  week  from  ten 
to  four,  and  on  the  sixth  day  from  ten  to  two ;  and  he  then  used 
to  drive  home  in  his  barouche,  rarely  talking  to  his  daughter, 
who  always  came  to  fetch  him,  if  possible,  except  in  monosyllables, 
and  even  those  not  always  articulate.  He  was  thinking,  poor 
man,  of  his  many  ventures  and  of  his  numerous  responsibilities. 
When  lie  got  homo,  he  would  bless  his  fortune  if  there  were  no 
dinner-party  or  invitation  to  dinner,  and,  as  far  as  he  himself  was 
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concerned,  would  enjoy  sitting  up  till  twelve  o'clock  over  a  pint 
of  port,  of  undoubted  vintage,  and  a  couple  of  cigars  with  whose 
history  he  was  personally  acquainted.  Such  was  his  life,  and  his 
doctors  had  several  times  told  him  that  with  only  ordinary  care 
of  himself  he  would  certainly  live  to  seventy,  or  might  very  well 
hope  for  eighty-five  or  ninety,  for  that  his  constitution  had,  in 
their  way  of  putting  it,  settled  itself. 

Mr.  Keane  was  a  widower ;  he  was  rather  more  pleasant,  both 
in  manners  and  appearance,  than  were  the  bulk  of  well-to-do 
men  of  his  age.  Indeed,  he  was  really  a  very  good-natured  man, 
and  always  tried  to  adapt  himself  to  his  company  ;  and  with 
men  a  good-natured  disposition  goes  far  to  fashion  pleasant 
features.  It  would  be  no  praise  to  say  that  he  was  devoid  of 
selfishness,  as  he  could  gratify  his  slightest  wish  without  even 
throwing  a  shadow  across  the  wishes  of  other  people ;  and  he  was 
very  much  attached  to  his  only  child.  I  believe,  indeed,  if  a 
jury  of  London  physicians  had  declared  permanent  residence  in 
Mentone  to  be  necessary  for  her  he  would,  at  any  sacrifice  of 
his  own  feelings,  have  retired  from  active  participation  in  the 
affairs  of  the  bank,  which  had  long  become  as  dear  to  him  as  are 
his  stable-yard  and  kennels  to  a  master  of  hounds,  and  have  gone 
to  the  Riviera  as  cheerfully  as  if  he  had  been  offered  and  were 
taking  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

And  this  reminds  me  that  I  have  given  no  description  of 
Florence  Keane  herself.  The  women  who  are  the  best-looking, 
or  who,  at  any  rate,  impress  men  the  most,  are  those  whose 
beauty  it  is  impossible  to  describe  and  to  praise  as  if  they  were 
a  piece  of  Sevres  or  Dresden  china.  The  women  who  leave  an 
impression  on  you  are  those  about  whom  there  is  some  strong 
point,  such  as  their  height,  or  the  strength  of  their  features,  or, 
it  may  be,  even  nothing  more  than  the  colour  of  their  eyes  or 
hair. 

In  his  estimate  of  female  beauty,  man  has  hardly  yet  got  much 
beyond  the  barbarous  age,  which  delights  in  brightly-tinted  calico 
and  sparkling  glass  beads,  while  it  probably  would  regard  with 
contempt  a  parure  of  black  pearls,  and  prefer  a  gorgeous  leopard's 
skin  rug  to  the  most  exquisite  jacket  of  sable  tail  or  silver  fox 
that  was  ever  purchased  in  St.  Petersburg  itself.  Thus,  then,  I 
may  briefly  say  that  Florence  would  hardly  have  been  noticed 
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at  all  by  the  young  squires  at  an  ordinary  hunt  ball,  while  an 
attache  or  a  guardsman  would  have  singled  her  out  at  once  from 
the  whole  coterie.  As  for  her  features,  I  cannot  make  for  my 
lady  readers  the  sort  of  summary  of  her  virtues  that  you  see 
in  a  catalogue  at  Tattersall's — "  Chestnut  filly,  four  years,  splendid 
action ;  goes  well  in  single  and  double  harness,  a  good  hunter 
and  fast." 

Florence  was  tall  for  her  age,  her  face  was  very  pale,  and, 
though  her  eyes  were  dark,  her  hair  was  light  auburn.  Her 
figure  was  that  of  a  girl  who  has  learnt  to  "  bear  her  body  "  in 
London,  but  who  still  retains  all  the  freshness  of  country  life. 
Such,  very  briefly,  was  her  appearance ;  and,  as  I  have  already 
hinted,  it  was  of  that  kind  of  which  your  ordinary  ball-room 
young  gentleman  would,  to  use  the  phraseology  of  his  native  rank 
in  life,  think  small  beer,  but  which  would,  none  the  less,  make 
observant  men  pause. 

Chapter  VI. 

Now  it  so  happened  one  morning  that  the  hounds  met  at  Five 
Coppices,  a  noted  meet,  being  in  the  very  centre  of  the  district 
of  four  or  five  large  country  houses,  all,  as  a  rule,  more  or  less 
full  of  guests,  so  that  the  place  and  its  surroundings  were  known 
in  that  neighbourhood  as  "  The  Squiriries." 

Foxes  in  this  paradise  for  bond  fide  members  of  the  red-coated 
clan  are  only  just  not  too  plentiful ;  and  the  breed  has  been 
improved  by  judiciously  turning  down  every  now  and  then 
some  great  strong  brutes  from  Norway  almost  the  size  of  a  collie, 
and  with  the  patience  and  tenacity  of  a  wolf.  There  is  a  liberal 
compensation  fund,  the  farmers  are  all  friendly,  and  most  of  them 
do  a  good  bit  of  business  in  the  way  of  breeding  and  making 
weight  carriers. 

So  that  when  once  you  hear  "  Gone  away !  gone  away !  gone 
away ! "  the  only  thing  you  need  trouble  yourself  about  is  to 
avoid  the  contretemps  of  being  thrown  out,  a  thing  not  at  all 
unlikely  in  a  country  which  is  not  only  difficult  but  uncertain, 
and  which,  if  planned  in  model,  would  be  the  ideal  of  a  fox- 
hunter's  Kriegspiel. 

Miss  Keane,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  hunting,  came  out 
with  her  father,  who  had  never  been  a  brilliant  rider,  or  cared  to 
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distinguish  himself  that  way,  but  who  was  yet  as  much  at  home 
in  the  pigskin  as — although  not  a  trained  lawyer — he  was  on  the 
bench  at  Petty  or  Quarter  Sessions.  He  rode  an  immense  iron 
grey  with  a  good  deal  of  bone,  but  devoid  of  that  tendency  to 
kicking  which  seems  almost  as  peculiar  to  iron  greys  as  are 
bolting  and  rearing  to  chestnuts.  Florence,  with  whom  he  kept 
as  closely  as  if  he  were  her  groom,  rode  a  pretty  little  flea-bitten 
grey,  with  evidently  enough  of  true  Arab  blood  in  it  to  make 
it  a  match  in  a  long  run  for  her  father's  immense  weight  carrier. 

Philip  was  mounted  by  Mr.  Endesleigh  on  a  brute  for  which 
that  gentleman  made  many  unnecessary  apologies.  It  was  as 
ugly  an  animal  as  could  be  seen  in  a  day's  march.  Its  immense 
ribs  showed  through  its  sides  like  those  of  an  iron  coasting- vessel 
in  her  declining  years  ;  its  legs  were  strong  and  sound,  but  marvels 
of  hideousness.  It  was  rat-tailed,  ewe-necked,  and  had  a  head 
like  that  of  an  ichthyosaurus,  with  eyes  to  match.  There  was 
also  a  distinct  tendency  towards  string-haltedness,  together  with 
an  aggravating  habit  of  shaking  the  head  from  time  to  time,  as  if 
experimenting  to  see  how  a  curb  and  strong  gag-snaffle  can  best 
be  shaken  off  at  one  single  twist.  Altogether,  it  was  an  unpleasant 
and  uncompromising  monster,  and  the  grooms,  ignorant  of  what 
Philip  could  do,  grinned  as  they  saw  the  creature  convey  him 
down  the  avenue  at  an  angle  of  forty-five,  off  side  leading, 
and  with  ominous  contortions  and  twitchings  of  its  entire 
system. 

Philip,  for  his  own  part,  saw  he  had  a  "beast"  to  deal  with,  so 
he  looked  wrell  both  to  his  girths  and  stirrup  leathers,  then  to  the 
martingale,  and  thus  having  made  a  general  survey  settled  him- 
self down  into  his  seat  and  touched  his  gentleman  up  with  the 
spurs,  to  let  him  understand  at  the  outset  that  business  was  the 
order  of  the  da}r.  The  monster  took  the  hint  more  suo ;  he  put 
down  his  head  and  lashed  out  viciously.  By  way  of  answer  he 
got  a  good  jerk  on  the  curb  alone,  with  a  second  and  sharper 
touch  of  the  spur;  then  he  shook  his  ugly  old  Roman-nosed  head 
and  began  to  consider  matters  seriously,  still  proceeding  at  a  pace- 
which  was  a  mixture  of  contortions  expressive  of  rage,  disgust, 
and  a  general  conviction  that  Englishmen  as  horsemen  had  ceased 
to  be  gentlemen,  and  were  going  to  the  devil. 

He  was  the  sort  of  horse  that  would  ha     delighted  Mason,  or 
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Assheton  Smith,  or  Captain  Brooke,  but  would  be  by  no  means 
amusing  to  riders  of  an  ordinary  type.  The  continuous  strain  he 
threw  upon  the  wrists  was  of  itself  enough  to  worry  any  man. 
If  there  is  a  vice  in  a  horse  which  is  more  dangerous  than 
another,  it  is  rearing ;  if  there  is  one  more  annoying  and  trouble- 
some, it  is  boring.  A  boring  horse,  that  does  his  best  to  take 
both  your  arms  out  at  the  shoulder,  may  be  a  most  estimable 
beast  in  other  respects,  but  he  is  not  exactly  the  horse  one  would 
choose  for  one's  own  private  riding.  If  one  is  to  exercise  one's 
arms  without  recourse  to  the  artificial  resources  of  a  gymnasium, 
most  of  us  would  prefer  to  get  the  smith's  permission  to  swinging 
a  sledge  in  his  forge  for  half-an-hour,  or  to  taking  our  turn 
in  the  sawpit.  The  sledge  gives  far  the  prettiest  work,  and,  if 
its  weight  be  judiciously  selected,  is  an  admirable  tonic  for 
young  men  who  have  worked  their  heads  too  much  and  their 
bodies  too  little. 

The  day  was  the  usual  kind  of  day.  and  the  company  had  the 
usual  kind  of  sport.  The  earth  stoppers  and  other  subordinates 
had  done  their  duty ;  three  foxes  did  not  break  cover  at  once 
and  go  off  due  north,  south-west  by  west,  and  south-east  by 
east,  nor  was  there  a  chop  in  covert  or  any  other  such  unpleasant 
incident. 

An  immense  dog  broke  quietly  away,  and  was  soon  spied  by 
an  old  farmer  keeping  watch  on  his  own  account  on  an  eminence 
— one  of  those  fine  old  men  who  hunt  for  the  day's  sport,  and 
not  for  personal  glory  or  with  any  view  to  an  ultimate  deal. 
This  old  sage  remained  silent  and  immovable  till  Reynard  could 
no  longer  hope  to  sneak  back  into  cover,  and  no  longer  ran  any 
risk  of  being  chopped,  and  then  he  cantered  off  slowly  after 
him,  waving  his  weather-worn  old  cap,  and  with  a  shout  of 
"  Gone  away ! "  that  must  have  been  heard  in  every  adjacent 
hamlet. 

The  hounds  were  on  in  a  minute.  It  was  a  light  southerly 
wind,  and  the  air  was  warm  and  moist.  The  scent  lay,  so  that, 
as  the  huntsman  remarked,  the  hounds  seemed  to  see  it  rather 
than  anything  else;  they  kept  their  noses  so  high  in  the  air,  much 
the  same  as  if  they  were  hunting  the  stag.  And  now  Philip's 
horse  began  to  improve  under  difficulties.  That  astute  animal 
saw  that  he  was  not  going  to  be  made  a  fool  of,  nor  would  be 
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allowed  to  make  a  fool  of  his  rider.  He  saw  that  if  there  was 
work  to  be  done  he  would  be  headed  straight  for  it,  and  exactly 
as  the  men  who  give  the  most  trouble  in  garrison  or  barracks 
are  often  the  most  to  be  relied  upon  in  active  service,  so  he 
began  to  show  his  good  qualities.  He  almost  seemed  to  take 
Philip  into  his  confidence,  and  to  say  to  him,  "  Well,  I  can  see 
that  you  mean  business.  It's  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you.  You 
just  sit  quiet  and  leave  the  rest  to  me,  and  we  will  show  some  of 
these  daisy-cutting  lubbers  how  to  do  it."  If  Belphegor  ever 
entered  the  body  of  a  horse,  and  if  devils  enter  swine,  why  should 
they  not  horses  ?  Belphegor  this  day  was  animated  by  his  super- 
natural namesake.  He  went  straight  for  everything,  without 
needing  hands  down  to  keep  him  in  the  path  of  duty.  In  fact, 
as  Philip  said  afterwards,  you  might  almost  have  ridden  him  with 
a  packthread.  And  a  strange  sort  of  intelligence  seemed  to  have 
possessed  him.  It  appeared  as  though  he  had  treasured  up 
memories  of  the  country,  and  were  making  use  of  them  on  his 
own  account.  It  would  be  tedious  to  go  into  details.  Let  me 
describe  the  conduct  of  this  most  admirable  beast  by  saying  that 
he  did  all  he  could  to  take  the  responsibility  of  the  day's  work 
upon  himself,  and  that  he  performed  his  duties  with  will  and 
intelligence. 

There  is  an  end  to  everything,  even  to  the  longest  day's  run  in 
existence.  The  hounds  were  now  running  in  that  steady  manner 
which  often  denotes  the  finish,  and  the  hunt  reached  the  brow  of  a 
hill  where  there  was  a  small  coppice.  Reynard  knew  this  of  old. 
It  was  too  small  to  shelter  anything  much  larger  than  a  field 
mouse,  but  there  was  a  valley  below  with  a  little  trout  stream 
rippling  through  its  midst,  bubbling  over  rocks  and  boulders  and 
under  quaint  stone  bridges.  Here,  in  holes  in  the  bank,  poor 
old  Reynard  had  often  hidden  himself  before,  and  for  it,  as  his 
ultimum  refugium,  he  now  made. 

Down  the  hill  he  limped  or  straggled,  all  strength  failing 
his  weary  limbs,  till  he  reached  the  water  side.  Then  he 
plunged  into  the  stream  and  sneaked  between  some  piles  into 
a  big  hole  under  the  bank.  Philip  in  the  first  flight  had  his  eye 
on  him. 

Now  there  is  all  the  difference  in  this  world  between  love  of 
sport  and  skill  at  it  and  in  it  (which  may  be  acquired — and  often 
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is),  and  woodcraft,  which  is  an  innate  gift.  Take  Gordon 
Cumming  and  St.  Croix :  they  were  shekarries  to  the  backbone. 
Their  view  of  animals  of  every  kind  was  that  they  were  made  to 
be  killed.  On  the  other  hand,  take  Waterton,  who  would  not 
allow  a  gun  to  be  fired  on  his  estate,  and  would  declare  that  even 
owls  were  sensible  to  kindness.  Philip  was  both  keen  at  wood- 
craft and  a  born  sportsman,  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  clearly 
his  duty  to  the  company  that  the  day's  sport  should  terminate  in 
a  complete  fashion. 

He  was  off  Belphegor's  back  in  a  moment.  That  brute  at  any 
rate  could  be  trusted  for  a  few  minutes  to  do  nothing  more  than 
to  blow  out  his  lungs  and  shake  himself.  Then  he  jumped  into 
the  stream,  and,  making  for  the  hole,  thrust  in  his  arm.  This 
was  a  somewhat  dangerous  experiment,  but  his  boldness  met  with 
its  reward.  There  was  just  a  minute's  struggle,  and  then  Philip 
had  scrambled  on  to  the  bank  with  Reynard  in  his  hands,  and 
was  holding  him  up  with  both  of  them  high  above  his  head  in 
the  most  approved  fashion. 

The  huntsman  was  by  his  side  in  a  moment,  head,  brush,  and 
four  pads  were  at  once  dismembered,  and  then  the  quivering 
carcase  of  the  poor  brute  that  had  made  so  brave  a  struggle  for 
its  life  was  thrown  among  the  hounds  and  rent  to  pieces  in  a 
second. 

The  brush  found  its  way  to  Miss  Keane,  in  whose  hat  it  was 
deftly  fixed  by  the  master  himself.  The  head  was  by  prescription 
Philip's  own,  to  be  dealt  with  as  he  might  think  proper.  The 
pads  were  almost  scrambled  for  by  some  young  gentlemen  in 
jackets,  who  had  not  acquitted  themselves  at  all  ungallantly 
during  the  day. 

Then  was  held  a  council  of  war.  All  agreed  that  it  was  too 
late  to  draw  again  that  day  ;  it  was  also  put,  and  carried  nem.  con., 
that  it  had  been  an  admirable  run.  The  flasks  of  cherry  brandy 
and  curaroa,  and  sherry  and  brandy,  together  with  cigar  cases, 
found  their  way  from  hand  to  hand ;  and  then  girths  were 
slackened  and  saddles  carefully  readjusted,  and  people  began 
to  separate  in  various  directions,  the  pack  going  off  at  its  quiet 
covert  trot  to  avoid  still'  limbs  next  morning;  the  others  going 
as  you  will. 

Philip  rode  up  to  Miss   Keane.    "It  is  six  miles  home,"  he 
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said,  "  and  according  to  all  rules  we  ought  to  devote  at  the  very 
least  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  them.  What  has  become  of 
your  father  ? " 

"  I  don't  know/'  she  said  ;  adding,  with  a  smile,  "  I  am  rather 
afraid  he  has  been  thrown  out." 

"I  hope  he  has  not  met  with  an  accident,"  exclaimed  Philip, 
with  a  devout  enthusiasm  and  anxiety  that  was  almost  comical. 

"Oh,  no,  I  am  sure  he  has  not;  anyhow,  my  dear  old  father 
never  does  £et  hurt.  It  is  a  wonder  to  me  he  doesn't,  for  he  is 
always  getting  a  purl.  But  he  has  the  heart  of  a  schoolboy,  and 
I  am  sure  that  if  anything  has  happened  it  is  no  worse  than  a 
shaking  at  the  most,  or  what  the  surgeons  call  severe  contusions 
of  the  ribs  and  cartilages." 

"  You  seem  well  up  in  surgical  matters,"  said  Philip. 

"  Well,"  she  answered,  "  I  got  hold  of  one  of  those  gentlemen 
once  at  dinner,  and  I  put  him  through  his  facings  about  these 
things.  After  telling  me  that  he  was  letting  me  into  secrets  as 
terrible  as  those  of  Freemasonry,  he  imparted  to  me  enough  to 
make  me  quite  learned.  Let  me  put  you  up  to  a  few  of  the 
things,  Mr.  Ainslie." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,"  said  Philip. 

"'Ecchymosis  of  the  eye'  means  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
black  eye.  It  may  be  severe  or  slight,  and  it  may  be  extensive 
or  limited.  If  severe  and  extensive — which  only  means  bad  in 
six  syllables  instead  of  one — it  should  be  treated  with  leeches.  If 
not  it  should  be  left  to  nature.  That  is  a  specimen  of  the  way 
in  which  the}7  darken  knowledge  by  words  without  understanding. 
Then,  if  you  have  strained  your  ribs  a  bit,  they  say  that  there  is 
no  positive  fracture,  but  that  the  intercostal  membranes  need 
support,  and  they  put  you  on  your  back  for  a  fortnight  with 
bandages  round  you,  coming  to  ask  you  how  you  are  and  to  look 
at  your  tongue  three  times  a  clay.  You  are  really  not  half  so 
bad  as  a  little  boy  whom  a  big  boy  has  thrashed  with  a  ground 
ash  sapling,  and  who  has  to  go  about  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
And  you  certainly  stand  in  no  need  of  a  diet  of  rusks  and  barley- 
water." 

"  You  don't  seem  to  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  surgeons,  Miss 
Keane." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  say  that  these  gentlemen  don't  know  their  busi- 
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ness,  but  I  insist  upon  it  that  they  belong  to  the  great  class  of 
jobbing  tradesmen  of  whom  John  Leech  first  taught  us  the 
natural  history,  and  has  been  followed  by  Sullivan  in  his  British 
Tradesman  and  British  Workman.  Oh,  no,  if  ever  I  had  an 
accident  I  would  be  taken  to  the  nearest  public  hospital  as  a 
paying  patient.  There  you  get  proper  attention,  and  not  too 
much  of  it ;  you  are  looked  after  carefully,  but  are  not  made  the 
subject  of  needless  fuss.  Those  are  my  opinions,  Mr.  Ainslie, 
although  I  do  not  know  how  far  you  concur  with  them." 

Philip  replied,  in  the  most  courtly  manner,  that  the  perfection 
of  common  sense  was  the  perfection  of  wisdom,  and  that  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  what  Miss  Keane  had  said,  there  could  be  no 
doubt.  There  is  the  rough  treatment,  he  explained,  and  the 
cosseting  treatment.  If  you  are  dealing  with  a  healthy  adult  or 
a  big  boy,  you  want  that  rough-and-ready  treatment  which 
old  Abernethy  only  exaggerated  in  his  manner,  being  in  practice 
the  most  cautious  of  men  and  the  least  rough-and-ready  of  his 
contemporaries.  If  you  are  dealing  with  a  sickly  woman  or 
a  delicate  child,  you  must  adopt  judicious  cosseting.  But  even 
so,  what  would  you  do  with  the  child  that  persists  in  crying  with 
a  slight  pain  ?  You  would  be  mad  to  give  it  opiates  ;  you  must 
simply  let  it  howl  until  it  is  tired. 

Now  this  was  a  somewhat  unsympathetic  way  to  talk  apropos 
of  a  possible  accident  to  old  Mr.  Keane,  even  if  a  cheerful  way  ; 
but  Miss  Keane  remarked,  with  the  air  of  a  chairman  closing  a 
discussion,  that  her  father  had  the  luck  of  nine  other  men 
and  his  own,  both  in  business  and  out  of  it,  and  that  she  for  her 
part  felt  no  anxiety.  This  view  of  the  situation  Philip,  of 
course,  accepted,  and  there  was  consequently  no  more  to  be  said 
on  the  subject ;  nor,  indeed,  would  there  have  been  time  for 
more,  as  they  were  now  close  upon  the  gates  of  Isle  worth  Park, 
and  were  in  a  few  minutes  standing  in  the  hall.  They  were 
certainly  not  the  first  arrivals,  but  they  were  also  by  no  means 
the  last.  It  was  five  o'clock,  and  dinner  would  be  served  as 
usual  at  eight.  The  men  were  invited  to  repair  to  the  billiard- 
room  to  do  as  they  pleased  in  the  interval.  Philip  went  there, 
and  found — for  it  was  a  sociable  house — sixpenny  pool  going  on  at 
a  rather  lingering  rate,  as  everybody  was  playing ;  and  a  servant 
busy  with  drinks,  of  which  the  favourite  seemed  to  be  a  seductive 
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one,  but  hardly  to  be  recommended  by  the  faculty,  consisting  of 
equal  portions  of  red  or  green  cura^oa  with  brown  brandy.  One 
young  subaltern  was  so  stimulated  of  this  genial  cordial  as  to 
carol  out,  in  his  voice  hardly  as  yet  cracked — 

"  Vive  V amour  I    Cigars  and  cognac  ! 
Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  on  these  we'll  bivouac." 

After  which  he  turned  scarlet  with  sudden  consciousness  of  his 
breach  of  decorum,  and  retreated  humbly  into  the  furthest  comer 
of  the  remote  window-seat. 

The  conversation  was  mixed  but  unanimous.  Here,  as  else- 
where, until  it  was  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  nothing  was  talked 
about  except  the  run,  which  it  was  agreed  was  equal  to  anything 
recorded  that  season  in  the  Field.  And  then  the  dressing-bell 
rang  and  they  separated,  to  meet  again  at  dinner. 


(To  be  continued.} 


WOKK  AND  WOEKEES. 


XIV. 

THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY". 
Iy  C.  F,  MALLET. 

It  lias  been  said  that  the  problem  of  this  generation  is  to  make 
benevolence  scientific.  It  is  no  longer  believed  that  the  purposes 
of  charity  are  adequately  fulfilled  by  the  mere  conjunction  of 
generosit}^  and  opulence ;  and  an  increasing  number  admit  that 
little  else  but  harm  is  done  by  the  multitude  of  kind-hearted 
folks,  who,  piloted  only  by  their  intermittent  emotions,  go  out 
into  the  world  with  a  handbag  to  "do  good."  Gradually  with 
the  turning  of  people's  thoughts  towards  the  problem,  there  has 
come  a  good  deal  of  doubt  whether,  after  all,  the  great  resources 
lavished  every  year  in  London  upon  benevolent  designs,  have 
so  far  appreciably  diminished  the  difficulties  of  the  poor,  and 
whether  the  poverty  of  certain  classes  is  to  be  encountered  or 
amended  by  any  system  hitherto  invented  of  administering 
charitable  relief.  The  solution  of  these  questions  seems  as  far  off 
as  ever.  But  the  love  of  disorder  is  slowly  dying  out.  To 
approach  the  problem  of  poverty  may  still  be  to  grope  in  the  dark- 
ness.  Only  in  the  distance  there  is  now  some  glimmering  of  light. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  a  group  of  eminent  men,  alive  to  the 
misconceptions  with  which  charity  was  encumbered,  and  to  the 
incalculable  waste  of  generous  effort,  set  to  work  to  found  a  Society 
which  should  devote  itself  to  this  department  of  reform,  and 
which  should  endeavour  to  convince  the  world,  by  fearless  precept 
and  example,  that  charity  has  in  it  nothing  antagonistic  to 
thoughtful  methods,  discrimination  and  care.  The  objects  of  the 
society  which  arose  on  this  foundation  it  is  not  easy  to  define. 
Since  those  early  days  its  aims  have  often  altered.  But,  viewed 
in  a  broad  light,  they  may  best  be  taken  as  they  are  expressed 
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in  one  of  the  last  annual  reports  of  the  society,  resolved  into  a 
twofold  task  :— 

"  To  educate  the  community  and  the  almoner  that  acts  for  the  community,  so 
that  private  and  personal  influence  shall  have  its  fullest  effect  for  good  ;  to  help 
the  almoner  to  obtain  information  in  regard  to  charities  a  id  cas:s  of  distress  ;  to 
set  on  foot  and  work  upon  methods  of  assistance  that  may  prove  remedial,  and  to 
suppress  and  discountenance  methods  that  are  injurious  or  proposals  that  are 
fraudulent ;  to  draw  together  those  who  can  help,  that  they  may  aid  one  another 
by  work  and  means ;  to  organise  the  supply  of  remedies  an.l  relief  in  connection 
with  the  charities  and  in  co-operation  with  the  Poor  Law." 

"And  on  the  other  side — To  educate  the  alms-receiver,  so  that  he  shall,  if 
possible,  become  independent  of  alms  in  future  ;  to  assist  him,  so  that,  if  possible, 
his  distress  may  be  stayed  ;  and  if  that  be  not  possible,  to  leave  it  to  the  Poor 
Law  to  assist  him,  unless  sickness  or  misfortune  has  undone  a  life  of  thrift  and 
brave  endeavour — for  then  private  charity  may  well  come  to  the  rescue." 

It  cannot  be  said  that  these  aims  have  always  been  steadily 
followed,  or  that  they  have  been  everywhere  fully  grasped. 
They  are  an  expansion  of  the  skeleton  statement  in  which  the 
Society's  tenets  were  originally  set  forth.  Some  may  rejoice 
that  in  the  process  of  development  it  has  found  better  guidance. 
Others  may  grieve  that  it  has  gone  wofully  astray.  But  the 
changes  and  the  growth  are  undoubted,  in  the  face  of  many 
difficulties,  and  in  spite  of  misunderstandings  as  frequent  as 
the  foibles  which  it  has  assailed. 

As  a  matter  of  machinery,  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
may  be  looked  at  in  two  aspects.  First  of  all  there  is  the 
central  office,  with  its  home  in  Buckingham's  rickety  old  palace 
beside  Charing  Cross.  And  secondly,  all  over  London,  in  all 
the  Poor  Law  Unions,  there  is  spread  a  great  federation  of  forty 
district  committees.  It  may  be  broadly  stated  that  the  function 
of  the  central  office  is  to  organize  with  a  view  to  education,  and 
the  function  of  the  district  committees  is  to  organize  with  a  view 
to  relief.  Only  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  by  relief 
is  meant  not  only  the  dispensing  of  the  ransom-money  of  the 
wealthy,  but  the  work  of  directing  charitable  endeavour  so  as 
most  effectually  to  help  the  poor.  The  central  office  is  the 
fountain-head  from  which  the  rest  of  the  work  of  the  society 
has  sprung.  There,  in  a  painted  chamber,  rich  with  the  mould- 
ings of  some  forgotten  architect,  the  governing  council  of  the 
society  meets.  There  assemble  the  administrative  committee 
and  its  various  sub-committees,  and  the  special  committees  which 
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are  from  time  to  time  appointed  to  examine  and  report  on  special 
subjects.  There,  in  close  connection  with  the  hospitals  and  con- 
valescent homes,  is  a  big  compartment  devoted  to  medical,  surgical 
and  convalescent  work.  There  too,  over  the  way,  are  the  head- 
quarters of  the  youngest  of  the  society's  enterprises,  its  emigration 
work.  There  is  prepared  the  monthly  review,  in  which  the 
society,  within  the  first  few  weeks  of  every  month,  enunciates 
and  debates  its  principles,  branding  the  heretics  and  admonishing 
the  weak-kneed,  and  sometimes  chronicles  its  needs.  There  too 
is  another  great  department  which  forms  perhaps  the  least  attrac- 
tive, but  not  the  least  necessary,  part  of  the  society's  action,  the 
department  which  investigates  cases  of  imposture,  and  examines 
for  public  warning  the  records  of  the  lives  of  rogues.  There  are 
kept  the  annals  of  many  sham  philanthropies  and  the  stored 
traditions  of  much  impudent  chicane.  This  part  of  the  society's 
duty  is  not  agreeable.  It  creates  many  vigilant  enemies ;  for 
few  who  have  not  studied  the  strange  chronicles  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  have  any  notion  of  the  number  or  ma- 
noeuvres of  these  impostors,  who  live  upon  the  spendthrift  in- 
discretion of  their  victims,  and  generally  dedicate  the  afternoon 
of  their  careers  to  attacking  with  ceaseless  animosity  the  society 
which  has  exposed  them  to  the  world.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
meddle  in  these  matters.  The  work  is  police  work,  and  it  soils 
the  hands.  But  when  policemen  are  engrossed  in  projects  of 
philanthropy,  philanthropists  are  driven  to  doing  the  work  of 
the  police. 

Under  the  moral  control  of  the  central  office  lies  the  federation 
of  committees  of  which  it  is  the  head.  To  a  certain  extent  the 
district  committees  are  branches  of  the  central  office.  The 
central  office  is  the  parent.  To  it,  after  the  manner  of  children, 
most  of  them  look  for  an  income,  which  they  graciously  accept, 
and  for  wise  counsels  which  they  ungraciously  refuse.  But 
besides  this  they  have  an  independent  existence  of  their  own. 
Of  course  they  differ  immensely.  Some  are  always  busy  and 
overworked ;  others  are  lethargic.  Some  develop ;  others  stag- 
nate. Some  are  satisfied  with  narrow  views,  and  checked  by 
easy  barriers.  Others  endeavour,  among  many  little  cares,  to 
keep  a  larger  ideal  before  their  eyes.  But  in  the  main,  the  aims 
of  all,  though  occasionally  suffered  to  recede  into  the  distance, 
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are  the  same.  To  maintain  in  every  district  of  London  an 
office  which  shall  be  the  centre  and  meeting  ground  of  charitable 
work,  irrespective  of  sect  and  creed ;  to  keep  recorded  informa- 
tion open  to  every  comer  of  endowments  and  institutions  which 
may  benefit  the  poor ;  to  stimulate  Londoners  to  the  difficult 
duty,  which  they  are  always  ready  to  recognise  when  they  go 
out  of  town,  of  knowing  and  thinking  of  their  poorer  neighbours, 
and  of  attempting  by  careful  and  troublesome  effort  to  understand 
their  needs  and  to  find  the  right  cure  for  their  distresses ;  to 
enlist  in  this  high  service  the  community  around  them,  the  clerg}^ 
of  all  denominations,  the  guardians,  the  vestry,  the  magistrate, 
the  great  institutions,  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  the  sister- 
hoods and  homes,  the  doctors,  the  missionaries,  the  friendly 
societies,  the  clubs,  the  trades  unions,  the  wealthy,  the  leisured, 
the  business-folk,  and  last  but  not  least  the  great  group  of 
working  men  ; — these  are  the  aims  of  the  district  committees, 
and  the  task  is  one  which  it  needs  a  long  lifetime  to  achieve. 
The  work  of  each  committee  is  carried  on  by  one  or  two 
secretaries,  either  ladies  or  gentlemen,  paid  or  unpaid,  who  are 
responsible  for  the  management  of  its  affairs,  and  who  must, 
if  they  are  to  work  effectively,  have  at  their  control  a  large  body 
of  regular,  voluntary  workers.  Every  day,  during  certain  hours, 
the  office  is  open  to  all  comers,  and  the  needy  may  come  and 
talk  over  their  troubles  and  have  their  statements  noted  and 
taken  down.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  occupied  in  visiting  the 
people,  in  writing  letters  about  them,  in  communicating  with 
those  who  have  known  them  and  who  seem  likely  to  be  sources 
of  information  or  of  help,  and  in  the  many  other  duties  which 
the  work  of  organization  entails.  Two  or  three  times  a  week 
the  committee  meets  to  talk  over  in  turn  the  circumstances  of 
those  who  have  applied  to  it  for  help,  and  to  decide  whether  help 
can  be  given  them,  and  how  this  should  best  be  done.  The 
routine  work,  some  of  the  clerkage,  some  of  the  inquiries  and 
occasionally  some  of  the  visiting,  is  left  to  an  officer,  called 
the  agent,  who  is  invariably  paid. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  easier  to  make  the  work  of  the  society 
understood,  if  we  take  and  discuss  in  order  the  chief  objections 
which  have  been  brought  against  it.  It  may  be  frankly  admitted 
that  it  is  unpopular  with  many.    All  new  faiths  that  are  half 
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understood  must  encounter  obloquy  and  opposition.  But  few 
societies  ever  made  converts  more  quickly  among  those,  who, 
starting  with  a  vague  prejudice,  have  nevertheless  set  themselves 
to  study  its  work.  It  is  unpopular  with  the  dishonest,  with  the 
thoughtless,  with  the  weak  of  head,  of  heart,  and  of  endeavour, 
with  a  few  blind  bigots  of  blurred  perceptions  who  distrust  all 
they  cannot  comprehend,  and  with  the  dupes  who  do  not  like 
to  discover  that  they  have  been  taken  in.  It  is  unpopular  also 
with  some  who  know  little  about  it.  And  apart  from  this,  there 
must  alwa}Ts  be  an  element  which  excites  antagonism  in  any 
group  of  people  associated  together  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
their  neighbours  how  much  better  their  good  works  should  be 
done.  But  amid  much  vague,  uncertain  criticism,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  single  out  certain  points  towards  which  the  tide 
of  reproaches  has  drifted.  Those  reproaches  are  well  worth 
examination ;  and  it  can  only  do  good  to  consider  how  far 
they  are  definite,  how  far  they  are  discerning,  and  how  far  they 
are  true. 

1.  Take  first  the  commonest  objection  with  which  advocates 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  are  met.  "  It  is  so  official !  " 
To  some  extent  this  is  true.  The  central  office  in  Buckingham 
Street  is  of  course  an  office  and  nothing  else.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  relief.  It  is  simply  the  head-quarters  of  the  business 
of  a  great  organization,  and  if  it  were  not  official,  it  would  be  a 
chaos.  But  apart  from  this  the  society  maintains  in  each  district 
an  office  open  at  stated  hours,  with  one  or  more  paid  servants, 
with  a  committee  which  meets  at  prescribed  times,  with  pigeon- 
holes and  cupboards  and  records  of  every  case.  In  each  of  these 
offices  it  is  the  habit  to  file  letters  and  copy  them  and  answer 
them, — the  last  is  a  habit  not  always  observed  even  by  kind- 
hearted  folks— to  keep  minute-books,  and  ledgers,  and  regular 
accounts.  In  each  office  there  is  a  certain  measure  of  uniformity 
of  practice.  In  fact,  an  attempt  is  made  to  conduct  the  work 
upon  a  definite  system  and  not  at  haphazard ;  and  as  a  rule,  the 
more  systematic  the  work,  the  better  is  the  committee.  It  does 
not  prevent  people  from  being  warm-hearted  that  they  should 
be  accurate  and  orderly  as  well.  If  all  that  is  meant  by  the 
charge  of  officialism  is  that  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
endeavours  to  be  business-like  and  methodical,  then  its  advocates 
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will  readily  plead  guilty,  and  count  the  criticism  as  a  tribute  to 
its  success. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view  from  which  the  charge  is 
brought,  which  is  better  worth  considering,  and  which  would 
really  be  damaging  were  it  justified  by  the  facts.    It  is  the  point 
of  view  adopted  by  those  who  think  that  when  people  are  paid 
salaries  for  devoting  their  time  to  charity  organization  work, 
they  must  necessarily  divest  themselves  of  such  high  human 
qualities  as  they  possess,  and  be  officials  first,  men  afterwards. 
This  is  a  view  which  a  very  short  experience  will  shatter.  The 
qualities  needed  for  dealing  with  the  poor  are  much  the  same 
as  those  which  carry  influence  and  reputation  in  any  other  class 
of  life — large  sympathy,  tact,  kindliness,  humour,  discernment, 
and  resource.    These  qualities  are  far  from  being  universal ;  but 
if  men  or  women  have  them,  they  are  not  likely  to  lay  them 
aside,  because  while  using  them  they  earn  an  income.  To 
reanimate  the  rich  and  eliminate  the  shiftless  is  a  task  of  some 
dimensions.    To  learn  how  to  begin  it  is  laborious  work.  It 
means  that  a  man  must  give  his  whole  time  and  his  life  to  the 
object,  and  must  consecrate  to  it  unremitting  energies  and  hopes. 
It  means  that  he  must  lay  aside  the  prospects  of  advancement 
which  attend  upon  success,  and  sacrifice  to  it  at  least  for  a  season 
all  other  ambitions.     For  those  who  have  leisure  and  will 
give  their  leisure  to  it,  there  is  little  nobler  work.    But  the 
leisured  are  few ;  and  the  value  of  the  work,  and  the  devotion 
involved  in  it,  are  often  none  the  less,  because  some  of  those 
who  undertake  it  have  not  the  means  to  give  their  whole 
time  to  it,  unless  they  can  make  it  their  profession  too.  If 
any  think  that,  because  some  of  the   secretaries  of  charity 
organization  committees  are  paid  officials,  the  work  done  by 
them  must  be  spiritless  and  stiff,  let  them  only  visit  two 
or  three  committees,  where  a  paid  secretary  is  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  and  then  two  or  three  committees,  where  voluntary 
workers  have  control.    It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  with  a  few 
exceptions,  they  will  find  that  the  most  buoyant,  capable  and 
successful,  are  those  over  which  the  paid  officers  preside;  and 
that,  if  the  officialism  which  they  deprecate  exists  at  all,  it  slinks 
in  under  cover  of  the  voluntary  work.    Some  pedants  there  will 
always  be  in  every  large  body  of  men,  who  mistake  their  own 
x.  8.  I.  1G 
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fads  for  fine  insight;  and  some  folks  there  are  everywhere  who 
can  make  even  their  sympathy  deterrent.  But  that  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society. 

2.  We  may  pass  to  the  next  objection.  It  is  this : — that  the 
system  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  necessarily  involves 
delay;  or,  in  less  guarded  language,  that  it  leaves  the  poor 
to  starve  while  it  is  making  up  its  mind  to  help  them.  I  put 
the  objection  in  its  crudest  form.  It  is  a  natural  mistake,  but 
it  is  a  mistake  for  all  that.  It  is  true  that  in  every  case  refer- 
ences are  asked  for  and  consulted  before  the  committee  can  decide 
finally  upon  the  case.  And  it  is  equally  true  that  occasionally — 
though  much  more  rarely  than  many  people  think — applications 
are  made  which  require  to  be  immediately  met.  A  man,  who 
has  a  certain  promise  of  work  to  begin  next  morning,  may 
apply  for  money  to  redeem  or  purchase  tools.  An  opportunity 
may  offer  of  closing  with  an  advantageous  offer,  and  by 
delay  the  opportunity  may  be  lost.  A  family  may  require 
some  immediate  relief.  In  all  such  cases  a  certain  risk  may 
perhaps  have  to  be  incurred.  It  is  obvious  that  the  result 
of  inquiry  cannot  be  awaited.  If  action  is  to  be  taken,  it  must 
be  taken  at  once.  To  meet  such  cases  several  expedients  are 
open.  Most  of  the  charity  organization  committees  number 
among  them  one  or  more  almoners  of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of 
Distress,  who  can  in  most  cases  offer  at  once  the  necessary  help. 
Or  again,  if  there  be  no  almoner  to  resort  to,  the  secretary 
possesses,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  exercise,  in  urgent  instances, 
the  power  of  giving  "  interim  relief,"  that  is  a  small  sum  to  tide 
over  present  necessities,  until  the  committee  can  come  to  a 
decision  on  the  case.  If  the  case  is  a  difficult  one  to  decide  on, 
this  "  interim  relief"  may  have  to  be,  and  can  be,  extended  and 
prolonged.  And  in  the  last  resort  the  secretary  has  always  a 
large  discretionary  power,  and  in  the  case  of  need  can  act 
summarily,  and  trust  with  confidence  to  the  committee  afterwards 
to  ratify  the  decision  which  the  special  circumstances  appeared 
to  demand.  If  these  resources  be  kept  in  view,  there  need  never 
be  any  danger  of  harm  or  hardship  arising  out  of  the  fact  that 
under  the  Charity  Organization  Society's  system,  a  case  generally 
takes  two  or  three  days  at  least,  and  may  sometimes  take  two 
or  three  weeks,  to  decide.    There  need  be  no  red  tape  about  it ; 
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and  people  need  not  fear  that  really  urgent  cases  will  be  kept 
waiting  until  it  is  too  late  to  help. 

3.  The  objection  grounded  on  the  theory  of  delay  is  one 
which  every  advocate  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  should 
readily  meet.  It  is  an  honest  objection  based  on  a  misunder- 
standing of  fact,  and  a  very  brief  explanation  will  dispel  it. 
But  there  is  another  objection  of  a  different  nature,  which  is 
less  worthy  of  respect.  It  is  based  on  want  of  thought,  and  is 
generally  couched  in  these  terms,  that  "  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  insults  the  poor  by  asking  them  a  lot  of  questions."  The 
only  value  of  this  objection  is  that  it  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  The  foundation  stone  on  which  the  system  rests  is  the 
conviction  that  if  relief  given  to  the  poor  is  to  be  given  effectually, 
and  to  remove  the  sources  of  misfortune  instead  of  augmenting 
it,  it  must  be  given  with  scrupulous  care  and  with  the  fullest 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  those  who 
receive  it.  To  have  attained  this  belief  may  not  be  much  ;  but- 
it  is  a  step  in  advance.  In  other  things,  perhaps,  the  system 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  may  be  deficient,  but  in 
this  at  least  it  is  unflinchingly  right,  in  insisting  that  benevo- 
lence means  something  else  than  little  gifts,  and  that  charity 
is  not  small  change.  No  help  is  adequate  or  worth  giving 
which  does  not  offer  a  fair  prospect  of  rendering  those  helped 
capable  of  standing  alone  and  of  succeeding  in  the  future.  If 
this  is  to  be  done,  you  must  know  all  about  the  people,  the 
causes  of  their  failure,  the  roots  of  their  weakness,  the  possible 
sources  of  their  strength.  You  must  know  the  friends  whom 
they  can  rely  on,  and  the  dangers  by  which  they  are  most  easily 
assailed.  What  counsel  or  advice  was  ever  yet  worth  having 
which  was  given  entirely  in  the  dark  ?  It  is  impossible  to 
tell  what  people  need  until  you  know  them.  What  they  ask  for 
is  often  no  clue  at  all,  and  obviously  not  what  they  realty 
require.  Most  of  them  only  know  that  they  are  in  trouble  and 
do  not  see  the  way  out.  If  a  man  or  woman  comes  to  you  for 
help,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  find  out  who  they  are,  and 
what  they  want,  and  why  they  want  it.  Have  they  families  or 
are  they  alone  in  the  world  ?  Are  they  in  work  ?  What  are  they 
earning  ?  Have  they  no  sons  or  daughters  old  enough  to  help  them, 
or  have  they  a  number  of  children  whom  they  do  not  know  how  to 
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support  ?  Perhaps  there  is  a  girl  who  may  be  sent  to  service, 
or  enabled  to  take  a  better  place.  Perhaps  there  is  a  boy  who 
may  be  taught  or  apprenticed,  so  as  to  help  his  family  in  future. 
Perhaps  there  is  sickness  or  infirmity  which  may  justify  inter- 
vention. Perhaps  the  rent  is  beyond  their  means,  or  their  club 
payments  are  precariously  in  arrear.  Perhaps  there  is  a  load  of 
debt  which  renders  the  prospect  of  helping  doubtful.  Perhaps 
there  are  other  charitable  folk  helping  already  who  might 
co-operate  in  carrying  out  some  larger  project,  which  they  cannot 
undertake  alone.  Perhaps  there  are  relations  elsewhere,  in  other 
parts  of  England  or  in  the  colonies,  who  might  be  able  to  help 
effectually  if  reminded  or  appealed  to,  to  whom,  through  apathy 
or  hopelessness,  the  applicants  have  never  had  recourse.  All 
these  things  must  be  ascertained  ;  and  the  basis  of  every  scheme 
of  relief  must  be  to  deal  not  with  the  individual,  but  with  the 
family  as  a  whole.  As  a  case  is  studied  and  considered,  fresh 
opportunities  of  help  suggest  themselves.  Those  cases  are  in- 
variably best  dealt  with  which  are  most  intimately  known,  and 
therefore  the  more  questions  that  are  asked  and  the  more  infor- 
mation that  is  gathered,  the  better  the  result  is  likely  to  be. 

It  is  altogether  a  different  matter  to  consider  how  these 
questions  should  be  asked.  Of  course,  if  when  a  man  comes  to 
talk  over  his  troubles,  the  member  of  committee  who  sees  him 
ostentatiously  threatens  him  with  large  ruled  sheets  of  paper,  and 
proceeds  to  volley  off  a  round  of  rapid  interrogatories  at  his  head, 
such  as,  "  What's  your  name  ?  Where  were  you  born  ?  Where 
do  you  live  ?  When  did  you  go  there  ?  Where  were  you  before  I 
What's  your  wife's  name  ?  What  are  your  children's  names  I 
What  are  their  ages  ?  What  are  their  wages  ?  and  so  on — it 
tends  to  perplex  and  irritate  the  visitor,  and  to  produce  a  blurred 
impression  of  what  charity  organization  means.  Any  system  is 
easily  caricatured.  But  if  the  member  of  committee  is  a  kindly 
and  a  reasonable  person, — and  the  chances  are,  that  if  he  gives 
labour  and  interest  to  such  work,  he  will  at  least  be  kindly, — he 
will  talk  over  matters  with  his  visitor  in  a  different  fashion  from 
this,  and  will  have  no  difficulty  in  eliciting  all  the  information  he 
requires.  After  all  the  poor  are  very  much  like  other  people, 
and  it  is  easy  enough  to  make  them  understand  why  the  questions 
are  asked.    Some  of  them  understand  it  only  too  well.  Unless 
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there  is  a  strong  motive  for  silence,  they  never  mind  being  asked  ; 
and  the  invariable  experience  of  those  who  attempt  the  work 
is  that  the  detail  is  of  the  essence  of  thoroughness,  and  that 
the  better  the  " application  form"  is  filled  in,  the  clearer  will 
be  their  judgment  and  the  greater  the  opportunities  for  resource. 
The  fault,  where  there  is  a  fault,  is  not  in  the  system,  but  in 
the  gentle  muddlers  who  administer  it  ill. 

4.  Another  point,  on  which  there  is  much  misunderstanding, 
ought  to  be  easily  explained.  It  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  a 
matter  for  regret  that  the  Charity  Organization  Society  devotes 
such  large  funds  to  office  expenses.  The  most  ingenious  and 
fictitious  tables  are  drawn  up,  comparing  the  sums  spent  yearly 
on  general  purposes  with  the  sums  spent  yearly  on  relief.  It  is 
worth  bearing  in  mind  with  regard  to  these  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  statements  circulated  in  reference  to  the 
expenses  of  the  society  are  unreservedly  false,  and  emanate  from 
the  same  quarter, — from  a  group  of  notorious  impostors,  who 
have  been  foiled  by  the  society  in  their  endeavours  to  plunder 
the  public.  To  meet  these  statements,  there  is  an  obvious  course, 
and  it  is  the  only  fair  one ;  it  is  to  look  at  the  society's  annual 
reports.  Undoubtedly  much  has  to  be  spent  upon  office  expenses. 
The  inquiry  work  is  expensive.  The  cost  of  publications,  of 
meetings,  of  clerk  age,  and  of  correspondence  is  large.  The  task 
of  maintaining  in  the  Poor  Law  Unions  of  London  some  forty 
district  offices,  each  with  its  own  small  staff,  is  a  heavy  burden, 
and  one  which,  as  the  society  develops,  must  be  expected  to  grow 
heavier  still.  If  the  society  is  ever  to  accomplish  the  objects  at 
which  it  aims,  if  its  offices  are  to  be  the  meeting-ground  of  sects 
and  the  centre  of  the  charitable  work  and  civic  life  of  the  district, 
it  must  be  prepared  to  face  the  cost.  Each  committee  must  have 
room  to  work.  It  must  have  a  trained  army  of  volunteer  visitors 
and  workers.  And  it  is  probable  that  in  the  future  it  will  be 
found  essential  to  place  at  the  head  of  every  district  well  paid 
officials — as  in  some  districts  it  has  already  been  found  essential 
to  place  rather  underpaid  officials — who  will  make  the  work  of 
superintendence  the  duty  of  their  lives,  and  who  will  always  be 
upon  the  spot  and  give  their  whole  time  and  service  to  it.  The 
man  who  can  adequately  fill  such  a  place  must  have  knowledge, 
experience,  ample  education,  broad  tact  and  sympathy,  and  a  clear 
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head  for  business.  He  must  be  fit  to  hold  a  very  responsible 
place.  He  must  be  a  man  who  can  command  respect,  and  must 
possess  the  rare  power  of  inspiring  others.  It  might  be  even  a 
question  for  consideration,  not  remotely,  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  give  to  such  an  officer  a  statutory  position  as  a  servant 
of  the  state.  But  that  is  beyond  our  subject.  The  important 
thing  to  remember  is,  that  if  such  men  are  wanted,  they  must  be 
adequately  paid,  and  that  in  so  far  already  as  the  society  expends 
money  upon  salaried  secretaries,  that  expenditure  is  of  the  essence 
of  its  work. 

But  in  considering  the  question  of  expenditure,  the  important 
thing  to  remember  is,  by  what  standard  the  expenses  are  to  be 
judged.  It  is  obviously  unfair  to  take  an  ordinary  relief  society, 
and  to  compare  the  percentage  devoted  therein  to  working 
expenses  with  the  percentage  devoted  to  general  purposes  by 
the  Charity  Organization  Society.  The  purposes  for  which  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  was  founded  were  originally  quite 
outside  relief.  It  is  not  a  relief  society  which  spends  large  sums 
on  organisation.  It  is  an  organizing  society  which,  from  force 
of  circumstances,  has  been  led  to  undertake  a  certain  amount 
of  relief.  The  fair  test  is  to  compare  its  working  expenses  with 
those  of  any  other  great  institution  which  exists  to  propagate 
principles,  and  which  incidentally  may  give  relief.  There  are 
many  staunch  friends  who  would  gladly  see  the  relief  part  of 
its  work  repudiated  and  handed  over  to  other  agencies.  That  is 
the  direction  in  which  possibly  the  future  may  develop.  But 
logically  strong  as  that  position  is,  it  has  been  found  to  be 
incompatible  with  practice.  Logic  alone  will  not  enlist  sluggish 
sympathies,  or  stir  dull  hearts ;  and  it  is  apt  to  nip  ambition.  It 
has  been  found  that  existing  relief  societies  are  unable  as  yet  to 
cover  the  whole  of  London  and  to  supply  all  the  relief  required ; 
and  consequently,  where  no  other  sources  of  relief  exist,  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  has  been  driven  to  step  in.  An 
inquiry  machine  is  very  useful ;  but  no  society  could  exist  for 
the  purposes  of  inquiry  alone.  People  would  not  undertake  the 
work,  and  so  the  Charity  Organization  Society  has  gradually 
taken  on  itself  more  and  more  the  administration  of  relief,  and 
it  cannot  hope  to  rid  itself  of  it,  until  other  agencies  are  better 
equipped  and  able  to  do  it  all.     Till  then,  side  by  side  with  its 
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large  expenditure  on  general  purposes,  it  will  have  to  maintain 
a  large  expenditure  upon  relief,  which  is  at  present  increasing, 
and  which  amounted  last  year  to  some  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

It  is  the  hope  of  those  who  believe  in  the  system  most,  that 
before  long  the  strengthening  of  the  relief  agencies  proper  may 
obviate  the  necessity  for  much  of  the  relief  work,  and  may  set 
the  members  of  the  society  free  to  follow  in  the  larger  ways  of 
charity,  and  to  influence  to  some  purpose  the  lives  of  the  poor 
among  whom  they  live.  Relief,  even  the  most  generous  and 
discriminating,  has  a  shadowy  side.  One  can  never  be  quite 
sure  that  in  giving  relief  one  is  not  sowing  the  seeds  of  mischief. 
One  can  never  be  quite  sure  that  one  is  not  damaging  industry, 
and  weakening,  however  little,  the  impulse  of  self-help.  It  is 
certain  that  charity  sometimes  keeps  alive  dying  or  decaying 
trades,  which  had  far  better  be  relinquished.  It  is  certain  that 
charity  sometimes  prevents  the  migration  or  emigration  of  the 
poor.  Is  is  certain  that  charity  sometimes  depresses  wages. 
Nobody  knows,  but  many  suspect,  how  much  of  the  under- 
payment of  women  is  due  to  the  fact  that  charity  enables  them 
to  take  less  for  their  work  than  they  ought  to  ask.  Economic 
causes  work  quietly,  and  most  people  lose  sight  of  them  when 
brought  face  to  face  with  individual  want.  But  while  economics 
lift  a  warning  hand  to  stay  the  spendthrift  impulses  of  benevo- 
lence, there  is  a  method  of  charity  to  which  even  the  pessimists 
may  have  recourse.  Personal  friendship  and  personal  influence 
are  not  yet  prohibited  by  any  economic  code.  There  lies  the 
alternative  for  those  who  have  discerned  that  the  remedy  cannot 
be  found  in  multiplying  or  manipulating  the  sources  of  supply. 
There  lies  the  path  for  those,  to  whom  the  figure  of  charity  comes, 
not  as  a  spectral  spinster,  attended  by  the  war  of  sects  and 
bearing  a  tureen,  but  as  another  and  a  statelier  vision,  lit  with 
high  hopes  and  heralded  by  long  endeavour,  crowned  with 
compassion  but  with  counsel  too.  There  will  always  be  plenty 
of  kind  folks  to  scatter  alms,  and  as  things  stand,  we  could  ill 
spare  their  kindness  yet.  But  the  time  will  come  when  others, 
who  see  more  of  the  difficulties  of  charity,  because  they  have 
studied  them  long,  and  who  doubt  whether  in  their  weekly  visits 
they  are  taking  to  the  poor  wisdom  and  salvation,  may  be  able 
to  devote  more  time  to  the  higher  lines  of  charity,  that  is  to 
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teaching  the  poor  to  do  without  it,  as  they  understand  it  now. 
All  of  which  is  a  little  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  paper. 
At  present  it  is  something  for  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
to  be  able  to  boast,  with  a  feeling  that  has  conviction  in  it,  that 
every  day  more  people  are  being  won  over  to  believe  that  inquiry 
must  precede  all  wise  relief,  and  that,  when  relief  is  given,  it  is 
worse  than  valueless  if  they  do  not  give  enough. 

5.  And  so  we  come  to  the  last  of  the  five  chief  general 
objections  that  are  urged  against  the  Charity  Organization 
Society — that  "  it  is  so  hard."  The  beauty  of  this  objection  is 
that  it  commits  those  who  use  it  to  nothing, — to  no  heresies,  to  no 
unsound  economic  views.  But  the  charge  of  hardness  is  one  which 
one  is  glad  to  grapple  with,  for,  if  admitted,  it  would  be  a  grave 
reproach.  I  will  take  the  three  points  of  practice  which  I  think 
cover  the  ground  on  which  this  objection  is  really  based.  First 
of  all,  there  are  certain  questions  on  which  the  society  takes  up 
a  decided  line,  and  discountenances,  with  what  seems  to  some 
austerity,  kindly  and  benevolent  undertakings  which  they  think 
ill-judged.  It  is  not  many  months  since  a  special  committee  of 
the  society  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  whole  question  of 
the  provision  of  penny  dinners,  free  breakfasts,  and  children's 
school  dinners  to  the  poor.  They  had  the  advantage  of  the 
presence  of  several  experts  on  the  committee,  and  they  were  able 
to  obtain  evidence  from  the  best  possible  sources.  The  committee 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  system  of  providing  penny 
dinners  and  free  meals  was,  as  a  matter  of  commerce,  unsatisfactory 
and  unfair,  and  as  a  matter  of  charity,  one-sided  and  incomplete. 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  inquire  whether  or  not  that  opinion 
was  correct.  The  ground  on  which  objection  was  taken  was  not 
so  much  the  general  character  of  the  conclusions,  but  the  fact 
that  it  seemed  a  pity  to  mention  them,  because  it  would  dis- 
appoint the  many  kind  folks  who  had  interested  themselves  in 
the  form  of  charity  discussed.  That  is  the  form  of  flabbiness  of 
mind  which  the  Charity  Organization  Society  has  so  frequently 
to  contend  against,  the  flabbiness  of  mind  which,  rather  than  be 
called  hard,  would  have  a  body  of  experts  conceal  their  deliberate 
convictions,  in  order,  in  an  official  report,  to  pat  disastrous  good 
intentions  on  the  back. 

The  second  point,  on  which  this  vague  accusation  of  hardness 
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is  grounded,  it  is  more  important  to  understand.  Cases  are  often 
referred  to  charity  organization  committees  of  families  honest 
enough  and  exceedingly  poor,  the  theory  being  that  the  poorer 
they  are,  the  more  obvious  is  their  claim  to  relief.  I  will  take 
a  typical  instance.  A  short  time  ago  the  following  case  came 
before  one  of  the  district  committees.  The  family  consisted  of 
a  father,  a  mother,  and  four  young  children.  The  mother  had 
no  occupation  or  earnings  of  her  own ;  the  children  were  too 
young  to  earn.  The  father  was  no  longer  young,  and  had  com- 
pletely lost  his  work.  His  trade,  if  trade  it  could  be  called, 
had  been  for  long  deca}7ing.  He  had  no  prospects  or  qualifications 
for  any  other.  He  had  never  made  any  provision  for  misfortune, 
possibly  he  had  had  but  little  opportunity  for  so  doing.  He  was 
uneducated  and  infirm,  of  the  lowest  rank  of  the  shiftless  poor 
For  a  long  while  the  family  had  been  struggling  along  in  a 
miserable  way.  They  had  one  wretched  room.  Almost  all  their 
furniture  and  possessions  had  been  pawned  and  sold.  Their 
clothes  were  ragged,  and  the  whole  family  were  half-starved. 
They  had  subsisted  by  begging,  and  by  the  help  of  a  few  tickets 
and  a  few  pence  given  kthem  now  and  then.  The  problem  was, 
what  was  to  be  done.  Looked  at  from  every  point  of  view,  there 
seemed  no  prospect,  contingent  or  remote,  of  the  man  ever  being 
able  to  keep  his  family  again.  A  few  shillings,  even  a  few  pounds, 
would  only  have  served  to  prolong  for  some  days  or  weeks  the 
unhealthy  state  in  which  they  lived.  The  committee  decided 
that  the  case  was  one  which  the  Poor  Law  only  could  effectually 
deal  with,  and  that  to  the  Poor  Law  it  should  be  left.  The  lady 
who  recommended  the  case  thought  it  was  a  "  hard  "  decision; 
but  she  had  nothing  better  to  suggest  than  that  the  committee 
should  give  "  a  little  help."  It  is  always  hard  to  come  to  such 
a  decision,  but  it  is  one  which  on  occasions  must  be  faced.  Dis- 
cerning charity  is  bound  to  remember  that  in  the  last  resort  the 
Poor  Law  provides  food  and  clothing  and  shelter  for  all.  It  is 
true  that  this  is  only  given  under  disagreeable  and  deterrent 
conditions,  and  it  may  or  may  not  be  a  legitimate  and  wise 
ambition  to  have  those  conditions  altered  or  removed.  But  that 
is  quite  another  point.  So  long  as  the  State  in  the  last  resort 
undertakes  that  duty,  the  Charity  Organization  Society  must 
recognize  and  act  upon  the  principle.    And  consequently  its  first 
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rule  is  only  to  give  help  where  it  seems  probable  that  it  will 
enable  the  recipient  really  to  start  afresh.  Its  theory  is  that 
charity  can  only  act  effectually  where  there  is  hope.  Of  course 
in  some  instances  that  means  giving  up  a  case,  and  that  no  com- 
mittee and  no  individual  will  willingly  do.  But  in  certain  cases, 
and  those  the  very  poorest,  it  is  the  only  right  course  to  be 
followed,  and  it  is  wrong  to  refuse  to  recognize  the  fact. 

In  connection  with  this  point  there  arises  the  question  of  the 
treatment  of  old  people,  past  work  and  unable  to  get  it,  referred  to 
the  committees  for  relief.  In  such  cases  where  the  distress  is,  be- 
yond doubt,  due  to  age,  and  where  it  is  obvious,  however  unwilling 
the  old  folks  may  be  to  realise  it,  that  in  all  probability  they 
will  never  get  work  to  live-  upon  again,  what  is  the  right  course 
to  adopt  ?  Clearly  "  a  little  help,"  which  is  generally  what  is 
asked  for,  is  of  no  good  at  all.  Either  a  pension  must  be  raised 
to  maintain  the  old  folks  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  or  else  they 
must  be  left  to  the  Poor  Law.  Of  course,  the  problem  is  a  very 
trite  and  a  very  big  one.  There  are  some  who  say  that  if  people 
will  make  no  provision  for  old  age  in  the  days  of  their  vigour  and 
prosperity,  they  can  expect  nothing  better  than  the  workhouse 
when  they  are  too  old  to  work.  And  there  are  others  who  reply 
that  the  lives  of  many  hundreds  are  nothing  but  a  struggle  to 
live,  at  the  best,  where  no  opportunity  ever  offers  of  providing 
for  misfortune  or  old  age.  But  whichever  view  is  right — and 
perhaps  both  are — it  will  be  admitted  that  in  this  sphere  the  action 
of  charity  must  be  limited.  Where  charity  can  interpose,  this  is 
among  the  most  satisfactory  of  her  methods,  but  her  action  is 
hampered  by  the  ever-present  difficulty  of  raising  funds.  At 
present  the  number  of  such  pensions  must  for  that  reason  be 
narrowly  restricted,  and  those  will  first  be  singled  out  who 
have  bravely  tried  to  provide  by  foresight  and  self-sacrifice  for 
the  future,  and  whose  efforts  some  calamity  has  undone.  When 
the  pension  is  to  be  raised,  relations  first,  and  then  friends, 
must  be  pressed  into  the  service,  and  their  help  made  the  con- 
dition of  asking  further  help  from  strangers.  People  sometimes 
seem  to  think  that  charity  organization  committees  are  endowed 
with  funds  for  any  purpose  and  to  an  uncontrolled  extent,  and, 
when  they  refer  a  case  to  a  committee,  are  astonished  if  the  com- 
mittee retorts  by  asking  them  what  they  personally  will  do  to 
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help  their  friends.  Too  many  folks  regard  the  society  as  created 
to  enable  them  to  shift  their  duties  on  to  other  people's  shoulders. 
But  where  it  is  possible  to  raise  these  pensions,  they  are  worth 
the  effort  they  require  ;  only  it  must  be  realised  that,  if  a  pension 
be  impossible,  the  alternative  after  a  certain  age  is  necessarily 
the  Poor  Law,  and  that  in  this  admission  there  is  nothing  "  hard." 

The  third  point  of  difficulty,  out  of  which  this  charge  some- 
times arises,  is  the  treatment  of  out-of-work  cases.  Broadly 
speaking,  under  this  heading  are  included  all  those  cases  in  which 
the  distress  is  due  to  want  of  employment,  and  for  which  employ- 
ment is  the  only  permanent  cure.  Such  cases  are  by  no  means 
rare.  It  is  a  debateable  question  what  is  meant  by,  and  how 
many  are  contained  in,  the  vague  term  "unemployed."  But  it 
is  established  beyond  debate  that  there  is  in  every  great  city  a 
certain  surplus,  composed  of  the  unfit  and  the  unskilled,  of  men 
who  have  no  trade  and  little  education,  many  of  whom  have 
been  tried  in  work  and  have  failed  or  thrown  it  up,  many  of 
whom  will  never  do  regular  work  could  they  get  it,  all  of  whom 
are  "  handy-men,"  and  most  of  whom  are  at  times  "  loafers,"  men 
whose  most  constant  occupation  is  perhaps  to  make  up  crowds, 
and  who  pass  in  the  streets  haphazard ,  often  miserable,  but  some- 
times in  the  summer  fairly  happy,  lives.  To  this  surplus  every 
winter  must  be  added  many  of  those  who  practise  summer  traies 
— painters,  gardeners,  bricklayers,  and  the  like — and  who  in 
winter-time  are  regularly  and  inevitably  out  of  work.  These 
latter  may  be  at  once  dismissed.  A  very  little  thought  will 
compel  the  admission  that  no  form  of  charity  can  undertake  the 
duty  of  supporting  every  winter  all  those  who  practise  summer 
trades.  The  only  hope  for  these  men  is  steadily  to  lay  by  in  the 
summer-time,  when  work  is  good,  a  provision  for  the  winter-time, 
when  work  is  always  bad  ;  and  the  only  true  kindness  is  to 
encourage  by  every  possible  means  this  form  of  thrift.  As  to 
the  rest,  the  great  surplus  of  labourers,  who  are  unquestionably 
shiftless,  but  who  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  learning  to 
be  anything  else,  the  question  is  not  so  easy.  If,  in  some  of 
these  cases,  personal  influence  of  a  high  type  can  be  brought 
to  bear,  and  the  man  can  be  taught  ambition,  the  work  is  well 
worth  doing,  and  charity  can  have  no  nobler  task.  But  these 
instances  are  rare,  and  to  make  any  perceptible  impression  on 
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this  great  floating,  fluctuating  mass,  needs  a  concentration,  a 
localization  of  individual  influence  and  effort  which  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  of  human  objects  to  attain.  Charity  cannot 
make  work.  Charity  cannot  undertake,  and  ought  not  to  at- 
tempt, except  in  some  rare  instances,  to  find  work.  In  a  few 
cases,  where  exceptional  thrift  has  been  shown,  or  where  there 
are  good  prospects  of  work  being  soon  obtained,  or  where  illness 
or  calamity  has  weighted  the  runner  in  the  race,  or  where  special 
local  distress  is  caused  by  an  unforeseen  and  temporary  cause, 
charity  may  venture  to  interpose.  But,  except  in  these  special 
cases,  charity  cannot  solve  the  problem,  and  her  interposition 
can  do  only  harm.  The  real  solution  lies  elsewhere,  still  in  the 
undiscovered  country,  perhaps  in  the  "  organization  of  labour"  of 
which  philosophers  and  enthusiasts  have  dreamed,  perhaps  in  the 
expansion  of  political  action  differently  understood,  perhaps  only 
in  the  distant  future,  when  long  experience  and  late-found  wisdom 
shall  have  built  up  a  thrifty  people.  Till  then  charity  organiza- 
tion committees  must  send  away  many  an  out-of-work  case 
rejected;  but  the  rejection  is  no  index  to  an  adamantine  heart. 

I  have  tried  to  touch  on  the  principal  objections  which  are  most 
commonly  urged  against  the  Charity  Organization  Societ}'. 
These  objections  are  to  be  met.  Substantially,  as  directed  against 
the  theory  and  system  of  the  society,  it  will  be  found  on  examina- 
tion that  they  are  largely  mistaken  or  inexact.  But  when  that 
has  been  said,  and  when  the  voice  of  advocacy  is  silent,  there  are 
many  criticisms  which  may  be  j  ustly  made.  Undoubtedly,  though 
the  ideal  is  a  high  one,  the  attempts  to  carry  it  out  are  constantly 
halting  and  faint.  Undoubtedly,  in  the  great  complicated,  ill- 
compacted  machine,  which  is  endeavouring  year  by  year  with 
larger  promise,  and  also  year  by  year  with  many  failures,  to  build 
up  the  foundations  of  charity  in  London,  there  are  and  must  be, 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  many  imperfections.  Some  parts  of  it 
are  perhaps  stunted  and  weak.  Some  may  be  of  a  narrow  ambi- 
tion. Some  may  be  ostentatiously  correct  in  many  matters,  but 
may  seem  to  lack  a  soul.  The  policy  of  extending  the  committees 
has  been  carried  very  far.  It  was  a  bold  policy.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  covering  the  whole  of  London,  if  only  with 
a  skeleton  at  first;  and  wherever  the  nucleus  of  a  committee 
exists,  there  is  always  a  basis  on  which  to  begin.    But  some 
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committees  are  still  backward  and  in  a  transitional  state,  and 
there  are  dangers  to  which  they  are  all  liable  in  different  degrees. 
There  is  the  danger  of  over-decentralization.    It  is  right  and 
necessary  to  success  that  each  committee  should  be  a  separate 
body,  with  its  own  members,  its  own  local  ties  and  supporters,  its 
own  particular  habits,  its  own  full  sense  of  responsibility  and 
independence.   But  decentralization  may  be  carried  too  far,  till 
it  becomes  only  disorganization  in  disguise.    For  committees, 
whose  object  it  is  to  teach  co-operation  to  the  world,  it  can  be  no 
discredit,  but  should  be  an  obvious  aim,  to  co-operate  actively  with 
one  another  and  with  the  central  body  at  their  head.   There  need 
be  no  mortification  in  consulting  the  experience  of  others ;  and 
critics  might  fairly  wish  to  see  more  ready  combination,  or,  in 
bigger  words,  more  patriotism,  among  some  branches  of  the 
society  than  there  has  been  hitherto.    Then  there  is  the  danger 
of  under-valuing  the  assistance  of  those  who  work  with  similar 
hopes  but  upon  different  lines,  and  consequently  of  alienating, 
instead  of  winning  them — the  district  visitor,  the  deaconess,  the 
missionary,  and  above  all  the  clergy  of  all  denominations.  They 
may  be  antagonistic,  or  callous,  or  difficult  to  win.   There  may  be 
only  certain  departments  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  interested 
and  inclined  to  help.     But  they  must  be  won  in  every  district, 
or  the  duty  of  the  committee  will  be  partly  unachieved.  And 
then  again,  there  is  the  danger  involved  in  a  variety  of  judgment 
and  of  practice.    If  difference  of  opinion  be  essential  to  vitality, 
the  Charity  Organization   Society  may   take  place   with  the 
immortals,  for  rarely  perhaps  has  there  been  a  society  which 
comprehended  such  divergences  of  view.     There  may  be  some 
who  think  that  the  society's  only  purpose  is  to  be  a  handmaid 
to  the  Poor  Law,  and  that  when  the  guardians  have  been  induced 
to  sit  on  the  committee,  there  is  little  else  to  aim  at.  There 
may  be  some  who,  occupied  with  larger  objects,  overlook  the 
immense  importance  of  establishing  a  thorough  understanding 
with  the  Poor  Law  first.   There  may  be  a  few  who  seem  to  forget 
that  charity  organization  does  not  mean  an  agent  making  loans, 
or  a  secretary  dropping  in  to  write  letters,  when  other  avocations 
permit.    There  may  be  some  who,  wrongly  mistrustful  of  them- 
selves, turn  shy  in  the  presence  of  responsibility.    There  may  be 
some  who,  lavish  of  themselves,  do  not  realise  that  overwork  is 
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ruinous  unwisdom,  for  which  the  penalty  cannot  remain  unpaid. 
There  may  be  some,  of  experience  and  brisk  decisiveness,  too 
ready  to  decry  the  kindhearted  projects  of  others,  who  are 
untrained,  but  who  need  not  therefore  be  trampled  on;  for 
contempt,  even  when  founded  in  discretion,  will  not  carry  con- 
viction into  doubting  minds.  Philanthropy,  like  genius,  leads 
eccentricity  by  the  hand.  But  over  and  above  these,  who  are 
hypothetical,  there  are  happily  many  who  are  no  hypotheses,  and 
who  bring  to  the  work  rich  gifts  of  labour,  time  and  love,  and 
some  few  of  rarer  heart  and  insight,  who  point  the  way  for  the 
footsteps  of  the  rest. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  ever-present  danger  of  failure  for  lack  of 
workers,  perhaps  the  most  formidable  danger  of  all.  If  any  part 
of  the  society's  purpose  is  to  be  achieved,  it  is  essential  that  in 
each  district  and  in  touch  with  each  of  its  committees  there  should 
be  a  large  and  ever-increasing  army  of  volunteers.  It  is  of  no 
avail  otherwise  to  place  at  the  heads  of  the  committees  vigorous 
and  capable  secretaries ;  for,  unless  this  aid  is  forthcoming,  they 
will  only  become  overwhelmed  with  business,  engrossed  in  cases  and 
office  details,  and  deadened  by  the  constant  pressure  of  the  work. 
Differences  of  view  on  certain  points  need  be  no  obstacle,  for  there 
is  occupation  of  every  kind.  Some  may  interest  themselves  in 
pension  cases  only.  Some  may  deal  best  with  working  men,  and 
others  best  with  boys  or  children.  Others  may  prefer  to  visit 
cases  of  sickness.  Others  may  be  most  useful  in  keeping  up 
communications  with  the  clergy  and  with  local  residents,  or  in 
attending  to  the  office  work  and  the  accounts.  Each  should  act 
only  in  that  department  which  suits  him  best.  Unless  a  committee 
can  gather  round  it  such  a  staff  of  sympathetic  workers,  it  must 
be  inadequate  and  fail.  But  there  ought  not  to  be  insurmount- 
able difficulty  in  finding  them.  It  is  no  matter  from  what  district 
they  come;  from  any  quarter  they  will  be  welcome:  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  course  of  time  each  district  will  more  and  more 
provide  its  own. 

If  these  helpers  are  to  be  secured,  the  present  is  the  occasion 
for  securing  them.  London  administration  has  been  reorganized. 
The  House  of  Lords  has  busied  itself  with  an  examination  of  the 
Poor  Law.  Many  are  saying  that  the  workhouse  system  has 
failed,  and  wondering  whether,  instead  of  being  only  deterrent, 
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it  might  not  be  made  restorative  too.  Many  have  begun  to  ask 
whether  in  the  different  towns  of  which  London  is  made  up — in 
Camberwell  and  Deptford,  in  Clerkenwell  and  Hackney,  in  Step- 
ney and  Bow — it  is  not  possible  to  stimulate  some  consciousness 
of  citizenship  and  public  duty,  and  whether  Londoners  cannot  be 
made  to  realize  that  in  each  district  not  only  the  wealthy  and  the 
leisured,  but  also  the  busy  folks,  the  tradesmen,  and  the  artisans, 
are  directly  responsible  for  its  bad  streets  and  miserable  tene- 
ments, for  its  gangs  of  "  loafers,"  for  the  unthrift  of  its  working- 
classes  and  the  troubles  of  its  unemployed.  The  problem  must 
be  attacked  locally,  if  it  is  attacked  at  all.  There  must  be  some 
motive  for  common  action,  some  meeting-ground  for  different 
groups.  That  motive  charity,  in  its  fullest  interpretation,  may 
supply ;  and  it  is  the  endeavour  to  interpret  charity  thus  widely 
which  the  Charity  Organization  Society  has  set  before  itself.  It 
is  a  difficult  task.  It  certainly  does  not  matter  to  what,  if  to 
any,  society  its  advocates  may  belong.  But  it  is  a  task  which 
may  well  summon  to  it  all  those  who,  while  admitting  no  illusions, 
and  with  eyes  awake  and  open  to  the  mortal  apathy  which  they 
assail,  still  believe  that  to  hold  aloof  from  personal  endeavour 
need  not  always  be  the  attitude  of  the  rich,  and  to  muddle  on 
in  shiftless  isolation  the  inevitable  inheritance  of  the  poor. 

C.  E.  MALLET. 
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Bij  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 

If  the  name  had  not  been  appropriated  elsewhere,  Arcachon 
might  well  be  called  the  Salt  Lake  City.  It  lies  on  the  south 
shore  of  a  basin  sixty-eight  miles  in  circumference,  into  which, 
through  a  narrow  opening,  the  Bay  of  Biscay  rolls  its  illimitable 
waters.  Little  more  than  thirty  years  ago  the  town  was  repre- 
sented by  half-a-dozen  huts  inhabited  by  fishermen.  It  was 
a  terribly  lonely  place,  with  the  smooth  lake  in  front  of  it,  the 
Atlantic  thundering  on  the  dunes  beyond,  and  in  the  rear  the 
melancholy  desert  of  sand  known  as  the  Landes. 

The  Landes  is  peopled  by  a  strange  race,  of  whom  the  tra- 
veller speeding  along  the  railway  to-day  may  catch  occasional 
glimpses.  Early  in  the  century  the  department  was  literally 
a  sandy  plain,  about  as  productive  as  Sahara,  and  in  the  summer 
time  nearly  as  hot.  But  folks  must  live,  and  they  exist  on  the 
Landes,  picking  up  a  scanty  living,  and  occasionally  dying  for 
lack  of  water.  One  initial  difficulty  in  the  way  of  getting  along 
in  the  Landes  is  the  sheer  impossibility  of  walking.  When  a 
man  left  his  hut  to  pay  a  morning  call  or  walk  about  his  daily 
duties,  he  sank  ankle  deep  in  the  sand. 

But  the  human  mind  invariably  rises  superior  to  difficulties  of 
this  character.  I  know  a  town,  stranded  on  the  south  coast 
of  England,  where  occasion  daily  arises  for  traversing  a  league  or 
so  of  shingle.  To  walk  across  it  booted  or  barefooted  would  be 
more  than  a  day's  journey,  involving  infinite  toil.  But  it  has 
to  be  crossed ;  and  the  people  of  the  district  have  hit  upon 
a  device,  which  actually  transforms  the  forbidding  shingle  into 
an  exceptionally  easy  thoroughfare,  to  be  glided  over  at  a  pace 
far  exceeding  that  at  which  a  man  walks  on  the  average  high- 
road.     They  slip  their  foot  into  a  leather  thong  attached  to 
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a  piece  of  wood  shaped  something  like  a  snowshoe,  and  glide  over 
the  shingle  at  an  exhilarating  pace.  What  the  "  backstay  "  is 
to  the  inhabitant  of  the  district  around  Lydd,  the  stilts  are  to  the 
lonely  dwellers  in  the  Landes.  The  peasants  of  the  department 
are  not  exactly  born  on  stilts,  but  a  child  learns  to  walk  on  them 
about  the  age  that  his  British  brother  is  beginning  to  toddle 
on  foot. 

Stilts  have  the  elementary  recommendation  of  overcoming  the 
difficulty  of  getting  about  at  all  in  the  Landes.  In  addition,  they 
raise  a  man  to  a  commanding  altitude,  and  enable  him  to  go  about 
his  daily  business  at  a  pace  forbidden  to  ordinary  pedestrians. 
The  stilts  are,  in  truth,  a  modern  realisation  of  the  gift  of  the 
seven  league  boots.  They  are  so  much  a  part  of  the  daily  life 
of  the  people  that,  except  when  he  stoops  his  head  to  enter  his 
hut,  the  peasant  of  the  Landes  would  as  soon  think  of  taking  off 
his  legs  by  way  of  resting  himself  as  of  removing  his  stilts.  The 
shepherds,  out  all  day  tending  their  sheep,  might,  if  they  pleased, 
stretch  themselves  at  full  length  on  the  grey  sand,  making 
a  pillow  of  the  low  bushes.  But  they  prefer  to  stand ;  and  you 
may  see  them,  reclining  against  a  third  pole  stuck  in  the  ground 
at  the  rear,  contentedly  knitting  stockings,  keeping  the  while 
one  eye  upon  the  flock  of  sheep  anxiously  nibbling  at  the- 
meagre  grass. 

Next  to  the  shepherds,  the  most  remarkable  live  stock  in  the 
Landes  are  the  sheep.  Such  a  melancholy  careworn  flock  !  poor 
relations  of  the  plump  Southdown  that  grazes  on  fat  Sussex 
wolds.  Long-legged,  scraggy-necked,  anxious-eyed,  the  sheep  of 
the  Landes  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the  penury  of  the  place 
and  the  difficulty  of  making  both  ends  meet — which  in  their  case 
implies  the  burrowing  of  the  nose  in  tufts  of  grass.  To  abide 
among  such  sheep  through  the  long  day  should  be  enough  to 
make  any  man  melancholy.  But  the  peasant  of  the  Landes, 
who  has  got  used  to  his  stilts,  also  grows  accustomed  to  his- 
sheep,  and  they  live  together  more  or  less  happily  ever  after- 
wards. 

The  Landes  is  quite  a  prosperous  province  to-day  compared 
with  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Louis  XVI.  During  the  First 
Empire  there  was  what  we  would  call  a  Minister  of  Woods  and 
Forests  named  Bremontier.    He  looked  over  the  Landes,  and 
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found  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  waste  of  shifting  sand. 
Rescued  from  the  sea  by  a  mere  freak  of  nature,  it  might,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  have  been  much  more  usefully  employed  if 
covered  a  few  fathoms  deep  with  salt  water.  To  M.  Bremontier 
came  the  happy  idea  of  planting  the  waste  land  with  fir  trees. 
Nothing  else  would  grow ;  the  fir  tree  might.  And  it  did.  To-day 
the  vast  extent  of  the  Landes  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  the 
dark  forests  in  perpetual  verdure. 

These  have  transformed  the  district,  adding  not  only  to  the 
improvement  of  its  sanitary  condition,  but  creating  a  new  source 
of  wealth.  Out  of  the  boundless  vistas  of  fir  trees  there  ever 
flows  a  constant  stream  of  resin,  which  brings  in  large  revenues. 
Passing  through  the  forest  by  the  railway  line  from  La  Mothe  to 
Arcachon,  one  sees  every  tree  marked  with  a  deep  cut.  It  looks 
as  if  the  woodman  had  been  about,  picking  out  trees  ready  for 
the  axe,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  might  be  cut 
down  en  bloc.  But  these  marks  are  indications  of  the  process  of 
milking  the  forests.  It  is  a  very  simple  affair,  to  which  mankind 
contributes  a  mere  trifle.  In  order  to  get  at  the  resin  a  piece  of 
bark  is  cut  off*  from  each  tree.  Out  of  the  wound  the  resin  flows, 
falling  into  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground  at  the  roots.  When  this  is 
full,  it  is  emptied  into  cans  and  carried  off  to  the  big  reservoir ; 
when  one  wound  in  the  tree  is  healed  another  is  cut  above  it 
and  so  the  tree  is  finally  drained. 

Besides  this  revenue  from  resin  immense  sums  are  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  timber;  and  thus  the  Landes,  which  a  hundred 
years  ago  seemed  to  be  an  inconvenient  freak  of  nature  afflicting 
complaining  France,  has  been  turned  into  a  money-yielding 
department. 

The  firs  which  fringe  the  seacoast  by  the  long  strip  of  land  that 
lies  between  the  mouth  of  theGironde  and  the  town  ofBayonne  have 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  prosperity  of  Arcachon.  The  salt  lake, 
with  its  little  cluster  of  fishermen's  cottages,  lay  within  a  couple 
of  hours'  journey  by  rail  from  Bordeaux,  a  toiling,  prosperous  place, 
which,  seated  on  the  broad  Garonne,  longed  for  the  sea.  Some 
one  discovered  that  there  was  excellent  bathing  at  Arcachon,  the 
bed  of  the  salt  lake  sloping  gently  upwards  in  smooth  and  level 
sands.  Then  the  doctors  took  note  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
fir  trees  which  environed  the  place.    The  aromatic  scent  they 
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distilled  was  declared  to  be  good  for  weak  chests,  and,  almost  by 
magic,  Arcachon  began  to  grow. 

By  swift  degrees  the  little  cluster  of  fishermen's  cottages  spread 
till  it  became  a  town — of  one  street  truly,  but  the  street  is  a 
mile  and  a  half  long,  skirting  the  seashore  and  backed  by  the 
fir  forests.  Bordeaux  took  Arcachon  by  storm.  A  railway  was 
made,  and  all  through  the  summer  months  the  population  poured 
into  the  long  street,  filling  it  beyond  all  moderate  notions  of 
capacity.  The  rush  came  so  soon,  and  Arcachon  was  built  in  such 
a  hurry,  that  the  houses  have  a  temporary  look,  recalling  the 
towns  one  comes  upon  in  the  Far  West  of  America,  which  yester- 
day were  villages,  and  to-day  have  a  town-hall,  a  bank,  many 
grog-shops,  and  four  or  five  daily  newspapers. 

A  vast  number  of  the  dwellings  are  of  the  proportion  of  pill- 
boxes. Some  literally  have  only  two  closets,  one  called  a  bed- 
room and  the  other  a  sitting-room  ;  or,  oftener  still,  both  used  as 
bedrooms.  Others  are  built  in  terraces  a  storey  high,  and  a  few 
feet  wide,  with  the  name  of  the  proprietor  painted  over  the 
lilliputian  trap-door  that  serves  for  entrance  hall.  The  idea  is 
that  you  live  at  ease  and  in  comfort  at  Bordeaux,  and  just  run 
down  to  Arcachon  for  a  bath.  There  are  no  bathing-machines 
or  tents ;  but  all  along  the  shore,  in  supplement  of  the  Liliputian 
houses  that  serve  a  double  debt  to  pay, — being  residences  at 
night  and  bathing-machines  by  day, — stand  rows  of  sentry-boxes, 
whence  the  bather  emerges  arrayed  in  more  or  less  bewitching 
attire.  The  water  is  very  shallow,  and  enterprising  persons  of 
both  sexes  spend  hours  of  the  summer  day  in  paddling  about 
in  their  bathing  costumes. 

It  is  a  pretty,  lively,  scene.  For  background  the  long  straggling 
town ;  in  the  foreground  the  motley  groups  of  bathers,  the  far- 
reaching  smooth  surface  of  the  lake;  and,  beyond,  the  broad 
Atlantic,  thundering  impotently  upon  the  barricade  of  sandhills 
that  makes  possible  the  peace  of  Arcachon. 

Like  all  watering-places  Arcachon  lives  two  lives.  In  summer- 
time it  springs  into  active  bustling  life,  with  house-room  at  a 
premium,  and  the  shops  and  streets  filled  with  a  gay  crowd.  It 
affects  to  have  a  winter  season,  and  is,  indeed,  ostentatiously 
divided  into  two  localities,  one  called  the  winter-town  and  the 
other  the  summer-town.    The  former  is  situated  on  the  higher 
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ground  at  the  back  of  the  town,  and  consists  of  villa  residences 
built  on  plots  reclaimed  from  the  fir  forest. 

It  is  well  enough  in  the  winter-time,  a  good  many  English 
people  flocking  thither  attracted  by  the  shelter  and  scent  of 
the  fir  trees  ;  but  Arcachon  itself — the  long  unlovely  street — • 
is  in  the  winter  months  steeped  in  the  depths  of  desolation.  The 
shops  are  deserted,  the  pill-boxes  have  their  lids  put  on,  and 
everywhere  forlorn  signs  hang  forth  announcing  that  there  is  a 
maison  or  an  appartement  a  louer.  All  through  the  winter 
months,  shut  up  between  sea  and  sand,  Arcachon  is  A  Town  to 
Let. 

There  are  always  compensations,  and,  deprived  in  the  winter 
months  of  the  flock  of  holiday  makers,  Arcachon  makes  money 
in  quite  another  way.  Just  as  suddenly  as  it  bloomed  forth 
a  fashionable  watering-place,  it  has  grown  into  an  oyster  park  of 
world-wide  renown.  Last  year  the  Arcachon  oyster  beds  produced 
not  less  than  three  hundred  million  oysters,  the  cultivators  taking 
in  round  figures  a  million  francs.  The  oysters  are  distributed 
through  various  markets,  but  the  greatest  customer  is  London, 
whither  there  come  every  year  fifty  millions  of  the  dainty  bivalve. 

i(  And  what  do  they  call  your  oysters  in  London  ?  "  I  asked 
M.  Faure,  the  energetic  gentleman  who  has  established  this 
new  trade  between  the  Gironde  and  the  Thames. 

"  They  call  them  1  Natives,' "  he  said,  with  a  sly  twinkle  of  the 
eye. 

The  Arcachon  oyster,  if  properly  packed,  can  live  eight  days 
out  of  the  water,  a  period  more  than  sufficient  to  allow  for  its 
transit  by  the  weekly  steamers  that  trade  between  Bordeaux  and 
London.  A  vast  quantity  go  to  Marenne  in  the  Charente  Inferieur, 
where  they  fatten  more  successfully  than  in  the  salt  lake,  and 
acquire  that  green  colour  which  makes  them  so  much  esteemed 
and  so  costly  in  the  restaurants  at  Paris. 

Oysters  have,  probably  since  the  time  of  the  Deluge,  congregated 
in  the  Basin  d'Arcachon ;  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  thirty 
years  that  the  industry  has  been  developed  and  placed  on  a  footing 
that  made  possible  the  growth  of  to-day.  Up  to  the  year  18GO 
oysters  were  left  to  their  own  sweet  will  in  the  matter  of  creating 
a  bed.  When  they  settled  upon  a  place  it  was  diligently  culti 
vated  ;  but  the  lead  was  absolutclj7  left  to  the  oyster.  Dr.  Lalanne, 
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in  the  intervals  of  a  large  medical  practice  at  La  Teste,  a  little 
place  on  the  margin  of  the  Basin,  observed  that  oysters  were 
found  attached  to  a  piece  of  a  wreck  floating  in  the  middle  of  the 
water  far  remote  from  the  beds. 

This  led  him  to  study  more  closely  the  reproductive  habits  of 
the  oyster.  He  discovered  that  the  eggs  after  incubation  remained 
suspended  in  the  water  for  a  space  of  from  three  to  five  days. 
Thus,  for  some  time  after  the  / 'red  season,  practically  the  whole  of 
the  water  in  the  Basin  d'Arcachon  was  thick  with  oysters  eggs. 
Dr.  Lalanne  conceived  the  idea  of  providing  this  vast  wealth  with 
other  means  of  establishing  itself  than  were  offered  by  a  casual 
piece  of  wreck.  What  was  wanted  was  something  to  which  the 
eggs,  floating  in  the  water,  could  attach  themselves,  and  remain 
till  they  were  developed  beyond  the  state  of  ova.  After  various 
experiments  Dr.  Lalanne  adopted  the  hollow  roof  tile  in  use 
everywhere  in  the  South  of  France. 

These  are  laid  in  blocks,  each  containing  one  hundred  and 
twelve  tiles,  enclosed  in  a  wooden  framework.  In  June,  when 
the  oysters  lay  their  eggs,  these  blocks  of  tiles  are  dropped  into 
the  water  by  the  oyster  beds.  The  eggs,  floating  about,  find  the 
crusty  surface  of  the  tiles  a  convenient  resting-place,  and  attach 
themselves  by  millions.  Six  months  later  the  tiles,  being  examined, 
are  found  to  be  covered  by  oysters  grown  to  the  size  of  a  silver 
sixpence.  The  tiles  are  taken  up  and  the  little  oysters  scraped 
off"  them,  a  process  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  tiles  have  in 
the  first  instance  been  coated  with  a  solution  of  lime,  which  rubs 
off,  carrying  the  tender  oyster  with  it. 

The  infant  oysters  are  next  placed  in  iron  network  cases, 
through  which  the  water  freely  passes,  whilst  the  young  things 
are  protected  from  crabs  and  other  natural  enemies.  At  the  end 
of  a  year  or  eighteen  months,  they  have  so  far  grown  as  to  be 
trusted  out  on  their  own  account.  They  are  accordingly  strewn 
on  the  broad  oyster  beds,  to  fatten  for  another  year  or  eighteen 
months,  when  they  are  ready  for  the  waiting  gourmet.  Your 
oyster  is  fit  to  eat  at  eighteen  months  of  age ;  but  there  is  more 
of  it  when  it  is  three  years  old. 

We  sailed  out  from  Arcachon  across  the  lake  to  the  oyster  park. 
Here  the  water  is  so  shallow  that  the  men  who  tend  the  bed3  walk 
about  them  in  waterproof  boots  coming  up  to  their  knees.  This 
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part  of  the  bay  is  dotted  with  boats  with  white  canopies.  Seen 
at  anchor  from  Arcachon  they  look  like  boats  laid  up  for  the 
winter  season  ;  but  every  one  is  tenanted  night  and  day.  They 
are  the  homes  of  the  guardians  of  the  oyster  beds,  who  keep  watch 
and  ward  through  the  long  winter. 

Even  more  disastrous  than  possible  visits  from  a  male  poacher 
are  the  incursions  of  a  large  flat  sea-fish  known  at  Arcachon  as  the 
thtfre  and  with  us  the  ray.  This  gentleman  has  a  colossal  appetite 
for  oysters.  Scorning  to  deal  with  them  by  the  dozen  he  devours 
them  by  the  thousand,  asking  neither  for  the  succulent  lemon,  or 
the  grosser  addition  of  Chili  vinegar.  His  action  with  the  oyster 
is  exceedingly  summary.  He  breaks  the  shell  with  a  vigorous 
blow  of  his  tail,  and  gobbles  up  the  contents.  As  it  is  stated  by 
reputable  authorities  that  the  there  can  dispose  of  100,000  oysters 
in  a  day,  it  is  clear  that  the  tapping  must  be  pretty  persistent. 

This  selfish  brute,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  we  pay  three 
shillings  a  dozen  for  oysters  in  London,  is  happily  circumvented 
by  an  exceedingly  simple  device.  Rowing  about  the  oyster  beds 
at  Arcachon  one  notices  that  they  are  fringed  with  small  twigs 
of  fir  trees.  The  natural  supposition  is  that  these  are  to  mark 
the  boundary  of  the  various  oyster  beds;  but  it  is  rather 
designed  to  keep  out  the  there.  This  blundering  fish,  bearing 
down  on  the  oyster  bed  in  search  of  lunch,  comes  upon  the 
palisade  of  loosely  planted  twigs.  Nothing  in  the  world  would 
be  easier  than  for  him  to  steer  between  the  openings,  of  which 
there  are  abundance.  But  though  he  has  stomach  enough  for  a 
hundred  thousand  oysters,  he  has  not  brains  enough  to  under- 
stand that  by  a  little  manoeuvring  he  might  get  at  his  meal. 
Repelled  by  the  open  network  of  twigs,  he  swims  forlornly 
round  and  round  the  beds,  so  near  and  yet  so  far,  with  what 
anguish  of  heart  only  the  lover  of  oysters  can  fathom. 

The  oyster  beds  at  Arcachon  belong  to  the  State,  and  are 
leased  to  private  persons,  the  leading  company,  which  has 
created  the  British  trade,  having  its  headquarters  at  La  Teste. 
The  wholesale  price  of  oysters  at  Arcachon  is  from  a  sovereign 
to  forty  shillings  a  thousand  according  to  size.  In  the  long  street 
they  sell  at  from  twopence  to  eightpence  a  dozen,  thus  realising 
what  has  seemed  one  of  the  most  hopeless  dreams  of  the  British 
oyster- eater.  henry  w.  lucy.  « 


BABBIT  SHOOTING. 

By  T.  K  KEBBEL. 

With  the  month  of  March  almost  every  kind  of  shooting  comes 
to  an  end,  and  rabbit  shooting  among  the  number ;  not  because 
there  is  any  law  to  forbid  it,  but  because  the  breeding  season 
is  approaching  both  for  furred  and  feathered  game,  when  they 
are  no  longer  fit  for  food,  and  when  the  gamekeeper  does  not 
like  the  woods  disturbed.  But  rabbit  shooting  is  a  great  resource 
in  the  month  of  February,  and  with  an  occasional  duck,  snipe, 
or  woodcock,  finds  pleasant  employment  for  the  gun,  till  either 
the  fishing-rod  takes  its  place,  or  the  attractions  of  London  begin 
to  prevail  over  the  country.  The  rabbit  is  a  most  serviceable 
little  fellow ;  a  kind  of  game  of  all  work :  who  is  ready  for  his 
friends  in  August  if  they  do  not  happen  to  be  on  the  moors,  helps 
to  make  up  more  than  half  the  bag  in  many  a  big  battue 
throughout  the  season,  and  is  good  for  another  month  after  it 
is  over.  The  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  him  is  inexpressible  ; 
and  yet  we  have  not  the  common  decency  to  provide  him  with 
a  close  time. 

A  rabbit,  generally  speaking,  is  the  first  thing  which  a  boy 
learns  to  shoot,  after  he  has  done  with  the  sparrows,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  last  things  which  the  old  man  gives  up.  When  he 
can  no  longer  walk  after  grouse  and  partridges,  when  he  finds 
he  does  not  get  up  his  gun  as  quickly  as  he  used  to  do  on  a 
high-flying  pheasant,  he  can  still  shoot  rabbits  in  the  open  with 
perhaps  as  much  accuracy  as  ever.  For  shooting  rabbits  in  the 
open  and  shooting  them  in  cover  are  two  totally  different 
things,  belonging  to  two  distinct  branches  of  the  noble  science  of 
gunnery.  And  I  am  happy  to  believe  that  there  are  still,  Sir 
William  Harcourt  notwithstanding,  a  fair  supply  of  these  "  noble 
little  animals  "  to  soothe  the  declining  years  of  the  veteran  sports- 
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man,  though  like  everything  else  in  this  world,  they  are  not 
what  they  were,  and  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  any  numbers 
outside  of  the  big  covers.  Hares,  of  course,  are  fast  becoming 
extinct,  except  where  preserved  under  highly  favourable  conditions; 
but  conies  which  have  their  dwelling  in  the  rocks,  or  in  deep 
subterranean  galleries,  where  they  are  safe  from  all  casual  in- 
truders, have  a  better  chance,  and  still  afford  very  pretty  sport 
not  only  in  woods  and  plantations,  but  also  in  the  gorse  and 
heather,  wherever  they  are  fairly  looked  after. 

Rabbits  seem  to  differ  very  much  in  their  tastes  according,  as 
the  keepers  say  to  differences  of  soil,  aspect,  and  climate.  I  have 
seen  woods  in  which  all  the  burrows  were  known  to  be  full  of 
rabbits,  and  where  thousands  have  been  killed  in  one  season, 
yet  where,  in  the  course  of  a  whole  day's  shooting,  you  would  not 
find  a  dozen  lying  out.  I  have  seen  others  on  the  contrary, 
where  in  mild  weather  there  were  always  a  fair  number  to  be 
found  in  the  long  grass  and  underwood,  without  the  holes  having 
been  ferreted  at  all.  In  some  places  they  will  lie  a  good  deal 
in  the  hedgerows  and  the  open  fields,  while  elsewhere  they 
never  seem  to  frequent  them.  I  do  not  pretend  to  explain  the 
difference,  I  only  know  that  it  exists ;  and  that  while  in  some 
woods  a  couple  of  guns  could  always  get  a  few  hours'  moderate 
sport  with  a  beater  or  two  and  a  retriever,  in  others  they 
would  hardly  get  a  shot  all  day  without  the  ferrets. 

Rabbit  shooting  then  is  of  very  various  kinds ;  there  is  the 
regular  rabbit  battue,  where  well  stocked  covers  have  been 
properly  ferreted  the  night  before,  and  five  or  six  guns  turn 
out  with  twice  as  many  dogs  and  beaters  to  drive  all  before  them. 
There  is  the  hedgerow  shooting  the  day  after,  which  is  perhaps 
the  best  fun  of  all ;  for  after  a  big  day  in  the  woods  the  adjoining 
hedges,  stubbles,  and  tufts  of  grass  are  alive  with  rabbits;  and 
bolting  them  out  of  the  fences  with  a  couple  of  terriers  and  a 
gun  on  each  side  is  sport  for  a  prince.  And  then  there  is  the 
shooting  them  with  ferrets,  which  requires  both  more  patience 
and  very  often  more  skill  than  either  of  the  other  two  methods, 
and  which  on  a  cold  and  rainy  day  offers  one  a  good  chance, 
as  Mr.  Winkle  would  have  said,  of  catching  a  considerable  cold 
in  the  head  before  a  big  bag  is  made.  But  whichever  way 
you  take  rabbits,  I  think  they  are  always  more  or  less  difficul 
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shots,  so  much  so  that  nearly  every  man  that  shoots  them  really- 
well,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a  good  all  round  shot  too.  Moreover 
in  rabbit  shooting,  it  is  more  necessary  even  than  in  any  other 
kind  of  sport  to  kill  dead.  The  man  who  is  continually  winging 
his  birds  or  sending  them  away  with  their  legs  down,  is  deservedly 
considered  a  bungler,  even  though  the  birds  are  eventually  secured. 
But  rabbits  not  killed  upon  the  spot,  even  though  mortally  wounded, 
have  the  most  extraordinary  power  of  dragging  themselves  along 
into  a  neighbouring  hole,  where  they  must  be  left  to  die,  and  are 
lost  to  the  shooter's  score.  For  this  reason  I  always  think  a  long 
shot  at  a  rabbit  decidedly  unsportsmanlike,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
cruelty.  There  are  always  plenty  of  shots  to  be  got  without 
firing  at  these ;  and  I  know  few  things  more  calculated  to  disgust 
one  with  shooting  altogether  than  to  see  an  unfortunate  rabbit 
limping  away  some  fifty  or  sixty  yards  off,  with  a  broken  hind 
leg:,  and  almost  sure  to  be  in  a  hole  before  the  retriever  can 
overtake  him. 

To  be  a  good  rabbit  shot  you  must  of  course  be  quick  ;  yet  nine 
rabbits  out  of  ten  are  missed  by  shooting  too  soon,  before  the  gun 
is  given  that  imperceptible  forward  lift  which  just  covers  the 
object  aimed  at.  At  a  cross  shot  this  is  sometimes  called  "  swing"; 
and  though  it  is  something  which  the  shooter  does  quite  mechani- 
cally, and  is  unconscious  of  at  the  moment,  is  what  I  think  most 
men  can  remember  that  they  do  do,  on  thinking  the  matter 
over  afterwards.  Each  kind  of  rabbit  shooting  has  its  own  pecu- 
liar difficulties  which  I  shall  come  to  presently.  But  I  doubt 
if  anyone  ever  becomes  a  crack  shot  at  rabbits  who  does  not 
begin  young.  The  squire's  son  who  has  his  first  gun  very  likely 
at  twelve  years  old,  and  goes  round  with  the  steady  old  keeper 
to  receive  his  first  lessons  in  the  art  of  shooting,  of  course  begins 
with  rabbits,  and  like  all  boys  set  to  anything  which  they  really 
like,  soon  catches  the  knack  of  it,  and  before  he  leaves  Eton  would 
as  soon  think  of  missing  a  barn-door  as  a  rabbit  in  the  open, 
within  reasonable  distance.  This  knack  acquired  in  boyhood  is 
never  afterwards  lost,  any  more  than  a  seat  on  a  horse,  or  the  art 
of  throwing  a  fly.  Nerve  or  eyesight  may  fail :  but  as  long  as 
they  hold  out  the  ancient  cunning  is  never  at  fault;  and  I  think 
I  have  noticed  it  particularly  in  the  case  of  rabbits,  and  that 
while  men  from  various  causes,  want  of  practice  or  what  not,  may 
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fall  off  in  other  kinds  of  shooting,  he  who  has  once  been  really 
master  of  his  rabbits,  is  never  beaten  by  them  afterwards.  The 
best  kind  of  shot  for  rabbit  shooting  I  hold  to  be  No.  6,  and  the 
best  gun  a  12-bore;  some  prefer  No.  7  shot,  and  some  No.  4. 
Of  the  two  I  think  the  latter  is  the  better  in  cover.  In  firing 
at  a  rabbit  through  the  bushes,  one  can  only  calculate  on  two  or 
three  pellets  reaching  him,  and  in  that  case  it  is  necessary  they 
should  be  heavy  ones.  Of  course  the  more  there  are  in  the  charge 
the  more  are  likely  to  hit  him  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  think 
No.  4  too  large.  No.  6  is  the  happy  medium ;  and  is  not  at  all 
too  big  for  a  woodcock,  if  you  are  so  lucky  as  to  meet  with 
one.  The  reason  why  I  advocate  a  12-bore  is  that  a  good 
many  rabbits  are  necessarily  killed  at  short  distances,  and  that 
a  very  close-shooting  gun  is  apt  to  knock  them  all  to  pieces. 

In  a  regular  "rabbit  shoot"  with  a  large  party  the  beaters  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  way  as  they  do  with  pheasants.  They  beat  the 
thick  wood,  while  the  guns  are  stationed  either  outside  or  in  the 
rides,  or  in  the  low  wood  where  it  has  been  lately  cut.  The 
only  difference  is  that  in  rabbit  shooting,  when  the  wood  is  a 
large  one,  outside  guns  are  not  wanted.  Sometimes  when  the 
hazels,  briars,  and  ground  ash  are  not  too  thickly  iuterwoven 
with  each  other,  one  or  two  guns  will  walk  with  the  beaters,  the 
rest  standing  as  I  have  described.  Imagine,  then,  a  big  wood  of 
fifty  or  sixty  acres  divided  into  convenient  "  blocks,"  so  to  speak, 
by  rides  or  narrow  paths  cut  through  it  at  convenient  distances, 
with  open  bits  of  brushwood  at  intervals  lying  between  the  tall 
bushes.  Three  guns  will  stand  in  front  of  these  facing  the  beaters, 
and  three  more  will  be  planted  in  the  ride  running  parallel  to 
them.  Of  course  these  numbers  must  vary  with  the  size  of  the 
wood  and  the  length  of  the  rides;  and  if  the  beat  lies  between  two 
rides,  there  must  be  more  guns.  The  business  of  these  last  is  to 
watch  the  rabbits  as  they  dart  across  the  narrow  path  from  one 
bit  of  high  wood  to  another,  or  to  pot  them  as  they  approach 
through  the  underwood  when  it  can  be  done  with  safety  to  the 
beaters.  The  rabbit  crossing  the  ride,  however,  is  the  pretty  shot, 
and  the  one  on  which  every  rabbit  shooter  prides  himself.  If  he 
is  hard  pressed  by  dogs  he  is  across  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow, 
and  killing  him  becomes  more  a  matter  of  calculation  than  of 
marksmanship,  for  ten  to  one  he  will  be  out  of  sight  before  you 
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can  pull  the  trigger.  Long  practice  develops  a  kind  of  instinct  in 
some  men  enabling  them  to  tell  to  a  nicety  just  where  the  rabbit 
will  be  when  his  little  white  tail  has  bobbed  over  the  last  rut  and 
disappeared  among  the  bushes.  The  certainty  with  which  a  first- 
rate  hand  will  roll  over  rabbit  after  rabbit  just  as  he  gets  out  of 
sight  seems  little  short  of  miraculous  to  a  novice.  It  makes 
some  difference,  of  course,  whether  you  are  ready  for  him  or  not ; 
and  the  cry  of  "  rabbit  forward,"  "  rabbit  to  the  right,"  or  "  rabbit  to 
the  left,"  as  the  case  may  be,  helps  you  to  throw  your  gun  in  front 
of  him  rather  more  quickly  when  he  does  appear.  But  with  or 
without  this  assistance,  the  man  who  can  kill  five  rabbits  out 
of  six  as  they  jump  across  an  open  space  not  more  than  three 
feet  in  breadth,  and  going  as  hard  as  they  can  pelt,  may  write 
himself  down  "a  ripping  good  shot,"  whenever  he  is  asked  for  his 
character,  without  troubling  himself  about  any  further  credentials. 

Observe  this  quietly  dressed  man  stationed  in  the  ride  aforesaid, 
with  high  thick  wood  on  each  side  of  him,  and  the  path  itself  so 
overgrown  with  long  grass  that  the  actual  clear  space  in  the  middle 
is  not  much  wider  than  the  length  of  the  rabbit  itself.  He  stands 
perfectly  still,  and  when  he  hears  that  a  rabbit  is  coming  towards 
him,  he  does  not  peer  into  the  bushes,  but  keeps  his  eye  steadily 
fixed  upon  the  path  in  front.  The  dogs  get  hotter ;  he  must  be 
close  at  hand  now  ; — there  he  goes,  a  little  grey  object,  seen  for 
the  space  of  a  second  and  then  lost  again  to  view ; — but  not  to  the 
bag.  Our  friend's  gun — without  any  appearance  of  hurry — is 
brought  to  his  shoulder ;  and  the  disappearance  of  the  rabbit 
into  the  opposite  bushes,  and  the  report  of  the  gun  take  place  at 
the  very  same  instant.  The  looker-on  probably  concludes  that  he 
has  either  shot  behind  it,  or  a  foot  at  least  to  the  right  or  left  of 
it, — anyway  that  he  has  missed  it.  But  the  shooter's  face  wears 
an  expression  of  calm  confidence  as  he  puts  another  cartridge  in 
his  gun  without  taking  the  trouble  to  walk  up  to  the  spot.  "  Did 
you  get  him,  sir  ?  "  says  a  beater  emerging  for  a  moment  from 
the  thicket.  The  quiet  gentleman  points  to  the  place,  and  says 
"he  thinks  so."  The  beater  peers  into  the  wood.  "I  can't  see 
nothing  of  him,"  says  he  at  first.  "  Oh,  there  he  be."  And  there 
sure  enough  he  is,  shot  clean  through  the  head,  his  little  white 
apron  turned  up  towards  the  sky,  and  hidden  from  view  at  first 
by  an  oak  stubb,  just  beyond  which  the  fatal  shot  overtook  him. 
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The  quiet  man  will  go  on  doing  this  in  the  same  quiet  manner 
all  day  :  and  your  surprise  and  wonder  only  cease  when  you 

hear  it  is  "  Lord  ,  the  second  best  cover  shot  in  England." 

In  the  meantime  the  men  stationed  in  the  open  are  firing  away 
fast  and  furiously.  The  beaters  and  the  dogs  together  contrive 
to  keep  a  good  number  of  rabbits  in  front  of  them,  who  are  then 
driven  to  break  cover  just  opposite  to  their  enemies.  Do  not  fire 
into  the  cover  whatever  you  do,  or  you  will  bring  down  something 
bigger  than  a  rabbit.  If  they  double  back  it  cannot  be  helped, 
you  must  let  them  go.  But  lots  will  make  a  rush  between  you 
and  your  two  neighbours,  affording  good  cross  shots,  though  inter- 
cepted of  course  by  the  low  bushes,  and  the  briars,  and  rubbish 
which  encircle  them.  Here,  however,  unless  you  are  very 
unlucky,  you  will  often  get  a  clear  view  of  the  rabbit  for  two  or 
three  yards,  giving  you  time  enough,  if  you  can  shoot  at  all,  to 
kill  him  pretty  easily.  The  different  divisions  of  the  wood  are 
taken  one  after  another  in  the  same  fashion,  till  at  last  a  halt  is 
called  for  luncheon ;  since,  let  the  ascetics  say  what  they  will, 
men  must  eat,  aye,  and  drink,  too,  out  shooting,  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  ashamed  to  say  so,  or  to  descant  on 
what  they  like  best.  I  agree,  however,  with  the  severe  school,  so 
far  as  this,  that  I  dislike  an  indoor  lunch  on  such  occasions.  One 
gets  too  comfortable  over  the  fire,  and  is  very  apt  to  eat  too 
much.  .  An  hour  or  more  is  often  taken  solido  de  die,  when  twenty 
minutes  would  have  been  quite  sufficient ;  and  by  the  time  you 
turn  out  again,  you  are  stiff  and  very  likely  begin  to  feel  the 
cold.  But,  however,  this  may  be,  the  afternoon  sport  will  be  the 
same  as  in  the  morning,  except  perhaps  for  the  fun  that  usually 
takes  place  over  a  few  bagged  rabbits,  which  the  keeper  has 
caught  alive,  and  now  purposes  to  turn  up  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
speculation.  When  the  rabbits  have  not  got  cramped,  they  often 
run  well,  and  nobody  but  one  who  has  witnessed  it  would  believe 
how  often  they  are  missed  by  average  good  shots.  How  this  is  I 
do  not  pretend  to  explain ;  but  so  it  is.    "  Now  then,  keeper, 

another.   It  is  Mr.  S  's  turn  this  time.    Even  on  the  rabbit." 

*  Done,"  says  the  shooter;  and  the  keeper  diving  into  his  capacious 
pocket,  brings  out  a  very  lively  one,  whose  kicking  and  scratch- 
ing promise  a  sporting  shot.  "  Ready,  sir."  "  All  right."  The 
rabbit  is  put  down  upon  the  ground,  squats  for  a  moment,  and 
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then  darts  off  for  the  wood,  best  pace.  Bang,  with  the  first 
barrel — the  rabbit  holds  on  his  course  unchecked.  Bang,  with  the 
second ;  and  the  white  scut  seems  to  vanish  all  the  faster.  A 
volley  is  sent  after  him,  amid  peals  of  laughter,  but  all  to  no 
effect,  and  he  regains  his  burrow  safe  and  sound.  "  I'll  trouble  you 
for  that  half-crown,"  is  the  next  sound  heard  ;  the  coin  being 
promptly  hurled  at  the  speaker's  head,  with  something  distantly 
resembling  bad  language.  Then  we  all  move  on  merrily  to  the 
next  beat,  and  begin  the  old  process  over  again. 

I  have  said  something  about  dogs,  and  I  believe  that,  except 
where  the  rabbits  are  very  thick  indeed,  three  or  four  good 
terriers  are  very  useful.  But  independent  of  that  I  like  to  hear 
them,  and  think  it  adds  a  good  deal  to  the  excitement. 

Of  the  number  that  may  be  killed  on  such  a  day  as  I  have 
described,  it  is  useless  to  say  anything.  Many  men  would  think 
a  hundred  rabbits  between  six  guns  fair  sport,  others  double, 
treble,  or  quadruple ;  but  I  think  where  every  man  has  a 
reasonably  good  chance  of  killing  twenty  couples  to  his  own  gun, 
which  he  would  have  if  he  got  sixty  shots,  none  of  the  party 
need  complain.  Half  this  number  would  satisfy  the  majority  of 
sportsmen;  and  many  men,  myself  among  the  number,  would  go 
some  distance  for  even  half  that. 

I  really  believe  I  have  never  enjoyed  any  rabbit-shooting  half 
so  much  as  some  that  I  used  to  get  a  dozen  years  ago  when  I  was 
too  busy  to  leave  town  in  the  winter,  except  perhaps  for  a  week 
in  January,  which  I  usually  spent  at  a  good,  comfortable  old- 
fashioned  rectory,  in  a  nicely  wooded  country,  about  forty  miles 
from  London.  My  friend,  the  parson,  was  one  of  the  old  school, 
having  great  sympathy  with  sport,  though  he  did  not  shoot  him- 
self ;  and  as  he  had  no  children  all  his  interest  was  exerted  to 
obtain  shooting  for  his  guest.  There  were  two  woods  in  the  parish, 
one  about  thirty  acres,  the  other  about  twelve,  of  which  the  farmer 
had  the  shooting  to  himself,  and  which  were  kept  well  stocked 
with  rabbits  from  some  large  preserves  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  farmer  was  only  in  a  small  way,  and  never  took  a  gun  in  his 
hand,  but  a  friend  used  to  come  and  shoot  for  him  occasionally; 
and  after  he  had  had  a  day  at  the  rabbits,  I  was  welcome  to  go 
and  kill  what  I  liked.  Well,  I  used  to  set  off  directly  after 
breakfast,  in  company  with  a  capital  old  spaniel  and  my  friend's 
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gardener, — the  greatest  enthusiast  I  ever  knew ;  and  in  these 
woods  I  used  to  stay  till  the  sun  went  down,  seldom  getting 
more  than  four  or  five  couples,  often  less,  and  only  on  one  or  two 
ever-to-be-remembered  days  as  many  as  nineteen  or  twenty. 
We  had  no  ferrets,  and  Tom  simply  beat  the  wood  backwards 
and  forwards,  I  sometimes  walking  with  him,  but  oftener  standing 
in  the  open  spaces  for  the  chance  of  a  rabbit  coming  my  way. 
Part  of  this  wood,  however,  was  the  kind  I  like  shooting  in  best 
consisting  entirely  of  ground  ash  which,  as  it  grows  straight 
up,  leave  clearer  spaces  between  than  either  oak  scrub  or 
hazel.  Rabbits  are  very  fond  of  the  long  coarse  grass  which 
grows  in  such  places,  while  the  general  effect  is  not  so  grey 
as  in  ordinary  underwood,  and  the  rabbit  stands  out  better 
against  the  pale  green.  You  can  often  see  to  shoot  a  rabbit  right 
through  an  ash-plant,  and  I  have  often  done  it,  but  you  can't 
through  a  hazel  bush ;  and  I  always  used  to  make  play  in  this 
part  of  the  wood  before  going  on  to  the  rest  of  it.  There  were 
not  a  great  many  holes,  and  when  the  rabbits  had  been  hunted 
about  a  bit  they  would  get  out  on  to  the  ditch  banks,  where  I 
used  to  make  amends  for  my  misses  inside.  In  one  week  of  four 
clays  I  recollect  I  got  forty  rabbits.  That  was  my  best  perform- 
ance. It  doesn't  sound  much,  but  then  it  was  all  done  in  fair 
sporting  style,  and  no  pot  shots.  Two- thirds  of  them  were 
rabbits  well  killed  running  fast  through  thick  cover,  and  the  rest 
were  good  quick  shots  at  rabbits  going  as  rabbits  know  how  to 
go  when  bolted  out  of  a  temporary  refuge,  and  making  hard  for 
an  adjoining  wood.  What  is  more,  I  had  it  all  to  myself,  and  as 
I  am  fond  of  shooting  alone  this  was  an  additional  charm. 

There  are  several  ways  of  getting  rabbits  in  the  open 
ground.  Those  small  plantations  sometimes  round,  sometimes 
long  and  narrow,  usually  called  spinnies  in  the  Midland  Counties, 
may  be  surrounded  with  guns,  and  the  rabbits  forced  out 
of  them  by  dogs,  when  of  course  they  make  straight  for  the 
next  one,  and  present  easy  shots  as  they  run  across  the  grass, 
still  easier  if  it  is  plough.  But  the  best  open  rabbit  shooting 
is  hedgerow  shooting,  when  the  holes  have  been  stopped  and 
the  woods  beaten  the  day  before.  I  like  it  because  the  dogs 
like  it  so  much.  To  see  a  terrier  or  a  spaniel  find  a  rabbit  in 
a  thick  hedge  or  under  the  brambles  at  the  bottom  of  a  dry  ditch, 
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is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  incidents  that  diversifies  a  sportman's 
life.  The  dead  stop,  the  head  bent  forward,  the  ears  pricked  up, 
and  then  the  "  whuff,  whuff,"  of  uncontrollable  impatience  and 
excitement  are  worth  a  dozen  shots  wThen  you  have  no  such 
companions  to  share  the  pleasure  with  you.  Rabbits  never  run 
so  fast,  I  think,  as  they  do  when  put  out  in  this  manner;  they  are 
conscious  that  a  dog  is  close  upon  them,  and  they  must  put  their 
best  foot  foremost  to  escape.  But  if  I  am  to  have  a  cross  shot  at 
a  rabbit,  the  faster  he  goes  the  better  I  like  it.  A  slow  running, 
pottering  rabbit  bothers  one,  I  think,  more  than  the  swiftest. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  hedgerows  that  rabbits  are  to  be  met 
with  out  of  cover.  They  often  lie  out  after  being  shot  at,  as 
I  have  already  said,  in  the  adjoining  stubble,  or  in  any  large 
grass  fields  where  there  are  plenty  of  rough  thick  tussocks,  or 
a  hassocks  "  as  the  country  people  call  them.  In  the  latter  I 
have  seen  good  sport  in  some  of  the  grass  countries.  I  remember 
two  days'  shooting  early  in  the  season,  half  of  which  at  least 
consisted  of  walking  the  grass  fields,  which  in  that  part  of 
England  are  mostly  rushy,  and  generally  contain  pits  for  the 
cattle,  surrounded  with  thorns  and  brambles.  The  rabbits  were 
dotted  all  over  these  fields  so  thickly,  and  were  so  fond  of  the 
sides  of  the  pits,  that  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  many  two  of  us 
killed  each  day  in  only  about  three  hours,  but  I  should  say  at 
least  thirty  couples;  and  this,  be  it  remembered,  was  on  part 
of  an  estate  where  there  was  no  regular  keeper,  and  the 
preserving  was  left  mainly  to  the  tenants.  This  is  nothing 
to  what  may  be  killed  in  some  large  parks  where  the  rabbits  are 
strictly  preserved.  There  you  may  kick  them  up  every  step  you 
take,  and  shoot  till  you  are  fairly  exhausted.  I  was  once  told 
by  the  son-in-law  of  a  famous  statesman,  that  he  went  out  by 
himself  one  day  in  the  park  surrounding  the  family  mansion, 
and  killed  a  hundred  couples  between  luncheon  and  dinner. 

Ferreting  rabbits  may  be  carried  on  either  in  woods  or  in 
hedgebanks,  or  in  open  burrows.  When  it  is  a  good  day,  and  you 
have  not  to  waste  nearly  an  hour  between  each  shot,  it  is  fine 
practice.  But  rabbits  will  only  bolt  freely  on  a  clear  bright  day. 
Either  rainy  or  foggy  days  are  fatal  to  sport,  though  of  course 
there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule ;  and  one  of  the  best  little  bits 
of  shooting  I  ever  had  was  in  a  wood  in  Sussex  on  a  drizzly 
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February  afternoon,  when  we  had  tried  all  the  morning  without 
success,  and  my  companion  had  gone  home  in  disgust.  I  resolved 
to  persevere,  and  went  back  to  one  of  the  woods  we  had  already 
tried,  when  suddenly  the  rabbits  began  to  move,  and  for  a  couple 
of  hours  behaved  so  well  that  though  the  shooting  was  difficult, 
and  I  myself  not  more  than  an  average  shot,  I  bagged  seven 
couples.  The  difficulty  of  killing  rabbits  with  ferrets  consists  in 
two  things  :  first,  that  three  times  out  of  four  they  are  only  out 
of  one  hole  to  disappear  in  another  a  few  feet  off,  of  the  existence 
of  which  perhaps  you  were  not  aware ;  and  secondly,  in  the  fact 
that  you  have  to  keep  your  eye  on  several  spots  at  once,  as  there 
is  no  saying  from  which  hole  in  a  burrow  the  rabbits  will  pop  out. 
This  in  a  thick  wood  is  a  very  onerous  task ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  at  least  a  third  of  the  rabbits  get  off  without  being  fired 
at.  Those  that  go  straight  away  are  neither  more  nor  less 
difficult  to  hit  than  rabbits  in  ordinary  cover  shooting,  except 
that  you  cannot  choose  your  own  station,  but  must  go  where  the 
holes  are,  and  that  is  sometimes  where  the  wood  is  thickest,  and 
the  rabbit  is  out  of  sight  as  soon  as  he  is  above  ground.  Then 
the  only  way  to  kill  them  is  to  shoot  as  you  would  at  a  rabbit 
crossing  a  ride ;  and  keepers  and  others  who  are  used  to  it  seem 
to  have  no  difficulty  in  knocking  over  three  out  of  four. 

I  often  had  a  day  in  the  woods  with  "  Tom  "  when  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow  ;  and  woodland  scenery  in  a  deep  snow 
has  for  me  an  inexpressible  charm.  The  mere  combination  of 
colours  is,  I  think,  very  pleasing,  the  red  and  brown  of  the  dead 
leaves  and  the  pure  white  of  the  snow  contrasting  very  prettily. 
But  that  is  not  all.  Those  who  are  foolish  enough  to  surrender 
themselves  to  the  pathetic  fallacy,  as  I  occasionally  do,  may  see  in 
the  mixture  of  cold  and  warmth  which  a  thick  wood  wrapped  in 
snow  suggests,  abundant  food  for  the  imagination  if  they  choose  to 
give  rein  to  it.  But  as  this  field  of  fancy  lies  altogether  apart  from 
rabbit  shooting,  I  shall  not  explore  it  any  further  on  the  present 
occasion.  We  have  now  to  say  good-bye  to  our  gun  for  some 
months ;  and  we  would  willingly  shake  a  paw  with  the  rabbit, 
were  such  a  ceremony  possible,  for  the  many  delightful  hours  we 
have  spent  in  his  company  and  that  of  his  friends  during  the 
past  shooting  season. 

T.  E.  KEBBEL. 
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By  A.  P.  SIXXETT. 

The  system  of  thought  which  has  been  described  as  "Esoteric 
Buddhism"  deals  with  a  highly  practical  matter — the  leading  con- 
clusions of  a  living  science  closely  associated  with  the  welfare  of 
the  human  race  at  the  present  day — in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Asia. 
The  science  to  which  I  refer  is  Theosophy; — literally,  Divine 
Wisdom — the  science  of  spiritual  things;  and  that  science  is  closely 
associated  in  one  of  its  aspects  with  the  study  of  the  essential 
principles  of  religious  belief.  Theosophists  have  no  preconceived 
attachment  to  one  presentation  or  form  of  religious  belief  rather 
than  to  another.  They  are  in  pursuit  of  truth  pure  and  simple, 
convinced  that  there  must  be  a  real  state  of  the  facts  in  regard 
to  such  problems  as  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  soul,  as  well 
as  in  reference  to  the  chemical  affinities  of  the  elements,  or 
the  relations  of  heat  and  electricity.  And  they  find  that  the 
comparison  of  various  religious  beliefs  will  often  enable  them  to 
eliminate  the  superficial  corruptions  of  each,  so  that  the  residual 
doctrines,  reduced  to  their  lowest  terms,  their  most  abstract 
expression,  will  then  be  found  practically  identical,  even  when 
the  first  glance  at  their  esoteric  aspects  seemed  to  reveal  great 
discrepancies.  In  this  way  the  study  of  any  great  religion  in 
its  esoteric  aspect  is  a  theosophical  undertaking.  But  some 
religions  may  be  better  adapted  than  others  for  such  study ; 
and  special  opportunities  may  present  themselves  to  special 
groups  of  theosophical  students  which  facilitate  special  lines 
of  inquiry.  In  this  way  I  have  found  one  religion  in  par- 
ticular especially  instructive  when  examined  in  the  spirit  just 
described,  and  that  religion  is  Buddhism. 

Ours  has  been  an  age  of  invention  and  discovery,  and  powers 
latent  in  those  regions  of  Nature  that  used  to  be  called  the 
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elements — in  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water — have  been  called  out  of 
their  hiding-places  and  trained  to  apply  their  energies  to  the 
daily  service  of  man.  They  were  all  there  long  before  we 
suspected  their  existence.  Water  must  always  have  been  con- 
verted into  steam  whenever  it'  felt  the  influence  of  heat,  long 
before  mechanicians  had  perceived  that  light  wreaths  of  vapours 
properly  manipulated  might  drive  machinery  and  ships.  Every 
girl  in  the  middle  ages  whose  hair  crackled  in  dry  weather  when 
she  combed  it,  developed  a  certain  amount  of  electricity,  without 
having  the  faintest  idea  that  the  sparkles  of  light  she  drew  forth 
could  be  made  to  travel  thousands  of  miles  in  a  second  and  carry 
messages.  Now,  however,  our  eyes  have  been  opened,  and  we  see 
a  good  deal  more  in  the  world  than  was  seen  by  our  ancestors. 
We  see,  not  merely  the  mechanism  which  is  our  own  handiwork, 
but  laws  of  incomparable  sublimity  asserting  themselves  in  the 
inter-actions  of  matter.  We  have  grown  used  to  working  with 
ideas  that  are  altogether  intangible, — with  such  ideas  as  the 
conservation  of  energy,  the  principle  of  evolution,  the  molecular 
constitution  of  matter.  These  conceptions  are  great  beams  of 
light  cast  upon  the  immensity  of  Nature,  by  means  of  which 
we  may  come  to  understand,  to  some  extent,  mysteries  that 
are  being  enacted  within,  around,  and  above  us. 

And  surely  the  promise  of  such  past  achievement  may 
encourage  us  to  expect  the  expansion  of  exact  scientific  know- 
ledge into  that  still  superior  region  of  nature  which  has  to 
do  with  the  phenomena  of  human  consciousness.  People  wedded 
to  ecclesiastical  systems  are,  it  is  true,  generally  opposed  to 
inquiries  in  this  direction.  The  Church  has  always  resisted  the 
growth  of  knowledge,  from  the  days  when  it  imprisoned  Galileo 
to  these,  in  which  it  is  powerless  to  do  more  than  avert  its  gaze, 
with  an  offended  air,  from  the  testimony  of  the  rocks.  Again,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  scale,  other  persons  have  so  violently  resented 
the  superstitions  and  crimes  of  the  churches  that  they  have  some- 
how come  to  dislike  the  whole  subject  of  the  future  life,  and  to 
feel  insulted  if  you  talk  to  them  about  the  Soul.  But,  midway 
between  them,  stand  some  observers  of  Nature  who  have  become 
aware  of  the  fact — perhaps  by  personal  contact  with  some 
secluded  phenomena — that  it  is  possible  to  learn  a  good  deal 
more  about  the  Soul  and  the  laws  of  its  evolution  than  popular 
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science  has  yet  suspected.  Such  persons  come  to  realise  the 
stupendous  importance  of  the  knowledge  they  find  themselves 
acquiring,  and  if  they  see  the  advantage  of  availing  themselves  not 
merely  of  their  own  opportunities,  whatever  these  may  be,  but  of 
the  accumulated  discoveries  stored  up,  though  guarded  from  rash 
intruders,  in  the  past,  they  become  theosophists,  whether  calling 
themselves  by  that  name  or  by  any  other,  and  students  perhaps, 
among  other  subjects,  of  "  Esoteric  Buddhism." 

There  have  been  theosophists  in  the  world  for  long  ages  before 
that  phrase  was  coined ;  but  they  knew  it  was  quite  useless  to 
attempt  the  wide  diffusion  of  their  knowledge  as  long  as  ecclesi- 
astical authority  reigned  supreme,  torturing  and  killing  all  who 
were  even  a  little  in  advance  of  their  generation.  So  the  true 
philosophers  of  olden  times  wrote  only,  in  obscure  symbolical 
or  allegorical  language,  for  the  service  of  students  abnormally 
developed  like  themselves,  and  for  that,  perhaps,  of  this  later 
age,  when  we  are  in  a  position  to  unravel  a  good  deal  of  their 
writing,  finding  it  in  exact  harmony  with  our  own  latest  dis 
coveries  in  the  psychic  constitution  of  man.  But  now  circum- 
stances have  changed.  Modern  adepts  in  theosophic  wisdom  show 
a  more  confiding  spirit  than  their  predecessors.  Hence  the  sudden 
burst  of  information  as  to  what  the  ancient  wisdom  teaches, 
which  has  been  associated  with  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  Theosophical  Society,  and  has  coloured  modern  literature  in 
so  remarkable  a  way  that  great  numbers  of  people  have  become 
familiar  with  its  leading  ideas  without  stopping  to  inquire  from 
what  fountain  they  flow. 

The  science  of  theosophy,  therefore — the  highly  practical 
science  of  theosophy,  as  I  have  already  called  it — is  that  which 
seeks  to  push  our  knowledge  of  Nature's  laws  on  in  advance  of 
the  finest  discoveries  of  modern  civilisation,  keeping  hand-in- 
hand  with  these,  but  ever  pressing  onward  into  the  region  of 
consciousness  and  super-material  existence,  guided  by  the  light 
already  in  the  world  ; — which  has  been  in  the  world  from  the  first 
beginnings  of  that  union  between  divinity  and  matter  which 
constitutes  the  sentient  universe.  The  laws  of  divinity  are 
the  subject  of  the  research,  and  in  the  essential  principles  of 
religion  we  must  follow  the  suggestions  of  their  working  ;  not  in 
creeds  compiled  by  political  priests,  but  in  the  fundamental  beliefs 
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of  humanity.  The  soul  of  man  is  the  phenomenon  we  have  to 
investigate — the  "first  matter"  of  the  alchemists — and  the 
newest  experiments  in  psychic  sensibility  may  subserve  the 
study. 

Foremost  among  the  conceptions  to  which  the  study  thus 
conducted  will  bring  us  may  be  placed  the  doctrine  or  principle 
of  re-incarnation,  a  law  the  discovery  of  which  is  as  important 
to  the  student  of  spiritual  science  as  that  of  the  correlation  of 
forces  in  the  physical  world.  This  doctrine  has  been  caricatured 
by  ignorant  or  profane  writers  in  former  ages — or  perhaps  dis- 
guised by  those  who  knew  better — in  the  shape  in  which  it  is 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  Transmigration  of  Souls.  To  this 
day  non-theosophic  persons  will  be  found  who  imagine  it  to 
imply,  for  Oriental  believers — the  idea  expressed  by  the  latter 
phrase — namely,  the  passage  after  death  of  human  souls  into 
animal  bodies.  Nor  am  I  asserting  that  no  Easterns  of  the  lower 
class  are  so  ignorant  as  to  take  it  in  this  signification.  But  the 
belief  of  all  cultivated  Buddhists  or  Hindoos  is  identical  with  the 
doctrine  as  understood  by  theosophists — namely,  the  doctrine  of 
the  evolution  of  the  human  soul  through  a  long  series  of  human 
lives.  In  re-incarnation  we  recognise  the  method  adopted  by 
Nature  for  growing  a  human  being, — for  growing  that  which  is 
the  human  being  as  distinct  from  the  organism  of  flesh  and  blood 
through  which  it  manifests  on  the  plane  of  physical  phenomena. 
The  life-history  of  a  human  being  is  not  supposed  by  theosophists 
to  consist  of  a  miraculous  commencement  ex  nihilo  at  birth,  a 
short  run  of  physical  existence  for  a  handful  of  years,  followed 
by  an  unalterable  eternity  of  personal  consciousness  in  heaven. 
The  analogies  of  Nature  are  discerned  by  esoteric  science  to  assert 
themselves  in  the  growth  of  a  soul,  in  the  growth  of  vegetable 
organism,  and  in  the  growth  of  a  solar  system.  The  soul  of  a 
Papuan  savage  is  seen  to  be  as  true  a  human  entity  as  the  soul 
of  a  Newton  or  a  Shakespeare.  But  the  laws  of  the  evolutionary 
process  on  which  it  is  launched  provide  for  its  gradual  acquisition 
by  an  almost  awfully  protracted  series  of  life  experiences  on  the 
physical  plane,  of  the  intellectual  capacities  manifest  in  the  more 
advanced  types  of  humanity.  From  few  of  his  earlier  lives  can 
the  slowly  evolving  soul  or  ego  gather  a  great  deal  of  knowledge 
or  experience  ;  from  some  it  may  scarcely  gather  any.    But  as 
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the  dropping  water  in  the  limestone  cavern  gradually  builds 
up  the  basaltic  column,  the  successive  life  experiences  of 
primitive  man  gradually  mould  his  psychic  consciousness  and 
capacity. 

But  the  modern  critic  of  re-incarnation,  bewildered  and  in- 
credulous, objects,  "We  never  remember  any  of  these  former  lives." 
Of  course  we  do  not.  If  we  did  the  system  would  fail  in  its 
operation,  and  would  find  itself  bereft  of  the  qualifications  which 
render  it  endurable  to  the  gradually  evolving  entity.  For  each 
successive  life  of  the  physical  series  is  separated  from  its  preceding 
and  succeeding  lives  by  intervals  of  spiritual  consciousness  on 
a  plane  of  nature  wholly  imperceptible  to  ordinary  senses.  The 
personal  consciousness  of  man  is  not  annihilated  by  the  death  of 
the  body.  It  passes  on  into  a  condition  of  consciousness  which 
is  vaguely  foreshadowed  by  the  conception  of  heaven  entertained 
by  conventional  theology.  The  similar  conceptions  of  hell  with 
which  those  of  heaven  are  balanced  in  popular  religion  have 
realities  behind  them  too;  but,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  it  is  happily  impossible  for  the 
purblind  humanity  of  our  epoch  to  acquire  a  lasting  tenancy  of 
the  su  preme  realm  of  spiritual  evil.  Re-incarnation  itself  provides 
the  punishment,  or  consequence  appropriate  to  all  commonplace 
forms  of  evildoing ;  and  the  exquisitely  scientific  adjustment  of 
moral  cause  and  effect  in  this  respect  will  be  apparent  as  we 
go  on. 

For  in  most  lives,  it  will  be  seen  on  reflection,  there  are  some 
impulses  of  a  spiritual  character,  however  heavily  loaded  these 
may  be,  as  a  rule,  with  earthly  desires  and  with  sinful  sacrifices 
on  the  altar  of  self.  If  there  is  nothing  more  in  a  life  to  associate 
it  with  spiritual  conditions  than  some  affection  for  other  human 
beings,  some  unselfish  admiration  for  the  beauty  of  Nature,  some 
passing  aspiration  in  the  direction  of  self-improvement,  that 
would  be  enough  to  colour  a  human  consciousness  with  thoughts 
and  feelings  capable  of  vibrating  on  the  plane  of  spiritual  exist- 
ence. And,  forgetting  the  grovelling  needs  of  the  body,  when 
these  should  be  no  longer  emphasised  for  him  by  the  union  of  his 
consciousness  with  a  fleshly  organism,  the  man,  released  from  the 
physical  plane  by  death,  will  find  these  higher  thoughts  and 
emotions,  be  they  few  or  many,  feeble  or  intense,  filling  the 
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area  of  his  new  existence.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  intervening 
phases  of  purification  through  which  he  must  pass  before  the 
old  clinging  to  the  habits  of  life — which  beset  the  soul  still  when 
it  first  leaves  the  earth  life — can  be  fully  shaken  off.  And  these 
phases  of  purification  are  profoundly  interesting  to  all  serious 
students  of  psychic  phenomena.  They  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  explanation  of  such  phenomena,  and  the  passage  of  an 
emancipated  soul  through  these  intervening  states  may  be  almost 
immeasurably  brief  or  exceedingly  protracted.  But  that  is  a 
branch  of  the  subject  which  may  be  conveniently  put  aside 
while  we  are  first  studying  the  general  principles  of  re-incarnation, 
associated  as  they  are  with  the  intervening  periods  of  spiritual 
consciousness. 

The  soul,  launched  after  death  on  its  metaphysical  period  of 
consciousness,  is  existing  in  a  condition  of  Nature  in  which  there 
is  no  room  for  the  play  of  the  lower  passions  and  desires  belong- 
ing to  the  earth-life.  The  change  that  has  taken  place  involves 
a  forgetfulness  of  these  for  the  time  being;  but  it  does  not 
involve  a  forgetfulness  of  any  personal  emotion  of  a  sufficiently 
elevated  character  to  have  free  play  on  the  conditions  by  which 
the  soul-ego  is  then  surrounded.  The  soul  in  heaven  is  never 
troubled  with  the  thought  of  having  died.  It  is  simply  filled 
with  a  blissful  consciousness  of  the  full  fruition  of  its  higher 
emotions.  There  may  be  human  beings  for  whom  even  the  full 
fruition  of  the  higher  emotions,  supposing  these  to  have  been 
meagre  or  rare  in  earth  life,  is  but  a  colourless  existence  com- 
pared to  others ;  but,  whatever  there  is  of  it,  so  to  speak,  is 
blissful  in  its  character ;  while  for  others,  in  whom  love  has  been 
a  powerful  factor  of  life,  or  in  whom  the  upward  aspirations, 
which  make  piety  so  beautiful  an  emotion,  even  when  it  is 
but  little  illuminated  by  an  accurate  comprehension  of  spiritual 
science,  have  been  persistent  and  intense,  will  find  the  full 
fruition  of  their  higher  thoughts  and  feelings  a  gloriously  vivid 
and  intense  existence.  They  may  have  done  wrong,  as  most  of 
us  do,  more  or  less,  during  life ;  they  may  have  set  in  motion 
causes  which  must  operate  eventually  to  bring  about  an  effect 
of  suffering  ;  but  these  causes  may  be  only  adapted  to  find  their 
expression  on  the  earth  plane  of  existence,  and  will  therefore  await 
the  next  re-incarnation  of  the  soul  before  they  are  developed. 
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The  spiritual  period — the  devachanic  period,  to  give  it  the 
convenient  Eastern  name,  which  is  passing  into  common  use 
with  most  modern  theosophists — is  a  period  of  rest  and  refresh- 
ment and  enjoyment  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term. 

And  it  will  be  seen  that,  just  because  its  intensity  and  cha- 
racter are  due  to  the  spiritual  forces  which  have  been  set  in 
activity  during  the  earth  life  of  the  ego,  so  also  its  duration 
depends  upon  the  energy  expended  in  providing  for  it.  The 
"  person  "  in  question  remains  the  same  person  that  he  was  on 
earth  as  long  as  the  capacity  for  personal  consciousness,  that  he 
has  developed  as  such,  continues  in  operation.  He  can  only 
be  drawn  back  to  the  earth  life — to  re-incarnation — when  the 
force  which  has  carried  him  into  the  spiritual  plane  of  Nature — 
into  heaven — has  exhausted  itself.  And  when  we  are  talking 
of  the  exhaustion  of  a  great  human  love,  for  example,  we  are 
talking  of  a  process  which  necessarily  takes  a  long  time.  There 
are  people  who  with  pardonable  enthusiasm  imagine  such  a 
feeling  must  last  "for  ever."  But  effects  are  proportionate  to 
causes;  and  though  we  need  not  even  dispute  the  position  as  an 
abstract  possibility, — that  love  may  last  for  ever, — it  is  destined 
in  that  case  to  undergo  exaltations  of  character  corresponding  to 
the  vast  possibilities  of  cosmic  progress  which  Nature  reserves 
for  humanity.  Without  going  fully  into  these,  we  may  recognise 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  personal  relationships  of  any 
given  individual  resolve  themselves  into  mysterious  spiritual 
abstractions,  no  longer  requiring  for  their  expression  the  per- 
sistence of  the  personal  consciousness  out  of  which  they  may 
have  taken  their  rise.  And  when  this  change  is  complete,  the 
soul-ego  has  forgotten  its  last  earth  life.  It  is  ready  for  re- 
incarnation, and  it  re-incarnates  under  the  attraction  of  its  latent 
affinities,  as  regards  the  physical  plane  of  existence,  carried  over, 
though  completely  divorced  from  specific  memories, — from  the  life 
it  spent  last  on  earth. 

In  this  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  re-incarnation,  I  have  not 
paused  to  set  forth  the  considerations  which  may  almost  be  re- 
garded as  proving  it  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  real  course  of 
events.  These  proofs  are  elaborate  and  intricate,  and  claim  the 
application  of  acute  metaphysical  insight  to  the  phenomena  of 
psychic  experimentation.    It  is  enough  for  the  moment  to  say  that 
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the  study  of  theosophy  is  one  from  which  adequately  qualified 
inquirers  rise  with  a  conviction  as  to  the  reality  of  the  evolu- 
tionary process  before  us,  as  complete  as  those  w  hich  relate  to 
the  inductions  of  physical  science. 

But  the  statement  itself — from  which  in  a  brief  treatise  of  this 
nature  the  long  processes  of  demonstration  must  be  omitted — 
would  be  incomplete  as  such  if  it  were  not  fortified  by  an  ex- 
planation of  the  theosophic  theory,  or  rather  of  the  system  of 
law  on  which  re-incarnation  depends, — that,  namely,  which  is 
known  to  modern  inquiry  in  connection  with  these  subjects  by 
the  Oriental  term  "  Karma."  Like  re-incarnation  itself,  karma 
is  the  subject  of  gross  misrepresentation  by  the  esoteric  students 
of  Oriental  religions.  Karma  is  often  described  as  a  Buddhist 
idea,  according  to  which  one  person  dies  and  perishes  outright,, 
while  later  on  some  other  person  is  bom  who  becomes  the  un- 
conscious heir  of  the  former  person's  "  karma  "  or  ,f  doing."  The 
notion  so  defined  is  grotesque  and  ridiculous;  but  as  with  so 
many  caricatures  there  is  a  truth  behind  it.  To  apprehend  the 
true  operation  of  the  law  we  must  realise  the  difference  between 
the  two  ideas  most  conveniently  defined  in  English  speech  by 
the  terms  M  personality  "  and  "  individuality."'  By  individuality 
we  mean  the  persistent  self-consciousness  of  a  true  soul-ego. 
That  consciousness  is  something  quite  independent  of  any  specific 
adventures  which  may  befall  the  individual  during  any  limited 
period  of  its  existence.  Take  any  commonplace  illustration 
from  the  experience  of  daily  life.  Five  years  ago  let  any  one  of 
us  select,  for  example,  in  imagination,  some  single,  uneventful, 
unremarkable  day  that  he  may  have  spent.  During  that  day 
his  consciousness  may  have  been  pretty  completely  concentrated 
on  the  trivial  incidents  of  the  moment.  The  newspaper  he  read, 
the  work  he  did,  the  meals  he  ate,  may  have  engaged  his  atten- 
tion at  the  time,  to  the  exclusion  of  loftier  thoughts  and  pursuits. 
For  the  purpose  of  our  hypothesis  let  us  say  they  did.  But 
underneath  the  consciousness  of  these  there  lay  a  potentiality  of 
other  phases  of  consciousness.  Years  revolve,  and  the  man  under- 
goes many  serious  changes  of  character  and  surroundings.  But 
the  iuner  ego,  the  centre  of  consciousness,  the  true  individuality, 
is  the  same  at  the  later  period  as  during  the  former  day,  which 
by  the  hypothesis  he  will  completely  have  forgotten.     For  the 
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purposes  of  this  rough  illustration  let  us  put  aside  possibilities 
concerning  latent  memory,  though  they  would  strengthen  rather 
than  weaken  the  analogy  if  we  went  into  them  fully.  All  I 
wish  to  enforce  for  the  moment  is  that  just  what  the  single 
forgotten  day  is  to  the  whole  life,  our  complete  physical  life 
may  be  to  the  whole  individuality.  The  one  life  is  the  "  per- 
sonality " — in  its  true  etymological  sense,  the  mask, — which  the 
individuality,  the  real  ego,  puts  on  for  the  time  being.  And 
it  is  the  man  himself,  and  no  "  other,"  who  is  born  again,  when 
after  a  period  of  devachanic  rest,  in  the  course  of  which  he  has 
worked  out  and  fully  exhaled  his  last  personality,  he  is  invested, 
by  the  operation  of  karma,  with  a  new  one. 

Now  karma  is  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  moral  world, 
as  applied  to  life.  It  may  be  called,  by  rather  a  base  degradation 
of  the  idea,  a  system  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  but  a  truly 
philosophical  view  of  Nature  prefers  to  regard  suffering  as  a 
consequence  of,  rather  than  a  punishment  of,  evildoing,  and 
happiness  as  a  consequence  in  the  other  direction.  Either  way, 
in  its  operation  on  the  processes  of  re-incarnation  it  constitutes 
the  whole  mass  of  affinities  which  cause  the  birth  of  each  re- 
incarnating individual  in  such  and  such  conditions  of  life,  with 
such  and  such  parents,  destinies,  organism,  and  so  forth.  It 
provides  the  apparently  entangled  web  of  opportunities,  joys,  and 
sorrows,  which  the  human  being  has  earned  or  merited  during 
his  last  physical  life,  by  all  that  other  no  less  complicated 
entanglement  of  his  deeds,  good  and  evil,  which  had  reference  to 
the  earth  life.  In  the  blissful  repose  of  the  devachanic  period 
he  may  have  exhausted  some  of  his  good  karma,  but  natural 
law,  which  has  been  in  no  hurry  to  punish  him  when  he  died, 
must,  nevertheless,  exact  its  full  due  in  the  long  run ;  and  when 
hi3  consciousness  returns  to  the  plane  of  its  former  physical 
misdeeds,  it  is  in  presence  of  conditions  but  too  well  adapted 
to  bear  their  harvest  of  suffering.  Not  unjustly,  therefore,  may 
the  earth-life  be  described  as  the  vale  of  tears,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  the  sphere  of  beneficent  causation,  and  from  the  midst 
of  its  tribulation,  karma  may  be  engendered  that  may  lead 
to  immeasurably  more  exalted  conditions  of  consciousness  and 
existence. 

Or,  to  put  the  idea  in  more  truly  theosophic  language,  karma 
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may  be  exhausted  by  an  adequately  sustained  effort,  and  then 
re-incarnation  itself  may  come  to  an  end  for  the  individual  con- 
cerned. This  is  the  true  meaning  of  that  aspiration  towards 
non-existence  on  the  'physical  'plane  which  is  a  leading- 
characteristic  of  Buddhistic  literature,  and  which  many  ill- 
informed  critics  of  Buddhism  so  absurdly  misrepresent  as 
equivalent  to  a  craving  for  annihilation.  When  bad  karma 
ceases  to  load  the  individual,  it  is  no  more  drawn  back  into  the 
physical  earth  life  ;  but  that  spiritual  condition  which  has  been 
already  described  as  enjoyed  for  limited  periods  by  each  human 
soul  between  its  periods  of  physical  existence  becomes  at  once 
permanent  for  the  enfranchised  ego,  and  correspondingly  exalted 
in  character.  It  is  towards  this  result,  as  the  supreme  achieve- 
ment of  his  evolution,  that  the  Buddhist  is  taught  to  strive. 

In  order  that  this  hasty  survey  of  the  great  esoteric  doctrine 
may  afford  all  necessary  aids  to  reflection  concerning  its  wonder- 
fully comprehensive  and  harmonious  character,  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  say  a  few  words  in  conclusion  on  one  all- 
important  point. 

The  human  ego,  as  manifested  in  flesh,  is  after  all  the 
expression  of  only  one  phase  of  its  being.  Concurrently 
with  its  existence  as  an  incarnate  person,  it  is  capable  of  an 
existence  and  of  consciousness — alternating  with  its  waking 
consciousness  in  the  body — on  higher  planes  of  nature.  The 
consciousness  of  the  lower  or  physical  phase  of  its  existence  does 
not  embrace  the  higher  or  spiritual  phase,  but  the  higher  does 
in  a  large  degree  embrace  the  consciousness  of  the  physical 
personality.  It  is,  therefore, — relatively  to  the  more  restricted 
personality, — the  real  ego,  the  inner  man,  or  the  "  higher  self," 
as  it  has  most  generally  been  described  in  recent  theosophic 
writings.  The  consideration  of  all  the  characteristics  and  inherent 
possibilities  connected  with  this  higher  self  would  claim  very 
prolonged  treatment.  The  full  comprehension  of  the  laws  which 
govern  its  existence  and  progress,  and  of  its  capacity  when 
functioning  in  the  higher  regions  of  nature  to  which  it  properly 
belongs,  would,  indeed,  involve  an  amount  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning spiritual  conditions  which  could  not  be  expressed  in 
language,  or  condensed,  so  to  speak,  within  a  physical  brain.  But 
at  the  same  time  some  knowledge  concerning  the  higher  self 
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is  essential  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  any  problems  connected 
with  re-incarDation,  devachanic  existence,  or  spiritual  evolution. 

And  the  clue  to  the  real  identity  of  the  individual  through  all 
the  long  series  of  physical  lives,  which  from  the  point  of  view  of 
each  in  turn  he  thinks  he  has  forgotten,  is  to  be  found  in  reflec- 
tions on  the  nature  of  the  higher  self,  and  on  the  insufficiency 
of  the  ordinary  waking  consciousness  of  a  physical  human  being 
to  reflect  the  whole  consciousness  of  the  real  spiritual  being 
which  lies  behind,  within,  or  above  the  mask  of  personality. 

A.  P.  SINNETT. 


WHAT  THE  PIT  SAYS. 


By  J.  31.  BARRIE. 
III. 

THE  DRURY  LANE  PANTOMIME. 

We  were  a  heaving  mass  at  the  door,  a  very  mixed  lot.  It  was 
impossible  not  to  be  an  eavesdropper.  One  man  said  this  was 
his  seventh  visit  since  Christmas,  and  it  was  another's  fifth. 
The  women  said  (with  their  faces)  that  they  were  here  for 
pleasure,  but  some  curious  reasons  for  coming  were  offered  and 
taken.  Thus  a  podgy  fellow,  with  something  in  his  pocket  that 
bored  a  hole  in  my  back,  explained  that  he  had  been  on  his  way 
to  call  on  a  "  lady-friend."  Happening  to  put  his  hand  to  his 
head  he  found  that  he  had  on  his  little  hat,  so  he  came  to  the 
pantomime  instead. 

We  tried  to  trample  each  other  to  death  good-humouredly, 
all  but  a  lady  who  had  no  conscience  and  scolded  everbody  who 
checked  her  progress  to  the  front.  A  man  with  a  beard  that 
gave  him  courage  told  her  what  he  thought  of  her.  Then  her 
protector,  who  was  some  two  yards  behind,  waved  his  arms 
fearsomely  in  the  air  and  promised  to  discolour  the  bearded 
gentleman's  eyes  in  the  immediate  future.  He  of  the  beard 
replied  that  his  altercation  was  with  "  this  woman."  She  im- 
mediately raised  a  shriek.  "Woman!"  she  cries,  "you  hear 
what  he  calls  me,  John  ? n  The  arms  went  up  again.  "  You 
blank,  you  dash,  you  "  etc.,  shouted  John,  *  if  you  don't  apologise 
I'll,  etc.,  blank  dash  you."  To  get  at  the  beard,  however,  John 
would  have  had  to  climb  over  a  dozen  bodies.  He  was  still 
illustrating  with  his  hands  what  he  meant  to  do  when  I  was 
carried  to  the  box-office  in  a  rush. 

The  persons  who  would  take  a  theatre  without  the  slightest 
misgiving,  if  they  could  get  some  one  to  finance  it,  point  out  that 
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some  provincial  actors  at  four  pounds  a  week  are  quite  as  funny 
as  our  comic  stars  at  fifty.  This  may  be  so,  but  the  London 
public  is  a  long  time  in  taking  a  comedian  to  its  heart.  An 
honest-looking  (but  rather  rubicund)  artizan  in  the  Drury  Lane 
pit  proved  this  gratis.  He  laughed  so  long  and  loud  at  only  the 
comedians  that  to  stop  him  would  have  been  to  burst  him.  He 
had  to  bubble  over,  so  long  as  he  was  on  the  fire. 

"  Ain't  Nicholls  prime  ?  "  he  gurgled  to  a  neighbour. 

"  Nicholls  ain't  on  just  now,"  the  neighbour  growled. 

"  Go  along,"  said  the  man  with  the  sense  of  humour,  "  that 
chap  there  be  Nicholls." 

"  That's  Andrews,"  said  the  other,  handing  along  a  programme. 

The  laugher  was  convinced,  and  thereafter  he  did  a  base  thing. 
He  had  been  proof  so  far  against  Mr.  Nicholls's  witticisms,  but 
now  he  transferred  his  laugh.  Mr.  Andrews,  who  was  looked 
upon  as  an  impostor,  remained  funny  in  vain.  Mr.  Nicholls 
had  only  to  walk  on,  and  he  was  received  by  the  artizan  with 
uncontrolled  glee.  Theatre-goers  of  this  type  are  not  confined 
to  the  pit. 

"  The  excellent  feature  of  these  Drury  Lane  pantomimes,"  an 
earnest,  "  beautifully-dressed  "  man  said  to  a  country  cousin,  "  is 
that  they  are  instructive  as  well  as  amusing.  Take,  for  instance, 
this  procession  and  ballet  of  birds,  which  is  so  beautiful  to  look 
at.  It  is  more  than  that,  however.  It  is  historically  correct.  I 
read  that  in  the  papers.  You  wouldn't  believe  how  much  labour 
and  time  is  spent  on  getting  up  these  pantomimes.  Why,  I've 
heard  say  that  all  the  eminent  antiquaries  and  classical  swells 
in  London  are  consulted  so  as  to  have  the  processions  historically 
correct." 

u  Well,"  said  the  country  cousin,  "  what  you  say  may  be  true, 
but  I  must  say  I'm  greatly  disappointed.  If  this  is  a  fair  sample 
of  a  pantomine  they're  very  poor  affairs  to  my  mind." 

"  WThy,  bless  you,"  said  the  Londoner  indignantly,  "  this  is 
more  than  a  fair  sample.  There's  nothing  so  good  to  be  seen 
anywhere  else  in  the  world." 

"  I've  read  about  play-acting,"  said  the  other,  "and  I  was  led  to 
expect  something  more  impressive.  There's  a  quotation  about 
holding  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  which  you  will  know  more 
correctly  than  I  can  say  it,  and,  as  I  understand,  it  means  that 
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good  actors  make  you  think  the  thing  real.  Yes,  I've  heard  of 
folk  being  so  carried  away  by  their  feelings  that  they  shook  their 
fists  at  the  play-actor  who  acted  the  villain.  Well,  I  don't  feel 
like  that  at  all.  I  could  see  that  the  villains  here  hadn't  any 
real  ill-will  to  the  babes.  They  didn't  cheat  me,  not  from  the 
first.  As  for  that  man  in  the  woman's  clothes,  it's  a  poor  disguise, 
and  when  the  like  of  me,  who  was  never  in  a  theatre  before,  can 
see  it  is  a  man  in  woman's  clothes,  it  isn't  likely  that  those  more 
accustomed  to  plays  will  be  deceived." 

The  Londoner  said  sulkily  that  the  principal  boy  was  reported 
to  get  sixty  pounds  a  week. 

"Boy,"  cried  his  companion  contemptuously.  "It's  a  woman. 
I  knew  she  was  a  woman  the  moment  I  set  eyes  on  her." 

So  they  continued  wrangling  after  I  had  changed  my 
seat. 

In  a  theatre  pit  as  in  the  lobbies  between  the  stalls  and  the 
refreshment-rooms  one  hears  a  good  deal  of  scandal.  If  the 
voices  were  not  a  guide,  you  could  not  say  whether  these  remarks 
were  dropped  in  the  stalls,  the  amphitheatre,  the  pit,  or  the 
gallery : — "  Fifty  if  she  is  a  day."  "  Yes,  she  and  I  were  great 
friends."  "  Another  wife  living  ?  Oh,  I  daresay."  "  Catch 
Charley  paying  his  bills."  "Nice  teeth  ?  Yes,  she  paid  well  for 
them." 

A  poor  creature  of  a  scandalmonger,  without  a  chin,  and 
given  to  guffawing  at  his  own  lies,  boasted  in  the  back  of  the  pit 
of  his  intimacy  with  a  lady  of  the  pantomime.  He  had  a 
gathering  of  silly  boys  round  him.  I  saw  a  quiet  man  in  our 
neighbourhood  frowning,  and  hoped  to  see  him  jump  upon  the 
chatterer.    But  instead  of  that  he  joined  the  group. 

"  Your  experiences,"  he  said  to  the  centre  of  attraction,  "  are 
nothing  compared  to  my  own.    Why,  I  know  Ellen  Terry." 

All  the  faces  around  him  became  notes  of  exclamation  or  doubt. 

"I  assure  you,"  he  said,  "  I  sat  next  her  at  dinner,  and  she 
entered  into  conversation  with  me.  What  do  you  think  she  said  ?" 

They  shook  their  heads. 

"  She  asked  me,"  said  the  stranger  impressively,  "  to  pass  the 
mustard  !  " 

This  was  intended  for  a  burlesque  of  the  scandalmonger's 
method  ;  but,  alas  !  a  jester  should  be  sure  of  his  audience. 
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"  By  Jove  !  did  she  ?"  exclaimed  one  youth,  with  awe  in  his 
voice. 

It  is  too  late  in  the  season  to  be  worth  saying  now  what  the 
pit  thought  of  the  pantomime.  One  noticeable  thing  was  that 
few  seemed  to  have  much  interest  in  the  ladies.  The  majority 
grudged  the  time  occupied  by  the  actresses  who  sang  or  danced. 
They  grew  wearied,  too,  of  the  glittering  processions.  It  was  the 
comedians  they  revelled  in.  Whenever  Mr.  Nicholls  or  Mr. 
Campbell  reappeared  the  pit  sat  up. 

I  was  only  personally  addressed  by  one  gentleman,  and  I  have 
been  hesitating  whether  to  mention  him.  He  followed  me  out  of 
the  theatre. 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  said,  "  but  may  I  ask  whether  you  are — a 
detective  ? " 

I  daresay  I  looked  a  little  taken  aback. 

"  I  am  not  prying  into  your  affairs,"  he  hastened  to  explain. 
"  The  fact  is  that  I  am  a  literary  man  (I  might  have  known  it  by 
his  shabby  coat),  and  have  been  at  the  theatre  getting  material 
for  an  article  about  pit  audiences.  From  your  behaviour  I  fancied 
you  might  be  a  detective,  and  I  thought  you  would  perhaps  tell 
me  whether  you  often  frequent  theatre  pits  on  business.  That 
would  be  an  interesting  thing  to  know." 

Of  course  I  admitted  that  I  was  a  detective,  and  that  theatre 
pits  are  among  my  favourite  hunting  grounds. 

J.  M.  BARRIE. 


"  THE  BELOVED  PEBSIS." 


By  A.  RICHARDSOX. 
I. 

Harbaston  is  one  of  the  pleasantesfc  suburbs  that  any  great 
town  wears  on  the  skirts  of  its  garments.  Here  the  trailing 
robes  of  one  of  our  great  manufacturing  cities  end,  not  in  the 
squalid  tatters  of  elderly  cottages  or  the  monotonous  hems  of 
u  workmen's  dwellings  "  in  endless  red-brick  rows,  but  in  shady 
roads,  and  green  lawns,  and  pleasant  old-fashioned  houses,  with 
a  field  attached,  and  half-a-dozen  old  trees,  and  even  a  nobleman's 
place,  with  a  real  park,  all  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  dense, 
dirty  hive  where  all  the  honey  is  made.  It  is  none  the  less 
pleasant  because  it  is  largely  inhabited  by  Friends,  so  that  you 
will  see  the  prim  poke  bonnet  and  straight  skirt  (of  the  best 
satin)  moving  discreetty  along  its  neat  footpaths,  or  comfortably 
ensconced  in  a  handsome  barouche,  behind  a  coachman  and  foot- 
man, looking  as  if  Christiana  were  taking  Mercy  for  a  season  in 
Vanity  Fair.  For  every  one  in  Harbaston  is  well-to-do  (or 
supposed  to  be),  and  "  hath  two  gowns,  and  everything  handsome 
about  him."  And  these  good  Friends  have  a  special  gift  of  making 
themselves  and  other  people  comfortable,  and  are  endlessly  bene- 
volent, in  an  entirely  unascetic  way.  Their  charity  begins  at 
home,  so  that  their  houses  are  nests  of  softness,  from  which 
warmth  radiates.  They  have  moved  with  the  times,  too;  the 
piano  is  in  the  drawing-room,  the  girls  wear  esthetic  dresses  and 
big  hats,  the  young  people  act  charades  and  plays  at  Christmas, 
and  when  they  have  duly  attended  meeting  in  the  morning,  they 
will  often  be  found  refreshing  themselves  at  a  High  Church  service 
in  the  evening.  Thus,  many  opposing  currents  of  thought  and 
feeling  mingle  in  the  life  of  the  younger  generation  of  Harbaston 
Quakers ;  they  have  traditions  that  are  at  wrar  with  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  outer  world,  and  they  arc  no  longer  shut  from  it 
within  a  pale  of  peculiarity  ;  and  those  who  are  sensitive  and 
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intellectual  cannot  escape  some  mental  struggle  and  suffering.  It 
is  intensified  by  the  dark  shadow  that  hangs  over  many  of  the 
dwellers  in  these  snug  homes.  Generations  of  introspective  religion 
and  constant  intermarriage  have  done  their  work,  and  nervous 
depression  and  morbid  melancholy  have  become  a  family  inherit- 
ance among  the  Harbaston  Friends. 

Now  that  the  old  restrictions  are  removed,  and  the  wind  of 
a  wider  life  blows  in,  perhaps  Quakers  will  yet  be  saved  at  the 
expense  of  Quakerism ;  but  what  a  loss  it  is  to  the  picturesque 
of  society  ! 

In  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  these  pleasant  houses,  two  sisters 
were  holding  high  debate  in  strictly  feminine  fashion.  It  was 
night,  and  they  had  been  brushing  their  hair,  a  time  and  an 
occupation  when  the  female  mind  expands  in  confidence.  But  so 
complete  a  confidence  was  required  now,  and  so  great  a  matter 
was  in  question,  that  Dora — properly  Deborah — Harrington  had 
blown  out  the  candles,  and  opened  the  French  window  by  which 
Persis  was  sitting,  looking  out  over  the  lawn.  A  crescent  moon 
wa3  floating  up  on  a  little  white  cloud,  and  the  scent  of  honey- 
suckle loaded  the  air.  It  was  easy  to  speak  in  the  soft  half- 
darkness,  and  Persis  had  spoken,  and  Dora  was  aghast. 

u  Thee  told  him  thee  would  not  marry  him  !  Persis,  how  could 
thee?" 

"  I  had  to  tell  him,  when  he  asked  me." 
"  But  he  is  so  nice." 

The  word  seemed  too  paltry  for  Persis  even  to  assent  to.  She 
sat  still. 

"  And  so  good." 

"  One  isn't  obliged  to  marry  every  one  who  is  nice  and 
good." 

"There  are  not  so  many  of  them,"  said  Dora,  with  an  air  of 
experience.  "  I  only  wish  Edward  Le  Marchant  wanted  to  marry 
me." 

"I  wish  he  did,"  assented  Persis. 

"  Persis !  "  said  Dora,  going  down  on  her  knees  beside  her 
sister,  "I'm  afraid  thee  tells  a  deal  o'  lies,  as  Lucy  Burton's 
great-aunt  said  to  her  when  she  gave  the  reins  to  her  imagination. 
Come  now,  'fess.    Was  that  true  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Dora,"  said  Persis,  "  don't  worry  me,  and  don't  make  a 
N.s.  i.  19 
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joke  of  it!  I  can't  bear  it  to-night.  I  have  refused  him,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  it." 

"  There  isn't  an  end  of  it,  unless  thee  doesn't  love  him.  But  I 
have  been  nearly  sure  thee  did." 

"  Oh,  did  thee  think  so  ?  I  wonder  what  he  will  have  thought  ?  " 

"  Men  are  so  stupid, — I  daresay  he  will  have  believed  whatever 
thee  told  him.  But  thee  did  not  say  that  thee  did  not  care  for 
him?" 

"No,"  said  Persis  very  softly,  "but  I  said  that  I  would  not 
marry  him." 

"Persis!  Why?" 
"Because  he  is  a  soldier." 

"O-oh!"  Dora  drew  out  a  long  meditative  ejaculation,  and 
slipped  down  on  the  floor  by  Persis'  side  to  think  the  matter  over. 
"  I  always  knew  thee  was  a  little  fanatical  on  that  point,  but  I 
thought  Edward  Le  Marchant  was  teaching  thee  sense." 

"  I  am  afraid  there  was  some  danger  of  his  confusing  my 
conscience.    But  it  is  quite  clear  now." 

"  Will  it  be  clear  when  thee  has  broken  his  heart  ? " 

"  I  am  more  likely  to  break  my  own."  With  that  Persis  burst 
into  sobs,  and  her  sister  hugged  and  kissed  her  penitently. 

"But,  dear,"  said  Dora,  when  they  were  quiet  again,  "why 
should  thee  be  so  stern  ?  It  is  quite  usual  now  for  Friends  to 
marry  out  of  the  Society,  and  three  girls  I  know  have  married 
soldiers.  I  counted  them  up  yesterday,  thinking  thee  would  be 
the  fourth.  There  is  not  the  feeling  about  it  now  that  there  was. 
No  one  would  blame  thee." 

"  What  would  that  matter  ?  "  Persis  answered  languidly. 

"It  can't  be  a  sin,"  pursued  Dora.  "Thee  thinks  fighting 
wrong;  well,  nobody  asks  thee  to  fight.  Edward  thinks  it 
right ;  why  should  thee  ask  him  to  give  it  up  ?  "  ("  I  don't,"  put 
in  Persis.)  "  Let  each  follow  his  own  conscience.  Can't  thee 
be  happy  with  any  man  except  one  who  thinks  exactly  as  thee 
does  ?  " 

"It  is  not  mere  difference  of  opinion,"  Persis  replied,  sitting 
up  straight  and  collecting  herself.  The  moonlight  fell  upon  her 
fair  broad  brow  and  white  dress,  deepening  the  shadow  in  her 
dreamy  eyes  and  under  the  clouds  of  her  loose  dark  hair,  so  that 
all  her  face  looked  changed  and  stern.    "I  will  explain  to  thee 
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once  for  all,  D  jra ;  and  then  thee  must  not  distress  me  with 
urging  me  to  act  against  my  conscience.  Thee  can  scarcely 
remember  our  father,  but  thee  knows  how  he  preached  peace 
among  men,  and  suffered  shame  for  its  sake.  And  once,  when 
there  had  been  much  trouble,  which  I  could  not  understand,  I 
was  sitting  on  his  knee,  and  nestling  to  him;  and  he  kissed  me 
and  called  me  his  little  dove.  And  then  he  said :  ( The  beloved 
Persis  must  always  be  a  dove,  a  dove  of  peace  in  this  weary 
world.  Remember  that,  my  child.'  I  always  have  remembered 
it.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  Friends  falling  away  from  their  old 
principles ;  but  whatever  others  do  is  nothing  to  me, — I  believe, 
as  he  believed,  that  it  is  a  sin  to  take  life ;  I  will  not  join  my 
life  to  that  of  one  whose  business  is  to  slay.  I  did  not  always 
see  this  clearly;  it  was  only  just  lately  that  I  began  to  think 
that  perhaps  Edward  Le  Marchant  loved  me,  and  then  at  first  I 
felt  weak  in  my  mind,  and  all  that  thee  has  said  seemed  strong 
to  me,  and  I  thought  that  I  might  be  happj^.  But  then  I  fancied 
to  myself  how  it  would  be  if  he  came  home  to  me  from  battle : 
could  I  ran  to  meet  him,  and  rejoice,  when  he  was  fresh  from 
killing  men  ?  And  the  thought  was  horror,  and  I  knew  that  I 
could  never  take  a  hand  with  blood  on  it.  I  suffer  now — oh, 
Dora,  I  suffer !  and  he  suffers,  and  that  is  worse ;  it  is  my  fault, 
for  I  ought  to  have  seen  all  this  before,  and  known  myself  better. 
But  at  least  there  cm  be  peace  with  the  suffering;  while  if  we 
came  together  it  would  be  struggle  and  discord,  and  heart 
fighting  against  conscience,  and  only  misery  and  torture.  Now, 
Dora,  thee  understands  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  argue  with  me. 
Good-night,  dear,  and  please  do  not  say  any  more." 

Persis  stood  up  white  and  straight  in  the  moonlight,  and  kissed 
her  sister  with  an  air  of  authority.  Dora  was  silenced,  and 
slipped  quietly  away  to  bed ;  and  if  Persis'  pillow  knew  much  of 
tears  and  little  of  sleep  that  night,  it  could  not  tell  of  a  resolution 
weakened  by  any  number  of  wakeful  hours. 

So  Captain  Le  Marchant  found  when  the  next  afternoon  he 
returned  to  the  charge,  having  guessed  rightly  that  his  first  re- 
pulse did  not  mean  that  Persis  had  no  kindness  for  him.  He 
addressed  himself  first  to  Mrs.  Harrington,  who  was  his  cousin 
and  firm  ally.  She  was  what  is  technically  called  a  "  convinced 
Friend ;  "  but,  in  reality,  when  she  joined  the  Society  at  the  age  of 
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eighteen,  she  was  convinced  of  nothing  but  that  John  Harrington 
was  the  best  and  noblest  of  mankind ;  and  when,  some  years  later, 
she  had  recovered  from  the  first  shock  of  her  widowhood,  and 
found  herself  with  growing-up  daughters  to  educate,  she  was  not 
altogether  disposed  to  pay  dues  of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin  to  his 
opinions.  In  the  main  she  abode  by  them,  and  brought  up  his 
children  as  he  had  wished  ;  but  the  girls  had  a  much  more  liberal 
education,  wider  society,  and  a  brighter  life  generally  than  they 
would  have  enjoyed  under  so  strict  a  Quaker  as  their  father. 
Persis  alone,  of  a  large  family,  seemed  fully  to  have  inherited  his 
spirit.  She  enjoyed  the  liberties  of  her  mother's  rule  with  doubts 
and  scruples ;  she  would  not  use  the  piano,  and  was  scrupulously 
regular  in  attendance  at  meeting;  in  many  small  ways  she  kept 
herself  more  within  the  Society  and  less  in  the  general  world  than 
the  others  of  the  family ;  and  it  was  believed  that  but  for  Dora's 
urgent  entreaties  she  would  have  adopted  the  poke  bonnet. 
Could  female  conscientiousness  go  farther  ?  And  yet  she  was  so 
sweet  and  gentle  in  her  austerity,  there  was  such  a  touch  of 
spiritual  elevation  in  her  aloofness  from  the  life  around  her,  that 
no  one  loved  her  the  less  for  it;  and  even  while  her  mother  and 
sisters  tried  to  laugh  or  reason  her  out  of  her  peculiarities,  they 
felt  it  would  be  almost  a  pity  if  Persis  were  just  like  other  people. 
Mrs.  Harrington  had  soldier's  blood  in  her  veins,  and  someimpetuous 
impulses  that  no  amount  of  Quaker  training  could  quite  subdue  ; 
she  was  a  woman  capable  of  doing  unexpected  things,  and  con- 
scious of  resources  of  sealed-up  passion  in  her  own  nature.  She 
believed  that  such  hidden  depths  were  also  in  her  daughter's 
heart,  and  that,  if  Persis  loved,  she  would  love  with  a  fervour  and 
force  which  would  sweep  away  all  narrow  peculiarities,  and  carry 
her  upon  a  full  stream  out  into  the  ocean  of  a  wider  life.  There- 
fore she  had  gladly  watched — and,  as  far  as  possible,  helped — her 
cousin's  wooing ;  but  now  she  was  forced  to  own  that  she  had 
been  wrong, — the  barriers  were  stronger  than  the  tide,  after  all. 

"  You  shall  see  her  again,  if  you  like,"  she  said  mournfully, 
u  but  it  will  be  of  no  use,  I  am  afraid.  She  is  so  unhappy  that 
she  is  certain  she  is  right.  You  had  better  go  straight  into  the 
drawing-room ;  you  will  find  her  there,  I  know." 

Edward  went  into  the  drawing-room,  where  Persis  was 
resolutely  reading  aloud  to  Dora  at  work.    The  girls  started  and 
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exclaimed  at  his  entrance,  and  then  Dora  did  not  even  go  through 
the  formality  of  having  forgotten  something  upstairs,  but  coolly 
walked  out  of  the  room.  Persis  felt  like  a  victim  on  the  second 
day  of  the  rack ;  she  knew  every  pang  so  well,  and  now  was  it 
all  to  be  endured  again  ?  She  lifted  her  heavy  eyes  appealingly 
to  Edward's  face ;  they  pleaded  for  mercy,  but  promised  none. 

u  Dear  Persis,"  he  said,  "  you  look  so  ill ;  I  don't  know  whether 
to  wish  that  it  may  be  my  fault." 

"  I  am  not  ill,"  she  answered,  "  but  I  slept  badly." 

"  So  did  I,"  he  said ;  "  not  that  it  matters— one  bad  night  won't 
kill  me.  But  I  was  longing  for  to-day  to  come,  that  I  might  ask 
you  if  I  had  not  guessed  right  when  I  thought  that,  in  spite 
of  all,  you  did  care  for  me  a  little.  I  could  not  help  fancying  that 
it  was  so,  and  taking  hope." 

"  Don't  take  any  hope,"  replied  Persis,  "  there  is  none.  None 
for  you,  and  none  for  me.    Our  paths  lie  apart." 

"  Then  you  do  care  !  Oh,  Persis !"  cried  the  young  man,  eagerly, 
trying  to  take  her  hand. 

"I  do  care;  I  will  not  deceive  you.  But  I  will  not  be  your 
wife — not  if  it  broke  my  heart  to  refuse  you.  Your  business  is  to 
shed  blood  ;  I  hold  that  to  be  a  sin.  Husband  and  wife  should 
be  one ;  a  wife  should  sympathize  in  her  husband's  work,  not 
disapprove  of  it.    Yours  would  always  be  a  horror  to  me." 

"  One  would  think  I  was  an  executioner,"  exclaimed  Captain 
Le  Marchant,  almost  angrily.  "  I  do  not  go  about  killing  people. 
I  am  an  engineer ;  my  business  is  to  make  fortifications,  not  to 
shed  blood." 

"  Have  you  not  killed  a  man  in  battle  ? " 

"  Yes,  and  I  would  again,  if  it  were  my  duty.  But  my  duty 
is  generally  of  a  different  sort.  I  might  go  through  a  whole 
campaign  without  firing  a  shot." 

"  Your  idea  of  your  duty  allows  you  to  take  life  in  doing  it. 
Do  your  duty  then,  Captain  Le  Marchant.  But  I  could  not  help 
you,  or  love  you  in  doing  it.  I  will  not  take  a  hand  that  is 
stained  with  blood." 

"  But,  Persis,  you  have  taken  it,  over  and  over.  And  you 
cannot  deny  that  you  do  love  me,  a  little.  So  you  are  not  as 
stern  as  you  pretend  to  be.  Really,  in  your  heart,  you  have 
given  in.    I  don't  really  horrify  you  ;  and  when  you  are  my  wife, 
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you  will  never  come  near  these  dreadful  things  that  you  read 
about,  and  I  will  keep  to  my  banks  and  ditches,  and  not  kill 
anybody  unless  I  must." 

"  Would  you  give  up  the  army  ?  "  Persis  asked  tremulously. 

"  No !  "  he  almost  shouted.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  that  is 
impossible.  Give  up  my  profession,  the  only  thing  I  understand, 
be  an  idler,  not  serve  my  Queen  and  country  any  more !  No, 
Persis — not  even  for  you." 

"  I  do  not  ask  it.  You  are  right ;  follow  your  own  conscience, 
and  I  will  follow  mine.  I  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  a  moment ; 
I  am  glad  you  did  not  yield.  Good-bye."  She  held  out  her 
hand. 

"  Will  you  take  mine,  Persis,  with  blood  on  it  ? " 

She  held  hers  out  still.  He  clasped  it,  looking  in  her  face  with 
a  long  searching  gaze.  Her  eyes  dropped  before  it,  and  then 
a  strange  revulsion  of  feeling  rushed  over  her.  The  sense  of  all 
she  was  putting  from  her,  of  the  sweetness  of  his  love  and  the 
nobleness  of  his  manhood,  the  natural  reverence  of  woman  for 
that  opposite  strength  which  supplements  her  own — all  this 
flooded  her  soul  with  a  passion  of  regret.  She  suddenly  bent  her 
head,  and  pressed  her  lips  to  the  hand  which  she  held.  He 
would  have  caught  her  in  his  arms,  but  with  one  quick  movement 
she  was  at  the  door.  There  she  turned,  with  her  face  crimson 
with  blushes  and  wet  with  tears,  and  said,  "  Good-bye  for 
ever  ! " 

Persis  was  her  mother's  daughter  after  all. 

II. 

Avon  Street  is  not  one  of  the  worst  streets  in  the  great  town 
to  which  Harbaston  belongs.  It  is  not  a  slum,  but  it  is  close 
to  slums ;  and  being  of  decent  width,  and  wearing  during  the 
daytime  an  air  of  being  poor  but  honest,  it  is  tempting  as  a 
short  cut  if  one's  road  lies  in  that  direction  ;  while  after  dark 
it  is  decidedly  more  prudent  to  choose  a  longer  way  round. 

Prudence  was  not  Captain  Le  Marchant's  characteristic  virtue, 
and  he  was  fond  of  taking  the  shortest  way  to  his  object;  so,  as 
it  happened  to  be  convenient  for  him  often  to  go  by  Avon  Street, 
he  often  went  by  it,  whether  by  day  or  by  gaslight.    Thus  he  fell 
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one  evening  into  temptation,  and  committed  one  of  those  fine 
follies  for  the  want  of  which  we  despise  a  man — he  knocked 
down  a  ruffian  who  was  ill-using  his  wife.  It  was  an  ugly  mess, 
and  not  worth  interfering  in  ;  the  woman  was  half  drunk,  and 
the  man  was  quite  so ;  he  had  got  her  down,  and  was  kicking 
her,  and  there  would  probably  soon  have  been  murder  done,  as 
the  police  were,  of  course,  somewhere  else.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  world  would  have  been  little  the  worse  if  it  had  been  relieved 
of  both  parties ;  and  it  was  clearly  no  business  of  Edward's. 
However,  he  did  not  wait  to  consider  all  this,  but  dived  into  the 
court  where  the  scene  was  in  progress,  shouting  a  warning  which 
was  disregarded,  and  with  one  blow  behind  the  ear  sent  the  male 
brute  down  on  the  stones,  where  he  lay  stunned.  The  female 
brute  scrambled  to  her  feet,  and  having  grasped  the  situation, 
poured  a  volley  of  disgusting  abuse  upon  her  deliverer,  while 
she  paid  affectionate  though  clumsy  attentions  to  her  mate.  Le 
Marchant  walked  off,  laughing,  but  disgusted,  and  too  strongly 
convinced  that  he  had  made  a  fool  of  himself  to  care  to  tell 
the  story.  If  he  had  done  so,  any  one  who  knew  the  man  would 
have  warned  him  that  he  had  incurred  a  real  danger,  and  that 
at  any  rate  he  must  avoid  the  scene  of  his  exploit.  But  he 
received  no  such  warning,  and  the  very  next  day,  about  the  same 
time  in  the  evening,  he  walked  down  Avon  Street  again,  half  in 
fun,  half  in  bravado,  to  see  if  he  should  recognize  his  happy 
couple.  He  saw  nothing  of  them,  however,  and  nothing  hap- 
pened ;  for  the  good  reason  that  the  man  was  in  hospital,  and 
the  woman  was  quite  drunk.  That  state  of  things,  however, 
was  not  permanent. 

Persis  was  going  into  town  one  afternoon,  about  a  fortnight 
after  this  had  happened.  When  she  announced  her  intention 
at  their  early  dinner,  she  was  of  course  entrusted  with  as  many 
commissions  as  if  Harbaston  had  been  a  country  village,  with 
one  pedlar  a  week.  People  who  live  in  a  fashionable  suburb 
have  a  way  of  consigning  "  town  "  to  the  background  of  their 
lives,  and  thinking  twice  before  they  dive  into  it.  It  is  not 
all  affectation;  some  of  it  is  only  laziness.  With  Joseph 
Harrington,  the  chief  reason  was  that  lawn  tennis  could  not 
be  played  there,  and  even  his  great  desire  to  reclaim  a  favourite 
Afghan  knife  which  he  had  used  as  a  paper-cutter  until  it  no 
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longer  boasted  an  edge,  and  which  was  now  at  the  cutler's,  could 
not  seduce  him  from  the  lawns  into  the  streets. 

"Thee  will  be  passing  Newbold's,"  he  said  to  Persis;  "thee 
might  call  for  my  Afghan.  I'm  quite  lonely  without  it ;  I'm 
wanting  it  every  minute." 

"  Then  thee  might  come  with  me  and  fetch  it,  and  I  should 
have  thy  company,"  rejoined  Persis.  "  I  shouldn't  mind  carrying 
it,  if  that  were  all  ;  but  it  will  be  so  sharp, — I  can't  carry  it  with 
anything  else." 

"  Why,  thee  doesn't  think  I  should  carry  a  naked  blade  !  It's 
in  a  sheath;  thee  could  put  it  in  thy  pocket,  if  it  weren't  too 
big.  Do  get  it,  Persis ;  I'm  going  to  play  at  the  Lees', — I  can't 
go  into  town,  and  such  a  lovely  day  too ! " 

Of  course  Persis  agreed.  "  I  shall  not  be  back  to  tea,  mother," 
she  explained;  "  I  will  get  some  in  town,  when  I  have  done  my 
shopping,  and  then  have  a  good  time  at  the  library.  I  want  to 
look  out  something." 

«  Very  well,  dear,  only  don't  thee  be  late.  Be  back  before  dark, 
or  I  shall  be  anxious." 

Persis  promised,  and  departed.  She  accomplished  her  pro- 
gramme up  to  the  point  of  the  library,  and  settled  herself  there 
to  read,  with  the  formidable  knife  beside  her,  safely  ensconced  in 
its  sheath.  Persis  was  making  a  gallant  fight  against  love  and 
low  spirits,  and  found  work  her  best  ally.  If  she  thought  much 
of  Edward,  she  would  grow  to  love  him  better ;  and  if  love  grew 
stronger,  conscience  might  grow  weaker,  and  who  could  tell  if 
she  would  be  able  to  keep  true  to  her  present  clear  vision  of 
the  right  ?  There  was  a  traitor  within  the  camp  whispering  sur- 
render ;  and  as  he  was  always  there,  and  always  ready  to  put  in 
his  word,  the  only  chance  of  not  hearing  him  was  to  keep  up 
such  a  din  of  other  thoughts  as  to  drown  his  voice.  So  Persis 
did  not  merely  sit  with  a  book  before  her, — which  is  to  give 
notice  that  you  are  at  home  to  all  mental  callers, — but  was 
really  working  hard,  hunting  out  facts,  and  making  notes  and 
abstracts,  for  an  essay  upon  "  The  Influence  of  Dante  upon 
Browning,"  to  be  read  before  the  Harbaston  Browning  Society. 
The  work  absorbed  her  so  completely  that  it  was  only  the  sudden 
flash  of  the  great  "  sunlight "  in  the  ceiling  which  reminded  her 
of  the  time,  and  of  her  promise  to  Mrs.  Harrington.    She  hastily 
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collected  her  papers,  returned  the  books  she  had  been  using,  and 
hurried  homewards. 

It  was  not  yet  dark  outside,  but  it  was  later  than  would  be 
approved  of  at  home,  and  she  turned  up  Avon  Street,  without 
any  thought  except  that  of  speed.  Suddenly  she  recognised  a 
well-known  figure  going  on  in  front  of  her.  She  had  not  met 
Edward  Le  Marchant  since  she  had  said  good-bye  to  him  "  for 
ever,"  and  she  had  hoped,  or  thought  that  she  hoped,  that  he  was 
gone  away.  Now  her  pulses  beat  with  a  wild  joy  that  he  was 
there  before  her,  where  she  could  see  him,  herself  unseen, — where 
she  could  feel  that  one  world  held  him  and  her,  one  town,  one 
street.*  Then  the  thought  filled  her  mind  how  sweet  it  would  be 
to  die,  if  she  could  be'allowed  to  be  his  guardian  angel,  to  watch 
over  him  always  as  now,  unseen,  unthanked,  but  guarding  him 
from  every  danger,  leading  him  to  every  good.  So  she  stepped 
on,  with  such  a  distance  between  them  as  would  make  it  easy  for 
her  to  escape  if  he  should  turn ;  but  really  fearing  no  contre- 
temps. A  selfless  exaltation  possessed  her  soul,  her  love  seemed 
to  be  sublimed  from  every  earthly  element;  with  her  heart 
almost  in  heaven,  and  her  eyes  upon  her  lover,  she  scarcely 
seemed  to  tread  on  earth.  Then,  in  an  instant,  earth  rose  up  in 
its  most  hideous  form,  and  crushed  her  ecstasy.  Two  men  had 
sprung  upon  Edward  Le  Marchant  from  behind ;  one  had  dealt 
him  a  heavy  blow  with  a  hammer,  which  had  knocked  him  to 
the  ground ;  the  other  kicked  him  with  one  of  those  heavy  hob- 
nailed boots  which  the  roughs  of  that  locality  are  careful  to  put 
on  when  they  mean  mischief. 

Persis  shrieked  "  Police  !  "  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  and  rushed 
up.  She  had  no  time  to  think,  and  yet  she  saw  and  heard  with 
the  torturing  vividness  of  fever.  Foul  words  were  hurled  at 
him  and  her ;  and  though  she  did  not  heed  them  at  the  time, 
they  seemed  printed  on  her  brain,  as  on  a  ribbon  of  telegraph- 
paper.  She  flung  herself  madly  on  one  of  the  men;  in  the 
surprise  he  gave  way,  and  she  saw  the  pale  face  hanging  back- 
wards over  the  kerb-stone,  the  fair  moustache  drooping  into  the 
dust,  a  slow  thin  stream  of  blood  trickling  from  under  the  hair. 
He  looked  dead  already.  She  would  have  knelt  to  care  for  him, 
but  a  rough  hand  on  her  shoulder  dragged  her  back,  and  threw 
her  against  the  wall;  and  she  saw  the  hammer  lifted  again, 
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while  another  kick  from  those  cruelly-shod  feet  sounded  with 
a  sickening  thud  against  the  helpless  body.  That  moment 
Persis  was  either  mad,  or  else  saner  than  ever  in  her  life. 
Nature  in  all  its  primal  simplicity  of  fierceness  rose  in  her,  and 
burst  through  all  customs,  conventions,  and  elaborated  moralities. 
She  felt  the  knife  still  in  her  hand  with  a  sudden  glad  con- 
sciousness of  power ;  in  an  instant  its  sheath  was  in  the  street ; 
she  sprang  forward  like  a  tigress,  and  drove  it  into  the  neck  of 
the  murderer  close  to  her.  There  was  a  hideous  moment ;  then 
the  worst  was  over  ;  there  was  a  heap  upon  the  ground,  and  a 
thick  red  stream  instead  of  a  thin  one ;  a  crowd  gathered  round, 
the  late-arrived  police  assuming  authority ;  and  Persis,  heedless 
of  all,  was  bending  over  her  lover,  and  seeking  for  the  fluttering 
life  which  was  yet  in  him. 

III. 

Haebaston  was  like  the  enchanted  well  touched  with  the  spear- 
point,  and  "  buzzed  madly  "  round  the  cold  steel  with  which  the 
meekest  of  its  maidens — a  Quakeress  of  the  Quakerest — had 
saved,  or  avenged,  her  lover.  Some  thought  it  a  scandal,  more 
admired  her  pluck ;  all  felt  somehow  re-vitalized  by  the  sudden 
inrush  of  tragedy  among  them,  by  feeling  that  love  and  danger, 
blood  and  death,  were  still  possible  elements  in  their  quiet 
suburban  life.  No  one  would  have  owned  to  deriving  any 
pleasure  from  such  a  terrible  occurrence  ;  but  it  was  a  fact 
that  life  felt  better  worth  living  in  Harbaston  since  Persis 
Harrington  had  stabbed  a  rough. 

The  man  was  dead, — he  had  died  where  he  fell ;  but  Edward 
Le  Marchant  was  not  dead.  Persis  had  ordered  that  he  should 
be  taken  at  once  to  her  mother's,  and  there  he  was  nursed  through 
days,  first  of  unconsciousness  and  then  of  fever.  Persis,  mean- 
time, was  going  through  strange  experiences.  She  had  been 
arrested  on  the  spot,  and  after  she  had  seen  Edward  placed  in 
the  ambulance  and  carried  away  under  a  surgeon's  care,  a  cab 
and  a  policeman  conveyed  her  into  the  unfamiliar  regions  where 
justice  is  administered.  Then  followed  a  strange  confused  time  : 
interviews  with  magistrates,  lawyers,  policemen,  people  who  had 
always  seemed  to  belong  to  another  planet;  her  establishment 
in  the  house  of  the  superintendent  of  the  gaol,  under  the  care  of 
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his  wife,  a  fussy  kindly  body,  who  regarded  her  with  an  admira- 
tion tempered  by  awe,  and  was  for  ever  bringing  her  cups  of  tea 
and  things  to  eat;  visits  from  her  mother  and  Dora,  both  in  a 
curious  condition  of  mingled  exultation  and  dismay, — which  was 
summed  up  by  Dora. 

"It  is  just  splendid,  Persis,  that  thee  has  saved  his  life;  and, 
whatever  an}7  one  says,  I  am  glad  thee  killed  the  wretch ;  but  it's 
horrible  to  have  it  all  in  the  papers — there  have  been  five  inter- 
viewers at  the  house  already,  and  the  way  thee  is  being  prayed  for 
is  simply  dreadful !  " 

The  whirl  of  incidents,  the  flutter  of  excitement,  was  all  outside 
Persis;  they  touched  her  not  at  all.  Her  concentrated  spirit  had 
been  accustomed  to  pour  all  its  force  in  one  direction,  that  of 
religion.  The  sudden  shock  of  horror,  of  dread,  of  rage,  had 
broken  down,  as  with  an  earthquake,  the  banks  that  hemmed  in 
its  current;  and  now  it  flowed  in  the  channel  of  love  with  as  great 
a  strength,  as  entire  a  concentration.  In  long  years  of  peaceful 
happiness  and  quiet  thought  it  might  carve  out  for  itself  some 
middle  course,  and  be  directed  by  both  these  two  great  guides, 
but  just  now  no  compromise  was  possible.  She  gave  herself  up 
utterly  to  love. 

"I  love  him — I  love  him!"  she  kept  murmuring  softly  to 
herself.  "And  he  loves  me;  and  he  is  not  dead;  and  I  have 
saved  him.  I  have  saved  him;  he  is  not  dead;  I  know  he  will 
get  well,  because  I  love  him  so — I  love  him  !  "  And  so  she  went  on, 
cooing  her  love-song  to  herself,  as  she  paced  up  and  down  the 
little  sitting-room  which  was  her  prison.  She  was  perfectly 
calm ;  she  was  even  happy.  For  weeks  she  had  scarcely  seen 
him,  and  she  had  not  learnt  to  crave  for  his  personal  presence ; 
her  love  hovered  in  high  places,  and  fed  upon  airy  nourishment 
of  memories  and  dreams.  The  knowledge  that  but  for  her  he 
would  have  been  dead,  and  that  through  her  deed  he  was  alive, 
carried  her  through  the  trial  of  her  public  appearances,  filled  the 
blankness  of  her  unoccupied  hours,  and  made  her  sleep  sweet  at 
night.  Every  day  some  one  from  home  brought  her  tidings  that 
he  still  lived,  though  sometimes  unconscious  and  sometimes 
delirious ;  and  she  had  a  conviction,  that  was  far  more  than  hope, 
that  he  would  recover.  As  fur  the  morality  of  her  act,  she  never 
troubled  herself  with  questioning  it.    AH  her  scruples  were  as 
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absolutely  gone  as  if  they  had  never  existed.  To  save  Edward's 
life  was  so  obvious  a  necessity,  so  paramount  a  duty,  that  what- 
ever was  done  with  that  end  needed  no  further  justification. 
And  so  the  time  of  Persis'  imprisonment  passed  by  her  almost 
like  a  dream. 

Fortunately,  it  was  a  short  one.  The  assizes  were  coming  on 
in  less  than  a  week  when  the  catastrophe  took  place,  and  every 
one  hastened  the  preliminary  proceedings  to  the  uttermost.  The 
magistrates'  inquiry  and  the  inquest  were  rapidly  got  over,  the 
coroner's  jury  returning  the  somewhat  anomalous  verdict  of 
u  Wilful  murder  against  Persis  Harrington,  but  the  jury  desire 
to  express  their  opinion  that  no  blame  whatever  attaches  to  her 
conduct."  Nor  could  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  coroner  induce 
them  to  forego  their  rider.  The  grand  jury  found  a  true  bill ;  and 
as  the  calendar  happened  to  be  a  light  one,  the  case  came  on  early 
in  the  assize-week.  The  best  criminal  lawyer  in  the  town,  Mr. 
Bedloe,  had  been  employed  for  Persis,  and  he  well  knew  the  ways 
and  means  of  convincing  a  British  jury.  The  case  for  the  pro- 
secution was  a  very  short  and  simple  one ;  that  for  the  defence 
was  a  drama,  except  for  the  absence  of  the  hero.  Mrs.  Harrington 
and  Dora  were  called  upon,  much  to  their  disgust,  to  testify  that 
Captain  Le  Marchant  was  a  lover  of  Persis,  and  although  she  had 
not  accepted  him,  the}^  believed  her  to  be  attached  to  him.  Of 
course  they  said  a  great  many  things  which  were  not  evidence ; 
and  of  course  Mr.  Bedloe  was  frequently  interrupted  by  the  other 
side,  and  frequently  checked  by  the  judge;  but  he  made  his 
impression  on  the  jury  all  the  same,  and  when  the  judge  told 
them  that  they  were  to  dismiss  from  their  minds  all  that  the 
witnesses  had  said  that  Edward  or  Persis  said  to  them,  he  might 
as  well  have  asked  them  to  dismiss  from  their  minds  the  fact  that 
Persis  was  beautiful  and  gentle,  and  looked  as  if  she  could  not 
hurt  a  fly.  Then  witnesses  were  found  to  give  an  account  of 
Edward's  interference  between  the  dead  man  and  his  wife;  and 
the  wife  herself,  who  had  been  one  of  the  Crown  witnesses,  was 
cross-examined  until  a  sulky  confirmation  was  dragged  out  of 
her.  It  was  next  proved  that  the  deceased  had  sworn  vengeance 
on  Edward,  and  had  constantly  loitered  about,  with  his  hammer 
in  his  hand,  waiting  for  him  ;  and  then  the  unprovoked  and 
deadly  nature  of  his  attack  on  Captain  Le  Marchant  was  made 
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clear.  The  doctor  next  testified  to  Edward's  present  state :  frac- 
ture of  the  skull,  brain-fever  after  trephining,  very  precarious 
condition  altogether,  recovery  quite  uncertain.  There  was  little 
need  of  the  eloquent  peroration  of  Persis'  counsel ;  step  by  step 
the  jury  had  followed  the  tale  of  love,  chivalry,  brutal  violence, 
impassioned  heroism  ;  without  leaving  their  box,  they  returned 
a  verdict  of  "  Justifiable  homicide."  Persis  was  a  free  woman 
that  evening. 

It  had  been  a  terrible  day.  The  absorption  in  one  thought  which 
had  kept  her  calm  during  the  interval  was  forcibly  broken  up 
by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  trial.  As  her  name  was  tossed  back- 
wards and  forwards  among  these  strange  men,  her  face  stared  at 
by  the  crowd  and  sketched  by  the  artists  of  the  illustrated  papers, 
her  very  mother  and  sister  called  to  tell  the  secrets  of  her  heart, 
while  all  the  coarse  and  ugly  circumstances  of  her  tragical  act 
were  pressed  upon  her  in  the  mouths  of  vulgar  witnesses, — 
her  inmost  soul  sickened,  and  the  sense  of  degradation  entered 
into  her.  Her  outward  composure  no  longer  grew  from  her 
inward  calm ;  it  was  maintained  by  the  whole  force  of  her  will, 
fighting  down  the  tumult  of  disgusted  feeling  and  shamed  maiden- 
liness.  She  might  be — she  was — a  girl  cut  off  henceforward  from 
other  girls,  soiled  and  marked  ;  but  she  would  be  a  lady  still. 
There  should  be  no  scene  for  those  hateful  pencils  to  chronicle. 

She  was  successful.  There  was  no  waiting  for  the  verdict,  to 
break  down  her  last  remains  of  strength,  and  she  walked  quietly 
from  the  dock.  But  when  her  mother's  arms  received  her,  then 
her  strength  at  last  gave  away,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
she  knew  the  agonies  of  real,  unwelcome,  irresistible  hysterics. 
But  when  she  awoke  the  next  morning,  in  her  own  white  room  at 
home,  she  was  herself  again,  though  for  evermore  a  changed  self ; 
and  her  one  thought  was  to  share  with  her  mother  and  the  trained 
nurse  the  loving  labour  of  nursing  Edward  Le  Marchant.  Very 
soon  all  memory  was  laid  aside,  and  she  lived  only  for  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  sick-room. 

If  she  had  loved  Edward  Le  Marchant  before,  as  maidens  may 
love  in  secret,  she  loved  him  now  as  a  mother  may  love,  openly. 
Every  hour  of  tendance,  every  act  of  help,  every  flush  of  hope, 
every  fainting  into  fear,  made  him  more  utterly  her  own,  made 
her  more  entirely  his.   His  helplessness  made  a  tender  familiarity 
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the  custom  of  her  work,  before  he  was  conscious  of  whose  hand 
raised  his  head;  and  as  he  feebly  laid  hold  again  upon  life,  that 
helpful  Land  could  not  be  withdrawn.  There  was  no  wish  to 
withdraw  it.  She  knew  that  her  being  had  passed  into  his;  they 
could  not  now  be  disentangled.  As  his  convalescence  advanced, 
and  hi  mprehension  of  what  was  passing  grew  complete,  Persis 
retired  from  the  actual  work  of  nursing;  but  her  constant  pre- 
sence was  the  very  breath  of  his  life,  and  she  would  sit  with  him 
still  for  hours,  reading,  or  singing,  or  holding  his  hand  in  silence. 
Such  quiet  pastimes,  however,  grew  into  talk  as  he  strengthened 
and  then  he  would  ask  questions  about  his  injury,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  answer  and  difficult  to  evade  without  exciting  him . 
At  last,  when  he  was  able  to  leave  his  bed  and  sit  up,  the  crisis 
cam 

"  Darling,"  he  said,  "  come  and  sit  down  by  me,  and  let  us  have 

a  talk." 

"  Only  not  too  long  a  one,"  said  Persis  assentingly,  sitting  down 
on  a  low  stool  beside  his  easy-chair,  and  laying  her  head  on  the 

arm  of  it. 

"  Yes,  a  long  one.     I'm  quite  well  now ;  come,  you  must 

own  it." 

"  Quite  well,  but  not  quite  strong." 

"  I  haven't  had  a  feverish  fit  for  a  week." 

"  Eight  days,"  Persis  corrected  him. 

"Well,  then,  I'm  one  day  more  perfectly  fit  to  ask  all  the 
questions  I  have  seen  you  dodging  this  last  ever  so  long.  I 
mean  to  ask  them,  and  I  mean  to  have  them  answered,  too." 
He  spoke  laughingly,  but  Persis  was  aware  that  he  did  mean 
to  have  answers. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  went  on,  "  what  has  been  the  matter  with  me  ? 
Have  ]  had  a  fit  ?  " 

"  Oh  no.  You  were  knocked  down  in  Avon  Street  by  a 
wn  m  you  stopped  from  beating  his  wife.     Don't  you 

remember  ? " 

Don't  remember  anything,  except  going  up  the  street.  So 
that  ?    Well,  I  always  knew  that  a  man  was  a  fool  who 

we  cn  anvil  and  hammer,  and  I  think  I  shall  remember  it 

hei  rd.     Was  he  taken   up  ?     What's  been  done  to 

bin 
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"  There  was  no  need  to  do  anything  to  hiin,"  answered  Persis, 
faltering  unaccountably.    "  He  was  dead." 
«  Dead  !   Did  I  show  fight  then  ?  " 

"You  had  no  time.  I  was  coming  up  the  street;  I  saw  him 
knock  you  down  with  his  hammer.  There  was  another  man 
there ;  he  kicked  you  with  his  heavy  boots ;  the  first  man  was 
going  to  strike  you  again  with  the  hammer ;  I  happened  to  have 
a  knife  ;  I — I  killed  him,"  said  Persis,  defiantly,  looking  straight 
into  Edward's  face. 

"  You  did,  my  queen,  you !  Impossible, — how  could  you  ?  " 
For  the  moment  he  really  thought  she  was  raving. 

"  There  was  nothing  else  to  be  done."  Persis  held  on  to  her 
composure  with  both  hands.  "I  couldn't — I  couldn't  help  it." 
And  then  suddenly  she  was  fighting  with  choking  sobs,  and  a 
scream  that  was  imprisoned  in  her  throat,  and  would  tear  its  way 
out ;  but  Edward's  arms  were  round  her,  and  Edward's  voice  was 
calling  her  his  heroine,  his  brave  girl,  and  telling  her  that  he 
owed  his  life  to  her,  and  that  it  had  always  been  her  own,  and 
now  should  be  ten  times  more  so  for  ever. 

So  it  ended — as  it  was  bound  to  end.  Nature  had  her  way. 
The  force  of  passion  which  Persis  had  inherited  from  her  mother, 
having  once  broken  so  riotously  over  its  old  banks,  could  never 
again  be  confined  within  them.  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  any 
Quakerish  form  of  purgation,  or  representative  of  the  white  sheet, 
whereby  she  might  have  reinstated  herself  as  a  member  of  the 
peaceable  Society  of  Friends ;  but  if  so,  she  did  not  seek  for  it. 
Her  life  henceforth  flowed  in  wider  channels,  her  nature  blossomed 
into  a  richer  and  riper  life.  As  a  soldier's  wife,  she  learnt  to  know 
the  faces  of  hardships,  discomfort,  loneliness,  anxiety,  and  (once 
at  least)  danger;  but  her  spirit  rose  to  meet  all  in  the  power 
of  a  joy  in  their  love  which  never  failed  her.  But  the  great 
shock  which  freed  her  natural  self  from  the  trammels  of  an  arti- 
ficial code  of  morals  left  her  true  womanliness  untouched  ;  and  to 
her  devoted  husband  and  adoring  children,  to  the  young  "  subs  " 
whom  she  mothered,  and  the  poorer  soldiers'  wives  whom  she 
helped,  and  all  who  needed  the  aid  of  a  strong  hand  and  a  loving 
heart,  she  was  ever  and  always  *  the  beloved  Persis." 

A.  RICHARDSON. 


JOSEPH  HOLT,  THE  IEISH  REBEL  LEADEE. 

By  C.  J.  IIAMILTOX. 

Who  knows  anything  about  Joseph  Holt  ?  He  is  hardly  even  a 
name ;  he  has  long  ago  been  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  forgotten 
history,  yet  in  his  days  he  struck  terror  into  thousands,  and  was 
known  as  the  rebel  hero  of  the  mountains,  the  "  daring  and 
desperate  Holt."  In  the  Annual  Register  for  1798,  he  is  called 
"the  famous  chieftain,  Holt,"  and  in  one  of  the  popular  ballads 
of  '98,  he  is  thus  alluded  to  : — 

"All  have  heard,  sure,  of  Vinegar  Hill, 
Likewise  of  the  battle  of  Tara, 
Of  General  Holt  and  his  men, 
With  their  guns  they  call  ta-ra-ra-ra-ra  !  " 

In  the  Courier  of  the  4th  September,  1798;  we  find  the  follow- 
ing paragraph — 

':  A  person  of  the  name  of  Holt  has  the  command  of  a  rebel  force  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Wicklow.  Disaffected  soldiers,  deserters,  and  desperate  rebels  have  found 
a  resting-place  at  his  standard.'' 

In  all  the  private  letters  of  that  time,  there  are  piteous  accounts 
of  the  panic  which  Holt  caused  in  at  least  three  counties — 
Wicklow,  Kildare,  and  Dublin ;  his  activity,  his  boldness,  and 
his  numbers  were  said  to  be  increasing  every  day  ;  his  "  army  " 
amounted  to  more  than  fifteen  hundred  men,  well  armed  and 
inured  to  hardship.  He  himself  was  a  born  leader  of  men. 
Without  much  book  learning,  he  was  remarkably  shrewd,  with  a 
great  faculty  for  organisation,  immense  energy,  courage  and 
fertility  of  resource.  He  was  able  to  do  what  none  of  the  other 
rebel  leaders  could  do — to  control  his  forces  ;  and  often  restrained 
them  from  robbery  and  rapine.  For  six  months,  from  May  till 
November,  he  defied  the  king's  troops  and  the  yeomanry ;  he 
constantly  defeated  small  bodies  of  them,  for  he  was  too  cautious 
to  attack  them  when  they  were  in  full  strength,  and  he  generally 
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contrived  to  beat  a  retreat  without  serious  loss.  He  was  familiar 
with  every  nook  of  the  mountains  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge, 
and  it  was  a  hard  task  to  drive  him  out  of  them.  Such  a  stand 
as  he  made,  would  be  quite  impossible  in  these  telegraph  and 
railway  days,  but  at  that  time  things  were  different,  and  Holt 
proved  a  very  formidable  antagonist.  His  adventures  by  flood 
and  field,  and  his  hairbreadth  escapes  have  all  the  interest  of  a 
romance — a  romance  iu  real  life.  He  tells  his  own  story  in  his 
own  words.  This  curious  autobiography,  now  rather  scarce,  is 
an  interesting  specimen  of  self-revelation. 

We  see  in  it  the  vanity,  the  egoism,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
individuality,  of  the  writer.  He  brags  a  good  deal,  he  depreciates 
his  enemies  and  exalts  himself,  yet  his  narrative  is,  as  Crofton 
Croker  says  in  the  introductory  preface,  substantially  correct. 

Joseph  Holt  was  born  in  1756.  His  father  was  a  Protestant 
farmer  in  the  county  Wexford,  descended  from  those  English 
settlers  who  were  introduced  into  Ireland  during  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  and  who  were,  for  the  most  part,  clear- 
headed business  men,  not  at  all  likely  to  be  led  astray  by  the 
dreams  of  agitators.  Joseph  did  not  at  first  belie  the  character  of 
his  race.  Having  a  taste  for  farming,  he  was  sent  to  be  under 
a  steward  near  Bray,  and  afterwards  to  the  north  of  Ireland. 
Returning  to  Dublin,  he  was  accosted  by  Captain  Fitzgerald, 
who  was  employed  in  recruiting  for  the  East  India  Company's 
Service.  Seeing  that  Holt  was  an  able-bodied  young  fellow,  he 
offered  to  make  him  a  sergeant  at  once,  and  to  employ  him  in 
recruiting.  Holt  agreed,  and  in  twenty-one  days  obtained  thirty- 
two  recruits.  His  parents,  however,  prevailed  on  him  to  give 
up  the  army,  and  to  beat  his  sword  into  a  ploughshare.  He 
obtained  his  discharge,  married  Hester  Long,  daughter  of  a 
Protestant  farmer,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  took  a  small  farm,, 
and  settled  down  near  the  village  of  Round  wood. 

He  distinguished  himself  about  this  time  by  capturing  a  noted 
robber  called  Patrick  Rogers,  the  head  of  a  gang  which  had 
become  a  terror  in  the  neighbourhood.  Holt  proudly  tells  us 
that  "it  would  tire  Fabyan  to  relate  his  exertions  in  taking 
robbers,  pickpockets,  coiners,  and  other  breakers  of  the  law ;  in 
fact,  his  name  became  a  terror  to  evildoers."  He  was  made,  in 
course  of  time,  sub-overseer  of  roads,  a  responsible  position  which 
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he  filled  for  many  years  with  credit.  It  so  happened  that  he  had 
to  make  a  presentment  for  the  repair  of  184  perches  of  land  and 
for  the  repair  of  the  bridge  of  Vartry.  The  estimate  amounted 
to  £89  12s.  6d.,  which  was  duly  sent  in  at  the  spring  assizes. 
Holt  advanced  the  money,  and  paid  the  workmen  every  Saturday 
night.  He  applied  to  the  treasurer  for  the  amount  due,  and  found 
it  had  already  been  paid  to  the  head  overseer.    By  the  treasurer's 

directions  Holt  called  on  Mr.  ■  for  the  money ;  he  promised 

to  give  it  day  after  day,  but  after  nine  fruitless  applications, 
Holt  lost  patience,  went  to  the  treasurer,  and  threatened  legal 
proceedings.  The  treasurer  then  paid  him,  and  said  he  would 
deal  with  the  defaulting  head  overseer  himself.    From  this  time 

Mr.  vowed  vengeance  against  Holt,  and  speedily  found 

means  to  carry  out  his  threats. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  '97,  strong  symptoms  of 
disaffection  were  discernible  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  such  as 
cutting  down  trees  to  make  pike-handles,  sounding  of  horns, 
meeting  of  the  people  on  moonlight  nights  for  the  purposes  of 
drilling  and  exercising,  and  firing  shots  to  intimidate  the  loyal 
inhabitants.  At  last,  these  signs  of  agitation  became  so  marked 
that  the  county  was  proclaimed ;  nevertheless,  the  midnight 
meetings  still  went  on,  and  numbers  of  people  were  sworn  in  as 
United  Irishmen.  So  the  winter  went  by,  and  the  momentous 
spring  of  '98  came  on,  when  the  mutterings  of  disaffection  broke 
out  into  open  rebellion.  Holt  kept  out  of  the  danger,  he 
had  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  joining  the  dis- 
affected party;  rebellion  was  alike  contrary  to  his  instincts  and  his 
interests.  He  was  thriving,  contented  and  happy  ;  any  change  in 
his  condition  would  have  been  for  the  worse,  not  for  the  better. 
He  was  now  wood-ranger,  sales- master,  and  general  manager  for 
Mr.  Tottenham,  of  Ballycorry,  and  for  Mr.  Miles ;  he  was  also 
billet-master,  and  billeted  part  of  the  Antrim  militia  in  the  houses 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  a  sergeant  and  his  wife  in  his  own 
house.  J ust  at  this  time,  when  he  was  most  prosperous,  the  bolt 
suddenly  fell.    He  was  out  one  morning  at  half-past  five,  when 

Mr.  ,  of  road-money  memory,  came  to  his  house  with  a  party 

of  the  Fermanagh  militia,  and  calling  Mrs.  Holt  out,  asked  where 
her  husband  was.  She  answered,  "  Out,  cutting  turf,"  and  he  went 
away.   Ho  returned  about  twelve  o'clock,  made  the  same  inquiry, 
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and  went  away.  Holt  returned  to  dinner,  and  when  he  heard 
what  had  happened,  he  guessed  that  his  enemy  meant  no  good 
by  this  visit.  While  he  was  thinking  about  the  matter,  the 
sergeant's  wife  came  into  the  room  much  excited,  and  said,  "  God 
help  you,  poor  man;  your  life  is  in  danger!"  He  asked  what 
she  meant.  She  answered,  "  Your  house  is  condemned,  and  I  am 
ordered  out  of  it— why,  I  do  not  know."    Holt  then  went  to  the 

door,  and  saw  Mr.  with  a  party  of  soldiers  in  the  direction 

of  the  turf-bog  where  he  had  been.  "  I  recollected  his  threat 
of  vengeance,"  continues  Holt,  "and  judging  of  his  malicious 
disposition  from  his  burning  the  houses  of  his  own  tenants, 
and  shooting  one  of  them  on  the  spot,  I  felt  that  innocence 
would  be  no  protection  against  him,  and  that  if  he  got  me  into 
his  power  he  would  assuredly  murder  me.  I  therefore  thought 
it  prudent  to  get  out  of  the  fangs  of  this  wolf.  I  took  my 
sword-cane,  a  brace  of  pistols,  and  some  money,  and  hastily 
bidding  good-bye  to  my  wife,  my  son  and  daughter,  I  left  my 
home.  I  crossed  the  Vartry  river,  and  proceeded  to  White  Rock, 
where  I  sat  down,  meditating  on  my  situation,  hardty  believing 

it  possible  that  Mr.   would  proceed  to  extremities  so  far 

as  to  injure  my  family  or  property,  though  he  might  have  taken 
a  private  revenge  against  me.  How  soon  was  I  undeceived  ! 
About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  like  Lot's  wife,  I  looked 
back  in  the  direction  of  my  home,  where  I  had  left  all  that 
was  dear  to  my  heart — my  darling  wife  and  children,  my  neat, 
well-ordered,  and  comfortable  habitation,  where  I  had  enjoyed  so 
much  happiness,  and  had  hoped  to  spend  my  days  in  peace. 
/  saiv  it  in  flames  /  .  .  .  I  roused  myself  from  brooding  over  my 
misfortunes,  and  vowed  vengeance.  I  made  the  vow  in  the 
bitterness  of  my  wrath.  Gracious  God,  forgive  me !  I  knew 
not  what  I  did ;  I  was  wild  with  grief.  .  .  .  Like  a  fury,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Devil's  Glen,  a  name  very  appropriate  to  my  frame 
of  mind." 

On  the  way  Holt  was  joined  by  his  wife,  who  told  him 

that  said  he  was  little  satisfied  with  burning  his  house,  and 

wished  he  had  him  in  the  flames.  A  man  who  had  a  private 
spite  against  Holt  had  sworn  that  he  was  a  United  Irishman ; 
and  this,  taken  in  conjunction  with  his  being  out  at  five  in 
the  morning,  was  quite  enough  in  those  days  to  prove  any  one's 

20  A 
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guilt.  The  soldiers  had  broken  open  his  desk,  taken  out  all  the 
money  and  valuables  they  could  find,  loaded  themselves  with 
provisions — beef,  ham,  and  bacon — and  turned  his  wife  and 
children  adrift  without  a  roof  to  shelter  them. 

It  was  on  the  10th  May,  1798,  when  Holt  entered  the  Devil's 
Glen,  one  of  those  wild  romantic  gorges  for  which  the  county 
of  Wicklow  is  celebrated.  It  seems  like  a  split  among  the 
mountains,  the  sides  are  clothed  to  the  top  with  oak,  fir,  larch, 
and  holly,  with  an  undergrowth  of  bracken  fern,  broken  by 
masses  of  grey  rock.  Underneath  foams  the  river  Yartry,  forcing 
itself  through  a  rugged  rocky  bed,  and  forming  a  variety  of  pools, 
eddies,  and  waterfalls.  After  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  it  becomes 
a  roaring  torrent,  fretting  between  the  oppDsing  rocks,  and 
speckling  the  dark  and  turgid  waters  with  floating  patches  of 
white  and  yellow  foam.  Hence  the  name  "  Vartry,"  which  is 
derived  from  the  Irish  word  for  rain.  In  the  Glen,  Holt  met 
"  a  few  unfortunate  persecuted  creatures  like  myself."  He  and 
they  passed  the  night  in  a  cave,  and  in  the  morning  an  old 
man  brought  them  some  provisions.  Holt  says  that  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  people  in  the  Glen  were  Protestants  and  loyal 
msn,  if  they  had  not  been  driven  into  rebellion.  It  was  then 
that  he  took  the  oath  of  a  United  Irishman,  and  cast  in  his  lot 
with  the  rebels. 

u  I  trust,"  he  adds  in  apology,  "  that  the  barbarous  treatment 
I  received,  and  the  unfortunate  circumstances  in  which  I  was 
placed,  will  be  some  excuse  for  my  entering  into  the  business.  I 
had,  in  fact,  no  alternative,  I  might  escape  by  continuing  a  rebel 
to  my  king,  but  certain  destruction  followed  my  return  to  the 
quarters  of  the  military."  After  spending  another  night  in  the 
cave,  Holt  left  the  glen,  fearing  danger,  and  retreated  to  Luggelaw 
Mountain.  Here  he  threw  himself  on  the  grass,  and  slept 
soundly.  In  the  morning  he  looked  back  at  the  glen  and  saw 
it  in  flames.  After  kneeling  down,  and  thanking  God  for  his 
escape,  he  strolled  on  farther,  not  knowing  where  to  go  or  what 
to  do.  Seeing  some  smoke  rising  from  a  hollow,  he  followed 
the  direction  of  it,  and  found  about  seventy  persons  collected 
together,  cooking  some  fresh  beef.  They  gave  Holt  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  asked  him  to  partake  of  their  meal,  which  he  was 
very  glad  to  do.    A  curious-looking  little  fellow  was  the  com- 
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mander  of  the  party;  he  was  dignified  by  tl  e  title  of  Colonel 
McMahon,  and  his  followers  seemed  to  adore  him ;  he  was  like  a 
little  king  among  them.  Soon  after  Holt  joined  them,  McMahon 
proposed  attacking  a  house  near  Rathfarnham,  where,  he  said, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  money.  Holt  refused  to  have  anything 
to  .do  with  such  an  attack,  observing  that  he  was  no  robber. 
McMahon  wished  to  have  him  tried  on  the  spot  as  a  spy,  but 
some  of  the  party  resisted,  and  he  escaped  this  danger.  After 
remaining  two  days,  he  suggested  that  the  place  was  not  safe,  and 
that  it  would  be  prudent  to  move  higher  up.  The  majority 
agreed  with  him,  but  McMahon  said  he  might  go  alone,  for  not 
one  of  them  would  stir.  At  this,  Holt  leaped  over  a  small 
brook,  crying,  "  My  boys,  any  of  you  who  wish  to  save  your  lives, 
come  with  me !  "  There  were  118  men,  and  of  these  116  followed 
Holt,  leaving  McMahon  with  two  men. 

"  This  was  a  remarkable  day  with  me,"  adds  Holt.  "  Hitherto, 
I  had  been  a  forlorn  unhappy  wanderer,  without  an  object 
further  than  to  escape  from  my  persecutors.  I  now  became  the 
leader  of  a  band  of  men,  and  I  felt  myself  called  upon  to  provide 
for  their  safety  and  comfort.  They  were  altogether  undisciplined 
and  disorderly,  but  they  declared  themselves  ready  to  obey  my 
orders.  I  considered  that  my  best  plan  was  to  keep  to  the 
mountains  and  difficult  parts  of  the  country,  and  only  to  attack 
such  parties  as  I  could  get  into  a  disadvantageous  situation ;  to 
surprise  small  parties,  and  harass  the  enemy  by  sudden  attacks, 
when  they  were  unprepared  and  kept  a  careless  look-out. 
To  enable  me  to  do  this,  I  had  first  to  train  my  men  to  obey  a 
command,  and  to  make  them  act  together,  each  to  know  his  own 
division  and  company,  and  I  taught  my  officers  to  count  off 
their  men, — to  fire  lying  down  or  on  their  knees,  and  to  advance 
or  retreat  stooping.  My  pikemen  were  the  most  difficult  to 
manage.  I  had  to  teach  them  to  step  in  time,  to  face  about, 
counter-march,  wheel  about,  but  particularly  to  disperse  and 
form  rapidly,  and  to  march  in  quick  or  double-quick  time.  They 
were  generally  active  young  fellows  and  alert  as  deer,  and  would 
puzzle  a  horseman  to  catch  them.  I  soon  found  the  value  of 
the  pike  against  cavalry." 

Some  account  of  Holt's  personal  appearance  may  be  given 
here.    He  was  now  forty-two.    His  height  was  about  five  feet 
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ten  inches,  he  was  well  made,  and  remarkably  athletic  and 
vigorous ;  his  hair  was  black,  and  his  eyebrows  heavy  and  bushy; 
his  eyes  dark  and  penetrating,  but  rather  small.  He  had  the 
power  of  readily  assuming  a  commanding  look,  and  though  his 
smile  beamed  with  benevolence  the  leading  characteristic  of  his 
face  was  determined  resolution. 

On  the  loth  of  June,  he  began  his  march,  and  encamped  next 
day  at  Fancy  Mountain.  He  sent  out  foraging  parties,  who  brough  t 
in  bullocks,  and  captured  several  prisoners.    Marching  to  Grlan- 
disoun,  just  over  the  Seven  Churches  of  Glendalough,  he  fell  in 
with  180  men  in  a  most  deplorable  condition;  they  all  joined  him, 
and  placed  themselves  under  his  command.     Soon  afterwards  be 
had  his  first  brush  with  the  yeomanry,  but  as  he  had  only 
thirteen  guns  fit  for  use,  he  retreated — without,  however,  losing  a 
single  man.    Every  day  numbers  of  recruits  joined  Holt's  little 
army,  and  drilling  and  exercising  went  on  regularly.  There 
were  also  several  women  in  the  camp,  and  Holt  made  good  use 
of  some  of  these  lady-helps.    One  of  them,  Susy  Toole — a  "  tall, 
rattling,  strong  woman,"  the  daughter  of  a  smith,  and  well  ac- 
customed to  the  use  of  the  sledge-hammer — was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  "Moving  Magazine."    She  had  a  basket,  supplied 
with  fruit  and  ginger-bread,  as  a  cover  to  her  real  business ;  she 
had  also  two  large  bags  or  pockets,  one  before  and  one  behind, 
under  her  clothes.     In  them  she  stowed  away  ball-cartridges 
and  ammunition  which  she  obtained  from  the  king's  troops, 
especially  from  the  militia,  who  were  generally  disaffected,  and 
many  of  whom  afterwards  deserted  to  Holt.    The  "  Moving 
Magazine"  was  well  able  to  defend  herself,  and  a  blow  from 
her  clenched  fist  would  alarm  a  man  as  much  as  a  kick  from  a 
horse.    Her  nose  was  nearly  flat  to  her  face,  having  been  broken 
by  a  stone  in  a  faction  fight ;  this  mutilation,  along  with  a  habit 
she  had  of  dropping  her  jaw,  made  her  look  almost  seventy, 
but  when  she  straightened  herself  up,  it  was  seen  that  she 
was  only  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  more  than  a  match  for 
many  men.    Holt  sent  her  to  purchase  two  large  earthen  crocks, 
such  as  buttermilk  is  kept  in,  also  a  quantity  of  saltpetre  and 
sulphur.    He  made  his  men  burn  heath  and  turn  it  into  charcoal, 
he  then  ground  it  fine  and  put  it  into  the  crocks  with  the 
saltpetre  and  sulphur,  and,  having  mixed  it  well,  poured  off 
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the  water  and  dried  it  in  the  sun.  He  thus  obtained  a  good 
supply  of  tolerable  gunpowder,  which  was  nicknamed  "Holt's 
mixture."  For  some  time,  he  remained  at  a  place  called  "  Whelp 
Rock."  Skirmishes  constantly  took  place  between  his  forces 
and  the  yeomanry,  in  which  Holt's  people  got  the  best  of  it. 
He  found  his  men  one  day  on  the  point  of  shooting  a  gentle- 
man's servant,  called  Pilsworth,  and  saved  the  young  man's  life, 
reprimanding  the  others  for  their  cruelty.  Holt,  having  now 
960  men  under  his  command,  assumed  the  title  of  Colonel,  and 
marched  boldly  into  the  adjoining  county  of  Wexford,  where 
he  joined  "the  army"  under  "General  Roche."  He  was  now 
under  orders,  and  was  told  off  to  look  to  the  night-guards,  and 
to  station  the  picquets  at  the  advanced  posts. 

Roche's  army  was  retreating  from  Vinegar  Hill,  and  he  was 
beginning  to  lose  confidence  in  himself.  When  he  heard  that 
the  king's  troops  were  advancing  at  a  place  near  Moneyseed,  he 
sent  to  Holt  to  take  the  command.  Holt's  tactics  on  this 
occasion  were  to  place  three  horses  in  cars  across  the  road,  so 
as  to  obstruct  the  passage,  and  to  station  100  musket-men 
behind  them.  There  were  crab  and  thorn  hedges  on  either  side 
of  the  road,  and  the  dykes  were  five  feet  deep,  so  that  a  man 
would  scarcely  appear  above  them.  The  pikemen  were  ordered 
to  make  passages  in  the  hedges,  so  that  they  might  advance  or 
retire  as  occasion  required.  With  his  advanced  guard  Holt  met 
the  king's  troops,  keeping  all  his  other  men  out  of  sight,  and 
commenced  firing.  He  then  retreated  as  fast  as  he  could,  feign- 
ing panic.  The  king's  troops,  who  were  cavalry,  were  sure 
they  had  it  all  their  own  way,  and  had  only  to  push  on  and  cut 
down  all  before  them.  When  they  reached  the  cars,  Holt  brought 
his  musket-men  round  upon  them,  and  put  them  in  disorder. 
Finding  themselves  surrounded,  they  became  in  a  real  panic.  In 
less  than  twenty  minutes  Holt  says  that  370  were  killed,  while 
his  loss  was  only  four  wounded.  Sir  R.  Musgrave  gives  the  loss 
at  sixty  killed,  among  whom  were  two  officers,  while  Hay  asserts 
that  the  king's  troops  lost  at  least  eighty  men.  This  affair,  some- 
times called  the  battle  of  Ballyellis,  established  Holt's  reputation 
as  a  commander.  He  had  now  a  good  store  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  horses,  and  found  himself  at  the  head  of  1,060  men.  His 
flag  was  made  of  green  serge,  about  the  size  of  a  pocket-handker- 
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chief;  on  one  side  the  letters  "  J.  H."  were  marked  in  yellow- 
paint,  on  the  other  a  rude  representation  of  a  harp.  He  returned 
by  Wicklow  Gap  to  his  old  quarters  on  Whelp  Mountain,  and 
was  speedily  reinforced  by  large  bodies  of  deserters  from  Wexford, 
whom  he  entertained  on  beef  and  soup,  he  having  distrained 
seventy-nine  head  of  cattle  from  a  neighbouring  farmer. 

The  turning-point  of  the  campaign  now  arrived.  Holt's  army 
was  well  disciplined  and  increasing  every  day,  and  he  himself  was  a 
formidable  foe.  The  question  was :  Should  he  march  on  a  village 
called  Newtown  Mount  Kennedy,  where  there  were  two  field- 
pieces  and  plenty  of  ammunition,  and  from  thence  get  possession 
of  Wicklow,  release  the  prisoners  there,  and  proceed  to  Dublin  ? 
—or  should  he  and  his  men  turn  aside  to  Kildare  ?  There  is  hardly 
a  question  that  if  he  had  followed  the  first  course  the  rebellion 
would  have  been  infinitely  more  formidable  than  it  became ;  but 
Holt's  favourite  plan  was  opposed  by  a  priest  called  Kearns,  a 
poll  was  taken,  and  a  majority  of  two  decided  in  favour  of 
Kearns.  At  eleven  o'clock  at  night  Holt's  forces — which  amounted, 
he  says,  to  13,780  men — began  their  march,  but  by  the  time  they 
arrived  at  Prosperous,  in  Kildare,  they  had  lost  by  desertion 
2,500.  The}7  now  advanced  to  Clonard — a  village  twent}7-nve 
miles  west  of  Dublin,  on  the  river  Boyne — and  attacked  a  guard- 
house at  the  foot  of  a  bridge,  which  had  a  garrison.  The  garrison 
received  the  attack  with  a  well-directed  fire,  and  though  the 
barracks  were  set  on  fire  by  Holt's  men,  in  the  end  they  were 
compelled  to  retreat.  After  another  check,  Holt  found  that  his 
men  had  got  hold  of  two  large  puncheons  of  whisky,  and  would 
soon  be  in  a  helpless  state  of  intoxication.  He  knocked  in  the 
heads  of  both  the  casks  and  discharged  the  sentinels.  But  it 
was  too  late.  In  a  few  minutes  the  signals  from  the  picquets 
announced  that  the  king's  troops  were  advancing,  and  there  were 
not  more  than  200  men  in  a  fit  state  to  fight ;  upwards  of  500  were 
lying  on  the  ground  in  a  state  of  beastly  intoxication,  which  pro- 
duced such  a  panic  in  the  rest  that  they  began  to  fly  in  all  directions. 
Holt  retreated,  leaving  the  drunkards  to  their  fate,  and  they  were 
all  bayoneted  on  the  ground  where  they  lay.  Everything  now 
was  confusion  and  dismay.  Holt  ordered  the  houses  on  the  line 
of  march  to  be  burned,  and  the  artillery  advancing,  traced  the 
fugitives  by  the  smoke.    In  crossing  a  ditch  Holt's  horse  fell,  the 
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soldiers  were  close  behind,  he  got  up  and  made  off  towards 
his  party,  but  before  he  could  reach  them  he  received  a  slight 
wound  in  the  head,  and  threw  himself  down  by  the  side  of  a 
stream,  where  he  lay  bleeding.  As  soon  as  the  soldiers  had  passed 
he  ventured  to  look  about  him,  and  saw  a  crowd  of  women  crying 
bitterly. 

a  I  thought,"  said  Holt,  "  I  could  not  be  worse  off,  so  I  ven- 
tured over  the  stream,  and  went  up  to  a  respectable-looking 
woman.  She  was  a  yeoman's  wife,  but  said  she  was  very  sorry 
to  see  me  in  such  a  situation.  She  took  me  to  a  house,  and 
brought  me  some  bread,  butter,  and  cheese.  I  was  very  thankful 
for  her  kindness,  and  gave  her  my  silver-mounted  sword,  and  told 
her  where  my  horse  would  be  found  bogged.  She  washed  my 
head  and  bound  it  up  with  a  handkerchief,  and  gave  me  a  hat  in 
exchange  for  my  broken  helmet;  and  dismissed  me,  saying,  1 1  hope 
you  will  escape.'  The  maidservant,  who  had  been  set  to  watch, 
now  came  in,  and  said  that  she  saw  a  body  of  soldiers  approaching 
the  house.  I  had  not  proceeded  far  before  I  met  eight  of  them.  I 
went  up  boldly,  and  asked  which  way  the  army  had  gone.  One  of 
them  very  fiercely  said,  '  What  do  you  want  to  know  about  the 
army  ?'  I  answered  that  the  rebels  had  'robbed  me  and  taken 
my  hat  and  horse,  and  I  hope  if  any  gentleman  finds  him  he 
will  return  him  to  his  lawful  owner.'  I  showed  them  the  wound 
in' my  head  from  a  ball,  and  told  them  'I  only  escaped  by  pre- 
tending to  be  dead;  perhaps  the  approach  of  the  army  saved  me, 
for  the  rebels  all  fled  leaving  me  on  the  ground.'  They  pitied  my 
misfortune,  but  said  it  was  'lucky  it  was  not  worse.'  " 

They  then  parted,  and  Holt,  fervently  returning  thanks  for 
his  escape,  steered  his  course  to  a  small  cabin  at  the  edge  of  the 
bog.  Here  he  found  an  old  woman  from  the  county  of  Wick- 
low,  who  wras  also,  like  himself,  u  a  shipwrecked  and  miserable 
being  flying  from  pursuit.5'  The  owner  of  the  cabin  directed 
them  where  to  go.  As  night  came  on,  they  lay  down  on  a  bank 
at  the  back  of  a  quickset  hedge  adjoining  a  gentleman's  lawn, 
with  cattle  bellowing  and  smelling  round  them.  They  met  a  man 
who  showed  them  a  bypath,  and  they  found  a  temporary  shelter 
in  a  house  by  the  side  of  a  road.  They  were  scarcely  there  when 
they  heard  the  tramp  of  horses'  feet ;  a  corps  of  cavalry  was 
approaching,  and  if  they  had  been  found,  their  lives  would  have 
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been  forfeited  on  the  spot.  Their  new  friend  then  hid  them  in  a 
field  of  wheat  at  the  back  of  his  house,  and  brought  them  a  jug  of 
hot  tea,  bread,  batter,  and  cold  meat.  After  this  welcome  repast 
they  lay  down  and  slept  till  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day.  Another 
man  brought  them  whisky,  with  which  the  old  woman,  Katty 
Kearns,  made  so  free  that  Holt  began  to  fear  her  tongue  would 
betray  their  hiding-place.  Their  first  friend  returned  with  a 
pistol  and  cartridges,  and  then  led  them  on  for  nine  miles,  and 
pointed  out  to  them  a  house  where  they  would  be  safe.  They 
were  let  in,  Holt  was  brought  to  an  inner  room,  but  Katty  was 
ordered  to  sit  in  the  kitchen.  "  She  was  not  much  more  refined 
in  her  manners,"  ungallantly  adds  Holt,  "  than  a  baboon,  whose 
countenance  hers  much  resembled."  At  the  approach  of  night 
Holt  wished  to  get  on,  and  his  friend  brought  him  to  the  house  of 
another  United  Irishman.  It  was  about  seven  o'clock  when  Holt 
rapped  at  the  door.  A  voice  inside  replied,  "  Who  comes  there  ? " 
11  A  friend."  "  You  shan't  come  in.  "  To  this  Holt  answered : 
"  You  are  a  sworn  man,  and  must  admit  me,  on  pain  of  perjury  ; 
and  if  you  do  not  obey  I  will  burn  your  house  over  your  head, 
and  you  on  your  bed,  like  a  perjured  villain."  At  this  the  man 
cried,  "  Sir,  I  will  get  up  and  let  you  in."  When  he  opened 
the  door,  Holt  presented  his  pistol  and  ordered  him  to  pilot 
him  across  the  Boyne  to  James  Kennedy's  house  at  Navan. 
He  obeyed,  and  they  reached  the  house  about  sunrise.  Holt 
wa3  hid  in  a  recess  of  the  barn  behind  a  large  heap  of  peas.  As 
Kennedy  was  going  out  of  the  barn,  two  soldiers  came  up  and 
saluted  him,  saying,  "  The  rebels  are  all  killed  or  dispersed." 
After  the  soldiers  had  gone,  Kennedy  brought  out  some  new  milk 
and  whisky,  which  he  and  Holt  drank ;  as  for  Katty,  he  exhorted 
her  to  keep  her  red  rag  quiet,  "  or  else  you'll  have  a  swing  in  a 
sack,  but  if  you  behave  yourself,  I'll  send  you  to  Dublin  in  one  of 
the  cars  on  Monday."  Katty  being  got  rid  of,  to  Holt's  great 
satisfaction,  he  was  conducted  by  Kennedy  over  the  Boyne,  and 
shown  a  path  which  led  up  to  a  farmhouse,  where  Kennedy  said 
he  would  be  kindly  treated.  He  was  received  by  two  women, 
mother  and  daughter,  who  brought  him  hot  water  for  his  feet, 
and  showed  him  a  comfortable  bed,  on  which  he  slept  for  several 
hours.  The  women  expressed  great  sorrow  for  General  Holt,  who 
they  said,  had  been  shot  crossing  Longford  Bog.    Holt  was  unable 
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any  longer  to  keep  his  secret.  "  My  good  people,"  he  said,  "  I  am 
Holt !  "  The  welcome  news  was  duly  announced  to  twenty-four 
other  fugitives,  who  took  shelter  in  the  farmhouse,  and.  were  en- 
tertained on  oaten  cakes  baked  on  the  griddle.  They  were  anxious 
for  Holt  to  go  with  them,  but  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  go 
alone. 

He  rose  early  next  morning,  took  the  nearest  road  to  Dublin, 
and  arrived  at  a  public-house  ;  here  he  found  three  cars  laden  with 
eggs,  going  from  Castle  Pollard  to  Dublin.  He  threw  the  signal  to 
the  driver,  named  Kennedy,  who  answered  him,  and  it  was  settled 
that  Holt  should  appear  to  be  the  owner  of  the  cars.  They 
frequently  passed  soldiers  on  the  way,  and  even  talked  to  them, 
but  not  one  of  them  suspected  that  the  apparent  car-owner  was 
one  of  the  rebel  leaders  they  were  searching  for.  Dublin  was  now 
reached,  and  Holt  and  the  Kennedys  drank  a  parting  glass  of  punch 
at  Park  End  Street,  after  which  Holt  dived  through  the  back 
streets  and  got  to  Harold's  Cross.  Here  an  unexpected  danger 
awaited  him.  He  met  and  knew  a  woman  from  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood in  Wicklow,  and  she  at  once  turned  off  to  the  barracks 
to  give  information.  In  a  few  minutes  the  rattle  of  cavalry  was 
heard.  But  Holt  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  scaled  the 
wrest  wall  of  the  road,  and  hid  himself  close  under  it.  The 
cavalry  halted  close  to  the  spot,  and  he  gave  himself  up  for  lost. 
His  relief  was  great  when  he  heard  them  ask  a  passer-by  if  he 
had  seen  a  man  such  as  they  described  Holt  to  be.  The  man  said 
he  had  seen  some  one  go  off  towards  Crumlin  ;  the  cavalry  set  off 
in  that  direction  in  double-quick  time,  while  Holt  got  up, 
mounted  the  wall,  and,  crossing  the  road,  took  to  the  fields  and 
thence  to  the  "  haunted  house  "  on  Montpelier  Hill.  This  is  a  lodge 
in  which  a  man  named  Bevan  killed  his  wife,  and  there  is  a 
tradition  if  the  question  be  asked,  "  Who  killed  his  wife  ? "  the 
answer  will  be  "  Bevan  ! " 

"  I  arose  early  next  morning,"  says  Holt;  "it  was  a  splendid 
opening  of  day.  I  was  on  the  point,  the  very  top  of  the  hill  ; 
before  me  lay  the  country  forming  a  regular  slope  to  the  shore, 
with  the  sea  in  the  distance,  studded  with  hills.  Howth, 
Killiney,  Lambay,  were  just  tipped  by  the  golden  rays  of 
the  rising  sun,  with  the  rich  and  beautiful  foreground  full  of 
handsome  houses.    It  was  a  glorious  sight,  and  never  shall  I 
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forget  that  sunrise.  But  I  was  far  from  being  out  of  danger. 
T  proceeded  to  the  small  village  of  Piperstown,  where  I  found  a 
piper,  who  was  playing  Erin-go-bragh,  and  a  little  girl.  I  sent 
a  note  by  her  to  my  brother  to  request  him  to  send  me  a  loaf  of 
bread,  some  cheese,  and  a  pint  of  whisky.  On  receiving  the  note 
he  said,  '  Joseph  is  not  dead ;  here  is  his  handwriting.'  He  sent 
me  what  I  wanted,  and  desired  me  to  meet  him  in  a  field.  I  also 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  my  afflicted  and  beloved  wife." 

Holt  now  proceeded  through  the  mountains  to  his  old  haunt 
at  Whelp  Rock,  and  from  thence  to  Glenmalure.  Here  he  found 
the  scattered  remains  of  his  followers.  The  rebellion  was 
scotched,  not  killed.  There  were  still  fugitives  from  the  Boyne 
who  were  afraid  to  surrender,  and  willing  to  fight  as  long  as 
they  had  a  leader.  Holt  took  the  reins  again,  formed  his 
forces  into  companies,  and  promised  that  every  one  who  raised 
a  hundred  men  should  be  appointed  a  captain.  His  old  friend, 
the  11  Moving  Magazine,"  also  appeared,  and  was  again  furnished 
with  a  basket  of  fruit  and  ginger-bread,  and  two  pockets  to 
carry  ball-cartridges  from  the  disaffected  soldiers.  Holt,  know- 
ing that  his  only  chance  was  to  keep  to  the  mountains,  deter- 
mined to  entrench  himself  there,  and  make  his  position  as  strong 
as  possible.  The  valley  of  Glenmalure  {i.e.,  the  Glen  of  much  Ore) 
is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide, 
with  a  branch  of  the  river  Ovoca  running  through  it.  On  one 
side,  the  mountains  are  nearly  perpendicular,  and  huge  masses  of 
rock  threaten  to  fall  and  crush  those  who  are  below.  Holt  rolled 
great  stones  down  the  sides  of  the  glen  into  the  river,  and  blocked 
the  entrance  by  making  a  gulf  across  the  road,  thirty  feet  deep, 
so  that  neither  man  nor  horse  could  penetrate  on  that  side.  He 
then  went  to  the  east  and  threw  down  the  bridge,  thus  secur- 
ing himself  from  surprise.  Every  day  thirt3T  or  forty  deserters 
flocked  in,  some  bringing  with  them  sixty  rounds  of  ball  cart- 
ridges. Holt  addressed  them  exhorting  obedience.  The  address 
was  answered  by  a  shout  of  applause,  and  all  swore  to  be 
true  and  obedient.  Holt  was  soon  attacked  by  a  party  of 
the  17th  Regiment  and  some  regular  cavalry.  He  contrived  to 
lead  them  astray,  and  they  retreated  with  the  loss  of  thirty-five 
killed.  Another  time  he  collected  heaps  of  furze,  and  set  fire  to 
them  at  night,  and  made  his  men  pass  backwards  and  forwards 
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and  then  march  on.  Next  day  the  troops  advanced  to  the  hill 
where  they  had  seen  the  fires,  but  found  the  birds  flown.  Holt 
had  now  trained  his  men  so  well  that  they  were  expert  at 
marching  and  countermarching,  and  they  tantalised  the  troops 
by  appearing  and  disappearing,  and  firing  shots  in  unexpected 
places.  He  had  with  him  some  of  the  u  Shelmaliers "  from 
Wexford,  so  called  because  they  came  from  the  barony  of 
Shelmalier.  These  men  had  long  guns ;  they  maintained  them- 
selves during  the  winter  by  shooting  wild-fowl,  and  were  con- 
sequently first-rate  marksmen.  They  were  al\va3Ts  put  in  the 
front,  and  the  pikemen  in  the  rear. 

Holt  boasts  a  great  deal  of  his  success  at  a  place  called  Aughrim, 
near  the  meeting  of  the  waters,  celebrated  by  Moore  as  the  "  sweet 
Vale  of  Ovoca."  When  the  yeomanr}7  presented  their  muskets  he 
ordered  his  men  to  lie  down,  so  the  shots  fell  harmless ;  he  had 
concealed  another  party  in  a  wood,  and  when  the  yeomanry 
advanced  they  were  attacked  front  and  rear,  some  of  Holt's  men 
having  swum  across  the  river  with  their  muskets  in  one  hand. 

Prisoners  and  horses  were  brought  in  every  day ;  the  horses 
were  always  welcome,  and  the  prisoners  were  frequently  shot. 
Holt  boasts  that  he  saved  the  lives  of  many  of  them,  and  this 
part  of  his  narrative  is  corroborated  by  Sir  William  Betham.  A 
boy,  who  was  nephew  to  an  architect  in  the  county  of  Wexford, 
was  sent  from  Dublin  with  a  military  escort.  On  the  way  the 
soldiers  were  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  rebels ;  one  was  piked, 
another  shot.  "  I  was  standing  by,  shivering,"  says  the  boy, 
"  awaiting  my  fate,  when  a  man  advanced  to  me,  cocked  his 
piece,  drew  the  trigger,  but  missed  fire  ;  he  tried  a  second  time — 
the  gun  did  not  go  off.  '  There  must  be  something  in  this/  he 
said.  '  I  will  take  him  to  the  general.'  "  So  the  boy  was  brought 
to  Holt,  who  reprimanded  the  man,  saying,  "We  do  not  make 
war  against  children.  I  will  protect  every  child's  life  that  falls 
into  our  power."  And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Bat  his 
power  was  fast  going;  his  followers  became  too  much  for  him, 
and  he  was  often  helpless  to  hold  them  in.  They  set  fire  to  the 
Marquis  of  Waterford's  lodge  at  Hollywood,  robbed  women,  and 
threw  feather-beds  and  looking-glasses  out  of  the  windows.  The 
suspicion  spread  that  Holt  was  going  to  sell  them  to  General 
Dundas  ;  he  denied  it,  but  the  suspicion  grew,  and  he  felt  him- 
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self  in  a  dangerous  position.  A  price  of  £300  had  been  set  on 
his  head,  and  he  did  not  know  when  he  might  be  betrayed.  He 
was  not  a  "  Mass-man,"  he  was  a  Protestant,  and  his  followers 
were  Catholics,  and  looked  upon  him  with  suspicion  and  distrust, 
for  the  rebellion  had  gradually  taken  the  character  of  a  religious 
war.  A  division  at  length  took  place  ;  forty-nine  remained  with 
him,  and  the  rest  went  with  a  man  called  Doyle,  to  seek  their 
fortunes  elsewhere.  And  now  Holt  was  again  a  fugitive  flying 
for  his  life.  He  was  at  Bally braska  Mountain,  in  the  house  of  an 
old  woman  who  had  given  him  temporary  shelter,  when  she  came 
running  in,  saying  the  whole  country  was  full  of  the  "  army." 

"  I  began  to  run,"  says  Holt,  "  and  they  followed  after  me. 
My  pistols  were  empty.  I  went  on  and  leaped  over  a  stream 
which  made  a  deep  ravine  in  the  ground.  In  going  down 
the  hill,  two  of  Lord  Powerscourt's  cavalry  came  within  pistol- 
shot  of  me.  I  said  to  myself,  '  I  am  taken,  after  all.'  I  then 
presented  my  pistol  at  them,  saying,  '  Stand  back,  or  I  will 
blow  your  brains  out.'  The  two  yeomen,  whether  actuated  by 
cowardice  or  a  kind  feeling  towards  me,  turned  their  horses  about 
and  rode  off,  which  gave  me  fresh  courage.  I  then  rushed  for- 
wards, and  had  not  proceeded  about  twenty  perches  when  I 
perceived  a  hollow  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  worn  out  by  the 
winter  floods.  It  was  about  eight  feet  deep,  and  through  it  a 
very  small  stream  issued  from  the  mountain.  At  this  moment  I 
believe  I  was  out  of  sight  of  the  infantry,  being  on  the  descent 
of  the  hill,  and  the  cavalry  could  not  advance  from  the  nature  of 
the  ground.  I  leaped  into  the  chasm,  and  followed  it  up  about 
one  hundred  yards  to  its  source,  which  was  under  a  large  pro- 
jecting stone  or  rock.  I  stooped,  and  found  the  rock  formed  a 
large  cave,  quite  large  enough  for  me  to  creep  into,  and  yet  there 
was  no  external  appearance  of  an  entrance.  On  my  hands  and 
knees  I  got  under  the  stone  in  the  water,  and  found,  about  three 
yards  in,  that  the  cave  was  between  four  and  five  feet  high." 
Putting  his  hand  behind  him,  he  felt  a  stone  above  the  surface  of 
the  water;  he  shifted  himself  backwards  by  resting  on  his  hand, 
and  thus  gained  a  seat  out  of  the  water.  A  large  tuft  of  heath 
concealed  a  hole  overhead,  and  through  this  hole  he  heard  the 
tramp  and  talk  of  the  soldiers  in  pursuit.  At  last  the  noise 
ceased,  the  soldiers  dispersed!  and  after  sitting  for  two  hours  in 
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this  damp,  dreary  place  of  refuge,  he  got  out  of  the  cave,  stiff 
with  cold,  and  proceeded  to  a  house,  where  he  got  a  change  of 
clothes,  a  dinner,  and  a  bed.  After  this  escape  he  had  another 
almost  as  extraordinary.  He  had  taken  refuge  in  the  house  of  a 
man  named  Quin ;  he  gave  Quin  half-a-guinea  to  get  him  some 
spirits  from  Black  Ditches.  Quin  returned  saying  there  was 
none,  but  promising  to  go  and  get  a  cow,  milk  her,  and  boil  the 
milk  with  an  egg  broken  in  it,  "  which,"  he  added,  "  will 
strengthen  your  heart."  Holt  went  to  bed,  and  fell  asleep.  He 
dreamed  that  the  bed  was  on  fire  under  him,  and  in  his  terror 
he  leaped  out  of  bed.  Nine  of  his  men  were  lying  round  a 
fire  in  another  room,  and  he  awoke  them,  and  told  them 
he  had  had  a  dream  that  foreboded  no  good.  They  went  out  and 
found  that  a  party  of  soldiers  had  surrounded  the  house.  Holt 
cried,  "  We  are  sold.  Let  us  die  like  men,  or  we  shall  be  hanged 
like  dogs."  Two  of  the  rebels,  one  an  Englishman,  were  shot 
dead  trying  to  escape.  Holt  shot  the  sergeant  of  the  attacking 
party,  and  the  balls  went  so  near  him  that  one  took  off  the 
loop  of  his  hat  (which  had  belonged  to  a  French  officer)  and 
another  split  the  feather  in  three  pieces. 

This  last  escape  convinced  him  that  he  could  count  on  no  one  ; 
he  made  a  speech  to  his  few  remaining  followers,  bidding  them 
farewell,  and  took  the  road  to  Dublin.  He  found  refuge  with 
a  friend  named  Wright,  who  lived  at  Dundrum.  Again  he 
awoke  with  the  idea  that  the  house  and  the  bed  he  was  in  were 
on  fire ;  he  immediately  rose,  dressed  himself  and  hurried  away. 
Not  two  hours  afterwards  the  house  was  surrounded  by  a  corps 
of  cavalry,  but,  as  Holt  observes,  u  the  bird  had  flown." 

He  next  proceeded  to  Two  Rock  Mountain,  and  here  he  was 
told  by  a  man  named  Moran  that  a  lady,  Mrs.  La  Touche,  well 
known  for  her  humanity,  had  said  if  Holt  would  only  surrender 
to  Lord  Powerscourt  she  would  intercede  for  him.  Thereupon 
Holt  wrote  to  her,  offering  to  give  himself  up.  The  offer  was 
accepted,  and  Holt  accordingly  went  to  Powerscourt  House,  and 
surrendered  himself  to  justice.  He  boasts  of  the  good  entertain- 
ment he  received,  "  wine  of  the  first  quality  and " — he  adds 
with  zest — "  excellent  spirits." 

The  next  day,  the  11th  November,l798,  he  was  taken  to 
Dublin  in  a  coach  under  an  escort   of  thirty-four  of  Lord 
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Powerscourt's  cavalry.  He  describes  his  dress  as  follows  : — 
"A  round  common  hat,  scarlet  jacket  faced  with  green,  gold 
.  epaulets,  white  kerseymere  vest,  and  grey  pantaloons,"  Crowds 
assembled  to  see  the  noted  General  Holt,  the  rebel  hero  of  the 
mountains,  who  had  so  often  died  in  so  many  ways  on  paper, 
and  had  had  so  many  hairbreadth  'scapes,  drive  through  the 
streets  on  his  way  to  the  Castle.  He  put  his  head  out  of  the 
coach  window  and  cried  magniloquently,  "  Feast  your  eyes,  and 
make  much  of  your  time ;  you  will  soon  lose  the  curious  sight  of 
your  contemplation." 

Holt  was  kept  in  custody  at  the  Castle  for  seven  months,  and 
was  then  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life.  He,  with  his  wife 
and  son,  sailed  for  New  South  Wales,  but  even  here  he  managed 
to  fall  on  his  feet.  His  skill  and  knowledge  of  farming  stood 
him  in  good  stead,  he  bought  land,  and  after  many  vicissitudes, 
including  a  short  stay  at  Norfolk  Island,  he  amassed  sufficient 
money  to  make  him  wish  to  return  to  his  native  country.  A  free 
pardon  was  granted  him,  and  he  returned  in  1814.  But  a  new 
generation  had  arisen.  He  found  himself  forgotten,  or,  if  re- 
membered, suspected  of  treachery  to  his  party.  He  opened  a 
public-house,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  failure,  and  afterwards 
bought  some  land  at  Dunleary,  now  Kingstown,  built  some  houses 
on  it,  and  amused  himself  writing  his  life  and  adventures.  His 
pages  abound  with  philosophical  reflections  as  to  the  folly  of 
rebellion  and  the  danger  of  resisting  the  "  powers  that  be."  Holt 
died  in  1826,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  There  is  but  little  doubt 
that  he  sincerely  regretted  joining  the  rebels,  but  having  joined 
them,  he  thought  he  was  bound  to  fulfil  his  oath.  He  was  then 
carried  on  to  greater  lengths  than  he  ever  intended  ;  but,  whatever 
his  faults,  he  contrasts  favourably  with  some  of  his  companions, 
He  was  never  wantonly  cruel,  and  exercised  a  rough  sort  of 
justice  during  the  six  months  when  he  held  the  unenviable 
position  of  a  rebel  leader. 

C.  J.  HAMILTON. 
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The  doctor's  life  is  a  perpetual  conflict  with  the  insidious 
approaches  of  disease,  and — alas  that  I  should  have  to  say  so  ! — 
with  his  brethren.  In  no  other  liberal  calling  is  the  conflict 
between  rivals  so  embittered,  and  in  no  other  is  the  estrangement 
so  undisguised  and  so  persistently  forced  upon  the  attention  of 
the  public.  Medical  etiquette,  on  which  I  purpose  making  a  few 
remarks,  is  the  unwritten  code  of  laws  supposed  to  regulate  and 
moderate  this  rivalry. 

The  unpleasant  publicity  which  the  bickerings  over  the  death- 
bed of  Lord  Beaconsfield  attracted  cannot  have  been  forgotten 
by  many  of  my  readers.    In  professional  circles  at  the  time  the 
censures  heaped  on  Dr.  Quain  were  most  bitter  and — dare  I 
add  ? — unjust,  and  in  consequence  he  may  have  lost  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  consulting  practice.     In  that  instance  there  were, 
I  cannot  deny,  peculiar  difficulties ;  for  so  different  are  the 
methods  adopted  by  allopaths  and  homoeopaths,  and  so  dissimilar 
the  treatment  they  respectively  approve,  that  it  is  not  easy 
for  consultations  to  be  amicably  arranged  between  them,  nor  is 
it  certain  that  if  permitted  they  would  be  of  advantage  to  the 
patient  or  to  the  medical  attendants.    The  lay  public  fail  to  see 
this,  though  they  would  hardly  expect  a  pronounced  Sacramen- 
tarian  to  work  harmoniously  with  a  Broad  Churchman,  still  less 
with  a  Congregationalist,  and  that,  too,  quite  apart  from  differences 
of  education,  social  position,  and  professional  prestige.  Candidly 
speaking,  it  is  better  that  a  patient  should  select  his  own  medical 
attendants,  taking  them  from  the  school  he  prefers,  and  that 
he  should  then  carry  out  their  advice  intelligently,  and  up  to 
this  point  there  can  be  no  ground  for  divergencies  of  opinion 
and  conduct. 

Unfortunately  we  have  just  had,  in  the  case  of  the  late 
N.s.  i.  21 
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German  Emperor,  another  and  still  more  lamentable  conflict 
of  opinion,  accompanied  by  a  singularly  unseemly  display  of 
temper  and  jealousy.  Not  only  was  the  exhibition  of  ill-feeling 
undisguised  and  carried  to  lengths  that  could  not  but  lower  the 
profession  of  medicine  in  public  estimation,  but  the  charges  of  mala- 
praxis  were  so  unqualified,  and  so  indiscriminately  bandied  about, 
that  one  was  not  prepared  in  this  refined  and  thoughtful  age  for 
such  ungovernable  outbursts  of  passion.  The  leaders  of  the  profes- 
sion actually  accusing  one  another  of  crass  ignorance,  of  want  of 
dexterity  in  the  use  of  those  exact  scientific  instruments  to  the 
mastery  of  which  they  had  devoted  half  a  lifetime,  of  carelessness 
that  would  have  been  inexcusable  in  a  two-year  student,  of 
downright  hard  lying,  and  mirabile  dictu,  charging  one  another 
with  having  killed  their  illustrious  patient  outright.  Had  we 
not  a  right  to  expect  something  very  different  in  the  relations 
of  practitioners  of  European  fame  ?  It  seems  not ;  and  the 
irritation  with  which  a  second  opinion  is  often  regarded  in 
medical  circles  seems  also  to  have  shown  itself  in  the  gilded 
ranks  of  the  profession.  The  Emperor  Frederick  could  command 
the  most  devoted  and  skilful  services  which  his  country  was 
able  to  offer;  but  he  desired  to  have  still  another  opinion, — 
that  was  speedily  resented  by  the  original  attendants,  and  before 
long,  whether  from  any  fault  on  the  part  of  the  English  con- 
sultants is  not  easy  to  make  out,  jealousies  and  charges  of 
misconduct  commenced  which  took  the  world  by  surprise.  It 
may  be  conceded  that  the  German  doctors  naturally  resented  the 
intrusion  of  a  foreigner,  however  eminent  and  able — that  was 
only  human  nature  ;  and  a  little  tact  and  patience  ought  to  have 
smoothed  away  friction,  for  surely  the  well-bred  self-control 
commonly  found  in  the  highest  walks  of  life,  might  have  been 
expected  to  maintain  some  outward  respect  for  the  convention- 
alities of  refined  society.  If  the  death-bed  of  an  emperor  is  to 
be  the  battlefield  of  rival  practitioners,  what  can  be  expected 
in  the  homes  of  the  poor,  where  the  doctors  are  masters  of  the 
situation  ?  A  melancholy  episode  throughout,  and  one  showing 
how  little  real  advance  has  been  made.  The  publication  of  rival 
manifestoes  was  another  humiliating  accompaniment  to  an  alter- 
cation that  had  little  to, distinguish  it  beyond  the  sorry  matter  it 
furnished  fur  public  scandal.    The  leaders  of  the  British  Medical 
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Association  showed  great  judgment,  by  the  way,  in  emphatically 
condemning  the  publication  of  most  improper  matter  in  the 
columns  of  their  journal.  Do  what  one  can,  the  most  careful 
perusal  of  those  manifestoes  fails  to  clear  away  the  doubts  and 
uncertainties  surrounding  the  affair,  and  the  professional  attend- 
ants cannot  escape  the  imputation  of  sharp  tongues  and  bitter 
pens,  although  we  may  dismiss  the  charges  of  manslaughter 
and  want  of  manipulative  dexterity  as  untrue — the  outcome  of 
wounded  self-pride.  Surgeons  of  such  consummate  ability  and 
delicacy  of  touch  acquire  at  last  the  most  perfect  control  over 
their  instruments,  and  are  incapable  of  blunders  that  seem  not 
impossible  to  the  unprofessional  inquirer.  Were  the  operators 
themselves  to  plead  guilty  to  such  culpable  clumsiness  one  would 
not  believe  them  ;  but  when  once  the  tu  quoqwe  style  of  argument 
begins  one  must  not  weigh  the  words  used  very  carefully,  or 
admit  the  truth  of  statements  apparently  deliberately  intended. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  worst.  It  saddens  one  to  think  of 
medical  attendants  so  far  forgetting  the  lofty  character  of  their 
mission  as  to  dare  to  descend  to  acrimonious  controversy:  the 
hand  that  should  relieve,  the  voice  that  should  cheer  in  the  most 
solemn  and  sacred  moment  of  existence,  intent  on  other  objects, 
and  those  the  humiliation  of  a  hated  rival  and  his  ruin  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  Never  does  medical  science  show  in  a  worse 
light  than  when  its  most  gifted  professors  so  shamefully  abuse 
their  position,  and  display  the  worst  traits  of  selfish  and  unscru- 
pulous pretenders  to  public  confidence  and  respect. 

Medical  etiquette  rests  upon  the  golden  rule,  "Do  to  others 
as  you  would  that  they  should  do  to  you;"  in  short,  that 
etiquette,  which  to  the  public  is  so  puzzling,  and  which  fills  so 
large  a  portion  of  medical  life  and  of  the  medical  papers,  is  based 
upon  a  Gospel  precept.  So  far  good;  and  were  the  rules  of 
etiquette  better  defined  and  easier  of  application,  and  were  not 
the  disintegrating  influences  of  medical  life  so  far-reaching  and 
difficult  to  counteract  and  avoid,  they  would  prove  of  incalculable 
service  to  the  profession  and  the  public.  As  it  is,  they  are  more 
often  talked  about  than  practised;  and  are  not  infrequently 
used  as  a  cloak  for  unbrotherly  and  ungentlemanly  conduct. 

Medicine  affords  unbounded  scope  for  the  most  enlightened 
and  powerful  mind.    I  cordially  endorse  the  words  of  Sir  James 
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Paget,  "  that  I  dare  to  claim  for  medicine  that,  among  all  the 
sciences,  ours,  in  the  pursuit  and  use  of  truth,  offers  the  most 
complete  and  constant  union  of  those  three  qualities  which  have 
the  greatest  charm  for  pure  and  active  minds — novelty,  utility, 
and  charity."  The  pecuniary  rewards  of  medical  practice  are 
probably  generally  in  excess  of  those  of  the  Army,  the  Bar,  and 
the  Church,  though  decidedly  less  than  those  of  solicitors ;  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  very  many  practitioners,  and 
not  always  from  any  fault  of  their  own,  never  get  a  livelihood. 
But  the  doctor  earns  his  money  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  with 
an  unceasing  expenditure  of  labour,  anxiety,  and  responsibility. 
He  is  never  out  of  harness.  His  duties  are  most  onerous,  and 
often  most  disagreeable,  and  they  engross  his  thoughts  and  time 
more  than  do  those  of  the  majority  of  other  professional  men ; 
indeed,  it  would  be  possible  to  maintain — though  every  one  knows 
the  unpleasantness  of  his  own  calling  better  than  he  can  those  of 
other  people — that  the  doctor's  life  is,  as  a  rule,  less  socially  attrac- 
tive than  that  of  any  other  professional  man.  It  has  long  been 
lamented  in  medical  circles  that  the  public  recognition  of  these 
truths  is  not  more  keen  and  generous.  Able  medical  writers 
have  often  acutely  felt  the  drawbacks  of  medicine,  and  the  want 
of  precision  and  loftiness  of  aim  of  many  medical  researches ;  and 
the  illustrious  Dr.  Gregory  did  not  hesitate  to  write  that,  "I 
think  it  more  than  probable  that  in  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  the 
business  of  a  physician  will  not  be  regarded  in  England  as  either 
a  learned  or  a  liberal  profession."  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  when 
a  young  man,  having  inquired  of  Sydenham — one  of  the  most 
brilliant  practitioners  of  his  age,  whose  name  is  still  per- 
petuated by  the  Sydenham  Society,  and  who  was  the  originator 
of  the  phrase,  "  The  natural  history  of  disease  " — what  books  he 
would  advise  him  to  read  on  medicine,  was  startled  to  be 
answered  "  Don  Quixote."  It  was  not  too  severe  a  comment  on 
the  part  of  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Blackmore,  to  accuse  Sydenham 
in  this  reply  of  falling  far  below  the  dignity  of  his  vocation;  and 
lie  wisely  and  impressively  added,  ft  The  perverseness  of  mankind 
makes  it  often  mischievous  in  men  of  eminence  to  give  way  to 
merriment ;  the  idle  and  the  illiterate  will  long  shelter  them- 
selves under  this  foolish  apothegm."  Sir  William  Hamilton — 
not  of  course  writing  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  medicine, 
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although  he  included  among  his  personal  friends  many  of  the 
foremost  medical  teachers  and  practitioners  of  his  day — contri- 
buted a  brilliant  essay  to  the  Edinburgh  Revieiv  of  1832,  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  proving  that  medicine  had  made  no  real 
progress  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  a  proposition  that  I  shall 
neither  pause  to  maintain  nor  to  combat.  My  object  in  giving 
these  quotations  is  to  show  the  small  respect  which  has  often 
been  expressed  for  medical  studies  and  medical  practitioners,  and 
which  the  ebullition  of  temper  in  connection  with  the  German 
Emperor's  heroic  death  will  not  increase. 

Medicine  is  not  a  favourite  pursuit  of  the  rich,  the  powerful, 
and  the  high  born;  and  from  the  exacting  character  of  the  duties 
imposed  upon  its  professors,  they  have  a  tendency  to  speedily 
settle  down  as  busy  practitioners  and  nothing  more,  devoting 
themselves  to  their  daily  work,  and  thinking  and  caring  for  little 
outside  it,  and  fiercely  striving  for  an  income.  Unfortunately  every 
doctor's  sphere  of  labour  necessarily  overlaps  that  of  all  the  other 
men  similarly  engaged  in  his  neighbourhood,  nor  does  the  most 
eminent  practitioner  enjoy  any  immunity  from  the  annoyances  of 
practice ;  and  he  may  at  any  moment  be  summarily  discarded  at 
the  caprice  or  whim  of  a  patient.  I  have  known  men  of  national 
reputation  thrown  overboard  for  other  practitioners  greatly  their 
inferiors  in  social  and  professional  attainments  and  position.  A 
friend,  and  subsequently  a  client  of  mine,  once  had  Sir  Thomas 
Watson  and  Sir  William  Jenner  in  independent  attendance  on  a 
sister,  and  after  a  time  the  former  received  his  conge  with  scant 
delicacy. 

The  rules  of  medical  etiquette  are  plain  enough.  Any  doctor 
can  set  up  anywhere ;  he  must  not  advertise,  nor  court  publicity,, 
disparage  his  brethren,  nor  misrepresent  his  own  qualifications  and 
experience ;  in  other  words,  medical  etiquette  carefully  guards  the 
interests  of  the  older  residents.  He  can  apply  for  any  appoint- 
ment for  which  he  is  eligible.  On  settling  in  fresh  quarters  he 
calls,  as  soon  as  convenient,  on  his  medical  neighbours  ;  and  in  the 
open  country  that  may  mean  an  area  of  ten  miles'  radius.  In  a, 
small  town  he  calls  upon  all  the  practitioners,  whose  names  and 
addresses  he  can  ascertain ;  in  a  medium  one,  upon  those  in  his 
immediate  neighbourhood ;  while  in  a  great  town  like  Birming- 
ham or  Liverpool,  or  in  the  metropolis,  especially  in  the  medical 
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quarters,  he  usually  confines  himself  to  his  immediate  neighbours 
and  to  acquaintances,  the  professors  at  his  former  medical  school, 
and  to  persons  connected  with  any  society  or  association  with 
which  he  has  relations.  His  friends,  and  those  medical  men 
whom  he  has  called  upon,  in  due  course  return  his  call,  and  from 
that  time  he  is  understood  never  to  disparage  any  of  his  brethren, 
never  to  resort  to  unfair  arts  to  supplant  them,  never  to  attend 
the  clients  of  another  practitioner,  and  always  to  insist  upon 
consultations  in  serious  emergencies,  partly  for  his  own  guidance, 
but  still  more  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  clients  and  their  friends. 
In  short,  he  must  be  scrupulously  considerate  and  long-suffering 
in  all  the  concerns  of  medical  life,  carrying  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment to  the  borders  of  Quixotism.  His  brethren  are  assumed  to 
act  in  like  manner  towards  him.  So  far  the  theory,  which  could 
not  be  improved  upon,  though  it  is  framed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
restrict  the  free  choice  of  patients  and  to  retard  the  progress  of 
beginners. 

Now  about  the  practice.  In  small  towns,  and  in  the  open 
country,  if  a  man  sets  up  without  first  buying  a  practice — and  he 
may  wish  to  settle  in  a  place  where  no  practice  is  for  sale,  or  he 
may  lack  the  means  to  purchase  an  opening — his  arrival  is  usually 
like  that  of  a  fox  in  a  hen-roost.  His  brethren  resent  as  a  gross 
insult  his  arrival  among  them.  All  of  them  may  be  struggling 
for  a  bare  livelihood,  and  pressed  to  meet  bills  and  keep  down 
expenses  in  a  way  little  suspected  by  the  outside  world ;  they 
may  have  spent  large  sums  in  buying  practices,  or  have  succeeded 
to  old  established  positions,  or  they  may  have  sons  or  other 
relations  whom,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  they  want  to  introduce  to 
their  own  clients,  and  one  cannot  eliminate  such  motives  and 
schemes  in  a  calling  in  which  the  struggle  is  so  terrible.  Argue 
as  we  may,  human  nature  is  the  same  all  the  world  over ;  and 
increased  competition  and  a  diminished  chance  of  getting  an 
income — for  it  means  that — exasperates  the  older  residents  ;  and 
what  is  more,  they  rarely  take  the  trouble  to  veil  their  feelings. 
The  new  doctor  calls  :  one  man  receives  him  with  his  face  as  red 
as  a  turkey  cock's,  his  hair  bristling,  animosity  depicted  on  every 
lineament.  "  I  am  Mr.  Jones,"  timidly  commences  the  newcomer, 
u  and  I  have  settled  here  in  practice."  "  Oh  I  "  retorts  the  old 
resident.  "  Who  told  you  to  come  here  ?  This  is  the  worst  place  in 
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all  England  :  wages  low ;  half  the  people  going  to  the  hospitals; 
the  Mud  town  and  Downhill  fellows  are  eternally  here;  you 
won't  get  a  livelihood  in  ten  years.  Of  course  "  (and  this  with  a 
vicious  glare)  "  you  know  that  in  such  a  place  as  this  any  patients 
you  get  must  be  taken  from  other  men.  Why  on  earth  didn't  you 
go  to  Swinford;  there's  plent}7"  of  room  there  ? "  Among  medical 
men,  by  the  way,  there  are  always  plenty  of  good  openings  in 
every  town  but  their  own.  Five  minutes  ends  the  pleasant  inter- 
view ;  the  visitor  is  not  always  asked  to  sit  down,  and  when  he  is 
marshalled  to  the  door  the  slam  with  which  it  is  brought  to  tells 
him  siguificantly  that  he  is  not  wanted  there  again.  I  am  dealing 
with  solemn,  incontrovertible  experiences  which  I  and  many  others 
have  had  to  go  through  in  person.  Some  local  surgeons  don't  return 
the  first  call;  others  merely  send  a  card  by  post.  This  is  very 
common  in  towns  of  60,000  or  80,000  people,  and  of  course 
prevents  the  possibility  of  a  personal  interview;  while  other 
practitioners  simply  leave  a  card  declining  to  enter.  The  new- 
comer speedily  finds  that  his  brethren  do  not  talk  graciously 
about  him :  his  qualifications,  conduct,  and  antecedents  are 
usually  disparaged,  and  not  seldom  totally  and  shamefully  mis- 
represented ;  and  he  will  be  fortunate  if  his  bitterest  foes  are  not 
those  of  his  own  profession.  If  he  chances  to  get  a  few  patients — 
and  he  may  wait  several  years  before  he  does — he  discovers  that 
they  are  claimed  by  the  older  practitioners,  and  he  is  expected  to 
transfer  them,  getting  black  looks  and  no  thanks  ;  in  short,  he  is 
made  to  feel  that  he  is  an  interloper  and  not  a  brother.  Of  course 
I  am  now  especially  speaking  of  men  who  try  to  form  a  connec- 
tion, not  of  those  who  buy  a  practice  or  succeed  to  one :  the 
position  of  the  latter  is  far  different,  and  on  the  whole  decidedly 
pleasanter.  The  secret  of  the  animosity  shown  to  a  new-comer 
lies,  I  think,  in  the  too  common  sale  of  practices  and  partnerships ; 
the  men  who  have  expended  some  thousands  of  pounds  on  an 
opening,  and  who  have  in  consequence  been  introduced  far  and 
wide,  often  in  terms  which  their  attainments  and  principles  do 
not  justify,  but  which  they  claim  as  a  right  in  return  for  the 
large  sum  they  have  paid,  feel  that  a  free-comer  settling  in  their 
midst  i3  a  robber  taking  from  them  their  hard-purchased  connec- 
tion. It  will  some  day  be  found,  I  fancy,  that  the  sale  of  practices 
and  partnerships  is  not  more  justifiable  than  that  of  church 
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benefices  and  commissions  in  the  army,  and  that  it  should  be 
suppressed  much  as  the  latter  was  and  as  the  former  is,  providen- 
tially, also  dying  out. 

Am  I  going  too  far  ?  An  F.R.C.S.  of  some  repute  died  a  few 
years  ago  in  a  small  Dorset  town  ;  that  man  was  a  Church 
Governor,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  religious  ;  at  any  rate, 
the  vicar  of  the  place  in  his  funeral  sermon  depicted  him  in  most 
favourable  colours.  He  was,  I  have  heard,  a  great  stickler  for 
medical  etiquette;  but  he  is  reported  never  to  have  noticed  or 
called  upon,  or  had  any  relations  with  a  surgeon  who  set  up  in  the 
same  little  town  a  dozen  years  before,  and  this  entirely  from  mean, 
vulgar  jealousy.  Such  [cases  are  only  too  frequent.  A  friend  of  mine 
once  spoke  to  me  in  biting  terms  of  the  "scamp,  rascal,  imposter, 
and  villain  "  who  lived  opposite  his  front  door.  That  objectionable 
person,  I  happened  Ho  discover,  was  a  friend  of  some  people  well 
known  to  me  ;  and  when  I  made  inquiries,  I  was  assured  that 
he  was  an  excellent,  well-qualified,  and  accomplished  man  ;  but  here 
was  the  offence, — he  had  eight  years  before,  set  up — as  he  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  do — in  that  rapidly  increasing  town,  and  so- 
added  another  [to  the  small  local  contingent  of  rival  doctors.  I 
once  found  a  very  competent  man  in  Lancashire  at  daggers  drawn 
with  ten  of  his  brethren,  all,  according  to  him,  "  drunkards,  profli- 
gates, and  imposters ; "  and  I  am  acquainted  with  eight  or  nine 
good  enough  fellows,  who  live  isolated  lives,  professionally  at  any 
rate,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  two  or  three  surgeons  in  their 
several  neighbourhoods.  In  larger  towns  matters  are  not  so  bad  • 
but  even  there  antagonism  is  great,  and  there  is  often  little  more 
than  an  armed  truce,  at  any  moment  liable  to  break  out  into  open 
hostilities.  Friendly  union  is  most  rare,  and  any  approach  to 
confidence  and  mutual  help  a  phenomenon.  Every  practice  is  a 
close  preserve  ;  every  doctor  persuades  himself  that  he  has  a  vested 
interest  in  his  clients,  and  any  bad  turn  he  can  do  his  professional 
neighbours  he  is  too  ready  to  make  the  most  of ;  indeed,  the 
relations  are  so  strained  that  it  is  useless  for  outsiders  to  try  to 
make  peace.  In  violent  contrast  to  the  tension  due  to  the  struggle 
for  existence,  and  the  suspicion  entertained  of  immediate  neigh- 
bours, is  the  warmth  of  relations  subsisting  between  medical  friends 
in  towns  some  distance  apart;  for,  when  personal  rivalry  ceases  to 
be  felt,  room  is  found  for  devoted  friendship  and  mutual  regard. 
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The  difficulties  attending  the  calling  in  of  a  second  opinion,  as 
it  is  called,  are  very  great,  and  in  practice  often  insurmountable. 
The  original  medical  attendant  is  seldom  likely  to  propose  a  con- 
sultation, for  that  would  be  a  practical  confession  of  uncertainty 
and  inferiority,  and  might  shake  the  confidence  of  his  clients  for 
life,  and  do  him  professional  injury  far  and  wide  that  he  might  not 
surmount  for  years.  When  the  sufferer  or  his  friends  insist  on  a 
second  opinion  matters  are  not  greatly  simplified  :  there  is  the 
certainty  that  the  original  attendant  will  feel  hurt  at  the  want  of 
confidence  reposed  in  him,  especially  if,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
he  knows  that  his  treatment  has  been  sound  and  scientific 
throughout ;  the  door  is,  moreover,  opened  to  a  jealous  and  un- 
scrupulous rival,  perhaps  a  younger,  less  able,  and  less  conscientious 
man  ;  this  is  especially  felt  in  small  towns,  which  are  often  without 
any  practitioner  of  admitted  superior  standing  or  consultant  of 
recognised  repute,  and  where  a  second  opinion  can  only  be  got  from 
a  professional  competitor.  The  public,  more  particularly  in  the 
smaller  towns,  where  there  is  no  leading  practitioner,  should 
always  make  kindly  allowance  for  the  doctor's  natural  reluctance 
to  meet  one  of  his  rivals  in  consultation  ;  instead  of  that  his 
feelings  are  often  very  slightly  respected,  and  sometimes  gratui- 
tous affronts  are  heaped  upon  him.  Too  often,  unfortunately, 
the  person  called  in  as  a  consultant  altogether  forgets  himself, 
and,  instead  of  advising,  calming,  and  helping,  does  not  neglect 
to  use  his  opportunity  so  as  to  damage  his  rival,  often  gratui- 
tously. But  is  this  surprising  ?  What  are  doctors  as  a  class  but 
keen  rivals,  striving  for  the  mastery  and  for  place  ?  Would  any 
other  body  of  men  show  better  feeling  in  circumstances,  mutatis 
mutandis,  at  all  similar  ?  Consultants  of  the  recognised  authority, 
ability,  and  integrity  of  Sir  James  Paget,  Sir  Henry  Acland,  and 
Sir  William  Jenner  are  only  to  be  found  in  a  few  great  towns  ; 
such  men  as  these  any  practitioner  meets  without  loss  of  prestige. 
And  yet  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  the  doctor's  mission  is  the 
relief  of  suffering :  he  should  feel  with  his  clients,  humour  them, 
calm  them,  cheer  them  ;  he  should  forgive  petty  and  ungenerous 
slights ;  he  should  never  forget  the  probability  that  he,  were  he 
not  a  medical  practitioner,  would  act  like  them  and  give  his 
medical  adviser  great  trouble.  How  natural  that  a  patient,  slowly 
sinking  of  a  trying  and  incurable  complaint,  should  fancy  that 
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some  one  else  might  know  what  to  do  for  his  relief  and  cure. 
Moreover,  in  the  treatment  of  disease  much  depends  on  the 
doctor's  getting  the  implicit  confidence  of  his  clients.  It  is  far 
better  to  have  a  decidedly  inferior  medical  attendant,  who 
commands  the  love  and  obedience  of  his  clients,  than  a  far  better 
and  abler  man,  not  so  implicitly  trusted,  except,  that  is,  where 
superior  manipulative  treatment  is  needed.  Moral  ascendency 
counts  for  very  much,  more  perhaps  than  mere  skill,  and  the 
same  drugs  administered  by  different  hands  will  act  totally 
differently.  Let  the  doctor  always  remember  that  the  loftiest  part 
of  his  mission  is  to  forget  himself,  to  sacrifice  himself  for  his  client's 
good.  Were  that  more  often  borne  in  mind,  how  much  higher 
would  medicine  rank,  how  much  deeper  would  be  the  veneration 
for  the  hard-worked,  ill-requited,  and  sometimes  poorly  paid, 
general  practitioner  ! 

Medical  men  would  be  immense  gainers,  personally  and  socially, 
were  they  to  cultivate  greater  confidence  in  their  professional 
neighbours,  and  were  there  more  spontaneous,  ungrudging  giving 
and  taking.  As  for  the  public,  the  sneers  with  which  they  often 
ridicule  the  cat-and-dog  life  of  medical  practitioners  are  not 
pleasant  to  listen  to.  No  medical  man  should  forget  that  every 
practitioner  has  a  full  right  to  set  up  anywhere.  If  a  newcomer 
does  not  buy  a  practice,  a  long  and  severe  struggle  awaits  him  ; 
and,  usually  speaking,  no  course,  when  it  can  possibly  be  avoided, 
is  more  imprudent  than  trying  to  work  up  a  general  practice. 
The  fresh-comer  has  tremendous  obstacles,  and  spends  three  or 
four  times  as  much,  in  the  long  run,  as  would  enable  him  to  start 
as  the  partner  of,  or  the  successor  to,  an  old-established  practitioner. 
When  a  practice  is  not  purchased,  the  young  doctor  has  to  wait 
years  before  he  is  in  the  running  with  his  rivals ;  they  long  keep 
far  ahead  of  him,  and  any  ill-feeling  on  their  part  is  most  unkind 
and  unpardonable. 

When  a  practitioner  finds  himself  more  or  less  courteously 
discarded  for  .some  one  else,  he  should  not  blame  the  latter  with- 
out due  inquiry.  Clients  hesitate  to  explain  why  they  change : 
there  may  be  good  reasons, — severe  tension,  I  know  not  what,  or 
mere  caprice,  especially  in  the  case  of  that  large  and  increasing 
class  of  imaginary  invalids,  who  delight  to  pour  their  complaints 
into  a  fresh  car,  and  long  for  another  string  of  medical  rules  from 
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still  another  adviser.  When  friendship  is  waning,  confidence 
being  undermined  and  change  desired,  it  is  better  to  part 
amicably,  preserving  kindly  relations  to  the  last,  and  remembering 
that  the  doctor  is  the  employed  and  the  client  the  employer. 
But  though  this  be  true,  medical  etiquette,  liberally  interpreted, 
generously  acted  upon,  has  great  use3,  and  should  govern  the 
relations  of  the  old  as  well  as  the  young.  Every  practitioner, 
who  has  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman,  should  conform  to  it  as 
well  as  expect  others  to  comply  with  it ;  and  he  should  guard 
against  the  too  frequent  error  of  wishing  his  medical  compeers 
to  be  rigidly  tied  by  its  unwritten  code,  while  he,  on  his  part, 
feels  at  liberty  to  act  as  he  likes,  and  to  consult  only  what  at  the 
moment  seems  to  him  to  be  for  his  own  pecuniary  profit. 

What  happens  if  a  practitioner  loyally  makes  over  patients  to 
the  men  who  set  up  some  claim  to  them  ?  Let  me  show.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  many  cases,  when  a  fresh  practi- 
tioner is  called  in  there  are  private  reasons  which  lead  to  that 
course  being  taken.  The  former  attendant  is  getting  disliked,  or 
some  tension  exists ;  in  short,  a  change  is  desired,  and  a  younger 
practitioner  is  summoned ;  perhaps,  too,  the  house  is  a  good  class 
one  and  the  introduction  valuable.  On  making  inquiries  he  learns, 
sometimes  with  great  difficulty,  and  only  by  means  of  skilful 
questioning,  that  some  one  else  has  attended  up  to  that  time  : 
he  is  not  usually  informed  why  he  has  been  called  in ;  possibly 
full  of  Quixotic  notions  of  medical  etiquette  he  hurries  to  the 
former  practitioner  and  transfers  the  case.  From  a  long  ex- 
perience of  Birmingham  practice,  I  can  say  that  never  once  did 
I  receive  frank  and  cordial  thanks  for  so  doing.  I  was  always 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  interloper  by  the  doctor  who  resumed 
attendance,  while  I  lost  the  introduction  and  never  was  called 
in  again.  I  remember  some  years  ago  visiting  a  non-medical 
friend,  in  South  Devon ;  his  house  was  large  and  handsome, 
and  there  were  many  guests.  The  first  day,  as  I  was  sitting  down 
to  dinner,  a  servant  entered  with  an  urgent  message.  In  a 
minute  or  two  my  host  spoke  to  me :  "  I  am  so  sorry  to  tell 
you,"  he  remarked,  "that  a  friend  of  mine,  a  retired  officer,  the 
son  of  the  Squire,  has  just  had  a  fit,  and  his  sisters,  knowing  you 
were  here  visiting  me,  have  desired  me  to  ask  you  to  kindly 
go  and  see  him."     My  friend  continued  that  the  family  was 
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intimately  known  to  him,  and  very  wealthy.  I  demurred  to 
going.  I  was  a  stranger ;  besides,  no  doubt  they  had  a  regular 
medical  attendant.  In  spite  of  my  expostulations  I  had  to  leave 
my  dinner  untouched,  and  to  trudge  off  some  way  in  the  mud 
and  darkness.  Arrived  at  the  house,  I  found  a  gentleman  in 
strong  convulsions,  and  had  no  alternative  but  to  remain  till  late 
at  night  watching  over  him.  Naturally  I  do  not  like  such  cases — 
no  medical  man  does — and  should  have  preferred  transferring  the 
sufferer  to  his  own  doctor.  At  eight  next  morning  I  called  again, 
and  later  on  in  the  day  paid  a  second  visit,  seeing  several  members 
of  the  family.  I  was  gratefully  thanked,  and  offered  any  fee  I 
chose  to  name ;  but,  as  I  managed  to  find  out  that  though  a 
Plymouth  consultant  sometimes  came,  the  ordinary  attendant 
was  an  elderly  practitioner,  a  few  miles  off,  I  declined,  telling  the 
friends  that  they  must  look  upon  me  as  acting  for  the  latter. 
After  paying  another  visit  or  two  I  marched  off  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day  to  the  family  doctor,  a  graduate  in  arts  and  medicine 
of  one  of  our  ancient  universities.  He  was  living  in  a  handsome 
house,  and  was  obviously  in  affluent  circumstances.  He  received 
me  pleasantly  enough  till  I  explained  who  and  what  I  was  and 
why  I  had  called,  then  his  countenance  changed  :  a  dark  frown 
overspread  it ;  his  voice  became  sharp  and  his  words  curt.  "  You 
need  not  trouble  yourself  about  my  patient;  it  is  no  business  of 
yours.  You  should  have  sent  for  me  at  once ;  I  will  see  him  this 
afternoon."  He  rose ;  I  was  hurried  to  the  door,  and  when  I 
found  myself  in  the  street  I  felt  for  the  fiftieth  time  in  my  life 
what  hollow  imposture  medical  etiquette  often  is.  I  had  lost  a 
good  dinner,  and  the  company  of  a  large  and  pleasant  party;  had 
passed  some  hours  supporting  the  head  of  a  powerful  epileptic ; 
paid  several  tedious  visits;  refused  four  or  five  guineas,  which 
would  have  been  most  useful;  and  then  was  only  rudely  told  to 
mind  my  own  business,  and  blamed  for  not  sending  for  a  man 
who  was  a  total  stranger  to  me,  and  of  whom  I  did  not  learn 
anything  for  two  or  three  days,  and  when  at  last  I  did  go  to 
him  it  was  apparently  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  family. 

If  rumour  does  not  belie  him  a  very  unscrupulous  but  well- 
known  and  skilful  Gloucestershire  surgeon,  now  deceased,  a  man  of 
iron  resolution  and  boundless  self-assurance,  used  to  stand  on  little 
ceremony.    I  Lave  been  informed  that  he  never  hesitated,  when 
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he  had  the  chance,  to  attend  all  the  other  doctors'  patients  in  the 
district.  He  would  lift  his  big  forefinger  and  exclaim,  "  Another 
twenty-four  hours  of  that  man's  attendance  and  you  would  have 
been  a  dead  corpse."  But  then  Mr.  Nemo  was  too  important  to 
be  trifled  with,  and  his  professional  neighbours  feared  and  disliked 
him.  I  do  not  advocate  that  kind  of  thing,  though  many  a  man, 
who  has  commenced  his  professional  career  full  of  good  resolu- 
tions, has  before  long  often  been  tempted,  like  Henry  Smith,  to 
fight  for  his  own  hand,  tired  out  hy  the  jealousies  of  his  medical 
neighbours,  and  the  want  of  good  feeling  and  honour  on  the  part 
of  patients. 

In  the  first  place,  the  medical  profession,  like  all  other  callings, 
is  greatly  overstocked,  the  competition  is  keen,  and  the  expenses 
of  practice  large.  Every  practitioner  is  trying  to  hold  his  own, 
to  wring  a  living  from  the  necessities  of  his  clients,  and  to  make 
the  most  of  his  opportunities.  Men  rarely  practise  medicine 
simply  for  pleasure,  as  they  might  remain  in  the  army  to  enjoy 
the  companionship  of  the  mess,  or  as  barristers  go  on  circuit  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  life,  or  as  clergymen  will  hold  livings  to  do 
good  in  a  pleasant,  respectable,  and  easy  fashion.  No ;  the  young 
doctor  cannot  be  expected  to  shut  himself  up,  refusing  fees, 
declining  to  enter  houses,  which  other  men  regard  as  their  own 
preserves,  and  so  letting  years  slip  rapidly  away  making  no 
advance.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  distinct  loyalty  to  the 
calling  and  to  his  brethren  that  every  man  should  try  to 
remember :  he  must  give  and  take,  holding  out  a  helping  hand, 
not  resenting,  as  a  dire  insult,  any  trifling  good  fortune  that 
befalls  a  younger  brother.  He  should  religiously  guard  himself 
against  criticising  the  treatment  and  conduct  of  his  rivals, 
especially  when  he  has  only  the  garbled  and  untrustworthy 
versions  which  dissatisfied  patients  give.  If  he  listens  to  their 
preposterous  tales,  as  I  much  regret  to  say  many,  even  very 
distinguished  men,  do ;  if  he  permits  himself  to  comment,  as  most 
practitioners  will,  on  the  untrue  reports  of  patients  and  their 
friends,  it  causes  serious  annoyance,  and  does  mischief  in  more 
ways  than  one.  When  brother  practitioners  do  him  a  kindness, 
he  should  meet  them  in  good  part — frankly,  cordially,  and 
kindly :  it  will  be  time  enough  to  show  the  cloven  hoof  when 
he  finds  that  they  are  not  to  be  relied  upon.  Unfortunately 
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there  are  in  the  ranks  of  the  profession  many  unscrupulous  and 
dishonest  men ;  dead  to  the  higher  qualities  of  human  nature, 
who  pay  a  visit  once  a  week,  or  three  times  a  day,  according 
to  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  their  clients,  and  without 
regard  to  the  gravity  of  the  disease ;  who  malign  a  rival,  and 
traduce  a  friend  j  who  take  to  the  utmost  letter  of  the  law, 
but  never  yield  one  iota.  These  are  often  most  successful 
practitioners,  held  in  high  esteem,  and  sometimes  admirably 
qualified,  and  skilful,  and  rilling  important  posts.  Such  men  are 
providentially  in  the  minority,  though  they  exist  everywhere  ; 
with  such  as  these,  friendly  relations  are  hardly  possible. 


MAECH. 

By  F.  J.  COX. 

There  is  a  lake  far- stretching  o'er  a  plain, 

Girt  round  by  rocks  that  stern  and  massive  be, 
And  near  it  rolleth  an  eternal  sea, 

To  whose  wide  limits  none  can  e'er  attain  ; 

Anon  the  waters  move  as  if  in  pain— 

And  then  are  still.    The  summer  sun  shines  through 
Their  liquid  depths  that  glass  the  upper  blue; 

When  comes  the  night,  the  tempest  breaks  amain. 

I,  working  out  my  destiny  through  Time, 

Came  to  this  lake,  and  looked  on  its  expanse, 

When  by  some  secret  irony  of  chance 
Its  waters  were  quite  placid  and  sublime : 

I  stooped  and  drank — my  soul  with  thirst  was  rife ; 

The  lake  was  bitter — for  its  name  was  Life. 

FRED.  J.  cox. 


Critical  Notices. 


COACHING  DAYS  AND  COACH- 
ING WAYS.* 

Although  but  a  reprint  of  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  English  Illustrated 
Magazine,  in  which  form  they  are 
already  widely  known  to  the  English 
public,  the  beauty  of  this  re-issue 
in  book  form  claims  some  notice 
at  our  hands.  In  quality  of  paper 
and  evenness  of  letter-press  print- 
ing it  leaves  little  to  be  desired, 
though  the  ink  might  with  advan- 
tage have  been  less  pale  ;  the  mar- 
gins are  broad,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  book  handsome 
and  attractive. 

The  pictures  themselves  are 
worthy  of  a  far  more  careful  and 
critical  study  than  we  can  find 
space  for  here. 

Mr.  Herbert  Railton's  delicately 
drawn  old  houses  and  quaint  street 
corners,  old  bridges  and  gateways, 
snug  inn  parlours  and  haunted 
rooms,  with  now  and  again  an  old 
church  tower  in  the  background, 
in  themselves  form  an  old-world 
idyll  which  seems  to  carry  us  back 
into  the  past,  and  tempts  our  ima- 
ginations to  run  riot  and  to  people 
the  world  again  with  our  coarse, 
quaint,  but  nearly  always  pic- 
turesque forebears,  who,  whatever 
their  faults,  in  one  virtue  at  least 
pointed  the  way  which  was  right, 
but  wherein  we  have  not  followed. 
They  were  not  content  to  put  up 

*  Coaching  Days  and  Coaching  Ways." 
By  W.  Outram  Tristram,  illustrated  by 
Herbert  Railton  and  Hugh  Thomson. 
Macmillan  &  Co. 


with  hideous  home  surroundings, 
but  insisted  on  having  them  beauti- 
ful, and  so  built  them  that  they 
needs  must  grow  only  more  beauti- 
ful under  the  hand  of  time. 

As  we  turn  over  page  after  page 
of  this  book  and  look  at  Mr.  Rail- 
ton's  drawings  this  fact  is  thrust 
ever  more  upon  us.  Look  at  "An 
Old  Street  in  Potterne  "  on  p.  70  ; 
at  "  Crane  Bridge,"  Salisbury," 
p.  104  ;  at  the  sketch  of  "  Little- 
cote  Hall,"  p.  39;  or  at  "  Newberry 
Bridge,"  p.  20  ;  or  indeed  on  almost 
any  page. 

Mr.  Railton  has  a  quick  eye  for 
detecting  picturesque  nooks,  and  a 
delicate  pencil  wherewith  to  bring 
them  vividly  before  the  minds  of 
others  ;  but  he  occasionally  allows 
himself  to  be  led  astray  into  affec- 
tations unworthy  of  him,  which 
mar  the  general  harmony  of  his 
effects.  Take,  for  example,  his 
"  Stamford  Town"  on  p.  319, 
where  he  has  forced  us  to  look  at 
the  fine  old  steeple  through  a 
narrow  hoop,  which  makes  it  look 
for  all  the  world  as  if  it  had 
jumped  through  it  like  a  clown. 
His  pictures  suffer  from  another 
fault,  not,  however,  due  to  him, 
but  to  the  printer  :  they  are  often 
spoilt  by  blotchy  printing,  which 
destroys  the  effects  of  light  and 
shade,  and  sometimes  even  pro- 
duces a  grotesque  effect ;  as,  for 
example,  in  "Mote  House,  Ight- 
ham,"  p.  270.  Looking  at  the  dis- 
tant part  of  this  picture,  a  candid 
person  would  look  long  and  yet 
hesitate  before  deciding  which  it 
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most  resembled— a  snow-clad  tree 
against  a  stormy  sky,  or  a  ghostly 
woman  fixed  in  a  tree,  with  a  white 
cat  squatting  upon  her  head. 

For  the  gems  of  this  collection, 
however,  Ave  must  turn  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  Mr.  Hugh  Thomson's 
pencil,  which  in  their  humour, 
truth  to  nature,  spirited  drawing, 
and  a  certain  imaginativeness,  at- 
tain to  a  very  high  level  of  excel- 
lence ;  his  men  and  women  are  good, 
his  horses  and  dogs  are  better,  and 
he  has  been  more  faithfully  repro- 
duced by  his  engraver  and  printer 
than  has  Mr.  Railton. 

As  is  unfortunately  generally 
the  case  with  books  of  this  class, 
the  matter  of  the  letter-press  does 
not  come  up  to  the  high  level  of 
the  illustrations,  but  even  with  re- 
gard to  this  we  can  honestly  recom- 
mend this  volume.  The  whole 
subject  of  coaching  is  treated  too 
disjointedly  for  the  book  to  be 
read  steadily  through,  and  the 
reader  tires  of  constantly  being 
pulled  up  short  at  some  interest- 
ing point  to  "  rejoin  Miss  Burney 
and  Mrs.  Thrale  ;"  but  as  a  book 
wherewith  to  while  away  an  idle 
half-hour,  to  be  dipped  into  here 
and  there,  one  could  not  have  a 
pleasanter. 

The  mysteries  surrounding  Little- 
cote  and  Wild  Darrell ;  Lord  Chat- 
ham's ruse  to  attract  attention 
when  laid  up  with  gout  at  "  The 
Castle,"  Marlborough,  on  his  jour- 
ney from  Bath,  when  he  insisted 
on  all  the  servants  wearing  his 
lively  during  his  detention  there  ; 


the  whim  of  the  musical  vicar  of 
Bishops  Canning,  the  Rev.  George 
Ferraby,  who  dressed  himself  as  a 
Druid  bard,  and  his  parishioners  as 
shepherds,  and  in  this  airy  guise 
sang  a  song  to  Queen  Ann  of  Den- 
mark, when  she  was  passing  over 
the  windy  Wiltshire  Downs  on  her 
way  from  Bath  ;  the  discovery  by 
Miss  Burney  of  the  gifted  Law- 
rence family  (the  future  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  with  his  mother 
and  sister),  keeping  the  "  Bear  Inn," 
Devizes, — each  in  their  way  form 
matter  of  real  interest.  It  reads 
like  a  romance,  too,  to  be  told  that 
almost  within  the  memory  of  living 
man  Knightsbridge  was  the  most 
likely  spot  round  London  whereon 
to  meet  with  the  desperate  high- 
wayman, and  that  the  little  stream 
which  then  ran  there  was  almost 
impassable  betwixt  deep  mud  and 
many  pistols.  The  coach  could  not 
but  "stand"  in  the  quagmire,  and 
its  passengers  were  therefore  almost 
bound  to  "deliver"  their  purses. 
According  to  Lord  Hervey,  it 
was  "a  great  impassable  gulf  of 
mud." 

We  close  these  few  remarks  by 
drawing  attention  to  a  curious  error 
on  p.  211,  where  Horace  Walpole 
is  said  to  have  complained  "that 
there  were  no  inns  in  Sussex," 
in  refutation  of  which  statement 
Mr.  Outram  Tristram  says  that 
"the  following  were  well-known 
houses  :  —  At  Croydon,  '  The 
Crown ;'  at  Godstone  Green,  '  The 
White  Hart  : ' "  both  these  places 
are  not  in  Sussex,  but  in  Surrey. 


* T I  ME.* 
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By  F.  C.  PHILIPS. 

Chapter  VII. 

Dinner,  after  a  day  at  the  tail  of  the  hounds,  is,  as  a  rule, 
monotonous  and  dull.  All  the  men  are,  or  certainly  ought  to 
be,  thoroughly  tired  out,  and  not  capable  of  any  intellectual 
sally;  many,  indeed,  are  barely  capable  of  doing  more  than 
murmuring  acquiescence  to  what  their  right  or  left-hand  neigh- 
bour may  say. 

When  the  dinner  consists  of  men  alone,  as  when  the  bulk 
of  a  regiment  in  barracks  have  ridden  out,  things  are  a  little 
livelier.  With  the  disappearance  of  the  cheese  commences  the  com- 
plete removal  of  restraint.  The  president  of  the  week  solemnly 
gives  the  toast  of  "  The  Queen ; "  and  the  colonel,  even  if  he  be 
not  much  of  a  smoker,  gives  the  signal  for  complete  liberty  by 
sticking  a  cigar  or  a  cigarette  in  his  mouth.  Now,  if  anything 
is  certain  in  this  uncertain  world  of  ours,  it  is  the  fact  that 
to  be  a  good  chatelaine  requires  as  much  tact  as  to  be  a  good 
ambassador.  I  am  sure  it  is  so  in  an  English  country  house 
in  the  hunting  season,  especially  if  the  run  has  been  either  good 
or  bad  beyond  the  average.  The  men  come  back  from  the  day's 
work  thoroughly  tired.  After  any  severe  exercise — and  there 
is  none  more  severe  than  riding  to  hounds — the  muscles  require 
a  good  hot  bath.  Now  it  is  difficult  in  the  best-arranged  country 
house  to  give  each  of  your  guests  a  hot  bath  at  the  same  time. 
You  could  not  do  so  even  in  the  best-appointed  hotel  in  London. 

Then  some  of  the  men  are  literally  so  tired  that  they  go 
to  sleep  almost  over  their  soup,  and,  were  they  dining  alone, 
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would  probably  be  snoring  audibly  before  the  black  coffee  had 
arrived,  and  the  better  the  day's  sport  may  have  been  the 
deeper  is  sure  to  be  the  degree  of  somnolence. 

The  ideal  dinner  after  a  good  day  with  the  hounds  is  what 
you  would  get  at  the  "Angel,"  or  the  "Crown,"  or  the  "Bull," 
in  the  market-place,  where  they  hold  the  farmer's  ordinary — a 
basin  of  soup,  a  slice  off  a  haunch,  a  greengage  or  apple  tart, 
Stilton  cheese,  and  a  bottle  of  sound  wine. 

Who  would  dare  to  set  such  a  dinner  before  ladies  ?  You  might 
as  soon  produce  brown  bread  and  garlic  with  a  clasp  knife, 
remarking  that  it  was  a  serviceable  knife  and  would  do  any- 
thing, from  toasting  cheese  to  opening  a  vein,  and  so  curing  a 
temporary  attack  of  staggers  in  your  favourite  roadster. 

Most  men,  whether  they  will  own  as  much  or  not,  would 
be  thankful  to  be  relieved  of  the  restraint  which  the  presence  of 
ladies  in  season  and  out  of  season  continually  imposes  on  them. 
And  this  is  especially  the  case  after  a  hard  day's  hunting.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  a 
certain  section  of  the  gentler  sex  to  make  their  presence  felt 
at  the  most  inopportune  times. 

Only  fancy  what  a  smoking-room  of  a  club  would  be  if  there 
were  little  tables  in  it  with  silver  bonbonnieres,  at  which  ladies 
were  permitted  to  suck  maraschino  and  water,  and  stay  them- 
selves with  nougat  and  rahat  lakoum.  Man  does  not  penetrate 
the  recesses  of  the  ladies'  boudoir,  nor  even  attempt  to  do  so, 
except  on  proper  occasions.  Nor  ought  women  who  wish  to 
please  to  be  always  worrying  to  force  their  way  into  the 
masculine  sanctum.  Certainly,  if  they  heard  what  was  said 
of  them  on  their  departure  they  would  hardly  repeat  the 
experiment. 

"  She's  wall-eyed,  if  ever  there  was  one." 

"  Yes,  my  boy,  and,  like  the  lighthouse  on  Lundy  Island, 
one  eye  stationary  with  a  steady  light,  and  the  other  rotating 
and  so  only  flashing  at  intervals,  but  when  it  shows  itself  it's 
a  nailer  indeed." 

"Wonder  women  can't  see  when  they're  in  the  way." 

"  They  can't  see  any  more  than  schoolboys  can,  or  pug  dogs. 
Schoolboys  will  tell  you  that  they  only  want  three-and- six  pence 
more  towards  their  new  bat,  possession  of  which  will  qualify 
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them  for  the  sixteenth  eleven,  or  something  of  that  sort.  Pug 
dogs  come  in  from  the  mud  aud  try  to  jump  on  your  knee ;  if 
you  repel  them  with  gentle  violence  they  endeavour  to  make 
certain  of  your  intention  by  consistently  and  persistently  climb- 
ing up  your  trousers,  or  scratching  at  them  with  their  muddy 
feet." 

Such  is  the  universal  opinion  of  men  in  the  smoking-room,  and 
it  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  women  could  sometimes  hear 
it.  It  would  be  an  admirable  lesson  for  a  great  many  of  them. 
Now-a-days  there  is  no  woman  so  popular  in  society  as  an  Ameri- 
can lady.  But  there  is  nothing  a  man  dislikes  so  much  as  your 
quasi- American  or  Americanized  girl,  who  has  a  criticism  ready 
for  everything,  usually  her  own,  and  almost  ludicrous  for  the 
amount  of  solid  ignorance  it  can  display  impromptu.  Ignorance 
as  dense  as  that  memorable  London  fog,  of  which  a  witness  pro- 
duced a  chunk  and  laid  it  down  on  the  Committee  Table  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  remarking,  as  he  undid  the  papers  in  which 
it  was  wrapped,  that  he  had  hewn  that  specimen  out  with  his 
clasp  knife  two  hours  ago  in  front  of  the  Trinity  House,  the 
highest  elevation  in  the  City,  but  that  down  on  the  river  level  it 
was  of  a  superior  texture,  and  he  should  have  wanted  a  saw 
or  an  ice  axe. 

It  fell — things  happen  by  strange  coincidences  in  this  world, 
with  which,  very  often,  chance  is  not  wholly  concerned — to 
Philip's  lot  to  take  Miss  Keane  down  to  dinner.  Of  course,  as 
soon  as  they  were  seated,  up  to  which  moment  any  practical 
conversation  is  impossible  (unless  you  be  in  a  ducal  mansion  with 
a  staircase  as  high  as  Jacob's  ladder,  and  very  like  it,  only  that 
the  supers  who  ought  to  be  doing  the  angels  seem  to  be  on  strike-) 
Philip  began  about  Mr.  Keane. 

"  I  don't  see  your  father,  Miss  Keane.  I  hope  after  all  that  he 
did  not  meet  with  an  accident." 

"  Yes,  he  did  have  a  fall,  but  he  was  not  hurt  at  all — at  least, 
not  seriously.  He  was  perhaps  a  little  bruised,  and  shaken,  and 
he  has  gone  to  bed." 

A  malicious  smile  came  to  Philip's  lips  as  he  thought  of  Leigh 
Hunt's  item  under  the  heading  of  Court  News.  "His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  while  out  with  the  Royal  Buckhounds 
yesterday,  and  gallantly  leading  the  first  flight,  was  thrown  from 
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his  horse  with  terrible  violence ;  fortunately  he  fell  upon  his  head 
and  no  serious  consequences  are  anticipated." 

Then  they  talked  about  the  run,  and  the  prospect  of  future 
runs,  and  began  to  talk  each  at  the  other,  with  the  conscious 
purpose  of  self-display,  which  is  the  first  step  toward  flirtation, 
and  a  good  long  step  too.  And  then,  having  got  down  to  Mr. 
Irving  and  the  latest  opera  of  Herves,  and  other  such  things,  they 
found  themselves  at  a  check,  and  Philip  was  not  unthankful  when 
Mrs.  Endesleigh  gave  the  signal  for  the  ladies  to  retire. 

The  jolly  old  squire  announced  that  coffee  would  be  in  directly 
for  those  who  wanted  it,  on  which  roll  he  himself  should  not 
muster.  Then  an  attendant  placed  on  the  table  cigars  of  varying 
strength  and  different  brands,  and  handed  round  liqueurs,  and  for 
about  half-an-hour  nothing  was  discussed  save  politics,  game, 
horseflesh,  and  a  little  of  the  money  market. 

Game  led  them  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  was  described  by  a 
Tory  archdeacon  as  a  man  who  did  not  know  the  muzzle  of  a 
breach-loader  from  its  butt,  and  who  spent  all  his  money  upon 
orchids — a  sort  of  flower  which  he  said  was  only  fit  for  your 
button-hole,  and,  as  a  rule,  hideously  ugly  even  there. 

The  Lord-Lieutenant  opined  that  the  orchid  mania  was  like  the 
tulip  mania — that  it  would  go  from  bad  to  worse,  that  a  number 
of  people  would  half  ruin  themselves  by  giving  fancy  prices  for 
bulbs  or  tubers  or  suckers,  then  one  day  the  whole  thing  would 
collapse,  exactly  as  the  tulip  craze  did,  and  that  orchids,  which 
the  day  before  were  worth  twenty  pounds,  would  be  worth  half- 
a-crown  or  three  shillings. 

Most  of  the  guests  concurred  in  this  view.  One  of  them 
remembered  an  astute  old  jeweller  in  Bond  Street,  who  bought  up 
every  opal  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  until  he  had  practically 
emptied  the  market,  and  then  persuaded  a  most  exalted  personage 
to  accept  a  necklace,  tiara,  and  bracelet  of  faultless  gems  as  uniform 
in  tint  as  it  was  possible  to  find  them.  Immediately  a  craze  set 
in  for  opals,  and  the  long-headed  dealer  found  that  opals  which 
had  cost  him  twenty  pounds  were  now  worth  a  couple  of  hundred. 
He  did  what  all  wise  holders  ought  to  do;  he  just  waited  for 
a  few  hours  to  make  sure  of  his  position,  and  he  then  realized 
upon  the  rising  market.  He  had  retired  from  business  now, 
and  had  a  beautiful  estate  at  Hendon,  a  pretty  village  which 
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West-end  tradesmen  have  long  ago  portioned  out  among  them- 
selves. 

A  rector  who  was  present — a  fat  middle-aged  man  with  a  port- 
wine  face  and  an  episcopal  jowl — made  some  more  or  less  inap- 
propriate remarks  upon  human  vanity,  and  upon  the  uncertainty 
of  things  below. 

A  banker  remarked  that  gold  in  the  form  of  bullion  was  about 
the  only  thing  of  any  permanent  value,  and  that  even  that  was 
liable  to  constant  fluctuations,  as  politicians  were  very  well 
aware,  using  indeed  their  knowledge  for  that  purpose.  "  Prince 
Bismarck,"  he  recklessly  asserted,  "bought  and  sold  French 
Rentes,  and  speculated  in  English  stock,  more  largely  than  any 
man  in  Europe;  while  the  Rothschilds,  oddly  enough,  had  the 
bulk  of  their  money  in  American  securities.  Funds,"  he  said, 
"  were  of  all  the  best  securities,  where  a  nation  had  resources 
behind  it  and  was  of  established  credit — an  inexhaustible  soil 
like  France,  or  coal  and  iron  like  England.  When  countries  such 
as  these  borrow,  they  simply  add  to  their  resources  and  consoli- 
date them." 

All  this  was  very  new  to  Philip  with  his  few  hundreds  a-year, 
and  very  interesting,  and  it  a  little  bewildered  him  to  hear  men 
talking  of  millions  as  if  they  were  five-pound  notes. 

"  One  lives  and  learns,"  he  said  to  himself.  u  I  wonder  how 
many  of  these  dear  old  gentlemen  have  ever  speared  a  good  heavy 
dog  otter.  But  we  are  poor  creatures,  after  all.  I  myself  am  as 
fond  of  sport  as  any  man,  and  never  on  any  account  let  business 
interfere  with  it,  but  I  have  never  yet  faced  a  tiger,  or " — 
and  here  he  sighed  deeply — "  bowled  over  a  grizzly  by  that  fatal 
wound  between  the  two  collar  bones." 

"  It  must  be  rather  fine,"  said  a  young  guardsman  to  Philip, 
u  to  wake  in  the  morning  and  go  to  your  office  like  a  Johnnie 
does  that  I  know,  and  look  at  your  papers,  and  call  in  your  con- 
fidential clerk  and  managing  man,  and  say,  '  Wilkins,  we  must 
make  sixty  thousand  pounds  to-day  in  Ecuadors.'  '  Yes,  sir.' 
'  Wire  to  our  man  to  buy.  If  there  is  a  fall,  tell  him  to  hold  on. 
He  is  on  no  account  to  sell.  If  the  stock  fluctuates  with  little 
rushes  in  it,  tell  him  to  buy  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
That  is  all  I  shall  do  to-day.  After  you  close  here  come  down 
to  the  '  Trafalgar  '  at  Greenwich.    I  shall  be  dining  there,  and  I 
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should  like  to  hear  all  you  have  to  tell  me/  That's  the  way  you 
make  money  in  the  City,  if  you  have  only  a  little  capital  to  begin 
with." 

"  Yes/'  said  the  archdeacon,  who  like  many  clergymen  was 
himself  of  a  speculative  turn  of  mind,  "they  tell  me  that  the 
men  who  make  money  out  of  stocks  and  shares,  and  railways 
and  mines,  are  men  who  have  hardly  been  to  any  place  in  the 
world  except  London  and  Brighton,  who  could  not  take  a  map 
of  the  United  States  and  boldly  put  their  pencil  on  the  Erie, 
the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  and  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  and 
Indianapolis ;  who  could  not  tell  a  chunk  of  hard  graphite  from  a 
chunk  of  coke  of  the  same  dimensions ;  and  who,  when  it  is  shown 
them  for  the  first  time,  take  the  shaft  of  a  mine  to  be  a  well  of 
rather  more  than  usual  depth  and  size,  worked  by  a  donkey 
engine ! " 

Then  old  Mr.  Endesleigh  proposed  that  they  should  join  the 
ladies.  "  In  my  younger  days,"  he  said,  "  there  was  none  of  this 
nonsense,  and  one  could  finish  one's  wine  in  peace ;  now  it  is  all 
changed,  and  I  can  only  say  I  am  very  sorry  for  it."  And  so  the 
jolly  old  gentleman  led  the  way  to  the  state  staircase.  Philip, 
who  did  not  return  to  the  drawing-room,  for  the  one  and  simple 
reason  that  he  was  afraid  of  going  to  sleep  and  having  to  be  woke 
up,  retired  to  his  own  quarters.  He  had  intended  to  go  to  bed ; 
fortune,  however,  was  for  some  hours  unfavourable  to  him,  for  he 
sat  down  in  his  chair  before  the  fire  to  watch  the  pictures  in  it 
for  a  few  minutes,  and,  before  he  had  even  made  out  a  bridge 
with  a  torrent  under  it,  was  fast  asleep  and  snoring. 

It  was  nearly  eight  in  the  morning  when  the  snow  woke  him, 
by  the  sudden  fall  it  caused  in  the  temperature.  He  went  to  the 
window.  It  was  thickly  crusted  with  frozen  sleet.  So  he  shook 
himself,  turned  down  the  little  French  reading-lamp,  and  jumped 
into  bed. 

Chapter  VIII. 

Isleworth  Park  was  an  immense  rambling  house,  one  of  those 
which  Americans  so  envy  us — not  without  reason — and  of  which 
they  build  themselves  replicas  at  Buffalo  and  Long  Branch. 
They  do  not  do  this  out  of  ignorance.    Never  make  the  mistake 
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of  putting  down  a  Yank  as  ignorant.  He  has  figured  out  your 
measure  in  the  tables  of  his  mind  before  you  have  ceased 
wondering  at  the  scriptural  quaintness  of  his  phraseology,  the 
woodenness  of  his  demeanour,  and  that  curious  intonation  which 
really  has  great  merits. 

An  American  likes  what  is  old-fashioned.  No  man  has  such  a 
hatred  of  shoddy  as  your  genuine  American,  or  such  a  contempt 
for  nouveaux  riches,  or  such  a  respect  for  quiet,  honest,  straight- 
going  meu,  who  are  not  place-hunters,  or  wire-pullers,  or  jobbers. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  best  types  of  an  American 
gentleman,  and  at  Isleworth  Park  the  old  rail-splitter  would 
have  been  perfectly  at  home. 

It  was  full  of  unexpected  rooms,  rooms  in  which  you  found 
yourself  trapped  without  any  intention  on  your  own  part  of 
entering  them.  You  intended  to  leave  the  morning-room,  with 
its  table  of  newspapers  and  its  battery  of  writing  apparatus,  and 
you  opened  a  door  and  stumbled  into  a  great  oak-panelled 
chamber,  the  walls  of  which  were  covered  with  trophies  and 
weapons  of  the  chase,  while  on  the  table  were  cigars  and  the 
sporting  papers,  and  a  large  siphon  and  a  cunningly  devised  basket 
containing  bottles  of  liqueur.  And  so,  without  calling  a  servant, 
you  could  light  your  own  cigar  and  mix  your  own  brandy  and 
soda,  and  before  you  commenced  to  seriously  study  your  Field 
look  at  a  famous  broken  otter  spear  belonging  to  the  master 
of  the  house,  and  at  the  head  of  the  otter,  which,  when  the  shaft 
of  the  weapon  in  question  had  passed  through  its  body,  seized 
it  in  its  teeth  and  snapped  it  with  its  last  dying  effort.  It  was 
a  room  Whyte  Melville  or  Landseer  might  have  chosen  as  his 
own  study,  fitted  with  the  eye  of  an  artist  and  the  taste  and 
knowledge  of  a  keen  sportsman. 

On  a  table  in  the  window  were  several  portfolios,  each  page 
containing  four  or  five  specimens  of  salmon  or  trout  fly.  Under 
each  fly,  or  almost  each,  was  written  some  forcible  remark — 
"  Very  good  in  the  Exe,  no  good  whatever  in  the  Dart/'"  "  Caught 
eight  fine  bass  with  this  in  an  hour  from  a  punt  off  Plymouth 
Breakwater."  "Good  in  uncertain  weather  when  the  wind  is 
south-east  by  east."  Then  would  come  something  emphatic — 
"  A  nailer  for  small  trout  in  shallows  and  rapids  after  a  freshet." 
Or  again,  "  Have  a  few  casts  with  this  before  you  take  to  your 
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minnow."  One  subscription  approached  levity — "  Brass  and  red 
hackle  for  muggy  weather." 

Philip,  finding  himself  in  this  room  soon  after  breakfast,  settled 
down  into  an  arm-chair,  and  began  to  peruse  the  room  album — a 
most  interesting  chronicle  of  household  events. 

o 

"  1808 — Captain  Murray,  92nd  Highlanders,  and  Mr.  Vansittart,  for  ten  pounds, 
Captain  Murray  does  not  jump  the  Avenue  Gates  with  twelve  yards'  run.  Six 
trials  to  be  allowed.    Won  by  Captain  Murray  in  stout  stockings,  second  trial." 

"April,  1827.  Lower  end  of  Water  Avenue.  Five  rooks  to  two  consecutive 
shots.    C.  Anstruther,  The  Uplands." 

Then  followed  a  somewhat  scurrilous  record,  headed  by  a 
neatly-coloured  picture  of  a  stout,  not  to  say  corpulent  gentleman 
in  fox-hunting  apparel,  with  his  coat  tails  over  one  arm  and  his 
crop  firmly  clutched  in  the  hand  of  the  other.  The  caricature 
was  evidently  from  life.  Underneath  was  written,  "  Tops  and 
Bottoms.    N.B. — The  largest  baby  need  not  be  frightened." 

It  takes  very  little  to  make  people  laugh  in  a  country  house, 
when  there  is  a  good  kitchen,  a  good  cellar,  good  attendance,  and 
perfect  laissez  faire  in  all  domestic  arrangements. 

As  Philip  was  closing  this  interesting  collection  with  a  healthy 
laugh  at  the  last,  which  was  a  diptych,  of  which  the  first  tablet 
represented  his  host  boldly  venturing  on  the  ice  with  a  double- 
barrelled  gun,  and  the  second  depicted  the  same  gentleman  minus 
gun  and  hat,  and  drenched  through,  but  triumphantly  carrying 
home,  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  his  right  hand,  an 
infinitesimal  snipe,  about  the  size  and  rather  less  than  the  weight 
of  half-a-crown,  the  door  opened  and  Miss  Keane  came  in. 

I  honestly  believe  that  her  appearance  on  the  scene  was 
entirely  accidental,  and  that  she  had  really  only  come  to  see  if 
the  Field  had  given  a  full  account  of  a  run  in  which  she  had 
taken  a  prominent  part  the  week  before ;  but,  accidentally  or 
not  accidentally,  she  was  there,  and,  of  course,  she  and  Philip 
began  to  talk. 

It  is  curious  how  rapidly  we  are  becoming  Americanized  in 
our  habits.  In  the  States  they  know  as  well  as  we  do  in  England 
how  to  begin  and  how  to  finish  a  conversation,  but  they  pique 
themselves  on  their  defiance  of  the  conventionalities;  insist  on 
asking  a  stranger  whom  they  have  never  met  before  whether 
that  is  his  eldest  boy,  and  whether  he  goes  to  "  Eatoun  ";  whether 
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that  is  his  eldest  daughter,  and  whether  she  is  "going  off"  or 
not;  whether  he  was  "raised"  in  London  or  in  the  provinces; 
and  also  whether  he  is  interested  in  the  political  crisis  as  it  is 
at  present  "  simmering  on." 

"  You  are  idle  to-day,  Mr.  Ainslie,"  Florence  began. 

"  Well,  perhaps  so,  Miss  Keane.  But  it's  the  fault  of  circum- 
stances. The  snow  stops  all  hunting,  of  course,  and  the  birds 
can  hear  your  steps  crunching  the  crisp  surface  long  before  you 
are  within  reach  of  them.  There  is  one  kind  of  sport  which 
they  have  in  snow,  and  which  I  should  like  to  try,  and  mean 
to  try  some  day,  if  I  can." 

"  What  is  that  ? "  she  asked. 

"  Why,  the  running  down  elk  on  snow-shoes.  Your  elk,  you 
know,  Miss  Keane,  is  an  immense  creature,  as  big  as  those  great 
barouche  horses  that  you  see  in  London,  and  which  are  (like 
the  fat  coachman  who  drives  them,  and  the  six-feet  six  footman 
who  is  either  sitting  by  him  on  the  box,  or,  if  the  carriage  is 
waiting,  standing  at  the  door)  kept  as  objets  di  luxe,  and  not 
for  any  purposes  of  genuine  utility.  Well,  if  you  are  at  all  a 
woodsman,  you  can  tell  by  the  mere  look  of  the  country  where 
the  snowdrifts  lie.  Crevasses  and  that  kind  of  thin^  do  not 
exist  at  ordinary  heights,  so  out  you  go  on  your  snow-shoes  with 
your  rifle  until  you  come  on  the  trail  of  your  elk.  This  you 
follow  by  your  eye  till  you  come  up  with  the  brute,  and  then 
you  make  for  him.  He  cannot  turn  and  go  for  you,  for  with  his 
small  deer's  feet  and  fetlocks  he  would  stand  no  chance  over 
the  snow  against  your  snow-shoes  ;  so  before  many  minutes  are 
over  you  have  drawn  your  bead  upon  him  and  brought  down  a 
very  gallant  beast ;  and  even  when  he  is  in  the  snow  up  to  his 
shoulder-blades  give  him  a  wide  berth,  for  an  old  elk  is  as 
vicious  and  as  cunning  as  a  bull.  Now  I  call  that  sport  for 
kings.  But  I  think  uncommonly  little  of  shooting  as  I  see  it 
here  in  England.  Deer-stalking  is  practically  the  only  real  sport 
we  have  left  us,  and  that  is  as  devoid  of  danger,  except  from 
accidental  falls,  as  is  cricket  or  polo." 

Miss  Keane  laughed.  "  There's  a  good  deal  of  truth,  no  doubt, 
in  what  you  say.  There  is  some  sport,  of  course,  into  which 
you  cannot  well  import  an  element  of  danger,  and  which  has 
no  element  of  danger  in  it  of  its  own — partridge-shooting,  for 
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instance.  If  I  were  a  man  I  would  as  soon  retail  ribbon  by 
the  yard  as  bowl  over  partridges  by  the  brace.  Pheasant- 
shooting  !  You  may  as  well  go  into  the  poultry-yard  with  a 
walking-stick,  and  single  out  and  bring  back  with  you  a  dozen 
choice  Cochin  Chinas.    The  whole  thing  is  a  farce.'' 

Philip  acquiesced,  and  Miss  Keane  proceeded : 

"You  talk  enthusiastically  about  sport,  Mr.  Ainslie,  and  yet 
you  told  me  last  night  you  had  never  been  out  of  England." 

"  No,  but  I  am  always  reading  books  of  travel  when  I  can  get 
the  chance,  and  I  have  collected  a  perfect  library  of  them,  enough 
to  stock  a  book-shelf  with  four  cupboards  to  it.  I  don't  know 
that  there's  any  part  of  the  world,  from  Central  Asia  down  to 
Patagonia,  where  I  could  not  tell  you,  out  of  my  books,  what 
there  is  to  kill  and  how  to  kill  it." 

*  Ah,  yes.  If  you  are  a  born  sportsman  like  that,  I  suppose 
nothing  will  keep  you  from  it." 

a  I  don't  think  anything  will  when  I  get  the  chance." 

"  It  must  be  a  fascination  like  crewel-work,  or  beggar-my- 
neighbour,  or  table-turning,  amusements  which  I  am  told  all 
prudent  persons  avoid,  as,  if  you  become  at  all  apt  in  any  one  of 
them,  you  are  certain  thenceforth  to  give  your  whole  mind  to  it, 
and  to  nothing  else.  Americans,  my  father  tells  me,  are,  many 
of  them,  so  passionately  fond  of  poker  that  they  will  run  the 
risk  of  losing  a  really  important  bargain  rather  than  leave  the 
table,  if  they  happen  to  hold  a  full  hand,  and  I  have  known 
English  people  quite  as  enthusiastic  over  it." 

"  I  cannot  conceive  anything  more  fascinating  than  real  sport/' 
said  Philip. 

"  There's  one  thing  I  cannot  understand  rbout  you,"  returned 
Miss  Keane.  "  I  am  told  that  you  are  in  no  profession  ;  that  you 
are  not  even  studying  one ;  that  you  don't  even  take  the 
trouble  to  hold  a  commission  in  the  yeomanry  or  the  militia.  It 
seems  so  strange.  It  may  be  an  old-world  fancy  with  me,  but 
I  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  a  man  Jetting  his  years,  and  his  best 
years  too,  slip  hopelessly  away.  You  know  what  Allingham 
says  : 

"  1  What  saith  the  river  to  the  rushes  grey  \ 
lliver  slowly  wending,  rushes  satlly  bending  ; 
Who  can  tell  the  whispered  words  they  say  \ 
Youth  0  jd  prime,  life  and  time,  for  ever,  ever,  ever,  fled  away.'  " 
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If  I  were  a  man  I  would  do  something,  however  little  it  might 
be.  I  would  work  at  something,  whatever  it  might  be,  at  which 
a  gentleman  can  work  without  degradation.  I  don't  think  I 
should  like  to  be  a  cabdriver,  or  a  draper's  assistant,  though  it 
is  better  to  be  either  of  these  than  to  live  upon  your  friends, 
as  I  know  many  men  do  without  the  least  shame ;  or  upon  your 
wits,  as  a  few  men  do  who  make  a  comfortable  income  without 
suspicion  of  unfair  play,  and  very  probably  without  in  the  least 
degree  deserving  the  suspicion,  by  their  ecarte  or  baccarat.  I 
have  heard  papa  say,  before  many  men,  that  in  the  winter  time 
he  seldom  makes  less  than  fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds  a  week  at 
the  Cosmopolitan.  I  see  no  harm  in  gambling  at  all,  if  you  can 
afford  to  lose,  and  play  fairly.  The  man,  however,  who  lives 
upon  his  friends  is  soon  found  out  in  that  narrow  circle,  and 
ostracised  from  it ;  while  the  man  who  lives  upon  the  public 
and  by  his  wits  is  a  marked  man,  and  his  future,  if  he  ever 
had  any,  is  as  hopelessly  blocked  as  if  an  avalanche  had  fallen 
across  it,  and  were  beginning  slowly  to  melt  and  drip  away  into 
a  glacier." 

"  Well,"  answered  Philip,  "  I  can  hardly  understand  why  I 
have  not  gone  into  any  profession  myself.  I  suppose  natural 
indolence  and  disinclination  to  face  the  bother  of  examinations 
has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  I  had  enough  of  them  at  the 
university,  and  there  your  examinations  are,  more  or  less,  a  farce  ; 
but  it  is  a  different  matter  when  you  have  to  try  for  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  or  for  the  Engineers." 

"  Then  you  might  have  gone  to  the  bar." 

"  Yes,  and  I  might  have  got  clients,  but  I  should  never  have 
kept  them.  On  the  whole,  I  don't  think  the  bar  would  have 
suited  me ;  I  have  not  sufficient  love  of  drudgery  in  me.  I 
cannot  go  out  day  after  day  and  water  the  soil  if  it  be  thirsty, 
and  invent  snares  to  catch  the  birds,  and  scarecrows  to  drive 
them  away,  and  when  the  plant  pushes  its  nose  above  the 
ground  to  protect  it  with  tanned  nets,  pegged  out  ad  terrifi- 
candum.  No,  if  peas  are  to  give  all  this  trouble  I  would  sooner 
go  without  them  altogether." 

"  Then  what  shall  you  do,  Mr.  Ainslie  ? " 

H  Heaven  alone  knows — which  means  that  I  make  no  pretence 
to  do  so  myself.     I  shall  stop  in  England  for  some  years  yet ;  at 
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any  rate,  as  long  as  my  dear  mother  lives.  She  has  set  her 
heart  on  that,  and  of  course  she  must  have  her  way.  If  I  outlive 
her,  and  if  circumstances  are  not  changed  and  I  am  in  my 
present  frame  of  mind,  I  shall  go  off  somewhere  or  other,  some- 
how or  other.  America  is  not  very  far,  with  the  Rockies  and 
the  Alleghanies.  In  Greenland,  if  you  go  well  north,  you  can 
get  reindeer,  and  see  the  winter  sun  at  midnight.  In  Patagonia 
sport  is  infinite,  and  if  game  fails  you  can  shoot  the  natives,  who 
are  treacherous  cannibals,  utterly  incapable  of  civilisation,  and, 
being  '  pizen  wherever  you  meet  them,'  have  no  claim  for  quarter. 
In  fact,  good  sport  is  always  within  your  reach  if  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  find  it  out,  and  if  you  will  take  a  little  more  of  the 
trouble,  with  the  same  object,  there  is  as  good  sport  as  ever 
Nimrod  had.  Who  can  want  a  better  morning's  bag  than  a 
two-horned  rhinoceros,  or  a  couple  of  lions  ?  So  long  as  the 
world  can  give  me  sport  like  this,  I  would  sooner  live  my 
own  life  than  go  into  a  business  or  profession  to  make  money 
out  of  other  men,  and  I  think  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  do 
as  I  please  with  my  own  life.  The  matter  concerns  nobody  but 
myself." 

"That  is  more  than  you  can  possibly  tell,  Mr.  Ainslie.  We 
have  some  sort  of  knowledge  of  what  we  are  doing,  but  hardly 
any  of  what  its  effects  may  be.  I  shall  not  argue  with  you,  and 
so  I  tell  you  plainly;  but  I  think  that  every  man,  however  alone 
he  may  be  in  the  world,  has  his  duty.  Suppose,  for  instance,  he 
were  dropped  from  a  balloon  on  to  an  island,  the  very  locality  of 
which  on  the  map  is  unknown  to  him,  he  ought  to  feel  that  he 
owes  a  duty  to  the  inhabitants,  and  to  endeavour,  as  best  he  can, 
to  work  it  out." 

"And  I  will  not  argue  with  you,  Miss  Keane,  because  you 
would  be  sure  to  get  the  better  of  me  somehow;  but  I  stick  to 
what  I  think,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  give  up  my  notion.  I  am  a 
little  like  the  farmer  who,  being  complimented  by  his  rector  on 
the  attention  he  displayed  during  sermon,  remarked  that  he  liked 
sermon  the  best  of  all  the  service.  In  the  first  place,  he  explained, 
there  were  no  false  starts,  putting  everybody  wrong  and  out  of 
breath,  and  in  the  next  place  you  could,  if  you  were  so  disposed, 
go  right  off  to  sleep,  and  nobody  would  take  any  notice  of  you 
until  you  began  to  snore,  when  the  pew-opener  would  of  course 
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come  round  and  tap  you  on  the  shoulder,  but  with  no  assumption 
of  moral  reproof  in  doing  so.  Well,  if  there  is  one  thing  I  enjoy- 
more  than  another  it  is  entire  liberty  and  freedom.  I  daresay 
you  recollect  iEsop's  old  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  house-dog.  I 
would  not  for  anything  bear  the  mark  of  the  collar  on  my  neck. 
To  be  brief,  I  will  be  no  man's  servant,  I  will  stand  at  no  man's 
beck  and  call,  and  I  will  keep  the  threads  of  my  own  life,  poor  as 
they  may  be,  in  my  own  hands." 

She  laughed  lightly.  "  Are  you  not  afraid  of  being  mis- 
understood, and  being  put  down  as  fantastic,  or,  worse, 
conceited  ?" 

"No,  I  think  not.  I  always  mean  what  I  say.  If  I  were  to 
tell  you  that  I  was  going  to  Paris  to  find  work,  I  should  not  mean 
that  you  would  be  certain  to  come  across  me  somewhere  between 
the  Madeleine  and  the  Place  de  l'Opera,  between  three  and  six 
in  the  afternoon.  I  should  mean  that  I  was  going  in  for  real 
work,  and  that  if  I  did  not  find  it  I  should  come  away.  Life  is 
so  short  that  it  seems  to  me  a  sin  to  waste  a  minute  of  it,  if  you 
can  possibly  avoid  doing  so.  I  like  the  man  who,  if  his  oculist 
does  not  forbid  him,  and  he  is  not  travelling  through  a  new  or  a 
very  beautiful  portion  of  the  country,  brings  out  his  book  and 
reads.  When  a  sailor  whose  heart  is  in  his  work  has  nothing 
else  to  do,  he  settles  himself  down  against  the  bulwarks  and  knots 
or  splices.  A  soldier's  range  of  view  is  more  limited,  but  even  he 
can  burnish  his  scabbard;  while,  if  he  be  in  a  heavy  cavalry 
regiment,  his  cuirass  and  helmet  will  take  as  much  of  his  time  in 
burnishing  as  he  may  choose  to  bestow  upon  them.  There  are 
many  men  in  the  Life  Guards  and  Blues,  men  who  are  saving 
money  out  of  their  pay  and  allowances,  and  looking  forward  to  a 
country  beershop,  with  a  snug  piece  of  garden,  who  make  several 
shillings  a  week  very  easily  by  burnishing  the  armour  of  their 
less  industrious  comrades,  and  cleaning  their  black  chargers  in 
the  orthodox  manner,  which  is  no  easy  task." 

"  Still,  you  ought  to  do  something,  Mr.  Ainslie.  I  wish  I  could 
help  you  to  see  that." 

"  So  I  ought,  and  so  you  shall,  Miss  Keane.  But  our  systems 
require  keeping  up  in  this  weather,  and  I  am  sure  we  ought  to  have 
some  luncheon.    There  is  the  bell ;  let  us  go  in." 
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Chapter  IX. 

Next  morning,  when  Philip  turned  out  of  bed,  it  was  evident 
that  the  frost  was  holding,  or  perhaps  more  than  holding,  its 
own,  for  even  this  young  gentleman,  with  all  his  sturdiness, 
showed  a  slight  tendency  to  swerve  at  the  sight  of  his  tub. 
When  he  came  downstairs  he  was,  as  usual,  one  of  the  first,  so 
after  a  cigarette  in  the  garden,  which  enabled  him  to  return 
fully  satisfied  as  to  the  present  state  of  the  weather  at  any  rate, 
he  made  his  way  to  the  breakfast-room,  where  the  butler,  who 
was  superintending  two  footmen  who  were  engaged  in  laying- 
breakfast,  informed  him  that  Mr.  Jobson  had  come  up  from  the 
village  with  the  news  that  the  pool  was  bearing  famously,  and 
did  not  want  any  sweeping,  and  that  young  Daller  had  thrown  a 
great  brickbat  on  to  it  and  had  not  even  starred  it.  There  was 
a  providence  in  things,  the  butler  added,  for  George  Badcock,  the 
butcher's  eldest  son,  who  was  going  round  for  orders,  had  seen  the 
little  rascal  do  it,  and  had  first  given  him  something  at  once,  and 
a  little  more  to  hold  over  and  think  about,  and  had  then  made 
him  go  on  the  ice  and  fetch  off  the  obstacle  himself.  He  was 
inclined  to  believe,  the  butler  added,  that  providence  looked 
after  even  such  little  matters  as  these  a  good  deal  more  than 
we  knew  of. 

And  here  the  butler  shook  his  head  episcopally.  Why  is  it 
that  bishops  when  out  of  their  robes  should  so  often  look  like 
butlers  ?  and  why  a  butler  should  so  often  look  like  a  bishop  of 
the  old  school,  with  strong  leanings  towards  Greek  plays  on  the  one 
hand  and  port  wine  on  the  other,  no  one  seems  ever  to  have  been 
able  to  determine.  But  the  fact  is  the  same,  whether  solved  or  not. 

Here  was  news.  How  far  was  it  to  the  pond  ?  About  three 
minutes'  walk.  On  went  Philip's  hat,  and  away  he  started  for 
the  mere  in  question,  first  taking  the  precaution  to  leave  his 
watch  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  provide  himself  with  a  stout  staff, 
or,  to  be  exact,  a  clothes  prop.  He  also  hunted  up  in  the  garden 
house  an  iron  instrument  used  at  the  end  of  a  string  by  gardeners 
when  they  want  to  run  a  straight  line,  but  which  lias  no  name 
known  to  myself,  and  a  serviceable  hammer. 

He  ventured  on  the  ice  holding  his  quarterstaff  athwart  him, 
and  found  it  bear  ;  he  jumped  and  it  bore — this  was  pretty  good ; 
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he  jumped  violently.  Hardly  more  was  needed  except  to  drive 
a  waggon  and  four  over  the  pool.  Being  a  prudent  young  man, 
however,  with,  as  I  think  I  have  before  said,  an  innate  love  of 
woodcraft,  he  completed  his  survey  by  cutting  a  sample  out  of 
the  frozen  surface  with  his  hammer  and  impromptu  chisel.  With 
this  he  returned  in  triumph  to  the  house,  and  the  block  of  ice 
was,  after  consultation  with  the  butler,  placed  on  a  big  dish  of 
snow  and  salt,  then  appropriately  decorated  with  sprigs  of  ever- 
green, then  covered  with  a  glass  shade,  and  so  placed  on  the 
breakfast-table,  as  proof  positive  that  the  stoutest  person  in  the 
house  might  go  sliding  in  safety. 

Seeing  is  believing,  and  when  the  company  assembled  there 
was  no  longer  speculation  as  to  whether  the  ice  would  bear.  The 
sample  might,  for  all  practical  purposes,  have  come  from  Lake 
Wenham,  and  have  been  a  four-foot  cube. 

So,  the  meal  ended,  all  was  bustle.  Those  who  had  skates 
hurried  to  look  them  up  and  get  them  ground ;  those  who  had 
not  telegraphed  home  for  them,  and  down  to  the  ice  everybody 
went. 

It  was  a  lovely  piece  of  water,  with  abundance  of  room,  and, 
but  for  the  absence  of  flowers  and  bunting  and  canvas,  the  scene 
immediately  assumed  the  appearance  of  an  agricultural  show. 
The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  was  secured,  for 
every  pair  of  skates  was  utilized,  the  small-footed  men  cheerfully 
surrendering  their  personal  pleasure  to  the  ladies,  while  sledges 
were  extemporised,  and  in  one  corner  the  ice  was  carefully  swept 
and  a  couple  of  tennis  courts  were  erected. 

Miss  Keane  happened  to  skate  remarkably  well.  Many  ladies 
do  where  they  have  the  command  of  private  or  practically 
private  water.  This  is  difficult  to  get  in  the  country,  unless 
you  own  a  park  or  know  somebody  who  owns  a  park ;  but  in 
London  there  is  (no  'Arry,  not  'appy  'Endon  ;  no,  nor  'Yde 
Park  neither,  nor  yet  the  "  Regency,"  although  you're  getting 
near  it,  'Arry,  and  although  the  "Regency"  is  a  fine  body  of 
water)  at  least  the  handsome  piece  of  water  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens ;  and,  within  accessible  range  by  quick  trains,  to  those 
who  care  to  devote  a  day  to  their  amusement,  the  ponds  in 
the  royal  parks  at  Hampton  and  Windsor. 

Some  women  do  not  take  to  skating,  and  for  this  there  are 
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more  reasons  than  one.  Some  are  physically  unfit  for  it ;  others 
have,  or  are  afraid  they  have,  ugly  feet  and  ankles.  They 
should  recollect  that  when  you  are  on  the  ice  you  do  not  look 
at  your  neighbour's  feet,  nor  does  your  neighbour  look  at  yours, 
and  also  that  all  feet  look  big  when  they  are  enveloped  in 
a  mass  of  straps,  exactly  as  an  officer  of  the  Household  Brigade, 
by  no  means  a  Hercules  in  himself,  looks  a  terrific  fellow  in  his 
helmet,  cuirass,  boots,  spurs,  and  uniform. 

Miss  Keane,  however,  had  not  entered  into  any  of  these  con- 
siderations. When  she  was  a  child  she  had  been  taken  to  see 
the  ice  and  the  people  on  it.  When  she  got  older  she  had  been 
allowed  to  go  upon  it  for  her  first  year  and  feel  her  feet.  The 
next  year  miniature  skates  were  procured,  and  she  could  execute 
the  outside  edge  before  the  thaw  set  in.  Any  healthy  English 
girl  with  the  same  opportunities  could  have  done  as  much. 
Skating  is  like  all  the  enjoyable  exercises  of  this  life,  chief 
among  which  I  would  rank  swimming,  riding,  skating,  and 
(with  adventitious  appliances)  cricket,  and  all  games  with  ball — 
including  that  most  dangerous  one  with  the  three  ivory  balls 
— rowing,  and,  out  of  respect  to  those  who  amuse  others  as  well 
as  themselves,  I  will  add  the  piano  and  the  violin — an  art  only 
to  be  acquired  when  young. 

There  is  an  age  at  which,  although  the  prime  of  life  is  yet  far 
off,  the  joints  begin  to  get  stiff.  No  man  could  ever  yet  waltz 
unless  he  had  learnt  the  trick  of  it  before  he  left  school.  It  is 
when  the  joints  have  become  stiff  that  a  man  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
at  his  best  and  strongest,  and  in  that  fact  must  he  seek  his 
consolation  if  his  physical  education,  or  what  may  be  called 
the  extras  of  it,  have  been  neglected  in  his  youth.  I  wonder 
how  many  English  gentlemen  know  how  to  fight.  It  is  idle  to 
say  that  they  do  not  want  to  fight,  for  there  must  be  occasions 
in  every  man's  life  when  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  either  put 
a  stop  to  somebody  who  attempts  to  assault  him,  or  should  himself 
assault  somebody  who  deserves  it. 

Of  course  Philip  was  soon  at  Miss  Keane 's  side,  and  of  course 
the  conversation  was  of  skating,  and  of  everything  incidental  to 
it.  Philip,  when  Miss  Keane  asked  him  if  he  could  do  the  outside 
edge  backwards,  was  straightforward,  and  said  that  he  had  never 
tried,  and  so  was  sure  he  could  not. 
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Philip,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  took  the  same  vivid  interest  in 
skating  as  in  all  other  sports  and  exercises.  He  was  able  to  tell 
his  companion  how  in  England,  before  skates  were  known,  the 
citizens  of  London  used,  according  to  their  chroniclers,  to  bind 
the  thigh  bones  of  sheep  under  the  soles  of  their  feet,  and  so  skim 
over  the  ice  with  incredible  swiftness,  the  steel  blade  being  a 
comparatively  modern  invention. 

Then  he  expounded  to  her  the  nature  of  snow-shoes,  of  which 
he  had  a  pair,  and  could  use  them,  although  opportunity  of  doing 
so  is  rare  in  England.  Then  he  made  her  laugh  with  his  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Dutch  in  winter  practically  do 
everything  on  skates. 

A  man  in  good  health,  as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  points  out, 
can  of  course  walk  and  run.  If  he  cannot  ride  or  swim  he  learns 
to  do  so  on  the  first  opportunity  and  in  the  face  of  any  difficulties 
or  discomforts ;  and  the  one  object  of  his  ambition,  if  he  has  leisure 
for  an  ambition  and  a  sufficient  physical  physique  to  allow  of  a 
physical  ambition  as  well  as  an  intellectual  one,  would  be,  if  the 
thing  were  within  the  range  of  even  reasonable  hope,  to  fly.  He 
points  out  how  we  all  like  anything  that  adds  to  our  faculties. 
A  light  boat  with  long  oars  enables  us  to  glide  over  the  water 
almost  as  fast  as  a  horse  can  trot.  Every  man  who  can  row 
takes  a  conscious  pride  and  pleasure  in  sculling  in  one  of  those 
fragile  arrow-shaped  machines  which  consist  of  matchwood, 
cedar,  and  canvas,  stretched  on  a  framework  of  the  lightest 
Norwegian  pine.  Or,  to  take  one  example  for  all,  look  at  the 
marvellous  hold  that  bicycling  at  once  took  upon  our  young  men 
in  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  life,  the  obvious  reason  being 
that  the  bicyclist  can  for  any  distance  keep  pace  with  any  coach 
or  carriage,  and,  in  fact,  outstrip  it,  which  no  pedestrian  can 
do  or  ever  hope  to  do. 

In  conversation  one  thing  leads  to  another,  and  Philip  at  last 
found  that  they  were  talking  about  England. 

"  Who  was  it,  Mr.  Ainslie,"  asked  Miss  Keane,  "  who  said  that 
the  English  were  the  most  dissatisfied  race  on  the  earth ;  that 
they  were,  for  instance,  always  grumbling  at  the  climate,  and 
that  yet  England  is  admittedly  the  country  in  which  you  can 
comfortably  pass  the  greatest  number  of  days  in  the  open  air  ?  " 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  say,"  answered  Philip,  "  that  I  do  not 
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know  who  he  may  be  or  have  been.  But  I  am  pretty  sure  he  is 
right.  Our  climate  is  perfection.  The  objection  to  it  is  that  it 
is  so  uncertain.  For  instance,  you  start  out  fishing  at  eight  with 
a  fly-book  filled  by  yourself  to  suit  the  day.  Long  before  it  is 
twelve  you  must  either  give  up  fishing  or  send  home  for  a  couple 
of  dozen  other  flies.  For  fishers  are  not  pedants,  Miss  Keane, 
and  do  not  make  a  mystery  out  of  nothing.  They  cannot  tell 
you  why  you  want  a  red  dun  this  day,  or  a  ' coachman'  on  another, 
and  a  black  gnat  on  the  third.  They  know  nothing  of  all  these 
things,  but  they  do  know,  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  what  flies  to  use, 
just  as  you  can  tell  whether  a  horse  is  a  kicker  when  you  have 
been  on  his  back  a  few  minutes,  although  he  may  not  even  have 
fidgeted  with  his  hind  feet." 

And  this  led  Philip,  to  Miss  Keen's  relief,  into  a  digression 
on  the  relative  disadvantages  of  kicking,  rearing,  buck-jumping, 
and  rolling,  considered  as  troublesome,  if  not  indeed  dangerous, 
forms  of  equine  natural  sin — subjects  which  Florence  thoroughly 
understood,  being  more  of  a  Diana  Vernon  than  was  generally 
supposed. 

Skating  would  be  a  far  more  delightful  enjoyment  than  it  is 
if  you  could  get  more  of  it  than  you  do.  There  was  a  great 
philosopher  and  man  of  letters  who  once  said  that  "not  being 
a  duke  he  had  never  been  able  to  obtain,  at  one  sitting,  as  many 
hot-house  peaches  as  he  could  have  wished."  An  Englishman 
does  not  get,  or  certainly  has  not  got  of  late  years,  his  reasonable 
allowance  of  frost.  This  may  be  the  better  for  the  country,  but 
it  is  certainly  the  worse,  so  far  as  his  enjoyment  is  concerned,  for 
the  individual. 

And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  world  would  be  very  dull  if 
we  all  had  the  same  tastes.  It  would  be  intolerable  if  we  all 
preferred  the  same  authors  and  the  same  portions  of  their  works, 
the  same  musicians,  and  the  same  artists.  Half  of  the  work  and 
half  of  the  enjoyment  of  life  would  be  gone  if  we  were  agreed  in 
theology,  ethics,  and  politics.  For  life  is  made  up  of  contrasts,  of 
light  and  of  shadow,  and  if  two  men  have  exactly  identical 
tastes,  and  hold  exactly  identical  opinions,  they  will,  at  the  end 
of  a  couple  of  days,  each  find  the  society  of  the  other  absolutely 
intolerable. 

But  two  people  need  not  both  like  billiards,  or  skating,  or 
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dancing,  or  archery,  or  any  of  the  dozen  other  pursuits,  to  be 
accidentally  or  otherwise  thrown  together  at  some  one  or  other 
of  those  pursuits,  and  it  is  the  contact,  and  not  the  occasion  of  it, 
that  is  the  important  matter.  Any  spark  of  fire  will  "  send  off " 
or  explode  gunpowder,  and  the  moral  is  to  keep  your  gunpowder 
in  magazines. 

We  cannot  have  separate  magazines  for  young  people  of 
inflammable  age  and  opposite  sex,  and  immure  them  therein 
until  they  have  attained  years  of  stolidity.  It  would  be  to  lock 
up  all  young  people,  because  all  young  people  are  foolish.  They 
would  resent  it  as  much  as  a  gentleman  of  some  sixty  summers 
would  resent  the  proposal  that  he  should  retire  into  private  life 
altogether,  or  else  be  compelled  to  do  so  with  a  few  occasional 
exceptions,  such  as  being  taken  for  a  treat  to  hear  a  speech  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  or  to  see  Mr.  Irving  in  a  new  piece,  or  to  vote, 
— if  it  be  the  way  his  wife  wishes, — or  to  take  the  family  to  the 
county  flower  sh^w,  or  to  otherwise  do  some  act  which  is  part 
of  his  duty  to  his  country  and  his  heart. 

Most  young  people  in  these  days  can  be  trusted  very  safely  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  It  is  seldom  indeed  that  a  young  lady 
makes  an  imprudent  match.  She  will  flirt  with  the  curate  (who 
lives  on  his  stipend  and  five  pounds  a  quarter  from  his  great- 
aunt),  whose  income  she  knows  pretty  well  to  a  pound,  but  she 
holds  his  fit  matrimonial  selection  in  life  to  be  the  governess,  or 
a  desirable  middle-class  widow  with  money  put  by,  for  it  would 
not  do  for  the  Church  of  England  that  one  who  has  served  in 
its  ministry  should  go  nearer  than  this  to  serving  behind  the 
counter.  There  are  rules  in  society,  and  by  no  one  are  they  so 
thoroughly  understood  as  by  young  ladies,  for  whom  indeed  they 
are  practically  the  Articles  of  War  and  the  last  issue  of  the 
Rules  and  Regulations  knocked  into  one. 

{To  be  continued.} 
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XV. 

THE  LOST  PROPERTY  OFFICE. 

The  Lost  Property  Office  at  Scotland  Yard,  which  has  so  many 
claims  on  the  grateful  recognition  of  the  public,  is  probably  the 
oldest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  established 
by  a  clause  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  year  1815  for  regulating 
hackney  coaches,  which  required  the  drivers  of  those  lumbering 
vehicles  to  deposit  within  four  days  (under  a  penalty  of  £20)  all 
articles  left  in  their  coaches  at  the  Hackney  Coach  Office,  then 
situated  in  Essex  Street,  Strand.  If  in  those  days,  when  the 
number  of  coaches  in  the  streets  of  London  was  limited  by 
Act  of  Parliament  to  thirteen  hundred,  a  lost  property  office  was 
found  a  necessity,  how  much  greater  is  the  need  at  the  present 
time,  when  the  number  of  public  carriages  of  all  kinds  licensed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Metropolitan  Police  exceeds  twenty-two 
thousand. 

The  enormous  number  of  articles  that  are  reported  to  be  lost 
or  found  in  the  course  of  a  year  might  lead  to  the  assumption 
that  we  are  fast  developing  into  an  excessively  careless  or  forgetful 
race.  In  so  far  as  this  is  a  condition  inseparable  from  our  mode  of 
living  nowadays,  this  is  true.  The  leisurely  ways  of  our  fore- 
fathers have  been  thrown  aside,  and  in  the  hurry-scurry  of  the 
present  age  it  is  inevitable  that  carelessness  and  absence  of 
mind  should  become  more  frequent  than  formerly.  But  the 
chief  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  increased  facilities  for 
locomotion.  Millions,  indeed,  travel  now  where  hundreds  did 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century ;  and  the  lost  articles  that  find 
their  way  to  the  lost  property  offices  of  the  Public  Carriage 
Department  and  the  railways  represent  the  inevitable  detritus 
arising  from  the  friction  of  travel. 

It  is,  however,  open  to  question  whether  in  the  present  day 
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more  articles  are  lost  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  travellers 
than  formerly.  Certainly  of  those  lost  a  far  greater  proportion 
are  now  recovered  than  used  to  be  the  case,  for  the  hackney 
coachmen  of  a  hundred  years  ago  were  not  remarkable  for  their 
honesty.  A  large  number  of  them  were  in  the  pay  of  nocturnal 
depredators  and  thieves ;  and  their  coaches  were  habitually 
used  for  conveying  the  plunder  obtained  by  burglars  and  others 
to  the  houses  of  the  receivers  of  stolen  property.  In  time  the 
more  careful  supervision  exercised  by  the  Commissioners  for 
Licensing  Hackney  Coaches,  under  various  Acts  of  Parliament, 
brought  its  reward ;  and  ten  years  after  the  Lost  Property  Office 
had  been  established  it  was  reported  that  over  one  thousand 
articles  altogether  had  been  brought  to  it  by  hackney  coachmen, 
the  aggregate  value  of  them  being  as  much  as  £45,000.  Even  in 
those  days,  however,  the  hackney  coachmen  had  evidently  not 
quite  retrieved  their  character  for  honesty  ;  for  it  was  considered 
a  remarkable  occurrence  when  one  of  them  who  found  a  bank- 
note for  £300,  that  had  been  left  in  his  coach,  at  once  deposited 
it  at  the  Lost  and  Found  Office.  In  that  case  the  Commissioners 
wisely  suggested  the  payment  of  a  substantial  reward,  and  £50 
was  given  to  the  man.  It  was,  indeed,  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  newly  established  office  for  lost  property  that  coachmen  should 
be  led  to  see  that  honesty  after  all  was  their  best  policy. 

Under  the  Act  that  created  the  office  it  was  provided  that 
where  property  was  claimed  and  returned  to  the  owner  the  latter 
was  to  pay  all  expenses  and  a  reasonable  reward  (at  the  discretion 
of  the  Commissioners)  to  the  coachman.  If  the  property  was  not 
claimed  within  a  year  after  it  was  deposited  it  was  sold,  and  after 
deducting  all  expenses  the  coachman  was  to  receive  the  balance. 
This  was  a  very  fair  way  of  dealing  with  the  unclaimed  property, 
and  it  afforded  a  great  inducement  to  the  coachman  to  act 
honestly.  Unfortunately  a  change  in  the  law  was  made  in  1853 
by  the  Hackney  and  Stage  Carriage  Act  of  that  year,  which 
directed  that  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any  unclaimed  property 
were  to  be  paid  to  the  Receiver- General  of  Inland  Revenue,  after 
a  reasonable  sum  had  been  given  to  the  hackney  carriage  driver 
by  whom  the  article  was  deposited.  This  provision,  while  it 
brought  an  insignificant  sum  to  the  revenue  of  the  country,  acted 
most  prejudicially  to  the  interests  of  the  public ;  but  it  remained 
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in  force  until  1870,  when  it  was  amended  by  the  orders  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  under  the  Metropolitan  Public  Carriage 
Act  of  1869.  Under  these,  if  property  deposited  is  not  claimed 
within  three  months,  the  Commissioner  of  Police  may,  if  he  thinks 
fit,  deliver  it  to  the  driver  (or  conductor,  if  it  was  found  in  a  stage 
carriage)  instead  of  granting  him  a  money  reward.  This  discre- 
tionary power  has  been  largely  acted  upon  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Police ;  and,  with  certain  reservations,  unclaimed  articles  have 
since  1870  been  handed  over  intact  to  the  drivers  and  conductors 
who  deposited  them.  The  wisdom  of  this  alteration  in  dealing 
with  the  unclaimed  articles  soon  became  apparent.  In  1869;  when 
a  money  reward  was  granted  out  of  the  proceeds,  only  about 
nineteen  hundred  articles  were  deposited ;  whereas  four  years 
later  the  number  reached  over  fourteen  thousand.  Since  then  the 
deposits  have  increased  year  by  year,  until  they  now  reach  about 
twenty-three  thousand  annually. 

That  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  articles  left  in  public 
carriages  still  fail  to  find  their  way  into  the  Lost  Property  Office  is 
clear,  as  over  ten  thousand  articles  are  reported  every  year  as 
having  been  lost  which  have  never  been  deposited.  Of  these  it 
is  probable  that  many  were  not  left  in  cabs  or  omnibuses  at  all. 
Persons  passing  through  town,  or  on  shopping  expeditions,  find  it 
difficult  to  recall  to  mind  exactly  when  they  first  missed  their  lost 
umbrella  or  bag,  and  often  write  to  the  Lost  Property  Office  on  the 
chance  of  the  article  having  found  its  way  there.  It  frequently 
happens,  indeed,  that  articles  reported  as  left  in  cabs  are  subse- 
quently found  to  have  been  lost  on  railways,  and  vice  versa. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  too,  that  in  a  good  many  instances  pro- 
perty left  in  cabs  is  retained  by  subsequent  fares,  and  in  justice 
to  cabdrivers  this  should  not  be  overlooked.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  surprising  to  find  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  articles  deposited 
by  drivers  and  conductors  at  Scotland  Yard  remain  unclaimed 
by  their  owners.  No  doubt  a  good  many  are  not  of  much  value  ; 
while  others  belong  to  persons  passing  through  town,  who  have 
no  time  for  making  any  inquiries  respecting  them.  In  a  large 
number  of  cases  the  uncertainty  where  the  article  was  lost  deters 
people  from  applying  to  the  police  office ;  and  in  a  greater  number 
the  owners  prefer  to  put  up  with  the  loss  rather  than  incur  any 
further  trouble  in  the  matter ;  while  in  a  few  instances,  perhaps, 
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the  losers  are  ignorant  of  the  very  existence  of  the  Lost  and  Found 
Department.  Finally,  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  articles 
left  in  public  carriages  which  never  reach  Scotland  Yard,  and 
the  loss  of  which  the  owners  fail  to  notify.  Altogether,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  total  number  of  articles  left  in  the  cabs, 
omnibuses,  and  tramcars  of  the  Metropolis  in  the  course  of  one 
year  does  not  fall  much  short  of  thirty-five  thousand,  of  which 
by  far  the  greater  proportion  is  found  in  cabs.  As  it  is  estimated 
that  the  latter  convey  at  least  twelve  million  "  fares  "  annually, 
it  would  appear  that  one  out  of  about  every  four  hundred  persons 
who  hire  cabs  leaves  some  article  of  property  behind. 

As  a  rule  all  articles  of  value  are  claimed,  and  fair  rewards  paid 
to  the  cabmen ;  but  there  are  some  remarkable  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual,  for  instance,  for  bank-notes  and 
valuable  articles  of  jewellery  to  appear  in  the  lists  of  unclaimed 
properties  which  are  advertised  periodically  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Police.  Of  course  this  generally  leads  to  owners  being  found  for 
them.  But  a  year  or  two  ago  three  £50  notes,  although  advertised, 
remained  unclaimed,  and  after  the  end  of  three  months  were  handed 
to  the  finder.  In  cases  in  which  property  deposited  is  claimed  by 
the  owners  the  finders  are  rewarded  according  to  a  fixed  scale,  where 
the  value  does  not  exceed  £10.  Thus  for  property  consisting  or 
comprising  any  money,  bank-notes,  jewellery,  or  watches,  3s.  in  the 
pound  on  the  value  is  paid ;  while  for  other  property  the  reward 
is  fixed  at  2s.  Gd.  in  the  pound.  Where  the  value  exceeds  £10, 
such  a  sum  as  the  Commissioner  of  Police  deems  reasonable  is  paid. 
The  average  value  of  the  articles  lodged  at  the  Lost  Property  Office 
does  not  vary  very  much  ;  it  is  a  fairly  constant  quantity,  except 
in  years  when  property  of  exceptionally  great  value  is  found 
and  deposited.  At  the  present  time,  in  a  normal  year,  the  deposits 
would  number  about  twenty-three  thousand,  and  their  aggregate 
value  would  be  about  the  same  number  of  pounds,  or  an  average 
of  £1  for  each  article.  Probably  thirteen  thousand  articles 
of  the  aggregate  value  of  £16,000  would  be  claimed,  leaving 
ten  thousand,  worth  together  about  £7,000,  which  would  in 
due  course  be  returned  to  the  cabdrivers  or  conductors  who 
had  deposited  them.  For  the  articles  returned  to  their  owners 
rewards  amounting  to  about  £2,000  would  be  paid  to  the  finders, 
or  an  average  of  2s.  Gd.  in  the  pound.    The  value  of  £7,000,  put 
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upon  the  properties  not  claimed,  would  of  course  represent  the 
estimated  value  to  the  owners.  To  the  finders  the  articles  would 
on  the  average  probably  not  be  worth  much  more  than  half  that 
sum.  Thus,  one  year  with  another,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
between  £5,000  and  £6,000  find  their  way  into  the  pockets  of  the 
cabdrivers  and  conductors  of  stage  carriages  (chiefly  the  former), 
as  rewards  for  their  honesty  in  depositing  articles  left  by  fares 
and  passengers  in  their  vehicles.  As  there  are  over  fifteen 
thousand  cabdrivers,  this  sum,  if  distributed  between  them, 
would  give  each  man  over  six  shillings  annually,  a  sum  more 
than  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  his  annual  licence  ;  while 
the  conductors'  share  would  probably  not  reach  more  than  one 
shilling  apiece  in  a  year. 

The  majority  of  articles  left  by  their  owners  in  public  carriages 
consist  of  such  things  as  umbrellas,  sticks,  handbags,  wraps,  cigar- 
cases,  and  opera  and  field  glasses.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how 
such  small  items  of  personal  impedimenta  as  these  may  be  left 
behind,  especially  after  dark;  for  although  some  of  the  better 
class  of  "  hansoms  "  now  carry  inside  lamps,  this  luxury  has  not 
yet  been  extended  to  the  greater  proportion  of  them,  or  to  any  of 
the  four-wheel  cabs.  But  it  is  astonishing  to  find  what  a  number 
of  really  valuable  properties  have  been  left  in  cabs  during  the  last 
few  years.  The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  principal  ones, 
with  the  values  upon  which  the  rewards  to  the  drivers  were 
based : — A  bag  of  j  ewTellery,  valued  at  £1,500,  and  another  at 
£1,000;  a  case  containing  £1,000  in  Bank  of  England  notes;  a 
diamond  necklet,  value  £1,000;  a  diamond  tiara,  worth  £850; 
several  packets  of  bonds,  valued  at  £3,000,  £1,500,  and  £1,000 
respectively  ;  silver  plate  weighing  one  thousand  and  thirty-four 
ounces,  valued  at  £240 ;  a  parcel  of  bank-notes  for  £830 ;  and 
numerous  other  items  of  the  same  nature,  but  rather  less  valuable. 
Of  course  all  the  articles  and  properties  just  named  were  claimed 
by  the  owners,  the  drivers  of  the  cabs  in  which  they  were  found 
receiving  pecuniary  rewards  ;  but  although  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  sums  paid  them  were  inadequate,  they  certainly  cannot  be 
considered  excessive.  Thus  for  the  diamond  tiara,  valued  at 
£850,  the  reward  was  £35.  In  cases,  however,  where  bank-notes 
or  bags  of  gold  are  deposited,  the  sums  awarded  are  very  properly 
based  upon  a  considerably  higher  scale. 
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The  most  valuable  deposit  was  made  some  few  years  ago,  when 
a  thoughtless  clerk,  belonging  to  a  bank  situated  not  a  hundred 
yards  from  Scotland  Yard,  left  notes  and  securities  amounting  to 
several  thousand  pounds  in  a  cab  that  he  discharged  at  the  door 
of  the  bank.  Within  two  minutes  of  being  paid  his  fare  the 
driver  had  deposited  them  in  the  Lost  Property  Office.  It  is  a  nice 
point  in  ethics  whether,  as  the  cabman  knew  to  whom  the 
property  belonged,  he  was  justified  in  taking  it  to  the  Lost 
Property  Department.  Self-interest,  however,  and  a  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  statute  on  the  subject,  outweighed  any  con- 
scientious scruples  the  cabdriver  may  have  had  on  that  score; 
and  the  result,  to  him  at  all  events,  was  satisfactory,  as  he 
received  a  reward  sufficiently  large  to  enable  him  to  start  as  a 
small  cab  proprietor  with  a  couple  of  horses  and  a  "  hansom  "  cab. 

It  may  seem  a  strange  assertion  to  make,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  the  owners  of  some  of  the  articles  found  in  cabs  have 
been  by  no  means  anxious  to  claim  them.  Indeed,  some  of  their 
misfortunes  in  life  have  been  directly  traceable  to  a  momentary  for- 
getfulness  on  their  part  when  leaving  one  of  those  useful  vehicles. 
Stowed  away  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  are  to  be  found  documents  and  letters  which,  being 
taken  to  the  Lost  Property  Office,  gave  a  timely  warning  to  the 
police  of  some  intended  fraud  or  outrage,  cleared  up  a  doubtful 
clue,  or  possibly  led  to  the  arrest  of  a  swindler  who  had  long  been 
preying  upon  the  credulity  of  the  public.  If  rumour  is  to  be 
believed,  even  some  police  officers  themselves  have  not  the 
pleasantest  recollections  of  some  unfortunate  lapses  of  memory 
which  were  the  means  of  bringing  to  light  papers  (left  by  them 
in  cabs)  that  were  never  intended  for  the  eyes  of  their  official 
superiors.  The  Lost  Property  Office,  too,  has  been  the  scene 
of  many  an  unfortunate  rencontre.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
do  justice  to  the  feelings  of  the  young  undergraduate  who, 
while  relating  one  morning  to  an  officer  of  the  Lost  Property 
Department  his  various  wanderings  the  night  before  in  a  "  hansom  " 
cab  in  which  he  had  left  his  cigar  case,  discovered  at  his  elbow  an 
affectionate  parent  (of  whom  he  had  taken  farewell  en  route  to 
Oxford  on  the  previous  day),  bent  on  a  somewhat  similar  inquiry 
after  a  favourite  umbrella.  More  than  one  matrimonial  jar,  too, 
has  been  traceable  to  the  unexpected  meeting  at  Scotland  Yard 
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of  husband  and  wife,  intent  on  the  recovery  of  property  lost  on 
journeys  in  which  their  mutual  interests  were  by  no  means 
concerned.  For  such  misfortunes  as  these,  however,  the  depart- 
ment is  not  responsible. 

Few  people  can  have  any  idea  of  the  immense  amount  of 
trouble  the  Lost  Property  Office  takes  to  retrieve  for  the 
inhabitants  and  visitors  of  the  metropolis  losses  that  their  own 
carelessness  has  brought  upon  them.  It  is  certainly  not  the 
fault  of  this  useful  department  that  no  owners  can  be  found  for 
nearly  half  the  articles  deposited  with  it.  Every  publicity  is 
given  by  advertising  them  in  the  daily  papers ;  and  notices  of 
properties  found  are  sent  to  occupiers  of  houses,  managers  of 
hotels  and  theatres,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  driver  gives  the 
number  of  the  house,  hotel,  etc.,  whence  he  was  hired.  Weekly 
advices  are  now  sent  to  the  Losfe  Luggage  Department  of  the 
Railway  Clearing  House  in  Drummond  Street,  Euston  Square, 
of  articles  found  in  cabs  when  they  have  taken  up  or  set  down 
their  "fares"  at  railway  stations.  These  advices  are  very  useful 
aids  to  the  recovery  of  lost  property,  as  claims  are  frequently 
made  on  the  railway  companies  for  articles  which  are 
subsequently  found  to  have  been  left  in  cabs.  The  only  com- 
plaint that  might  be  brought  against  the  Lost  Property  Office  is 
that  it  appears  to  have  no  stationary  habitation  ;  but  for  this  its 
officials  are  not  answerable.  Still  the  inconvenient  fact  remains, 
that  one  year  it  is  to  be  found  located  in  Scotland  Yard,  another 
in  Whitehall  Place,  and  then  again  at  Scotland  Yard.  At  the 
present  time,  after  three  or  four  changes,  it  has  settled  down 
near  its  old  quarters  in  Scotland  Yard.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Lost  Property  Department  will  lose  this  fugitive  character 
as  soon  as  the  new  police  office  now  being  built  on  the  Thames 
Embankment  is  completed,  when  with  greater  repose  its  officials 
will  be  able,  let  us  hope,  to  devise  additional  means  of  bringing 
owners  and  their  property  together — a  purpose  which  represents 
the  raison  d'etre  of  its  existence. 
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By  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 

Who  dares  to  talk  of  ninety-eight  ?  It  is  an  old  number  of  the 
Times  newspaper,  bearing  date  "  Wednesday,  October  3,  1798," 
which  has,  by  good  luck,  floated  down  the  tide  of  time  for  these 
ninety  years.  It  is  a  poor,  frail  little  thing,  yellow  with  age, 
crumpled  and  creased,  a  pigmy  by  the  side  of  its  sturdy  great- 
grandchild of  to-day.  Nevertheless,  it  is  priced  at  the  same 
rate — threepence.  But  the  news  it  contains  justifies  a  far 
higher  demand,  for,  in  addition  to  despatches  from  the  battle-field 
in  Ireland,  where  open  rebellion  was  being  grappled  with,  it  con- 
tains the  text  of  Nelson's  simple  announcement  of  the  glorious 
victory  of  the  Nile.  It  is  actually  a  single  sheet,  which,  folded 
in  two,  measures  twenty  inches  by  fifteen.  It  bears  the  imprint : 
"  London,  printed  at  the  Printing  Office  in  Printing  House 
Square,  Blackfriars,  by  C.  Bell  (Brunswick  Street),  and  pub- 
lished by  J.  Bonsor  (Salisbury  Square)/'  There  is  no  reference 
to  the  mighty  personality  that  was  already  at  work  upon  the 
Times, 

The  first  John  Walter  was  at  this  epoch  at  liberty,  having 
been  released  some  eight  years  earlier  from  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment that  lasted  sixteen  months,  with  a  supplementary  fine  of 
£50,  and  a  position  in  the  pillory  for  one  hour.  This  was  for 
a  libel  on  the  Duke  of  York,  and  probably,  in  view  of  fresh 
contingencies,  Mr.  Walter  thought,  on  the  whole,  it  was  better 
to  keep  his  name  in  the  background.  However  it  be,  it  does 
not  appear  on  this  particular  sheet. 

Of  the  sixteen  columns  in  the  Liliputian  sheet,  nearly  seven 
are  devoted  to  advertisements,  a  very  fair  proportion  of  neces- 
sary backbone.  From  these  we  get  some  side -glances  at  social 
life  ninety  years  ago,  which  are  not  without  interest.  Theatres 
do  not  largely  advertise,  though  that  one  at  least  was  open 
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appears  from  the  news  column,  where  Mr.  Kemble  is  announced 
as  playing  the  part  of  Zanga  in  The  Revenge.  "  This  Gentleman's 
delineation  of  the  character,"  writes  the  Tom  Taylor  of  the  day, 
"is  in  many  respects  as  finished  a  piece  as  our  stage  affords. 
The  subtle  and  malignant  spirit  of  vengeance  was  finely  marked 
from  the  beginning  by  a  judicious  and  imposing  semblance  of 
friendship  and  candour.  In  the  descriptive  scenes  he  was  clear 
and  impressive,  and  in  the  imitation  of  the  leading  passion 
natural  and  vigorous.  The  declaration  of  the  motives  which 
influenced  him  to  the  work  of  destruction  was  accompanied  with 
a  dignity  of  emotion  which  almost  justified  the  excessive  resent- 
ment of  the  Moor."  Mr.  Dignum,  Mr.  Kelly,  Mr.  Sedgewick, 
Miss  Leak,  and  Mrs.  Bland,  are  named  among  the  dramatis 
persona  on  this  evening  of  the  2nd  of  October,  1798. 

Besides  the  regular  drama  attractions  were  offered  at  the  Royal 
Circus,  where  "  an  entirely  new  comical  harlequinade,  called 
Mirth's  Medley,  or  Harlequin  at  Home,"  was  forthwith  to  be 
produced.  There  was  also  a  Panorama  in  Leicester  Square, 
having  paid  the  admission  fee  to  which  "  Observers  may  suppose 
themselves  in  the  Highest  Turret  of  Windsor  Castle,  and  can 
see  at  one  view  a  part  of  14  counties.  St.  Paul's  and  Shooter's 
Hill  are  plainly  discernible  with  distant  Lands  beyond  Sydenham 
Hills,  halfway  to  Portsmouth."  It  is  cautiously  added  that  "  part 
of  Wiltshire  is  likely  to  be  seen ; "  but  this  is  not  positively 
promised.  "  The  whole  interspersed  with  Towns  and  Noblemen 
and  Gentlemen's  Seats  forms  a  delightful  scene,  rich  beyond 
description."  Last,  but  not  least,  there  was  the  Ranelagh,  which 
announced  a  "  Grand  Gala,  in  honour  of  Lord  Nelson's  glorious 
victory  over  the  French  Fleet,  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Nile." 

There  is  put  forth  among  the  business  announcements  a 
notable  scheme  of  what  is  called  Progressive  Annuities.  Not 
less  than  £30,000  are  wanted.  Each  subscriber  of  £100  was  to 
be  granted  for  life  an  annuity  according  to  age.  From  forty-five 
to  fifty  the  annuity  was  eight  guineas ;  from  sixty-five  to 
seventy  £14,  increasing  five  shillings  every  year  for  the  first 
twenty  years  of  subscription. 

On  the  Wednesday  following  the  day  of  publication,  the 
anniversary  of  Mr.  Charles  James  Fox's  first  election  for  West- 
minster was  to  be  held  at  the  Shakespeare  Tavern,  Covent 
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Garden ;  oddly  enough  with  Mr.  Fox  in  the  chair.  They  dined 
early  in  those  days  (at  four  o'clock)  and  cheaply,  tickets  being 
only  eight  shillings.  Another  thing  cheap  at  this  epoch  were 
"  handsome  bay  mares."  Here  is  one,  "  five  years  old,  14±- 
hands  high,  warranted  sound,  and  parted  with  for  no  fault 
whatever ;  the  only  reason  the  Gentleman  is  gone  abroad,  and 
left  her  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  to  dispose  of,  at  the  moderate 
price  of  10  Guineas."  Not  less  cheap — if  the  season  was  of 
moderate  length,  and  Mr.  Kemble  acted  every  night — are  "  two 
or  three  tickets  for  free  admission  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  for 
the  whole  duration  of  the  present  season,  price  6  Guineas  each." 

We  get  a  view  of  Old  London  in  the  advertisement  of  "  a 
house  to  let,  situated  in  the  central  part  of  Oxford  Street,  imme- 
diately opposite  Great  Portland  Place,  commanding  a  view  of 
the  country  between  Hampsfcead  and  Highgate,  remarkably  airy 
and  pleasant."  These  are  not  attributes  of  Oxford  Street  at 
the  present  day,  when  the  view  from  the  central  part  is  limited 
to  houses  over  the  way,  and  the  densely  populated  streets  lying 
behind  them  up  to  Hampstead  and  Highgate. 

Further  afield  the  Kings  Highway  was  by  no  means  safe. 
Under  date  July  1798,  the  Postmaster-General,  in  an  advertise- 
ment which  had  apparently  unavailingly  dangled  a  reward  of 
£200  before  the  public  eye  for  three  months,  wants  "a  young 
man,  middle  size,  had  on  a  drab-coloured  gray  coat,  and  rode  a 
horse  with  a  white  face."  It  appears  that  the  postboy  carrying 
the  mail,  from  Bromley  to  Sevenoaks,  was  stopped  about  two 
miles  from  Farnborough,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock,  by  a  single  highwayman,  who  presented  a  horse-pistol 
and  demanded  the  mail,  which  the  boy  gave  him.  "  The  boy 
offered  the  robber  half-a- guinea,"  but  whether  in  lieu  of  the  mail, 
or  in  supplement,  does  not  appear.  At  any  rate  "  the  robber 
declined  taking  it."  A  reference  in  the  text  of  the  advertise- 
ment shows  that  there  is  a  standing  offer  by  Act  of  Parliament 
of  £40  for  apprehending  a  highwayman.  The  Postmaster- 
General's  £200  is  in  supplement  to  this  statutory  reward. 
In  addition  to  particulars  given  above,  the  highwayman  "had 
a  pair  of  small  saddle-bags,  and  the  appearance  of  a  London 
Rider,  in  the  opinion  of  the  turnpike-man."  However  that  may  be, 
he  seems  to  have  been  free  three  months  after  committing  the 
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felony,  and  the  Postmaster-General  was  throwing  good  money 
after  bad,  by  persistently  advertising  for  him  in  the  Times. 

There  is,  in  another  advertisement,  a  hint  of  a  quarrel  about  the 
proprietorship  of  the  Annual  Register.  The  volume  for  1793  is 
somewhat  tardily  announced  as  <c  this  day  published,  price  8s. 
in  boards,  8s.  6d.  half-bd."  The  work  was  originally  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  James  Dodsley,  and,  on  the  20fch  November,  1797, 
was  disposed  of  at  his  sale,  and  purchased  by  Messrs.  Otridge 
&  Son.  Messrs.  Rivington  laid  claim  to  having  "  the  principal 
author  and  editor  of  the  said  Annual  Register  engaged  with 
them/'  But  Messrs.  Otridge  &  Son  flaunt  in  their  face  the 
assignment  of  the  work  to  them,  and  triumphantly  ask  :  "  What 
will  the  purchasers  of  Dodsley's  Annual  Register  now  conceive 
of  Messrs.  RAvington's  refutation  ? " 

Of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  there  is  but  an  aggregate  of 
four  announcements.  One  of  them  is  set  forth  in  truly  quaint 
form  :  "  On  the  24th  of  last  month,  much  regretted,  at  his  house 
at  Hackney  Terrace,  after  a  short  illness,  Mr.  John  Braidwood, 
many  years  an  eminent  instructor  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
son-in-law  of  the  gentleman  of  the  same  name  who  first  brought 
this  useful  art  to  perfection  in  Great  Britain.  The  public  will  be 
happy  to  find  (see  Advertisement  in  front  of  this  Paper)  that  an 
institution  so  beneficial  to  an  unfortunate  part  of  mankind  is  to 
be  continued  by  his  Family."  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  this  is  precedent  to  the  rhymed  version  of  the  same 
happy  mixture  of  sentiment  and  business — 

"  Resigned  unto  the  Heavenly  will 
His  wife  keeps  on  the  business  still. " 

There  are  only  four  advertisements  of  servants  wanting  places. 
One  "  a  widow  of  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age,"  who 
wants  a  place  as  upper  servant,  and  mentions  enticingly  in 
recommendation  that  she  "was  eleven  years  in  her  last  place, 
where  her  lady  died."  There  are  a  considerable  proportion  of 
quack  medicines  advertised.  Here  are  Spilsbury's  Anti-Scor- 
butic Drops,  agent  for  many  wonderful  cures,  including  "  the 
remarkable  case  of  Mary  Esdale,  who  went  on  crutches,  and  was 
discharged  from  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  as  incurable,  was 
restored  to  her  health  by  these  drops,  and  walked  without  even 
the  assistance  of  a  stick."    To  the  verity  of  this  "  Mr.  Croft, 
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taylor  [spelt  with  a  fy/  Sammy!],  of  No.  65  Fleet  Street, 
London,"  was  prepared  to  testify. 

What  with  despatches  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  news 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  there  is  not  much 
room  for  miscellaneous  items.  But  we  read  that  "Mr.  Curran, 
the  Irish  barrister,  is  arrived  in  town ;  he  resides  at  Lord  Morra's." 
Mr.  Pitt,  it  seems,  "  is  not  confined  with  the  gout  at  Walmer.  We 
saw  him  yesterday  in  the  Park,  in  perfect  good  health."  As  for 
Mr.  Fox,  we  learn  that  "  the  Opposition  papers  state  he  does  not 
mean  to  attend  to  his  duty  in  Parliament  during  the  ensuing 
Session."  But  we  can  get  along  without  Mr.  Fox.  "  However 
greatly  the  talents  of  this  gentleman  may  be  rated,  the  want  of 
his  counsel  has  not  proved  detrimental  to  the  public  prosperity. 
It  would  on  the  contrary  appear,  from  the  brilliant  successes 
of  the  country  since  'his  secession  that  his  absence  has  been 
auspicious  to  the  promotion  of  our  national  honour  and  glory." 
There  is  talk  of  making  a  tunnel  under  the  river  Thames  from 
the  parish  of  Gravesend  to  the  parish  of  Tilbury.  Application 
will  shortly  be  made  to  Parliament  for  leave  to  maintain  it  by 
toll.  Freedom  has  not  yet  shrieked  for  Kosciuszko's  fall.  He 
appears  in  these  far-off  October  days  to  be  "  residing  in  Paris, 
whence  has  published  a  letter  intimating  that  all  the  Polish 
refugees  are  to  have  an  asylum  in  Italy." 

That  incident  of  the  appropriated  postbag,  mentioned  on  an 
earlier  page,  is  not  an  isolated  example  of  the  state  of  the  roads. 
11  On  Monday  evening  last  between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  as  Mr. 
Vernon,  of  the  Treasury,  and  another  gentleman  were  returning 
to  town  in  a  postchaise,  they  were  stopped  near  Merton  Turn- 
pike by  two  footpads,  who  robbed  them  of  their  watches,  money, 
and  a  trunk  containing  wearing  apparel,  &c."  The  same  evening 
Lieutenant  Millar,  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  was  stopped  in  a 
postchaise  near  Stevenage,  by  two  highwaymen,  who  robbed  him 
of  a  gold  watch  and  some  money.  This  Monday  evening  was  a 
busy  day  with  the  fraternity,  for  in  another  column  it  is  reported 
that  "  at  six  o'clock  Mr.  Courvoisier,  one  of  his  Majesty's  Mes- 
sengers, was  stopped  by  two  highwaymen,  who  robbed  him  of 
near  £3  in  cash."  That  the  highwaymen  did  not  always  have  it 
their  own  way  appears  from  the  current  report  of  Bow  Street 
Police  Office,  where  Brown,  Russell,  and  Shirley  were  yesterday 
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finally  examined  and  fully  committed  to  take  their  trial  for 
assaulting  and  robbing  Mary  Ginnery  on  the  highway  in  St. 
Giles's."  Highway  robbery  was  a  hanging  matter  in  those  days, 
and  Russell  and  Shirley  at  least  were  in  a  bad  way,  being 
detained  for  trial  on  a  further  charge  of  robbing  the  house  of 
Mr.  Rose,  in  Charlotte  Street,  Bedford  Square,  of  a  quantity  of 
wearing  apparel. 

The  Pressgang  was  in  full  working  order,  his  Majesty's  fleet, 
busy  at  the  Nile,  off  Brest  and  elsewhere,  requiring  constant 
recruits.  John  Hanning,  a  seaman  surrounded  by  the  Press- 
gang  at  Newhaven,  turned  upon  them  and  slew  one.  "  The 
keeper  of  the  Lewes  House  of  Correction  entering  his  cell,  with 
intent  to  remove  the  prisoner  to  Horsham  Jail  by  the  warrant  of 
the  Coroner,  found  him  hanging  by  the  neck,"  a  circumstance 
which  provided  unexpected  work  for  the  Coroner.  The  Jury 
bringing  in  a  verdict  of  felo  de  se}  the  unfortunate  seaman  was 
in  the  dead  of  the  night  buried  in  the  cross-roads  near  St.  John's 
Church,  "  but,"  it  is  added,  "  the  stake  commonly  used  on  such 
occasions  was  dispensed  with." 

The  militia  are  embodied,  and  some  regiments  are  on  active 
service  in  Ireland.  The  Cambridge  Militia,  which,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Hard  wick,  have  been  all  the  summer  encamped 
on  the  cliff  at  Harwich,  on  the  look  out  for  Boney  or  some 
of  his  captains,  this  morning  struck  their  tents  and  marched 
to  Colchester  Barracks.  The  Derbyshire  Militia,  encamped 
on  Clapham  Common,  will  also  presently  be  on  the  move, 
having  received  orders  to  strike  their  tents  and  march  for 
Lewes  Barracks.  Lord  Kenyon  is  presiding  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  has  pleading  before  him,  in  a  case  occupy- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Court,  one  Mr.  Erskine.  "Among  the 
wonders  of  the  present  day,"  we  read,  "  Mrs.  Siddons's  late 
achievements  at  Brighton,  Bath,  and  London  should  not  be 
forgotten.  She  positively  performed  at  each  of  these  places 
within  the  incredibly  short  space  of  ninety-six  hours  !  !  ! "  The 
coruscation  of  notes  of  admiration  are  of  contemporary  date. 

There  is  one  resemblance  between  the  Times  of  1798  and  the 
Times  of  1889,  inasmuch  as  with  both  Ireland  occupied  a  large 
share  of  the  space  devoted  to  news  or  editorial  comment.  This 
was  the  year  famous  in  Irish  history,  when  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
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gerald  was  still  alive,  and  Napper  Tandy  was  hovering  around 
the  coast  in  command  of  French  troops  that  never  landed.  There 
had,  however,  at  the  date  of  our  paper,  been  a  descent  of  the 
French,  who  on  the  22nd  of  August  landed  at  Killala  a  force  of 
900  strong,  and,  reinforced  by  the  Irish  rebels,  had  routed  the 
Royalist  army  at  Castlebar.  Our  issue  of  the  Times  contains 
despatches  from  General  Trench,  in  command  of  the  Royalist 
troops,  dated  "  Camp,  near  Killala,  24th  and  25th  September." 
By  this  time  the  Royalist  troops  had  rallied,  beaten  and  captured 
the  French  invaders,  and  General  Trench  was  occupied  in  dis- 
posing of  the  dauntless  peasantry  who  still  remained  under  arms. 
The  Rebels  had  taken  refuge  in  Killala,  which  General  Trench 
stormed,  rescuing  the  Bishop  and  his  family,  who  had  been 
beleaguered  in  their  palace.  In  the  despatch  here  published, 
General  Trench  gives  a  graphic  description  of  "  the  Bishop,  his 
family  and  servants,  armed  with  carbines,  barricaded  in  their 
room,  preparing  to  resist  the  threatened  violence  of  the  Rebels." 
The  Times  "  has  pleasure  to  add  that  by  the  success  of  General 
Trench's  operations  a  decisive  blow  has  been  given  to  every  root 
and  fibre  of  rebellion  in  Ireland." 

But  the  news  from  Ireland,  satisfactory  as  it  was,  was  eclipsed 
by  the  greater  glory  of  the  despatch  that  had  just  reached  the 
Government  from  the  mystic  Nile.  Mrs.  Siddons,  as  already 
noted,  had  amazed  the  public  by  visiting  Brighton,  Bath,  and 
London,  within  the  incredibly  short  space  of  ninety-six  hours; 
but  this  feat  was  eclipsed  by  Captain  Capel,  son  of  Lord  Essex, 
who  had  brought  to  London  the  news  of  the  Battle  of  the  Nile. 
The  engagement  began  at  sunset  on  the  1st  of  August.  On  the 
3rd  of  August,  Nelson  (he  was  only  Sir  Horatio  then)  sat  down 
to  write  the  despatch  reporting  the  affair.  This  he  addressed  to 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet  the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent,  then  understood  to 
be  somewhere  "  off  Cadiz."  Four  days  later,  on  August  7th,  it 
occurred  to  Nelson  that  perhaps  the  people  at  home  in  England 
might  like  to  hear  of  the  little  affair,  and  accordingly  he  deter- 
mined to  send  Captain  Capel  overland  with  a  copy  of  the 
despatch.  He  was  evidently  not  sure  that  he  was  not  herein 
overstepping  his  duty,  for  in  addressing  the  enclosure  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  he  writes  :  "  In  an  event  of  this 
importance  I  have  thought  it  right  to  send  Captain  Capel  with  a 
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copy  of  my  letter  overland,  which  I  hope  their  lordships  will 
approve."  Having  the  precious  document  in  his  charge  Captain 
Capel  set  forth,  and  travelling,  it  may  be  presumed,  with  the 
utmost  speed  then  available,  reached  London  in  the  incredibly 
short  space  of  fifty-six  days !  In  justice  to  Captain  Capel  it 
ought  to  be  added — upon  the  authority  of  an  official  statement 
— that  "  he  was  detained  at  Naples  one  day,  owing  to  some 
necessary  ceremonies  of  quarantine,"  otherwise  the  news  would 
have  reached  London  in  fifty-five  days. 

The  despatch  in  which  Nelson  made  known  the  accomplishment 
of  this  decisive  victory  is  a  marvel  of  modest  conciseness.  The 
little  sheet  of  ninety  years  ago  prints  it  in  the  dignity  of  its 
largest  type,  and  it  is  a  pleasant  task  to  disinter  it  at  this  time 
of  day.    Here  is  the  text : — 

My  Lord, 

Almighty  God  has  blessed  his  Majesty's  arms  in  the  late  battle,  by  a 
great  victory  over  the  Fleet  of  the  Enemy,  whom  I  attacked  at  sun-set  on  the 
1st  of  August,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  The  Enemy  were  moored  in  a  strong 
line  of  battle  for  defending  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  (of  Shoals),  flanked  by 
numerous  gun-boats,  four  frigates,  and  a  battery  of  guns  and  mortars  on  an  Island 
in  their  Van  ;  but  nothing  could  withstand  the  Squadron  your  Lordship  did  me  the 
honour  to  place  under  my  command.  Their  high  state  of  discipline  is  well  known 
to  you,  and  with  the  judgment  of  the  Captains,  together  with  their  valour,  and  that 
of  the  Officers  and  Men  of  every  description,  it  was  absolutely  irresistible. 

Could  anything  from  my  pen  add  to  the  character  of  the  Captains  I  would  write 
it  with  pleasure,  but  that  is  impossible. 

I  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  Captain  Westcott,  of  the  Majestic,  who  was  killed 
early  in  the  action  ;  but  the  ship  was  continued  to  be  so  well  fought  by  her  First 
Lieutenant,  Mr.  Cuthbert,  that  I  have  given  him  an  order  to  command  her  till  your 
Lordship's  pleasure  is  known. 

The  ships  of  the  Enemy,  all  but  their  two  rear  ships  are  nearly  dismasted  ;  and 
those  two,  with  two  frigates,  I  am  sorry  to  say  made  their  escape  ;  nor  was  it,  I 
assure  you,  in  my  power  to  prevent  them.  Captain  Hood  most  handsomely 
endeavoured  to  do  it,  but  I  had  no  ship  in  a  condition  to  support  the  Zealous,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  call  her  in. 

The  support  and  assistance  I  have  received  from  Captain  Berry  cannot  be 
sufficiently  expressed.  I  was  wounded  in  the  head,  and  obliged  to  be  carried  off  the 
deck,  but  the  service  suffered  no  loss  by  that  event.  Captain  Berry  was  fully  equal  to 
the  important  service  then  going  on,  and  to  him  I  must  beg  leave  to  refer  you  for 
every  information  relative  to  this  victory.  He  will  present  you  with  the  flag  of  the 
second  in  command,  that  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  being  burnt  in  the  IS  Orient. 

Herewith  I  transmit  you  lists  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  lines  of 
battle  of  ourselves  and  the  French.  Horatio  Nelson 

To  Admiral  tiik  Eakl  of  St.  Vincent, 
Commander-in-Chief, 
&c,  Ac,  &c,  off  Cadiz. 
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In  the  covering  letter  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
Nelson  says,  "  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  eight  of 
our  ships  have  already  topgallant-yards  across  ready  for  any 
service."    After  the  Nile  was  to  come  Trafalgar  and  the  end. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  in  these  days  of  telegraphs  and 
war-correspondents  to  realize  a  state  of  things  in  which  one  of 
the  greatest  battles  in  the  world's  history  could  have  been 
fought  almost  within  sight  of  Europe,  and  that  nearly  two 
months  should  elapse  before  the  news  reached  London.  When 
it  did  come  there  were  no  bounds  to  the  public  delight.  The 
first  news  was  conveyed  to  the  crowd  in  the  streets  by  the 
booming  of  the  guns  from  the  Tower,  and  the  pealing  of  bells 
from  a  score  of  churches.  At  night  the  city  burst  forth  in  a 
blaze  of  illumination.  Before  the  Admiralty  a  vast  crowd 
gathered,  and  "  the  mob  as  usual,"  we  are  told,  "  insisted  upon 
every  person  of  genteel  appearance  pulling  off  their  hats.  Six 
officers  passing  along,  were  ordered  to  pay  the  same  compliment 
to  the  mobility,  and  refusing  to  do  so  the  populace  endeavoured 
to  force  their  hats  off.  The  officers  drew  their  swords  and  some 
persons  were  wounded."  At  the  theatre,  where,  as  we  have 
seen,  Mr.  Kemble  had  been  playing  Zanga  in  The  Revenge, 
nothing  would  do  but  that  the  company  on  the  stage  should 
sing  "  Rule  Britannia."  This  they  did,  the  audience  joining  in 
the  chorus.  Then  they  shouted  for  more,  "  and  the  acclamations 
were  the  loudest  and  most  fervent  we  have  ever  witnessed." 

The  King — George  the  Third,  of  sacred  memory — was  staying 
at  Weymouth,  whither  a  message  was  sent  off  express  in  order 
that  his  Majesty  might  learn  the  glad  tidings  before  he  went 
to  rest.  The  messenger,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  found  his 
Majesty  sated  with  the  excitement  of  celebrations  which  had 
taken  place  a  day  or  two  earlier.  "  The  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  their  Majesties'  eldest  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Wurtembergh 
had  just  hapt,  and  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  all  the  Princesses 
with  a  number  of  the  Nobility  went  to  Maiden  Castle,  near 
Dorchester,  to  see  the  sports  of  the  Country-people  which  were 
not  over  till  late  in  the  afternoon."  These  sports  were  as  manly 
as  they  were  varied.  There  was  a  Cheese  to  be  rolled  down 
the  Hill,  with  a  Prize  to  whoever  stops  it.  A  Pound  of  Tobacco 
to  be  Grinned  for.    There  was  a  Michaelmas-day  Goose  to  be 
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Dived  for ;  a  good  Hat  to  be  Cudgelled  for ;  a  handsome  Hat 
for  the  Boy  most  expert  in  Catching  a  Roll  dipped  in  Treacle 
and  suspended  by  a  String.  There  was  a  Leg  of  Mutton  and 
a  Gallon  of  Porter  to  the  winner  of  a  race  of  100  yards,  in 
Sacks.  There  was  a  good  Hat  to  be  wrestled  for ;  and,  appro- 
priately at  the  end,  a  prize  to  whoever  caught  a  harried  Pig 
by  the  Tail.  How  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  all  the  Princesses 
with  a  number  of  the  Nobility  must  have  laughed  to  see  such 
fun !  After  this  probably  the  news  of  Nelson's  victory  at  the 
Nile  fell  a  little  flat  on  royal  ears.  There  is  unfortunately  no 
record  of  the  manner  in  which  the  King  received  the  news 
— the  paper  leaving  Mr.  Winchester  starting  off  express  for 
Weymouth. 

In  another  part  of  the  paper  there  is  a  single  line  which 
will  bring  the  state  of  the  country  sharply  before  the  mind's  eye. 
Under  the  head  "Price  of  Stocks"  we  find  it  written  Ct  Three 
Per  Cent.  Consols,  50  f  f  §."  To-day,  after  conversion  into 
Two-and-Three-Quarter  Per  Cents.,  they  stand  at  98. 

HENRY  W.  LUCY. 


LAUKENCE  OLIPHANT. 


By  OSWALD  SMITH. 

The  recent  and  unexpected  death  of  Laurence  Oliphant  has 
caused  such  widely  spread  regret,  not  only  among  the  large 
number  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  but  also  among  those 
who  knew  him  only  as  a  brilliant  and  fascinating  writer,  with  a 
reputation  for  holding  somewhat  mystical  religious  views,  that  it 
has  been  thought  that  some  reminiscences  of  him  by  one  who 
knew  him  when  little  more  than  a  boy,  who  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  his  companion  during  a  somewhat  adventurous 
journey  in  days  long  gone  by,  and  who  remained  on  terms  of 
affectionate  intimacy  with  him  for  more  than  thirty-five  years, 
would  not  be  without  interest  to  the  general  public. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  have  been  asked  to  write  a  few  pages 
about  Laurence  Oliphant,  and  my  companionship  with  him :  and 
I  have  agreed  to  do  so,  in  the  hope  that  perhaps  some  particulars 
in  what  I  have  to  say  may  tend  to  give,  to  those  who  had  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  him,  some  idea  of  what  my  friend  was 
like,  especially  in  his  earlier  years ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  it 
is  a  labour  of  love  to  recall  the  association  with  one  of  the  most 
attractive  companions  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 

We  first  became  friends  in  the  early  part  of  1852.  A  near 
relative  of  my  own  had  been  most  intimate  with  Sir  Anthony 
and  Lady  Oliphant  in  Ceylon;  and  when  Sir  Anthony,  on  his 
retirement  from  public  life,  returned  to  England,  his  son  Laurence, 
thus  introduced,  came  as  a  frequent  visitor  to  my  father's  house 
in  Kent. 

He  was  then  about  twenty-three  years  old,  and  was  full  of  the 
energy  and  spirits  which  distinguished  him  through  life.  I  find 
an  entry  in  my  diary  of  that  year :  "  L.  0.  most  popular,  and  a 
very  nice  fellow."  His  dash  and  pluck  were  even  then  excep- 
tional, aud  as  an  instance  of  this  it  may  be  recorded  how,  either 
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that  year  or  soon  after,  he  came  down  when  skating  was  the 
amusement  of  the  hour.  Naturally,  as  Oliphant  had  up  to  that 
time  spent  most  of  his  boyhood  in  Ceylon,  he  had  all  to  learn ; 
hut,  notwithstanding  this,  at  the  end  of  two  days  he  was  a  better 
and  bolder  skater  than  any  of  the  party  :  and  I  can  well  remem- 
ber the  admiration  which  his  almost  reckless  audacity  on  the  ice 
caused — crowned  as  it  was  by  complete  success.  I  can  recall  his 
figure  very  vividly  now  as  he  dashed  rapidly  a  on  the  outside 
edge  backward  "  with  peal  upon  peal  of  his  delightful  laughter — 
the  gayest  of  the  gay. 

Oliphant  paid  us  frequent  visits  that  summer,  and  we  formed 
a  plan  of  taking  a  holiday  together  in  the  early  autumn ;  and  a 
sporting  tour  to  North  Russia  and  Sweden  commended  itself  to 
both  of  us.  We  started  early  in  August  1852,  and,  as  is  recorded 
in  Oliphant's  book,  "  The  Russian  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea,"  our 
destination  was  entirely  altered  by  circumstances.  I  believe  that 
the  abandonment  of  the  projected  journey  to  the  White  Sea,  in 
search  of  salmon  and  bears,  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  both  of  us. 
I  certainly  was  quite  inexperienced  in  such  matters.  I  had 
bought  a  Minie  rifle,  and  had  practised  at  a  target,  with  the  most 
harmless  results  to  the  target.  Oliphant,  although  I  believe  he 
had  shot  a  tiger  or  two  with  J ung  Bahadoor,  in  Nepaul,  was  not 
a  much  better  sportsman  than  myself ;  and  I  can  only  consider 
our  change  of  plan  providential — especially  as  it  led  us  to  a 
spot  which  within  two  37ears  was  to  be  the  scene  of  a  warfare 
unequalled  in  interest  and  magnitude  since  1815. 

Various  causes  effected  the  change  of  plan  above  alluded  to,  but 
I  believe  the  main  one  was,  that  we  found  on  arriving  at  St. 
Petersburg  we  were  too  late  in  the  year  to  go  north  with  any 
chance  of  being  repaid  by  sport.  Oliphant  had  already  been  a 
traveller,  and  had  published  his  Nepaul  excursion  ;  he  was  bitten 
by  the  literary  success  he  had  had ;  and,  although  I  did  not 
realise  it  at  the  time,  doubtless  he  had  a  book  in  view  when  we 
started,  and  did  not  care  much  in  which  direction  our  steps  were 
bent,  so  long  as  he  could  get  good  materials  for  his  projected  work. 

We  had  been  furnished  with  letters  to  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour, 
the  British  ambassador  to  the  Russian  Court ;  from  him  we 
received  kind  hospitality.  Little  did  we  realize  that  at  that 
very  time   he  was  holding   those   interviews  with  the  Czar 
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Nicholas  relative  to  the  "  Sick  Man  "  and  Turkish  affairs,  which 
were  so  faithfully  remembered,  and  caused  such  a  sensation,  when 
published  later,  on  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Russia  and 
England. 

The  most  noteworthy  incident  of  our  stay  at  St.  Petersburg 
was  a  visit  to  the  camp  at  Krasno  Selo,  where  the  autumn 
manoeuvres  were  in  progress  :  we  there  saw  90,000  men  under 
arms.  At  that  time  this  was  considered  a  very  large  number, 
though  it  fades  into  insignificance  if  compared  with  the  enormous 
forces  of  the  present  day.  The  figure  of  the  gigantic  Nicholas  on 
his  white  charger  was  very  conspicuous :  he  looked  as  if  he  might 
live  for  ever,  truly  a  "  divine  figure  of  the  North."  Within  three 
years,  however,  he  was  dead  of  disappointment  and  grief. 

A  dinner  at  the  so-called  English  Club  may  also  be  mentioned. 
It  was  a  curious  scene  :  the  company  was  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  very  tightly-belted,  heavily-epauletted  Russian  officers 
in  uniform — whose  beverage  at  dinner  was  "  half-and-half,"  viz., 
London  porter  and  champagne,  mixed  in  equal  proportions — and 
whose  post-prandial  amusement  was  "  skittles "  in  its  most 
rudimentary  form. 

Bound  for  the  renowned  fair  of  Nijni  Novgorod,  we  started  by 
rail  to  Moscow :  that  in  itself  was  an  event  in  those  days  :  the 
railroad,  the  first  made  in  Russia,  had  only  been  a  few  months 
completed.  There  was  only  one  train  in  twenty -four  hours, 
and  crowds  assembled  to  see  it  start,  as  a  sight. 

At  Moscow  the  usual  visits  to  the  Kremlin  and  other  objects 
of  interest  were  duly  paid,  and,  after  a  few  days'  stay,  we  went 
on  by  coach  to  NijnL  This  was  an  affair  of  forty-eight  hours, 
and  only  presented  the  ordinary  incidents  of  delays  from  bad 
roads,  mud,  etc.  We  were  both  disappointed  by  the  great  fair, 
about  which  we  had  heard  so  much.  Costumes  were  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence,  and  we  were  not  sorry  to  embark  on 
a  tug  steamer  on  the  broad  Volga  on  our  way  south.  Ignorant 
as  we  both  were  of  the  Russian  language,  we  had  endeavoured  to 
engage  a  travelling-servant,  but  without  success ;  and  we  looked 
forward  with  something  like  apprehension  to  the  difficulties  that 
might  arise,  when  we  found  ourselves  quite  in  the  wilds.  It  may 
give  some  idea  of  Oliphant's  sanguine  and  imaginative  character 
to  record  that  his  plan  for  future  proceedings  was  to  disembark 
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on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga  at  Tsaritsin,  not  far  from  Astra- 
can,  to  engage  horses  there  and  gallop  over  the  "  Don  Cossack 
Steppe,"  four  hundred  miles,  to  Taganrog  on  the  Azov  Sea.  This 
seemed  a  most  delightful  plan,  but  (to  me)  a  little  visionary,  as 
indeed  was  soon  proved. 

Our  voyage  down  the  Volga  lasted  nearly  three  weeks,  and, 
though  tedious,  was  an  interesting  experience :  either  we  or  some 
of  the  barges  we  towed  were  often  aground  on  the  shifting  river 
sand-banks,  and  thus  we  encountered  frequent  delays.  We  had 
periodical  stoppages  to  take  in  our  timber  fuel ;  and  I  can  still 
recall  the  picturesque  night  scenes,  when,  by  the  light  of  bonfires, 
hundreds  of  peasants,  male  and  female,  mustered  on  the  banks , 
and  carried  logs  of  wood  on  board  with  indescribable  noise  and 
turmoil. 

Kazan,  as  oriental  in  aspect  as  Moscow,  possessing  also  a  fine 
Kremlin,  and  the  picturesquely  wooded  banks  of  the  Volga,  north 
of  Samara,  were  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  our  river  voyage  ; 
although  the  grandeur  of  the  stream  itself,  which  from  its  great 
breadth  was  often  more  like  a  lake  than  a  river,  was  ever  an 
object  of  admiration  to  us. 

We  left  the  Volga  at  Doubovka ;  and  here  Oliphant  was  taken 
very  ill,  and  I  believe  his  career  had  a  narrow  escape  of  coming 
to  an  untimely  end.  With  his  usual  pluck,  however,  he  fought 
through  it,  and  by  means  of  a  little  Latin  we  managed  to  pro- 
cure the  necessary  medicines  from  the  local  chemist.  But  no 
horses  were  to  be  had,  and  the  plan  of  riding  across  the  Steppe 
was  proved  to  be  entirely  impracticable ;  in  fact,  the  situation  was 
as  described  in  the  following  doggerel  from  a  contemporary 
poem  : — 

"  And  once  more  embarking  on  Volga's  broad  stream, 
I'll  talk  over  with  Oliphant  scheme  after  scheme : 
How  we  will  descend  to  far-famed  Astracan, 
And  thence  gallop  over  the  Steppe,  if  we  can  ; 
Again  I'll  condole  with  that  same  Oliphant 
When,  on  making  enquiry,  we  find  that  we  can't." 

The  alternative  of  the  visionary  Cossack  horses  was,  a  tumble- 
down old  tarantas,  a  sort  of  open  carriage,  with  shaky  wheels, 
which  required  much  patching  up  en  route.  This  we  had  to 
purchase,  and  to  face  the  project  of  posting  the  long  distance  to 
Taganrog.    The  journey  was  accomplished  in  four  or  five  days, 
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travelling  day  and  night,  and  with  but  few  delays  or  obstacles, 
the  weather  being  exceptionally  favourable.  In  rainy  weather, 
and  the  sea  of  mud  produced  by  it,  the  trajet  would  have  been 
most  difficult,  as  the  numerous  ravines  and  watercourses  were 
not  bridged ;  and  it  was  necessary  many  times  daily  to  descend 
into  them,  and  mount  the  opposite  side.  During  the  whole  of 
this  tedious  journey  I  can  well  remember  the  unvarying  high 
spirits  of  my  companion  ;  he  was  never  discouraged  by  stoppage 
or  delay,  and  was  continually  bursting  forth  into  snatches  of  song. 
Once,  however,  the  Yamtchik,  or  driver,  upset  Oliphant's  usual 
good-humour — I  forget  in  what  way, — and  the  consequence  was 
that  a  revolver  was  directly  held  to  the  unfortunate  man's  head : 
a  very  harmless  proceeding  in  reality,  as  the  weapon  w^as  not 
loaded,  nor  had  he,  I  think,  any  ammunition  for  it.  Many  a 
pleasant  tea  we  had  together  when  the  bright  Somovar  was 
brought  to  us  at  the  posting  houses :  and  that  delicious  beverage 
was  brewed,  which,  mahogany  in  colour,  with  its  slice  of  lemon 
floating  on  it,  and  drunk  out  of  glasses,  looks  to  many  as  it  did 
to  me,  when  I  first  saw  it  on  the  Baltic  steamer,  like  a  tumbler 
of  hot  punch.  It  is,  however,  most  excellent,  and  recuperative 
in  its  effects,  and  morning,  noon,  and  night  was  it  welcomed 
by  us. 

After  our  arrival  at  Taganrog,  Mr.  Carruthers,  the  British 
Consul  there,  from  whom  we  received  much  kindness,  assured  us 
that  we  were  not  only  fortunate  in  having  accomplished  our 
journey  with  so  little  delay,  but  that,  ignorant  as  we  were  of  the 
language,  we  were  lucky  to  have  arrived  at  all. 

The  next  experience  was,  a  few  days'  voyage  across  the  shallow 
waters  of  the  Azov  Sea  in  a  sailing  vessel  (where  our  only  food 
was  coffee,  excellent  caviare,  and  biscuits),  whose  speed  averaged 
only  about  four  miles  an  hour.  Thus  we  were  brought  to  Kertch, 
a  town  destined  within  two  years  from  that  time  to  be  the  scene  of 
warlike  operations  between  Russia  and  the  allied  fleets  of  France 
and  England. 

Arrived  in  the  Crimea,  of  course  our  principal  object  was  to 
visit  Sebastopol,  which  had  then  a  sort  of  mysterious  reputation, 
as  the  point  whence  Russia  was  threatening  Turkey ;  and  to  see 
the  Black  Sea  fleet.  The  Czar  was  daily  expected,  and  there  was 
talk  of  a  naval  review.    We  were  told  that  no  strangers  were 
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allowed  to  enter  the  town,  or  to  see  the  fleet :  it  need  hardly  be 
added  that  this  alleged  prohibition  at  once  decided  Oliphant  to  go 
there  at  all  hazards;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  opposition 
or  difficulty  whatever  was  encountered  in  the  undertaking. 

From  Kertch  we  made  an  interesting  detour  by  Simferopol, 
whence  we  ascended  the  Tchatir-Dagh,  the  highest  point  of  the 
Crimean  mountains,  to  Aloushta  ;  and  thence  we  drove  along 
the  southern  coast  by  Yalta  to  Sebastopol.  The  road  was  high 
above  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  rivalled  the  Italian 
Corniche  in  beauties  of  scenery.  Leaving  Balaclava,  which,  two 
years  later,  was  crowded  with  European  fleets,  to  the  left,  we 
drove  straight  into  Sebastopol;  saw  the  much  vaunted  fleet, 
destined  not  long  after  to  sink  beneath  the  very  waves  on  which  it 
was  then  so  proudly  riding;  and  admired  the  unrivalled  harbour. 

Thence  our  journey  took  us  to  the  old  Tartar  capital,  Bagtche- 
Serai,  which  at  that  time  was,  and  probably  is  now,  entirely 
oriental  in  its  character  and  customs.  Our  stay  there,  and  the 
excursions  to  the  deserted  Jewish  village,  Tchufut-Kale,  and 
burying-ground  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  elsewhere,  are  fully 
described  in  Oliphant's  book,  *  The  Russian  Shores,"  and  I  will 
only  say  here  that  we  should  have  been  well  repaid  for  our  long 
journey  and  fatigues,  had  we  beheld  nothing  else  than  the  most 
interesting  and  completely  oriental  scenes,  which  we  explored  in 
the  centre  of  the  Crimea. 

A  long  ride,  through  forests  and  over  mountains,  brought  us 
back  to  Yalta,  whence  we  went  by  steamer  to  Odessa.  Our  home- 
ward route  was  up  the  Danube.  The  vessels  then  gave  miserable 
accommodation,  hence  much  complaining  was  heard  among  the 
passengers ;  of  these  malcontents  Oliphant  was  of  course  the 
ringleader,  and  he  was  much  pleased  and  excited  by  a  kind  of 
semi-arrest  to  which  he  was  subjected  at  one  of  our  stopping- 
places.  We  had  to  hurry  back,  via  Vienna  and  Germany,  in  order 
to  save  the  commencement  of  term,  for  Oliphant  was  then  reading 
for  the  Scotch  bar. 

The  interest  of  this  tour  was  greatly  increased  by  subsequent 
events,  and  when  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea  was  projected  in  the 
spring  of  1854,  the  only  Englishmen  that  could  be  found  who  had 
visited  Sebastopol  were  Oliphant  and  his  companion.  Ourselves, 
our  journals  and  sketches,  were  all  summoned  to  the  War  Office, 
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and  Lord  de  Ros  and  Colonel  Matson  picked  our  brains  as  well  as 
they  could.  "  Sebastopol  has  no  land  defences  in  the  south," — that 
was  the  burden  of  our  song ;  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  an  assault  might  have  been  made  on  that  side  directly  on 
arriving  there,  after  the  flank  march,  at  the  end  of  September  1854, 
before  Todleben  had  begun  his  system  of  earthworks.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  doubtful  whether  the  long  siege,  protracted  as  it  was  for 
so  many  months,  did  not  weaken  Russia  more  than  the  immediate 
capture  of  her  great  Black  Sea  stronghold  would  have  done.  The 
siege,  to  repel  which  men  and  stores  and  guns  had  to  be  supplied 
without  the  help  of  railways,  at  that  vast  distance  from  head- 
quarters, was  like  a  sore  in  a  man's  heel,  and  must  have  drained 
the  body  politic  of  its  very  life  blood. 

The  success  of  Oliphant's  published  account  of  the  tour,  of 
which  a  short  resume  has  been  given  above,  was  undeniable ;  and, 
doubtless,  stimulated  him  to  further  adventures  and  literary  efforts. 
His  delight  was  as  much  in  his  pen  as  in  active  employment,  and 
he  told  me,  more  than  once,  that  he  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  he  was  writing. 

He  read,  as  I  have  said,  for  the  Scotch  bar ;  and  during  some 
years  we  only  met  after  long  intervals — indeed,  we  never  lived 
together  again ;  but  when  we  did  meet  it  was  always  on  the 
most  cordial  and  affectionate  terms.  I  saw  him  on  his  return 
from  Japan;  he  then  thought  he  should  never  recover  the  use 
of  his  injured  arm,  but  a  year  afterwards  all  bad  effects  had 
disappeared. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  Oliphant's  life  was  that 
of  the  Franco-German  War.  We  were  sitting  together  in  the 
shade  of  an  oak-tree  in  a  country  park,  on  a  lovely  day  in  early 
July  1870,  when  the  paper  containing  the  news  of  the  first  guns 
fired  in  that  bloody  war  was  handed  to  him.  "  So  the  devil  has 
entered  into  them,"  said  he.  There  was,  of  course,  no  keeping 
him  in  a  quiet  "country  park"  after  this.  Ere  long  we  heard  of 
him  in  the  thick  of  the  battles,  and  surely  nothing  more  original 
was  ever  imagined  than  his  way  of  performing  his  duties  as  war 
correspondent.  His  own  words  to  me  were  :  "  I  hired  a  fly,  drove 
in  front  of  the  German  armies  a  few  miles  ahead,  and  when 
there  was  to  be  a  fight,  I  went  up  the  nearest  church  tower  and 
watched  it." 
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As  the  mystic  element  in  Oliphant's  mind  gradually  prevailed 
over  all  others  and  was  pre-eminent  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
life,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  record  that,  during  his  Russian 
journey,  I  do  not  remember  his  showing  any  tendency  of  that 
nature,  either  in  character  or  conversation.  To  the  best  of  my 
belief  it  first  showed  itself  after  the  death  of  his  father ;  this 
took  place  very  suddenly.  Oliphant  was  deeply  attached  to  Sir 
Anthony,  who  was  a  man  of  keen  intellect  and  strong  common 
sense.  He  was  devoted  to  his  brilliant  son,  and  quite  recognized  his 
ability ;  but,  I  have  been  told,  was  a  little  uneasy  at  his  so-called 
"  flightiness."  There  was  the  strongest  mutual  affection  between 
the  two ;  and  Oliphant  told  me  that,  after  his  father's  death,  his 
most  earnest  efforts  were  directed  towards  discovering  a  mode  of 
communication  between  his  father  in  the  world  of  spirits  and 
himself,  and  that  he  had  utterly  failed  in  the  attempt.  I  remem- 
ber also  going  with  him  to  the  seances  of  a  then  fashionable 
American  medium  (I  think  Hayden  was  her  name),  where  the 
ordinary  rapping  and  spelling  out  replies  were  exhibited;  the 
success  was  limited,  and  the  details,  which  I  could  give,  are  not 
worth  recording.  Oliphant  did  not  seem  much  impressed  by  them. 
Nor  do  I  think  that  he  long  dallied  with  this  kind  of  manifesta- 
tions ;  indeed,  he  said  that  he  soon  passed  beyond  them,  and  warned 
others  against  them.  He  believed  himself  to  be  in  personal  com- 
munication with  a  much  Higher  Power,  as  is  siguified  by  his  lines 
from  "  Sympneumata  "  : — 

"  When  he  by  effort  of  his  own, 

The  painful  pilgrimage  has  trod, 
At  last  he  finds  himself  alone 

With  Nature,  and  with  Nature's  God." 

So  little  advanced  was  he  then  (1854)  in  such  matters,  that  I 
remember  his  mesmerizing  a  young  lady  at  an  evening  party; 
and,  the  usual  effects  having  been  produced,  his  being  utterly 
unable  to  release  her  from  the  influence  which  he  had  obtained 
over  her :  the  scene  was  rather  painful,  both  to  himself,  and  others 
who  were  present. 

In  later  years,  when  brought  into  contact,  we  both  rather 
avoided  such  subjects :  he  professed,  to  others,  to  wish  to  leave 
me  and  mine  in  what  he  called  "the  happiness  of  our  belief"; 
whilst  I  must  say,  in  agreement  with  what  others  have  lately 
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written  on  this  subject,  that  I  could  but  dimly  understand  his 
explanation,  when  occasionally  given,  of  his  own  discoveries. 
Discoveries,  I  advisedly  say :  for  he  used  to  say  that  by  the 
discipline  he  had  undergone,  he  had  discovered  a  secret  which 
would  put  an  end  to  sin  and  its  consequences,  to  sorrow,  and 
even  death  itself. 

Some  four  or  five  years  ago  he  was  staying  with  me,  and  I 
begged  him  not  to  delay  the  publication  of  this  secret.  "  You 
may  die,"  I  said,  "  without  disclosing  it — we  are  all  getting  old." 
His  reply  was,  "  I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  shall  die  at  all." 

And  it  was  not  far  otherwise  when  I  saw  him  on  his  bed  of 
sickness  late  in  1888,  at  the  house  of  his  kind  friend  Mrs.  Walker, 
where  he  had  been  taken  ill.  Though  pronounced  by  his  doctor  to 
be  suffering  under  a  mortal  disease,  he  refused  to  admit  this. 
His  wonderful  pluck  and  energy,  combined,  I  suppose,  with  the 
feeling  that  he  had  yet  work  to  do,  seemed  almost  to  keep  him 
alive.  He  said  he  had  "  life  poured  into  him  "  by  the  contact  of 
the  hands  of  his  newly- wedded  wife,  who  nursed  him  with  great 
devotion ;  and  that  doctors  were  as  ignorant  of  the  means  of 
sustaining  and  prolonging  life,  as  they  confessedly  were  of  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  life  itself. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  Oliphant  after  his  restless,  and,  it 
may  be  almost  said,  homeless  life,  passing,  towards  its  close,  a 
few  happy  years  in  a  home  of  his  own  at  Haifa,  a  place  whose 
perfect  repose  and  lovely  climate  must  have  been  very  soothing 
and  refreshing  to  him.  He  had  obtained  considerable  influence 
over  the  inhabitants,  and,  indeed,  had  established  almost  a 
patriarchal  despotism.  Some  near  relatives  of  my  own  were 
kindly  received  by  him  there  in  March  1887,  and  their  account 
of  the  visit  is  very  interesting.  Rides  and  drives  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mount  Carmel,  visits  to  the  neighbouring  ruins,  fishing  in  the 
Kishon,  and  shooting  along  the  banks  of  that  stream,  were  the 
pleasures  that  Oliphant  provided.  These,  combined  with  the 
kindest  and  ablest  arrangements  for  their  further  progress  to 
Damascus  and  Baalbec,  sent  my  friends  away  full  of  gratitude  to 
the  recluse  of  Haifa,  whose  ever  cheery  companionship  had  made 
their  stay  so  agreeable.  Many  friends  visited  him  at  Haifa, 
among  others  Gordon,  shortly  before  his  last  journey  to  Khar- 
toum ;  and  Oliphant' s  words  to  me,  in  telling  me  of  this  visit, 
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were,  "  People  would  have  been  amused  to  have  seen  us  two 
illustrious  maniacs  conferring  together."  At  Haifa,  of  course,  as 
elsewhere,  his  principal  occupation  was  his  pen.  I  had  always 
urged  him  to  write  "  his  life  "  as  the  most  interesting  subject 
he  could  treat  of,  with  its  wonderful  changes  of  scene  and 
employment,  so  full  of  excitement  and  variety :  evenings  tete-a-tete 
with  Lord  Palmerston  at  Broadlands,  of  which  I  know  there 
were  many ;  companionship  with  Omar  Pasha  and  Garibaldi ; 
conversations  with  Bismarck  ; — what  could  be  more  attractive  ? 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  "  hidden  years  "  in  America,  of  which  the 
details  will  now  probably  never  be  known.  I  had  it  in  his  own 
writing  that  the  outcome  of  this  suggestion  was  the  papers  on 
"Moss  from  a  "Rolling  Stone,"  published  in  Blackwood,  and,  I^think, 
afterwards  collected  in  "  Episodes  of  a  Life  of  Adventure." 
Then  came  the  two  mystic  works,  "  Sympneumata "  and 
"  Scientific  Religion,"  which  were  the  last  products  of  his  pen : 
in  which  he  said  he  gave  to  the  public  the  best  he  had  to  give, 
and  the  last ;  and  so  indeed  it  was. 

Looking  back  upon  Laurence  Oliphant,  and  what  may  be 
termed  my  somewhat  spasmodic  intercourse  with  him,  I  would 
rather  recollect  him  as  one  of  the  most  unworldly,  guileless,  and 
attractive  men  I  have  ever  known,  than  as  the  brilliant  author, 
traveller,  and  adventurer.  Of  course  I  use  this  last  word  in  its 
best  sense. 

Had  he  stuck  to  the  Scotch  bar  in  1853,  or,  later  on,  to  the 
British  Parliament,  he  might  no  doubt  have  risen  to  eminence  in 
either,  or  both ;  but  he  was  essentially  an  excitable  man,  fond  of 
amusement,  very  impulsive,  and  averse  to  any  restraint.  He 
must  go  wherever  the  interest  of  the  moment  lay — must  see  the 
hero  of  the  hour ;  and  so  it  was,  that  he  became  the  stormy 
petrel  of  political  events :  where  there  was  turmoil,  revolution, 
excitement,  there  was  Oliphant  to  be  found.  He  had  ample 
opportunities  and  special  means  of  making  money  at  many 
periods  of  his  life — especially  during  one  of  his  residences  in 
America — but  he  utterly  despised  and  was  careless  of  such  things. 

He  once  wrote  to  me  at  great  length  on  some  large  financial 
operation,  the  carrying  out  of  which  would  not  have  put  one 
penny  into  his  pocket ;  but  the  excitement  and  interest 
attendant  on  it  were  quite  enough  for  him.    Another  of  his 
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projects,  which  would  have  been  equally  unprofitable  to  him 
personally,  but  which,  from  its  strangeness,  he  was  at  one  time 
keen  about,  was  a  proposed  publication  of  the  Times  simul- 
taneously in  French  and  English  at  Paris  and  London.  I  told 
him  that  I  thought  the  English  residents  in  Paris  would  much 
prefer  their  long-loved  Galignani.  His  idea  did  not  find  favour 
at  head-quarters. 

There  never  was  a  man  so  indifferent  about  money.  One 
anecdote  will  give  some  proof  of  this.  He  came  one  day  to  a 
bank  in  London,  and  asked  for  a  box  that  he  had  long  ago 
deposited  there,  and  which  he  believed  to  contain  valuable 
securities  and  important  papers.  The  box  was  brought;  he 
had  no  key,  and  there  was  none  in  the  possession  of  the  custo- 
dians of  the  box.  It  was  therefore  broken  open.  What  were  the 
contents  ?  A  battered  old  meerschaum  pipe,  and  nothing  more. 
And  what  were  the  results  of  this  discovery  on  Oliphant  ?  Not 
any  expression  of  disappointment  or  regret,  but  peal  upon  peal 
of  that  delightful  and  infectious  laughter,  which  all  who  knew 
him  will  ever  connect  with  the  personality  of  Laurence  Oliphant. 

He  was  ever  welcome  at  that  bank,  not  only  to  the  writer  of 
these  lines,  but  to  all  those  there  whom  he  had  made  his  friends 
by  his  delightful,  guileless,  and  attractive  nature ;  and  so  it  was 
everywhere.  Troops  of  friends  and  no  enemies  were  ever  his 
entourage. 

I  should  suppose  that  the  happiest  .years  of  Oliphant's  life 
were  those  subsequent  to  his  first  marriage — especially  the  later 
ones  spent  with  his  charming  wife;  in  ^Palestine.  I  think  he 
knew  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  true  meanings  of  the  words — 
Rest  and  Home.  Just  before  he  started^.for  his  winter  in  Egypt, 
where  he  wrote  "The  Land  of  Khemi,"  in  the  rose-gardens  of 
the  palace,  which  had  been  lent  himj  by  the  Khedive,  I  went  to 
wish  him  farewell  at  his  old  lodgings  ;in  Half  Moon  Street, 
and  found  him  with  Mrs.  Oliphant.  It  was  delightful  to  see  them 
together.  She  wrasso  bright,  spirituelle,  and  uncommon,  with  her 
slight  (acquired)  American  accent.  One-  could  see  at  once  that 
they  were  thoroughly  congenial  sympathetic  spirits — and  it  is 
sad  to  remember  how  short  that  happy  union! was,  and  that  now 
they  have  both  departed. 

On  his  return  to  England,  after  his  great  loss,  I  saw  him  at 
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the  Athenaeum,  when  he  was  preparing  "  Sympneumata  "  for  the 
press.  He  then  said  that  his  wife  was  by  his  side,  and  that 
there  was  practically  no  separation  between  them ;  it  was  just 
as  if  she  were  alive,  and  with  him  as  before. 

He  came  to  us  for  a  day  or  two  before  leaving  for  Haifa,  in  the 
end  of  1886.  We  thought  him  much  aged,  and  that  the  extra- 
ordinarily exciting  life  he  had  led  was  beginning  to  tell  upon 
his  physique,  though  not  on  his  elastic  spirits.  He  was  short  of 
breath,  and  bent,  and,  as  he  walked  about,  with  his  large  eyes 
and  long  grey  beard,  he  might  have  been  taken  for  an  ideal 
picture  of  the  "  Ancient  Mariner  " ;  and  indeed  he  had  almost  as 
wonderful  a  tale  to  tell !  One  of  the  younger  generation  called 
him  a  the  Wizard,"  and  truly  a  kindly  Wizard  he  was,  beloved 
by  young  and  old,  longing  with  all  his  heart  to  bring  good  gifts 
to  men,  at  the  cost  of  his  own  toil  and  self-sacrifice.  He  was 
then  full  of  the  developments  of  the  power  of  healing  that  he 
thought  he  possessed.  He  read  to  us  a  large  correspondence 
from  those  who  were  in  communication  with  him  about  their 
ailments  (which,  I  may  say  in  passing,  he  seemed  to  attribute 
mainly  to  demoniac  possession),  and  was  fully  alive  to  the 
humorous  points  that  could  not  but  occasionally  arise;  and  in 
that,  the  last  evening  that  we  ever  spent  together,  it  is  pleasant 
to  remember  that  his  laugh  was  as  cheery  and  his  conversation 
as  interesting  as  ever. 

To  conclude :  Oliphant  was  never  known,  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  to  speak  unkindly  of  any  one ;  and  so  it  is,  now 
that  he  has  been  taken  from  us  in  the  prime  of  his  power 
and  influence,  that  there  appears  to  be  but  one  feeling  and  one 
language  in  reference  to  him.  We  all  grieve  that  we  shall  not 
see  that  pleasant  presence  again,  that  we  shall  hear  that 
delightful  laugh  no  more,  and  that  the  companionship,  of  which 
the  memory  is  so  sweet,  is  now  a  memory  only,  and  nothing 
more. 

OSWALD  SMITH. 
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(A  SUGGESTION.) 
By  GEORGE  SOMES  LAY  ARB. 

Great  and  pestilential  is  the  nonsense  talked  by  candid  friends, 
whose  gratis  advice  is  always  ready  on  their  tongue-tips,  as  to  the 
economic  advantages  of  life  in  the  suburbs. 

Foolish  middle-class  Darby  has  married  foolish  middle-class 
Joan  on  something  less  than  a  pound  a  day. 

"  Oh,  you  dear,  delightful,  sentimental,  unpractical  young 
things,"  cries  Mrs.  Candour,  "you  must  take  a  little  house  at 
Norwood,  or  Blackheath,  or  Muswell  Hill,  or  Highgate  ;  you  can 
live  there  on  £300  a  year  in  just  as  good  style  as  you  could  on 
£500  a  year  in  town." 

And  so  our  devoted  young  couple  is  forthwith  started  with  the 
notion  that  the  most  important  consideration  is  how  to  make  the 
greatest  show  with  their  £300  a  year. 

Darby  has  a  £200  secretaryship.  On  this,  with  an  added 
parental  £50  per  annum,  a  bachelor  life  in  "  diggings,"  with 
half-crown  dinners  at  the  club  and  an  annual  new  silk  hat, 
has  been  easy,  if  not  luxurious.  The  independent,  readily- 
satisfied  life  of  a  middle-class  young  man  has  been  his. 

Joan,  loving  neat  gloves,  dainty  shoes,  and  smart  hosiery,  has 
always  slightly  overdrawn  her  £50  allowance.  Since  leaving 
school  the  fascinating  rechauffe's  of  the  lending  library  have  stimu- 
lated her  mind,  whilst  the  daily  shopping  or  park  saunter,  and 
the  mazy  dance  have  exercised  her  body. 

These  are  the  two  ordinary  middle-class  creatures,  who,  joining 
hearts  and  hands,  have,  swearing  allegiance  whether  for  better  or 
for  worse,  entered  for  life's  "  doubles."  Financially,  at  least,  it  is 
likely  to  be  for  worse.    Joan's  father  will  settle  £50  per  annum 
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on  his  daughter,  as  equivalent  to  her  former  allowance,  but  as  to 
her  board  and  lodging  paid  by  him  hitherto,  that  must  make  a 
hole  in  Mr.  Darby's  £250. 

Now,  is  it  or  is  it  not  true  that,  for  such  an  impecunious 
couple,  who  do  not  care  for  style,  or  rather  cannot  afford  to  care 
for  it,  life  is  cheaper  in  the  suburbs  than  in  the  town  ? 

If  it  is  not  true,  then  surely  it  is  high  time  that  the  fallacy 
were  exploded,  for  who  can  doubt  which  is  the  pleasanter 
for  a  luxuriously  brought  up,  healthy-minded,  poor  couple  ? 

Man  made  the  town,  God  made  the  country,  but  the  jerry- 
builder  made  the  cheap  suburbs ;  and  for  insanitary,  tawdry 
vulgarity,  and  aping  of  what  he  calls  style,  commend  me  to  the 
latter  gentleman. 

Not  one  brass  farthing  must  our  three-hundred-pound  couple 
pay  for  style.  Indeed,  the  meretricious  adornment  of  the  sub- 
urban villa  would  be  dear  at  the  price.  The  pocket  is  the  right 
place  for  poor  people's  pride.  Like  an  eye-glass,  its  parade 
increases  expense  in  every  department.  Let  Darby  married  take 
to  spectacles,  if  he  is  really  short-sighted,  and  he  will  find  it  a 
wonderful  cheapener  of  things. 

Again,  leaving  out  of  the  question  the  structural  horrors  of  the 
ordinary  cheap  suburban  villa,  by  such  a  voluntary  exile  our 
couple  cut  themselves  off,  for  good  and  all,  from  all  their  friends. 
Not  once  in  a  blue  moon  will  a  friend  they  really  care  for  show 
his  nose,  and,  if  he  does,  never  again !  If  friends  are  a  sine  qua 
non,  they  must  be  culled  from  the  neighbours,  who,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred,  live  there  because  they  can  get  a  penny- 
worth of  style  for  a  halfpenny.  We  can  but  wish  them  joy  of 
such  intimates,  and  regret  that  we  are  more  hardly  satisfied. 

But  say  Joan  is  fastidious  as  we,  just  think  of  the  nine  blessed 
hours  of  every  day  with  only  her  maid-of-all-work  to  talk  to.  In 
time,  of  course,  babies  may,  or  may  not,  set  in.  If  the  former,  the 
accompaniment  will  be  cheeseparing  and  discontent;  if  the  latter, 
life  will  grow  a  dreary  monotone,  for  the  joys  of  cheap  pretension 
are  found  to  be  exhaustible. 

What  more  certain  climate  for  moral  stagnation,  what  compost 
more  fostering  to  the  smallest  seeds  of  viciousness  ? 

Do  you,  too,  know  the  dull  insensibility  to  the  movement  of 
things,  ever  present  in  such  semi-genteel  dwellers  ?    The  trail  of 
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the  jerry-builder  is  over  them  all.  To  the  anthropologist  the  signs 
are  unmistakable. 

But  it  being  axiomatic  that  town  life  is  better  than  suburban, 
if  as  cheap  or  cheaper,  this  latter  must  be  here  our  chief  concern. 

My  position  is  that  town  life  is  the  cheaper,  which  is  demon- 
strable in  a  few  lines  by  a  few  figures.  Speaking  generally,  rents 
decrease  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  London's  centre. 
Conversely,  cost  of  travelling  increases  in  proportion  to  such 
distance.  Ergo,  if  within  walking  distance  of  our  work,  we  are 
at  liberty  to  add  to  our  town  rental  the  sum  we  should  expend 
yearly  in  travelling  to  and  from  our  suburban  castle. 

On  a  £300  income,  £30  is  generally  regarded  as  a  proper  sum 
for  rent.  Add  to  this  £10,  a  fair  average  sum  for  a  season  ticket 
into  the  suburbs,  and  we  have  £40  for  a  town  house. 

But,  it  is  at  once  asked,  are  such  houses  to  be  got,  in  which  a 
luxuriously  brought  up  couple  would  find  life  endurable  ? 

The  answer  is  that  there  are  scores  of  such.  An  eminent  firm 
of  house  agents  tell  of  them  even  within  two  minutes'  walk  of 
Kensington  High  Street  Station,  whilst  in  the  London  faubourgs 
they  abound — good  six-roomed  and  eight-roomed  houses,  not, 
indeed,  much  to  look  at  outwardly,  but  with  inside  comfort, 
fit  and  solid. 

A  schedule  of  expenditure,  proportioned  to  a  £40  rental,  will 
show  what  considerable  things  can  be  done  with  economy,  but 
without  style,  on  £300  a  year. 

The  household  consists  of  husband  and  wife  and  one  child,  with 
a  first-rate  general  servant. 


£  e. 

Bent   40  0 

Rates,  gas  and  taxes   16  0 

Coals   10  0 

Food— Butcher   22  0 

Baker   710 

Dairyman                                                      .  14  0 

Grocer   180 

Greengrocer   7  0 

Poulterer  an  1  fishmonger   5  0 

Wages   180 

Dress — Wife  and  child   25  0 

Husband   16  0 

Washing   12  0 

Doctor  and  chemist   10  0 

25  A 
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£  s. 

Travelling   10  0 

Local  travelling   7  0 

Stamps   2  10 

Stationery,  books,  etc   3  10 

Pleasures,  presents,  etc  .  11  0 

Wine   50 

House  repairs   100 

Balance   27  10 


Total  £300  0 


It  must  not  be  forgotten  in  this  connection  that,  from  lack  of 
competition,  food  in  the  suburbs  is  notoriously  dearer  than  in  the 
town. 

Finally,  to  give  vent  to  a  suggestion. 

Flats  we  know,  lodgings  we  have  all  endured,  and  householding 
is  the  only  other  alternative,  for  "  chummery  "  has  not  yet  been 
acclimatized. 

Fourier  had  a  glimpse  of  it,  but,  with  his  phalansteries,  has 
retired  into  the  limbo  of  the  almost  forgotten. 

But  let  us  not  despair,  for  the  Anglo-Indian  and  his  "  chum- 
mery "  is  a  living  fact.    Can  we  not  filch  a  leaf  from  his  book  ? 

In  Calcutta,  where  there  are  large  houses  and  expensive, 
highest  officials,  and  of  irreproachable  social  position,  with  wives 
and  families,  "  chum  "  for  the  four  months  of  the  Viceregal  season, 
November  to  March.  Business  men,  employed  there  permanently, 
do  so  for  the  whole  year. 

Two  families,  intimate  and  congenial,  join  in  taking  one  large 
house.  Expenses  are  shared,  and  the  system  works  admirably 
and  pleasantly.  Details  of  the  domestic  economy  of  course  vary, 
but  the  general  arrangements  are  on  a  common  plan.  One  actual 
example  will  be  sufficient  indication. 

A.,  with  wife  and  family,  can  only  get  a  house  too  big  for  him. 
An  arrangement  is  made  with  the  B.'s  that  they  shall  have 
sleeping  rooms,  with  mutual  use  of  the  reception  rooms,  that 
meals  shall  be  had  together,  and  that  expenses  of  the  common 
establishment  shall  be  equally  divided.  Inferior  servants,  the 
"  sweepers "  or  "  mehters,"  who  do  the  ordinary  housemaids' 
work,  and  the  "  bhisties,"  who  fetch  the  water  in  "  mussiks," 
those  wondrous  skin-bags  which  retain  the  various  shapes  of 
their  pristine  wearers,  form  part  of  this  common  establishment. 
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Extra  servants,  such  as  u  bearers  "  for  the  children,  or  "  boys  "  as 
they  call  them  in  Bombay,  "  khan-samas  "  or  stewards,  and  "  khit- 
magars  "  or  table  servants,  are  hired  and  paid  for  separately, 
according  as  each  family  requires  them.  Besides  the  several  bed- 
rooms and  nurseries,  each  head  has  his  own  "  dafta,"  or  private 
office  for  transaction  of  business. 

Now  this  is  a  system  which  is  found  workable  and  pleasant 
amongst  persons  not  hindered  in  any  way  by  poverty  from 
setting  up  separate  establishments  if  they  choose.  Why  should 
such  a  system  be  any  way  less  possible  in  London  than  in 
Calcutta  or  Bombay  ? 

Bloomsbury  abounds  in  fine  houses,  with  rents,  considering 
their  size,  ridiculously  small. 

There  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  two  couples,  with  a  joint 
income  of  £600  per  annum,  should  not  live  together  there,  a  com- 
fortable, nay,  almost  a  luxurious,  life.  Accessible  to  all  their 
friends  in  Kensington,  Bayswater,  even  Belgravia,  surrounded  by 
the  inexhaustible  advantages,  and  a  part  of  the  life  of,  our  won- 
derful metropolis,  what  is  to  hinder  them  from  a  real  satisfactory 
experience  of  life,  compared  with  which  semi-gentility  in  the 
suburbs  were  nothing  less  than  a  lively  death  and  burial  ? 

GEORGE  SOMES  LA. YARD. 
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By  E.  ST  A  CHAN  MORGAN. 

Away  in  a  secluded  valley  in  the  Apennines,  far  out  of  the  track 
of  steam  or  tourist,  lies  the  little  village  of  Castagnolo.  Baedeker 
knows  it  not,  Murray  does  not  mention  it,  yet  the  hamlet  has 
charms  of  its  own  that  you  might  find  it  hard  to  match  in  many 
places  which  no  self-respecting  tourist  can  venture  to  leave  un- 
visited.  The  lower  slopes  of  the  hills  on  both  sides  of  this  valley 
are  covered  with  luxuriant  chestnut  trees,  and  as  the  summer 
breeze  wanders  along,  wafting  down  to  the  parched  plains  below  a 
breath  of  coolness  from  the  lofty  mountains  that  tower  behind, 
you  hear  everywhere  the  musical  murmur  of  the  rustling  leaves 
like  the  moaning  of  a  distant  sea.  Here  and  there,  where  tiny 
hamlets  cling  to  the  mountain  side,  the  campanile  of  a  church  may 
be  seen,  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  grey-slated  roofs,  piercing 
through  the  thick  foliage ;  and  within  a  stone's  throw  of  it  gleams 
the  whitewashed  walls  of  the  campo  santo,  where  for  many 
centuries  the  villagers  have  buried  their  dead.  More  thickly 
dotted  are  the  small  clearings  round  the  upland  farmhouses — a 
meadow  or  two  and  a  patch  of  wheat  land,  hardly  showing 
through  the  chestnut  forest  which  makes  up  nine- tenths  of  the 
farm.  Higher  up  on  the  mountain  side,  where  till  mid-July  the 
winter  snow  still  lingers,  save  where  ragged  crags  of  schist  or 
limestone  break  through  the  sward,  or  where  the  mountain  side  is 
scarred  by  an  unsightly  landslip,  are  the  summer  pastures  for 
cows  and  sheep.  Here  are  long  stretches  of  the  rich  fine  turf  of 
the  Alps,  and  acres  upon  acres  of  blueberry  plants,  which,  when 
the  first  frosts  of  autumn  have  crimsoned  their  leaves,  mantle  the 
hills  with  sheets  of  colour  more  brilliant  far  than  the  heath  of 
Scotland  or  the  rhododendron  of  the  Alps. 

Of  all  this  mountain  side  Castagnolo,  the  "Chestnut  Village,"  is 
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the  metropolis.  Here  is  the  town-hall,  the  telegraph-station, 
and  the  post  office.  From  it  the  doctor  jogs  out  on  his  mule  to  set 
broken  bones,  or  dose  his  fever  patients  with  quinine ;  to  help  old 
folk  out  of  the  world  or  young  ones  into  it ;  and  from  it  the  parish 
priest,  each  July,  makes  his  rounds  to  all  the  farms  in  the  district 
to  bless  the  fields  and  the  houses,  the  crops  and  the  cattle,  bring- 
ing home  good  store  of  eggs  and  cheese  as  reward  for  his  work. 
In  the  Piazza  the  annual  fair  is  held  each  August,  and  there  on 
Sunday  evenings  the  idlers — and  who  in  Castagnolo  is  not  an  idler 
when  he  has  the  chance  ? — meet  and  listen  to  the  members  of  the 
village  band,  in  ferocious  moustaches  and  big  plumed  helmets, 
playing  through  their  tunes  till  they  end  the  entertainment 
loyally  with  the  "  Marcia  Reale." 

In  the  big  corner  house  facing  it,  lives  the  snuff-coloured  old 
notary,  in  whose  office  the  wills  of  all  the  surrounding  farmers  are 
signed,  the  marriage  contracts  of  their  sons  and  daughters  drawn 
up,  and,  in  short,  all  the  legal  business  of  the  district  is  done.  One 
can  hardly  imagine  any  dweller  in  these  valleys  having  the  assur- 
ance to  be  born  or  married  or  buried  without  the  sanction  of 
Signor  Saverio  Lucidi.  As  far  back  as  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
inhabitant  reaches,  he  has  sat  behind  his  desk  of  green  baize,  with 
rusty  velvet  skull  cap,  grizzled  beard,  and  snuff-stained  shirt,  laying 
down  law  and  equity,  and  silencing  all  who  questioned  his  au- 
thority by  his  execrable  temper.  Signor  Lucidi  is  a  leading  member 
of  the  local  aristocracy  that  meets  and  sips  its  lemonade,  and  dis- 
cusses politics  and  crops  in  the  caffe,  which  occupies  the  ground 
floor  of  his  house.  So  too,  though  lower  in  the  scale,  is  Signor 
Giuseppe  Faraldo,  best  known  among  his  friends  as  Volpino,  the 
little  fox,  in  allusion  to  his  short  stature  and  nimble  wits.  Old 
men  remember  him  as  a  little  red-haired  boy  who  plundered 
cherry-trees,  helped  Tonino  the  innkeeper  on  busy  days,  and 
served  the  priest  as  acolyte  on  Sundays.  A  little  difficulty  with 
that  worthy  gentleman  ended  in  a  sound  whipping  and  the 
departure  of  Volpino  to  busier  scenes,  where  he  did  not,  as  his 
patron  promised  him,  find  a  suitable  rise  in  life  by  hanging  like  a 
rotten  apple  from  the  gallows,  but  returned  after  a  score  of  years, 
with  little  more  respect  for  his  townsmen  than  when  he  left,  but 
far  more  fitted  to  claim  their  esteem.  He  had  picked  up  in  his 
adventures  a  round  sum  of  money  and  a  little  knowledge  of  law, 
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a  red  shirt  and  a  long  sword ;  together  with  an  assortment  of 
radical  opinions  which  he  loved  to  flaunt  in  the  face  of  the  old 
notary,  and  sufficient  interest  to  secure  him  the  government  licence 
to  sell  stamps  and  tobacco  in  the  snug  little  shop  facing  the  caffe. 
Here  as  a  middle  aged  man  Sor  Pepe  Faraldo  settled  down,  not,  as 
he  explained,  that  he  needed  to  keep  a  shop,  but  because  he  liked 
occupation  and  in  fact  couldn't  live  and  do  nothing.  He  was 
always  ready,  too,  to  give  his  opinions  and  his  advice  to  his  cus- 
tomers gratis,  and  as  by  degrees  people  proved  his  sagacity  by  the 
event,  they  often,  by  a  friendly  chat  with  the  tobacconist,  saved 
their  purses  from  a  visit  to  the  notary,  whose  friendliness  towards 
the  interloper  that  outraged  his  political  convictions  by  his  radical 
doctrines  and  shocked  his  professional  principles  by  giving 
unorthodox  advice  without  fee  may  easily  be  imagined. 

In  this  aversion,  the  notary  had  the  full  sympathy  of  the  count, 
whose  impartial  loathing  for  everything  new  had  long  since  ranked 
Volpino  among  the  reprobate.  For  Count  Ugo  Manfredi,  by  right 
of  birth  and  local  tradition  the  great  man  of  the  place,  considered 
it  his  duty  to  mark  by  his  conduct  in  small  things  and  great,  his 
stern  reprobation  of  all  that  had  happened  in  Italy  since  1859. 
He  treated  the  tax-collector,  as  was  perhaps  not  unnatural,  as  a 
personal  enemy.  He  always  spoke  of  the  king  as  the  Sardinian 
usurper,  he  would  have  no  dealings  with  Volpino  and  so  had  his 
cigars  sent  up  to  him  from  Pistoja,  and  always  refused  to  smoke 
"  Cavours  "  to  mark  his  disapproval  of  that  statesman's  policy.  A 
futile  survival  of  pre-revolutionary  days,  he  doddered  away  his  life 
in  the  big  empty  rooms  of  the  desolate  house  in  which  generations 
of  the  Manfredis  had  lived  and  died,  and  which  he  now  shared 
with  his  younger  brother  the  priest  and  an  old  housekeeper. 
Few  there  were  whose  ill-will  the  old  man  had  not  earned  by  his 
execrable  temper  and  bitter  tongue,  and  hardly  a  week  passed  in 
which  his  brother  had  not,  with  soft  words  and  dexterous  flattery, 
to  appease  some  quarrel  forced  on  a  neighbour  by  the  count. 

In  a  small  meadow  outside  the  village,  facing  the  chapel  in 
which  the  Manfredis  buried  their  dead,  safe  from  contamination 
by  the  dust  of  common  mortals,  stood  the  cottage  where  in  186-, 
Rosa  Biondi  kept  house  for  her  father  and  elder  brother.  Her 
grandfather,  carried  away  by  the  republican  frenzy  of  the  day, 
had  served  as  guide  to  the  body  of  French  troops  that  in  179G, 
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had  crossed  the  Apennines  from  Modena  to  Pistoja.  The  mortgage 
which  Count  Cesare,  Ugo's  father,  had  then  been  obliged  to  raise 
in  order  to  pay  the  exactions  of  the  invader  had  commenced  the 
ruin  of  the  family  estate.  Since  then  the  disease  had  run  its 
course,  not  with  any  violent  fever  of  active  profusion,  but  by  the 
slow  decay  of  bad  management  and  misplaced  stinginess,  under 
which  the  few  farms  that  still  remained  of  the  once  fine  property 
were  an  encumbrance  rather  than  a  source  of  profit  to  their  owner. 
The  title  deeds  of  Biondi's  cottage  had,  like  those  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  count's  estate,  passed  through  Signor  Lucidi's  office 
and  had  been  purchased  by  old  Biondi  with  the  wages  of  treason, 
as  Count  Ugo  repeated  till  he  had  come  to  believe  the  accusation. 
But  all  the  village  knew  that  the  old  man  had  been  one  of  those 
Italians  who,  as  Buonaparte  said,  were  mad  enough  to  risk  their 
lives  and  property  without  claiming  any  reward  beyond  the  hope 
of  helping  to  realize  the  dream  of  an  Italian  republic.  It  was 
with  the  savings  of  half  a  lifetime  that  he  had  purchased  for  his 
son  Bruto  the  house  and  the  patch  of  chestnut  wood  that  sur- 
rounded it  and  reached  down  to  the  stony  bed  of  the  Sestajone. 
Here  Bruto  and  his  son  Leonida  worked  steadily  at  their  business 
as  carpenters,  earning  but  little  for  want  of  purchasers,  though 
their  reputation  as  skilful  and  artistic  workmen  stood  high  in  all 
the  valley,  and  had  even  reached  as  far  as  the  big  towns  in  the 
plain.  Such  as  they  were,  however,  their  earnings,  added  to  the 
profits  of  the  farm,  enabled  Biondi  to  live  more  comfortably  than 
most  of  his  neighbours,  and  to  win  for  Rosa  the  position  of  an 
heiress  in  a  small  way. 

It  was  a  bright  evening  in  June.  The  sun  was  already  nearing 
the  summit  of  the  Piastre,  and  though  it  was  hardly  six  by  the 
clock  Giovanni's  mill,  down  among  the  alders  in  the  narrow  gorge 
of  the  Sestajone,  had  already  been  for  some  time  in  deep  shadow. 
Rosa  sat,  like  a  lovely  Pythoness,  on  a  tripod  stool  by  the  hearth, 
wreathed  in  smoke,  cooking  chestnut  cakes.  First  she  drew  from 
the  fire  a  flat  stone,  glowing  hot,  poured  deftly  on  to  the  centre 
of  it  a  spoonful  of  liquid  batter,  then  covered  it  with  a  couple  of 
green  leaves,  and  on  these  dropped  another  heated  stone,  repeating 
the  series  till  each  pile  contained  some  twenty  biscuits  and  the 
whole  house  reeked  with  steam  and  the  pungent  smoke  of  the 
charred  leaves.   None  of  her  household  work  was  more  distasteful 
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to  Rosa  than  this.  The  acrid  fumes  reddened  her  eyes,  and 
dulled  the  glow  of  her  heavy  tresses,  and  her  skin  was  irritated 
and  begrimed  by  handling  and  washing  the  rough  stones.  She 
declared,  and  perhaps  believed  it,  though  neither  Pietro  nor  Tomaso 
nor  any  other  of  the  young  men  of  Castagnolo  would  have 
agreed,  that  for  hours  after  the  cakes  were  finished  she  was  not  fit 
to  be  seen.  Now  Rosa,  like  almost  every  daughter  of  Eve,  how- 
ever much  she  might  value  godliness  and  cleanliness  in  their 
proper  seasons,  held  that  there  was  another  duty  that  she  owed  to 
herself  and  her  sex,  independent  of  and  distinct  from  if  not 
superior  to  these :  never  to  show  herself  to  any  of  her  admirers, 
in  other  words  to  any  of  the  Castagnolan  youths,  except  when 
"  fit  to  be  seen."  The  exact  meaning  of  the  phrase  it  would  be 
difficult  and  unnecessary  to  define.  Ouida  might  express  the 
idea  by  saying  that  u  the  genius  of  feminity  must  emphasize  and 
harmonize  with,  if  not  dominate,  its  environment."  In  humbler 
language,  one  may  suggest  that  a  woman  thinks  herself  fit  to  be 
seen  when  her  appearance  is  consistent  with  the  part  she  has 
chosen  to  play  in  life ;  and  as  grimy  fingers,  scorched  cheeks,  and 
smoke-dried  hair  were  quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  ideal  that 
Rosa  had  set  up  for  herself,  she  cooked  necci  as  seldom  as  she  could, 
and  when  the  work  was  over  she  retired  to  her  room  and 
tried  to  undo  the  work  of  the  fire-fiend,  looking  the  while  almost 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  at  the  red  roughened  skin  of  her  small 
hands  and  taper  fingers,  and  comparing  it  sadly  with  the  ala- 
baster whiteness  of  those  round  arms  and  dimpled  elbows  which 
fashion,  for  even  Castagnolo  has  its  fashionable  code,  did  not 
allow  her  to  show. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  anything  but  pleasure  that,  just  as  she 
had  taken  the  last  of  the  cakes  from  her  primitive  oven,  Rosa 
heard  her  father's  voice  from  the  stone-paved  threshing-floor  on 
the  east  side  of  the  house,  where  of  summer  afternoons  he  would 
sit  working,  to  enjoy  the  coolness  of  the  air  which  the  streamlet, 
that  brawled  in  its  deep  gully  at  the  edge  of  the  meadow,  brought 
down  with  it  from  the  fresh  mountain  side. 

"  Rosa,  Rosa  !  run  quick  to  Sor  Anselmo's  and  get  me  a  pound 
of  glue.  The  gluepot  is  empty,  and  with  San  Antonio's  help,  or 
without  it,  I  must  finish  this  bookcase  to-night  and  send  it  off*  to 
Pistoja  to-morrow  by  Carlo  the  carrier." 
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However  wilful  and  contrary  she  might  be  with  others,  even  at 
times  with  her  brother  Leo,  Rosa  never  questioned  her  father's 
orders,  so,  waiting  a  moment  to  knot  her  red  kerchief  under  her 
chin  and  give  a  glance  at  the  looking-glass  to  see  that  her  rebel- 
lious hair  wTas,  as  far  as  might  be,  becomingly  covered,  she  set  off 
along  the  rough  stony  path  that  led  to  the  village.  The  short 
petticoat  that  hung  straight  down  from  her  hips  was  made  of 
rough  homespun  cloth  from  the  fleeces  that  Leo  had  shorn  and  she 
had  herself  spun  as  she  sat  of  winter  evenings,  her  spindle  spin- 
ning merrily  from  her  hand,  listening  to  her  father's  tales  of  the 
Italian  revolution;  and  Checco  had  dyed  the  yarn  in  his  vats 
down  by  the  stream,  with  the  madder  that  grew  in  the  field  be- 
tween the  river-meadow  and  the  chestnuts,  and  old  Lisa  had 
woven  it  at  her  loom  up  in  the  little  stone-built  cottage  behind 
the  church  ;  but  the  ankles  that  showed  beneath  were  round  and 
slender  as  a  fawn's ;  and  she  sprang  from  stone  to  stone,  her  supple 
figure  swaying  easily  in  her  walk,  with  a  grace  that  you  would 
find  it  hard  to  match  in  any  crowded  ballroom  of  Florence. 
Rosa  thought  only  of  her  scorched  cheeks,  and  the  rough  tips  of 
her  dainty  fingers,  and  the  rebellious  curl  that  would  stray  out 
over  her  forehead,  and  the  big  darn  on  her  bodice.  Anselmo's  was 
the  last  place  to  which  she  would  have  chosen  to  go  fresh  from 
her  baking,  for  Anselmo,  besides  selling  glue  and  string  and 
lollipops  for  such  children  as  could  afford  the  luxury,  made  up 
Dr.  Salvatore  Cirio's  prescriptions  and  held  the  Sindaco's  patent  as 
communal  apothecary.  Like  Bruto  Biondi,  Anselmo  had  been 
"out"  with  Garibaldi  in  1848,  and  though  he  had,  metaphorically, 
beaten  his  bayonet  into  a  drug-scoop,  he  was  still  looked  on  as  an 
authority  in  military  and  political  questions,  and  enjoyed  discuss- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  nation  and  fighting  over  again  the  cam- 
paigns of  Italian  independence  to  any  audience  he  could  get ;  and 
so,  independently  of  its  generic,  and  so  to  say  professional,  attrac- 
tions as  a  lounge,  Anselmo's  had  a  popularity  of  its  own,  arising 
from  its  owner's  character,  and  served  accordingly  as  club-house, 
sharing  with  the  caffe  in  the  Piazza  the  distinction  of  being  the 
headquarters  for  the  manufacture  of  village  gossip.  On  the 
chairs  in  front  of  his  counter  might  be  found  almost  any  afternoon 
Pepe  the  rich  ironmaster's  son,  who  had  his  works  down  by  the 
Lima,  and  Silvio  the  unappreciated  poet,  Sor  Lucidi's  nephew, 
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heir  to  the  notary's  fortune  and  his  partner  in  the  office — at  least 
on  quarter  days,  when  he  showed  great  assiduity  in  receiving  his 
share  of  the  profits.  For  the  rest  he  declared  that  anyone  could 
fill  foolscap  with  '  forasmuches'  and  '  whereases '  but  it  went 
against  his  conscience  to  waste  his  time  scribbling  on  stamped 
paper  when  he  could  be  so  much  better  employed  in  meditating 
rhymes  for  the  odes  which  would  link  the  name  of  Silvio  Faraldo 
with  that  of  Leopardi.  There,  too,  came  Doctor  Cirio  to  give  con- 
sultations to  his  poorer  patients ;  and  Amerigo  Tonti,  who  gave  all 
his  mind  to  spending  with  elegance  the  couple  of  farms  and  the 
few  thousand  francs  he  had  inherited  from  his  father  the  timber- 
merchant  ;  and  other  bucks  of  Castagnolo,  who,  having  nothing  to 
do,  gave  their  days  and  nights  zealously  to  the  task,  and  whose 
opinion  for  that  reason  Rosa  and  her  companions  valued  at  a  rate 
even  higher  perhaps  than  its  real  worth. 

To  add  to  Rosa's  mortification  Anselmo's  chanced  that  evening 
to  be  fuller  than  usual.  The  seat  of  honour,  an  ancient  velvet- 
coloured  arm-chair  facing  the  door,  was  occupied  by  the  new 
arrival,  Don  Cesare,  Count  Ugo's  sen,  who  had  already  won  the 
esteem  of  his  fellow-idlers,  not  less  by  his  elegant  coat  from  the 
Florence  tailors  and  the  tightly -fitting  gloves  he  wore  when  he 
honoured  the  church  with  his  presence  at  Mass,  than  as  heir 
apparent  to  his  father's  title. 

For  the  rest  he  was  not  ill-looking,  with  a  frank,  open  coun- 
tenance, that  might  have  been  deemed  effeminate  in  its  regular 
beauty  had  not  a  trim  black  moustache  given  a  tone  of  manli- 
ness to  the  mouth,  whose  winning  smile  irradiated  the  whole  face 
with  so  bright  an  expression  of  good-will  that  it  would  surely 
have  been  hypercritical  to  complain  that  it  was  too  constantly 
present. 

As  Rosa  entered,  her  eyes,  flashing  more  brightly  than  usual 
from  the  combined  effect  of  the  smoky  kitchen  and  irritation  at 
her  errand,  met  his  gaze  and  immediately  fell,  while  a  deeper 
tinge  flushed  her  cheek.  The  stranger  was,  she  saw  at  a  glance, 
of  a  different  type  from  the  men  she  was  used  to  meet,  and  her 
woman's  wit  at  once  identified  him  as  the  count's  son,  a  town- 
bred  youth,  and,  therefore,  a  more  critical  judge  of  female  grace 
than  her  old  acquaintances,  the  Amerigos  and  Silvios  of  Castag- 
nolo.   She  could  have  cried  with  vexation  that  he  should  have 
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seen  her  for  the  first  time  in  so  inadequate  a  costume,  and,  turning 
abruptly  to  Anselmo  she  said,  u  Father  wants  a  pound  of  glue, — 
good  glue  this  time.  The  last,"  raising  her  voice,  "  was,  he  said,  as 
treacherous  as  the  faith  of  an  aristocrat,"  and  she  picked  up  at  a 
venture  one  of  her  father's  republican  apothegms  as  a  weapon 
of  offence  against  her  critic,  to  punish  him  by  anticipation  for 
his  unspoken,  perhaps  unth ought,  disparagement.  Like  a  daring 
general  she  made  up  for  weak  resources  by  dashing  attack. 
"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  she  added,  to  make  sure  that  the  shaft 
should  hit  the  mark,  "  what  he  meant.  Perhaps  you  do,"  and 
with  a  half-turn  of  her  neck,  she  let  her  glance  wander  round 
the  shop.  Again  she  met  Cesare's  gaze,  but  this  time  she  held 
her  ground.  She  felt  like  the  duellist  who  has  fired  the  first 
shot,  and  her  wit  had,  she  deemed,  atoned  for  the  deficiencies  of 
her  costume. 

u  Ah  well ! "  rejoined  Anselmo  (his  sharp,  twinkling  eyes  had 
noted  the  by-play,  and  he  was  glad  to  bring  up  his  reserves  to 
support  the  attack  of  his  little  favourite,  and  to  air  his  Gari- 
baldian  opinions) ;  "  you  may  tell  him,  on  the  faith  of  an  old 
soldier,  that  this  will  stick  as  tight  as  an  Austrian  to  his  plunder 
or  a  priest  to  his  wine-flask."  And  under  cover  of  the  laugh 
raised  by  this  sally  (for  Anselmo  was  a  recognized  jester,  and 
his  drafts  on  his  hearers'  smiles  wTere  honoured  as  punctually 
as  a  Rothschild's  cheques  by  his  bankers).  Rosa  left  the 
shop  without  another  word,  conscious  that  she  had  not  missed 
her  aim,  and  better  satisfied  with  the  world  than  when  she 
went  in. 

"  Who  is  that  strange  girl  ?  "  asked  Don  Cesare  as  he  watched 
the  form  retiring  down  the  street.  "  I  remember  no  one  like  her 
when  I  was  last  at  Castagnolo." 

u  Strange,  you  say ;  strangely  beautiful,  rather,"  rejoined 
Anselmo,  resenting  the  implied  slight  on  his  favourite ;  "  and  as 
for  her  allusion  to  your  Countship,  since  we  voted  in  the  town- 
hall  852  votes  to  6  for  our  glorious  gentleman-king  we  have 
been,  to  speak  with  all  respect — h'm — well,  less  awed  by  old 
Tuscan  titles.  We  call  her  the  Rcse  of  the  Valley.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  the  count  your  father's  particular  friend  and  neigh- 
bour, Bruto  Biondi." 

"  And  right  you  are,"  replied  the  young  count.    "  We  move 
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on  apace  in  these  brisk  times,  and,  as  for  me,  give  me  a  sound 
round  income,  like  my  good  friend  Amerigo's,  and  the  devil  fly- 
away with  titles,  say  I.  But  rose  or  not,  and  her  temper  seems  to 
promise  pricks  enough  to  anyone  that  tries  to  pick  her,  I  never 
saw  a  prettier  flower  in  any  palace  down  there  in  Florence. 
Never  think  I  meant  to  deny  her  beauty." 

"No,  you  had  best  not  when  Silvio  is  by,"  laughed  Amerigo. 
"  Though,"  as  he  turned  to  the  poet,  "  your  admiration  has 
declined  lately  as  quickly  as  the  Lima  in  August." 

"  I'faith  yes,"  added  Anselmo.  "  She  can  give  guests  like  you 
a  warm  reception,  and  her  signature  is  inscribed  in  bold  round 
characters.  Your  cheek  was  red  for  a  whole  day  after  Rosa's 
outward  application.  By  Bacchus.  I  could  not  have  placed  a 
blister  with  better  effect  myself." 

"  Oh,  that  was  nothing,"  simpered  the  poet.  " '  The  lady  a  kiss 
and  the  gallant  a  blow,'  as  you  may  read  in  my  '  Minstrel  Knight.' 
We  poets  take  the  rough  with  the  smooth,  even  from  the  days  of 
Petrarch  and  his  Laura.  But  the  girl's  soul  can  never  be  linked 
with  mine,  and  I  relinquish  the  pursuit." 

"  So  the  tortoise  said  to  the  hare,"  observed  Anselmo,  in  a  loud 
aside. 

"No,  no;  I  should  win  the  race  in  time,  but,"  with  a  confusion 
of  a  metaphor  unworthy  of  a  poet,  "  she  is  fashioned  but  of 
common  clay.  The  muses  of  Helicon  touch  her  not.  But  last 
week  I  sent  her  a  sonnet,  a  trifle,  yet  delicately  turned.  I'll 
recite  it  to  you  " 

"  God  forbid,"  ejaculated  Volpino,  who  had  joined  the  circle 
with  his  spectacles  on  his  hooked  nose. 

"Another  time,"  continued  Silvio,  thrusting  back  the  half- 
drawn  notebook  into  his  pocket  as  he  recognized  the  voice  of 
the  critic,  whose  sarcasm  he  had  learnt  to  fear ;  "  but  she  twisted 
the  paper  into  a  ball  and  threw  it  into  my  face." 

"  And  Leo  has  a  long  arm  and  a  stout  cudgel  for  all  irregular 
wooers,"  suggested  Amerigo. 

"Wooers  must  come  quickly,  or  they'll  be  too  late  for  the 
feast,"  interjected  Volpino,  his  face  important  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  interesting  news.  "  We'll  soon  have  a  husband  ready  for 
Rosa,  and  a  warm  man  too,"  he  added,  with  a  knowing  wink,  as 
one  who  could  name  the  happy  man  if  he  chose,  "able  to  keep  a 
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wife  as  Rosa  should  be  kept ;  a  man  who  can  make  ten  thousand 

francs  any  year,  and  will  bring  his  wife  " 

"  Oh !  spare  us  the  items  of  the  marriage  contract,"  cried 
Amerigo.  "  You'll  soon  be  worse  with  your  lawyer's  shop  than 
old  Lucidi  himself,  who  can't  raise  a  fellow  a  mortgage  without 
swamping  you  with  a  flow  of  words,  like  a  priest  at  Mass,  and 
wasting  a  ream  of  stamped  paper.  Be  hanged  to  him  for  a 
prating  lawyer.  Come,  count,  and  have  a  game  of  billiards  in 
the  caffe." 

Don  Cesare  did  not  that  evening  help  Amerigo  to  dissipate 
any  more  of  his  paternal  acres.  He  was  content  to  lose  his 
money  while  he  led  him  on  to  talk  of  the  girl  whose  flashing  eyes 
had  pricked,  if  not  wounded,  his  too  susceptible  heart.  He 
expected  to  have  to  stay  some  weeks,  if  not  months,  in  his 
father's  house,  till  he  should  come  into  the  quasi-clerical  sinecure 
which  his  uncle  hoped  to  secure  for  him  ;  for  though  the  family 
had  fallen  it  had  still  connections  of  some  weight  in  the  Papal 
Court,  and  this  girl,  he  hoped,  might  help  to  while  away  the 
tedium  of  life  in  a  country  village. 

Next  afternoon  Leo  and  his  father  were,  as  usual,  busy  at  their 
work  in  front  of  the  cottage.  The  old  man,  for  Bruto,  though 
still  as  vigorous  and  little  less  active  than  his  stalwart  son,  was 
well  over  sixty,  was  working  with  his  chisel,  giving  all  his  atten- 
tion to  the  careful  rounding  of  a  bunch  of  grapes  that  were  to 
stand  in  high  relief,  whistling  the  while,  and  enjoying  his  work 
as  a  thorough  artist  does.  Leo  at  the  saw-bench  drew  his  tool 
backwards  and  forwards  with  the  sharp  quick  action  natural  to 
a  man  of  his  eager  temper  when  his  mind  is  engaged  on  some 
problem  which  he  cannot  settle  to  his  satisfaction.  At  last  he 
laid  down  his  tool,  wiped  the  heavy  beads  of  perspiration  from 
his  forehead,  and  said, — 

"  Father,  I  saw  Menico  Cavalcanti  yesterday  in  Pistoja." 

"Well?" 

"Well,  we  spoke  again  about  the  old  plan.  He  is  willing, 
eager  to  do  his  part ;  and  now,  he  says,  is  the  time.  Florence  will 
certainly  be  capital  of  United  Italy  before  the  year  is  out,  and  in 
a  new  capital  there  will  be  rare  opportunities  for  men  of  our 
trade.  I  told  him  I  would  talk  the  matter  over  with  you  and 
give  him  an  answer." 
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Bruto  laid  down  his  chisel  and  was  silent  for  a  time.  Like 
most  men  bred  in  a  mountain  district,  he  thought  with  deliber- 
ation, and  measured  his  words  before  he  spoke.  At  last,  "  I  don't 
say  no,  not  absolutely.  For  myself  I  have  no  wish  to  leave  the 
old  home  and  sink  or  swim  in  a  big  town.  Still,  if  your  heart  is 
set  on  it  " 

"  Of  course  I  long  for  the  change,  father,  it's  no  use  pretending 
I  don't.  If  there  was  any  risk  for  you  and  Rosa  I'd  never  say 
another  word.  But  we  can't  fail.  Who's  got  a  clearer  head  or 
cleverer  hands  than  you  ?  And  I  hope  I  have  not  done  discredit 
to  your  teaching." 

"  Yes,"  assented  Bruto,  u  as  far  as  work  goes  I  am  as  good  as 
another  man." 

"  Better,  father,  better.  Then,  as  is  fair,  Menico  takes  all  the 
risk  of  rent,  material,  wages,  and  will  be  content  with  his  share  of 
the  profits.  It's  a  splendid  opportunity.  Oh,  father  to  succeed 
would  be  grand  !  How  I  long  for  the  stir,  and  life,  and  oppor- 
tunities of  a  big  town  !  It's  the  life  of  a  beast  I  lead  up  here  in 
this  valley,  without  a  chance  or  a  hope." 

"  And  yet,  Leo,"  rejoined  his  father,  pleased,  however,  at  the 
young  man's  enthusiasm,  "  our  life  is  not  unhappy,  and  I  have 
managed  to  play  my  part  on  the  banks  of  the  Ticino  and  in  Rome. 
Still,  eighteen  does  not  feel  like  sixty,  and  I  don't  refuse,"  he  added, 
stroking  Leo's  curly  hair,  for  the  lad  had  now  come  to  sit  at  his 
father's  feet.  "  But  though  you  and  I  may  run  the  risk,  one  thing 
is  clear, — I  won't  take  away  your  sister  to  the  chances  of  our  new 
life.  She's  sixteen ;  she's  old  enough  to  be  married,  and  before 
we  stir  I  must  see  her  safe  in  a  husband's  house." 

"  Married  ?  my  little  sister  married  !  "  For  in  Leo's  plans  he 
had  never  thought  of  any  change  in  the  home  life.  Rosa  would 
come,  he  had  said  to  himself,  and  keep  house  in  their  city  home, 
as  she  had  done  in  their  cottage  among  the  chestnuts  ever  since 
her  mother's  death  had  left  her  mistress  of  the  house  at  thirteen. 
"  But  where  in  Castagnolo  can  you  hope  to  find  any  one  worthy  of 
her  ?  "  Leo's  ambition  extended  to  his  sister;  and  though  he  had 
not  yet  tried  his  wings  he  was  ready  enough  to  think  contemptu- 
ously of  his  paternal  nest. 

"  Well,  Ferrari,  Pietro  the  contractor,  I  mean,  comes  back  next 
month  from  his  railway  works  in  the  Maremma.    Volpino  tells 
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me  he  has  made  a  good  thing  of  his  contract  with  the  government, 
and  means  to  buy  the  ironworks  at  Mamiano,  and  settle  down 
here.  Pietro  has  always  had  a  liking  for  Rosa,  and  now  he  has 
commissioned  Pepe  to  ask  for  the  girl  as  his  wife." 

"  Our  Rosa,  little  Rosa,  to  old  Ferrari !  Why,  he's  old  enough 
to  be  her  father  !    And  you  sent  him  about  his  business  ? " 

"Yes,  he  is  older  than  Rosa,  nineteen  years  older;  but  fresh 
enough  still,  for  all  that ;  and  a  young  woman  who  has,  like  my 
little  girl,  been  left  so  much  to  herself  without  a  mother,  often  is 
better  married  to  an  older  man." 

u  Who  knows  ?  "  laughed  Leo,  but  a  little  bitterly.  "  I  have  had 
no  experience  on  that  point.  But  I  can't  believe  that  little  Rosa 
will  consent;  it's  incredible.  Think  of  her  bright,  laughing  eyes 
and  her  soft,  red  cheeks  by  the  side  of  that  grizzled  old  figure- 
head ! " 

u  Who  lives  will  see.  But  talk  of  the  incredible — my  word  !  if 
that  isn't  Cesare  simpering  down  our  path." 

"  The  devil  fly  with  the  young  cub,  and  the  insolent  old  mummy 
his  father,"  muttered  Leo  between  his  teeth.  "  I  hate  the  whole 
family ;  most  of  all  that  young  traitor  who  goes  about  with  a  false 
smile  on  his  face." 

"  Tush,  tush  !  Enough,  Leo,"  said  his  father,  "  you  are  over  quick 
to  take  offence.  If  the  young  fellow  means  to  be  civil,  let  him. 
Time  enough  to  send  him  packing  if  he  tries  to  insult  us.    Hush  !  " 

But  there  was  no  trace  of  any  such  intention  on  Don  Cesare's 
smiling  face  as  he  walked  up  to  the  old  man  and  frankly  gave 
him  his  hand. 

"You  are  surprised,  I  daresay,  to  see  my  father's  son  at  your 
door ;  but  I've  seen  much  and  learnt  much  mixing  with  the  world. 
Quarrels  in  a  small  village  seem  to  me  as  annoying  as  family 
disputes,  and  if  your  father  " 

"  So,  so,"  interrupted  Bruto,  "  if  you  wish  to  forget  the  past,  we 
won't  stand  in  your  way.  But  you'll  sit  and  rest  a  bit  in  the  cool 
here  ?  Leo,"  for  he  saw  the  angry  scowl  still  clouding  his  son's 
brow,  "  Leo,  bring  out  a  chair  for  Don  Cesare." 

"  Thank  you.  What  a  pleasant  shade  you  have  here,  and  a 
breeze,  too,  to  cool  souls  in  purgatory  !  It's  like  an  oven  even  now 
there  in  the  sun.  Is  that  your  daughter  ? "  he  added,  for  just 
then  Rosa's  tall  figure  rose  against  the  sky  as  she  stepped  up  on 
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the  level  threshing-floor.  She  walked  upright  as  a  cypress, 
balancing  on  her  head  a  large  basket,  full  of  the  linen  she  had 
been  washing  in  the  stream  below.  Again  their  eyes  met ;  again 
she  flushed  up  to  the  roots  of  her  hair  as  she  recognized  the  young 
count. 

A  sculptor  or  a  painter  would  have  gone  into  raptures  over  the 
picture,  as  she  stood  there  for  a  moment  motionless  with  surprise, 
her  whole  form  cut  out  clearly  against  the  brilliant  blue  of  the  sky, 
her  bosom  slightly  heaving  with  the  exertion  of  the  ascent,  her  lips 
just  parted.  One  arm  raised  to  steady  her  basket  accentuated  by 
its  curve  the  graceful  lines  of  her  bust  and  shoulders ;  the  other 
hung  by  her  side.  Her  nut-brown  hair,  touched  to  golden 
light  by  the  sun,  shone  like  a  glory  round  her  head.  She  only 
thought  with  vexation  of  her  bare  arms  and  shoeless  feet.  It  was 
dreadfully  annoying;  the  more  so  as  it  flashed  upon  her  with 
her  woman's  instinct  that  in  part,  at  least,  the  young  man's 
motive  must  be  curiosity  to  see  her.  He  could  hardly  have  come 
to  complain  of  her  words  in  Anselmo's  shop  ;  and  what  other 
reason  could  bring  him  ?  Besides,  even  village  belles  learn  early 
the  power  of  their  eyes,  and  Don  Cesare  was  not  the  first  man, 
no,  nor  the  second,  who  had  walked  a  mile  to  see  her  face. 

"  Yes,  that's  my  Rosa.  Rosa,"  he  went  on,  "come  and  salute 
the  gentleman,  and  bring  him  a  glass  of  milk." 

Men  are  so  stupid.  He  never  thought  of  the  naked  ankles, 
would  hardly  have  believed  Rosa  had  she  told  him  that  she 
would  sooner  have  spent  a  week  cooking  chestnut  cakes  than 
have  been  inspected  just  at  that  time  by  just  that  youth. 

She  turned  quickly  into  the  side  door  of  the  house,  merely 
crying,  "  Yes,  father,"  as  she  disappeared ;  and  from  the  time  that 
passed  before  she  came  out  again  you  would  have  thought  she 
found  it  as  difficult  to  provide  the  milk  as  a  London  dairyman 
when  the  watermains  have  been  burst  by  the  frost.  When  she 
came  out  again,  carrying  a  glass  of  milk  on  a  plate,  she  had 
covered  the  objectionable  feet  with  tight  black  shoes,  lengthened 
her  petticoat,  confined  her  rebellious  hair,  and  the  lovely  vision 
of  a  startled  nymph  had  been  transformed  into  a  demure  and 
beautiful  woman. 

Don  Cesare  rose,  and,  with  a  smile  and  a  bow,  took  the  glass, 
emptied  it,  and  then,  in  a  low  voice,  looking  straight  into  the 
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girl's  eyes,  said,  *  Even  among  the  wild  Arabs  a  glass  of  milk  is  held 
to  be  a  peace-offering."  The  musical  tones  of  his  voice  sounded 
pleasant  to  Rosa,  and  threw  a  world  of  meaning  into  his  words. 
The  girl  smiled  an  answer.  It  pleased  her  vanity  to  know  for 
certain  that  it  was  to  see  her  that  the  handsome  young  aristocrat 
had  come  to  the  cottage ;  and  what  woman  is  not  pleased  with 
the  pleading  of  a  good-looking  young  man,  especially  if  the 
pleader  has  not  given  her  any  real  cause  of  offence  ? 

Leo  muttered  an  imprecation  as  he  noticed  the  glance  with 
which  Rosa  acknowledged  the  implied  compliment.  Her  father 
was  puzzled  to  understand  the  motives  of  the  young  man's  visit 
Though  he  did  not  share  Leo's  unreasoning  suspicions,  he  did  not 
choose  to  allow  anything  that  might  lead  to  an  intimacy  between 
the  two.  "  Rosa,"  he  said,  "  it's  time  for  you  to  be  getting  supper 
ready.  Leo  and  I  must  be  off  early  to-morrow  to  Pistoja.  He 
has  some  business  to  talk  over,  and  I  must  get  some  fine  wood 
for  the  cabinet  which  Don  Cesare  has  ordered." 

The  hint  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  after  a  few  more  words 
about  the  carved  cabinet,  which  had  been  the  excuse  for  his  visit, 
Don  Cesare  turned  up  the  path  that  led  to  Castagnolo. 

"  Father/'  said  Leo,  as  soon  as  their  visitor  was  out  of  hearing, 
a  I  doubt  that  fellow's  come  dangling  after  Rosa.  I'm  sorry  you 
consented  to  do  his  work  for  him.  He  wears  a  face  as  false  as  a 
German  spy.  I've  a  presentiment  he'll  bring  misfortune  on  us 
with  his  evil  eye." 

Rosa,  standing  in  the  doorway,  heard  the  last  few  words,  and 
turned  on  her  brother  with  a  warmth  which  she  hardly  under- 
stood the  reason  of  herself.  "  You  are  unfair,  Leo,  and  un- 
generous. What  has  he  done  or  said  to  make  you  bring  such  a 
vile  accusation  ? " 

"  My  sister,  if  you  defend  him  so  warmly  there's  the  more 
reason  to  fear  for  our  happiness  and  honour.  It'll  be  the  worse 
for  him  if  I  catch  him  sneaking  round  here  with  his  treacherous, 
foppish  face.    Such  faces  are  good  only  for  ruining  simple  girls." 

The  accusation  was  without  foundation,  and  the  implied  sus- 
picion of  herself  was  bitterly  resented  by  the  high-spirited  girL 
"  How  mean  !  "  she  cried ;  "  how  petty  !  I  could  not  have  believed 
my  brother  could  have  spoken  such  malicious  slander  from  mere 

jealousy  of  his  superior,  and  behind  his  back,  too.    But  now  " 
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"  Hush,  Rosa,"  interrupted  her  father.  "  Not  another  word, 
Leo.  Your  suspicions  are  an  injury  to  your  sister  and  an  insult 
to  me." 

But  Leo  had  done  what  he  could  never  undo.  His  few 
idle  words  had  enlisted  Rosa's  sympathies  on  Cesare's  behalf 
far  more  effectually  than  any  pleadings  of  his  own  could  have 
done ;  and  though  too  proud  to  retract  what  he  said,  he  felt  even 
now  some  foreboding  of  broken  harmony  in  their  future  life. 


(To  be  continued.') 
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A  LECTURE  DELIVERED  TO  THE  SOUTH  PLACE  ETHICAL 

SOCIETY.* 

By  JOHN  M.  ROBERTSON. 

In  the  current  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  the 
completion  of  which  was  recently  celebrated,  you  will  find 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  ancient  deity  Mithra  or  Mithras, 
and  his  cultus,  one  half-page.  It  might  seem,  then,  that  I  am 
asking  your  attention  to  a  subject  of  very  small  importance — to 
a  religion  of  very  little  account  among  the  religions  of  antiquity. 
I  venture  to  assert,  however,  that  though  I  should  now  fail  to 
awaken  in  you  any  interest  in  the  matter  proportionate  to  its 
moment,  Mithraism  is  and  will  remain  a  subject  with  a  very 
close  and  serious  bearing  upon  the  history  of  religious  evolution, 
and  upon  the  concrete  religion  prevailing  in  our  own  day  in 
Christendom.  A  very  little  inquiry  serves  to  discover  that  this 
ancient  cult,  of  which  so  little  is  known  in  our  own  time,  was 
during  some  centuries  of  the  Roman  empire  the  most  widespread 
of  the  religious  systems  which  that  empire  embraced ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  Mithraism  was  the  most  nearly  universal  religion  of  the 
western  world  in  those  early  centuries  which  we  commonly  call 
Christian — the  two  or  three  centuries  before  the  fall  of  imperial 
Rome.  As  to  this,  students  seem  agreed. f  To  the  early  Fathers, 
we  shall  see,  Mithraism  was  a  most  serious  thorn  in  the  flesh ; 
and  the  monumental  remains  of  the  Roman  period,  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  show  its  extraordinary  popularity.    In  our 

*  References  and  notes  have  been  added  for  readers. 

f  Cf.  Tiele,  "Outlines  of  the  Hist,  of  the  Anc.  Relig.,"  Eng.,  p.  170  ;  Gaston 
Boissier,  "  La  Religion  Romaine  d"1  August  e  aux  Antonins,"  i.  395,  ii.  417 ; 
H.  Seel,  "  Die  Mithragehcimnisse,"  Aarau,  1823,  p.  214  ;  Sainte-Croix,  "  Recherches 
8ur  les  Mysteres  du  Paganisme"  2e.  ed.,  ii.  123  ;  Smith  and  Cheetham's  "  Diet,  of 
Christ.  Antiq.,"  Art.  Paganism;  Beugnot,  "  Hist.de  la  Destruction  du  Paganisme," 
1835,  ii.  225;  Windischmann,  "Mithra,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Mythengeschi elite  des 
Orients,"  in  "  Abliandlungcn  fiir  die  Kunde  des  Morgcnlands,"  Bd.  i.,  S.  62. 
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own  country,  held  by  the  Komans  for  three  hundred  years  at  a 
time  when  Christianity  is  supposed  to  have  penetrated  the  whole 
imperial  world,  there  have  been  found  no  monumental  signs 
whatever  of  any  Roman  profession  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  while 
monuments  in  honour  of  Mithra  abound.*  There  has  been  found, 
for  instance,  a  Mithraic  cave  at  Housesteads,  in  Northumberland, 
containing  sculptures  of  Mithra- worship,  and  an  inscription  :  "  To 
the  god,  best  and  greatest,  invincible  Mithra,  lord  of  ages ; "  and 
another  at  Kichester,  with  an  inscription :  "  To  the  god  the  sun, 
the  invincible  Mithra,  the  lord  of  ages."  Other  monuments  have 
been  found  at  Chester,  on  the  line  of  the  Roman  wall,  at 
Cambeck-fort  in  Cumberland,  at  Oxford,  and  at  York.f  And 
"  Mithraic  bas-reliefs,  cut  upon  the  smoothed  faces  of  rocks,  or 
upon  tablets  of  stone,  still  abound  throughout  the  former  western 
provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  many  exist  in  Germany ;  still 
more  in  France.";}:  According  to  Mr.  King,  again,  "  the  famous 
•  Arthur's  Oon '  (destroyed  in  the  last  century)  upon  the  Carron, 
a  hemispherical  vaulted  building  of  immense  blocks  of  stone, 
was  unmistakably  a  Spccus  Mithrceum,  the  same  in  design  as 
Chosroes'  magnificent  fire  temple  at  Gazaca."§ 

And  yet,  with  all  this  testimony  to  the  vogue  of  Mithraism  in  the 
early  Christian  centuries,  there  ensues  for  a  whole  era  an  absolute 
blank  in  the  knowledge  of  the  matter  in  Christendom — a  thousand 
years  in  which  the  ancient  cultus  seems  a  forgotten  name  in 
Europe.  One  modern  investigator,  M.  Lajard,||  thinks  that  since 
the  time  of  the  Fathers,  as  the  phrase  goes,  the  first  in  European 
literature  to  mention  Mithra  was  Pietro  Riccio  (Petrus  Crinitus),^f 
born  about  1465,  a  disciple  of  Politian;  and  no  other  mention 
occurs  till  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.**  And  such 
was  the  ignorance  of  most  scholars,  that  of  three  now  well-known 
Mithraic  monuments  discovered  about  that  period,  not  one  is 

*  See  Wright's  *  The  Celt,  the  Roman,  and  the  Saxon,"  3rd.  ed.,  pp.  327,  355. 

f  Id.  p.  327.  Wcllbeloved,  "  Eburacum,"  1842,  pp.  75,  U.  Stukeley,  "  Palao- 
(jraphica  Britannica"  No.  3,  London,  1752.  See  also  the  inscriptions  to  Sol  and 
Mithra  in  Hlibner,  "  J  user.  Brit.  Lat" 

X  C.  W.  King,  "The  Gnostics  and  their  Remains,"  2nd  cd.,  p.  136:  see  the 
modern  writers  on  Mithraism  generally. 

§  Id.  ib. 

y  "  Introduction  a  V Etude  du  Culte  dc  Mithra 1847,  pp.  2,  3. 

"  Dc  Ilonesta  Discijplina"  v.  14,  cited  by  Lajard. 
**  By  Smct  and  Tighi. 
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attributed  to  Mithra  either  by  the  great  antiquarian  of  the  time, 
Rossi,  or  by  his  pupil  Flaminius  Yacca.  You  all  know  the 
sculptured  group  of  Mithras  slaying  the  bull,  so  often  engraved, 
of  which  we  have  a  good  example  in  the  British  Museum.  Rossi 
declared  one  of  these  monuments  to  represent  Jupiter,  as  the 
bull,  carrying  off  Europa ;  and  Yacca  tells  how  a  lion-headed 
image,  now  known  to  represent  Mithra,  but  then  held  to  represent 
the  devil,  was  (probably)  burned  in  a  lime-kiln.  A  century 
later,  Leibnitz  demonstrated  that  Ormazd  and  Ahriman  were 
simply  deified  heroes;  and  later  still  the  historian  Mosheim,  a 
man  not  devoid  of  judgment,  elaborately  and  fatuously  proved 
that  Mithra  had  simply  been  at  one  time  like  Nimrod,  a  famous 
hunter,*  before  the  lord  or  otherwise.  And  even  in  our  own  day, 
when  all  the  extant  notices  and  monuments  of  Mithra  have  been 
carefully  collected  and  studied,  a  vigilant  scholarf  confesses  that 
we  are  profoundly  ignorant  as  to  the  Mithraic  religion.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  this  should  be  so ;  and  though  in  the 
terms  of  the  case  we  cannot  look  to  find  much  direct  knowledge, 
we  may  hope  at  least  to  find  out  ivhy  the  once  popular  cultus  has 
fallen  into  such  obscurity.  To  that  end  we  must  see  what  really 
is  known  about  it. 

If  we  were  to  trace  completely  the  history  of  Mithraism,  how- 
ever, we  should  have  to  make  an  examination  not  merely  of 
Mithraism  proper,  but  of  at  least  three  older  systems.  One 
principle  must  have  been  impressed  on  many  of  you  by  the 
present  course  of  lectures — namely,  that  all  religions  run  into  and 
derive  from  some  other  religions,  the  creeds  of  all  mankind  being 
simply  phases  of  a  continuous  evolution.  So,  when  we  say  that 
Mithraism  derives  from  Persia,  we  are  already  implying  that  it 
affiliates  more  distantly  to  India  and  to  Assyria — to  the  earliest 
of  those  masses  of  confused  fancies  which  represent  in  somewhat 
collected  form  man's  endless  guesses  at  the  riddle  of  the  universe. 
Here  it  must  suffice,  therefore,  to  give  only  the  briefest  sketch  of 
origins. 

We  trace  the  cult  specifically  in  the  earliest  Aryan  documents 
— in  the  Yedas,  in  which  the  deity  Mithra  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  figures. 

*  Mosheim 's  notes  on  Cudworth,  "  Intel.  Syst.,"  Harrison's  ed.,  i.  475. 
f  Havct,  <;  Le  Christianisme  et  sex  Origines"  in.  102. 
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"  In  the  Indo-Iranian  religion,"  M.  Darmesteter  writes,*  "the  Asura  of  Heaven 
was  often  invoked  in  company  with  Mithra,  the  god  of  the  heavenly  light  ; 
and  he  let  him  share  with  himself  the  universal  sovereignty.  In  the  Veda 
they  are  invoked  as  a  pair  (Mitra- Varuna)  which  enjoys  the  same  powers  and 
rights  as  Varuna  alone,  as  there  is  nothing  more  in  Mitra-Varuria  than  in 
Varuna  alone,  Mitra  being  the  light  of  Heaven,  that  is,  the  light  of  Varuna. 
But  Ahura-Mazda  [Ormazd]  could  no  longer  bear  an  equal,  and  Mithra  [in  the 
Zend-Avesta]  became  one  of  his  creatures  :  '  This  Mithra,  the  lord  of  wide  pastures, 
I  have  created  as  worthy  of  sacrifice,  as  worthy  of  glorification,  as  I,  Ahura-Mazda, 
am  myself.'f  But  old  formulas,  no  longer  understood,  in  which  Mithra  and  Ahura, 
or  rather  Mithra-Ahura,  are  invoked  in  an  indivisible  unity,  dimly  remind  one 
that  the  Creator  was  formerly  a  brother  to  his  creature." 

"He  preserved,  however,  a  high  situation,  both  in  the  concrete  and  in  the 
abstract  mythology.  As  the  god  of  the  heavenly  light,  the  lord  of  vast  luminous 
space,  of  the  wide  pastures  above,  he  became  later  the  god  of  the  Sun,  Deo  invicto 
Soli  Mithra ;  (in  Persian  Mihr  is  the  Sun).  As  light  and  truth  were  one  and  the 
same  thing,  viewed  with  the  eyes  of  the  body  and  of  the  mind,  he  becomes  the  god 
of  truth  and  faith.  He  punishes  the  Mithra- Drug.  '  him  who  lies  to  Mithra'  (or 
1  who  lies  to  the  contract.'  since  Mithra  as  a  neuter  noun  means  friendship,  agree- 
ment, contract');  he  is  a  judge  in  hell,  in  company  with  Kashnu,  '  the  true  one,' 
the  god  of  truth,  a  mere  offshoot  of  Mithra  in  his  moral  character.  "J 

The  ritual  of  the  Avesta  is  perfectly  clear  on  the  subject.  "  We 
sacrifice  unto  Mithra  and  Ahura,  the  two  great,  imperishable,  holy 
gods;  and  unto  the  stars,  and  the  moon,  and  the  sun,  with  the 
trees  that  yield  up  baresma "  [burned  on  the  altar].  "We 
sacrifice  unto  Mithra,  the  lord  of  all  countries,  whom  Ahura-Mazda 
made  the  most  glorious  of  all  the  gods  in  the  world  unseen."  "So 
may  Mithra  and  Ahura,  the  two  great  gods,  come  to  us  for  help. 
We  sacrifice  unto  the  bright,  undying,  shining,  swift-horsed  sun."§ 
And  connected  with  the  teaching  of  Zoroaster  we  find  Mithra 
extolled  by  Ahura-Mazda  as  a  beneficent  and  comforting  spirit. 
H  Happy  that  man,  I  think," — said  Ahura-Mazda, — '  O  holy 
Zarathustra !  for  whom  a  holy  priest,  .  .  .  who  is  the  word 
incarnate,  offers  up  a  sacrifice  unto  Mithra.  .  .  .  Straight  to 
that  man,  I  think,  will  Mithra  come,  to  visit  his  dwelling.  Then 
Mithra's  boons  will  come  to  him,  as  he  follows  God's  teaching,  and 

*  The  Zend-Avesta,  i.,  Introd.,  pp.  lx.,  lxi.,  "Sacred  Books  of  the  East"  series, 
toI.  iv. 

f  "Mihr  Ya§t,"  i.,  in  vol.  ii.  of  M.  Darmesteter's  translation  of  the  Zend-Avesta 
(vol.  23  of  "  Sacred  Books"  series).    Cf.  the  Khorshed  Nyayis  in  same  vol.,  p.  351. 

|  On  the  bearing  of  early  Mithraism  on  conduct  see  in  particular  the  "  Mihr  Yast," 
xxix.,  pronounced  by  M.  Darmesteter  "  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  Avesta,  as 
a  short  account  of  the  social  constitution  and  morals  of  Zoroastrian  Iran  "  (ii. 
149,  n.). 

§  Darmesteter's  "Zend-Avesta,"  ii.,  158,  351. 
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thinks  according  to  God's  teaching."*  This  was  doubtless  a 
relatively  late  and  high  form  of  the  cultus  in  Persia,  since  in  the 
Avesta  we  find  Mithra  repeatedly  invoked  as  a  warlike  and  for- 
midable deity,  a  god  of  battles,  swift  to  assail  and  slay  the  enemies 
of  truth  and  justice — which  would  normally  mean,  the  enemies  of 
his  worshippers. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  the  cultus  of  Mithra  as  the  sun-god,  the 
deity  of  light  and  truth,  created  by,  and  yet  co-equal  with,  the 
Supreme  Deity,  and  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  good  against  the 
evil  power  Angra-Mainyu  (Ahriman), — this  at  a  period  long 
before  the  Christian  era.  So  much  is  certain,  whatever  we  may 
decide  as  to  the  actual  period  of  the  writing  of  the  Avesta,  as  it 
has  come  down  to  us.  Of  the  literature  of  Mazdeism,  of  course, 
a  great  deal  has  perished ;  this  appearing,  says  M.  Darmesteter, 
not  only  from  internal  evidence,  but  from  history. 

"  The  Arab  conquest  proved  fatal  to  the  religious  literature  of  the  Sassanian 
ages,  a  great  part  of  which  was  either  destroyed  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  con- 
querors and  the  new  converts,  or  lost  during  the  loag  exodus  of  the  Parsis.  .  .  . 
The  cause  that  preserved  the  Avesta  is  obvious  ;  taken  as  a  whole,  it  does  not 
profess  to  be  a  religious  encyclopaedia,  but  only  a  liturgical  collection  ;  and  it 
bears  more  likeness  to  a  prayer-book  than  to  the  Bible.'"f 

Thus  we  can  only  infer  the  nature  of  the  system.  But  what  we 
do  know  is,  that  as  time  went  on,  the  cultus  of  Mithra  became 
more  and  more  considerable.  It  is  hardly  accurate  to  say,  as 
does  Canon  Rawlinson,  that  "  Mithra  was  originally  not  held  in 
very  high  esteem ;  "  but  it  is  the  historic  fact  that — 

"  he  ultimately  came  to  occupy  a  place  only  a  little  inferior  to  that  assigned, 
from  the  first,  to  the  Ahura-Mazda.  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  placed  the 
emblems  of  Ahura-Mazda  and  of  Mithra  in  equally  conspicuous  positions  on  the 
sculptured  tablet  above  his  tomb  [B.C.  485]  ;  and  his  example  was  followed  by  all 
the  later  monarchs  of  his  race  whose  sepulchres  are  still  in  existence.  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon  [d.  B.C.  358]  placed  an  image  of  Mithra  in  the  temple  attached  to  the 
royal  palace  of  Suza.  He  also  in  his  inscriptions  unites  Mithra  with  Ahura-Mazda, 
and  prays  for  their  conjoint  protection.  Artaxerxes  Ochus  [d.  B.C.  337]  does  the 
same  a  little  later  ;  and  the  practice  is  also  observed  in  portions  of  the  Zeudavesta 
composed  about  this  period. "J 


*  Darmesteter's  "  Zend-Avesta,"  ii.  155.  f  Introd.,  pp.  xxxi.,  xxxii. 

%  ';  The  Religions  of  the  Ancient  World,"  p.  105,  citing  the  author's  "  Ancient 
Monarchies,"  iv.  334  ;  Flandin,  "  Voyage  en  Perse"  pis.  1646i,?.,  166, 173-6  ;  Loftus, 
"  Chaldaea  and  Susiana,"  p.  572  ;  and  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  "Cuneiform  Inscriptions," 
i.  342.  See  also  Windischmann,  "Mithra,  ein  Beitrag  zw  Mybhengeschichtc  dcs 
Orients"  in  "  Abhandlungen fur  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlamls"  Bd.  i.,  S.  55. 
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Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  too,  swore  by  "  the  light  of  Mithras," 
as  our  William  the  Conqueror  swore  by  "the  splendour  of 
God."* 

But  of  the  importance  and  range  of  the  Mithraic  worship  at  a 
distant  period,  we  have  sufficient  evidence  in  the  mere  vogue  of 
the  name  Mithridates,  "  given  by  Mithra,"  w7hich  we  find  in  use 
at  least  six  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

This  deity,  then,  is  from  remote  antiquity,  one  of  high  moral 
attributes,  at  times  worshipped,  no  doubt,  licentiously,!  as  deities 
have  been  in  all  ages,  but  expressly  associated  with  moral  qualities. 
Theologically,  he  exists  both  in  abstract  and  in  symbol :  originally 
he  is  simply  the  sun  ;  later,  according  to  the  universal  law  of 
religious  evolution,  he  becomes  a  spirit  apart  from  the  sun,  but 
symbolised  by  it,  the  sun  being  worshipped  in  his  name,  he  being 
the  god  who  sustains  it;  nay,  an  actual  subordinate  sun-god 
takes  his  place,  even  in  the  Rig  Veda.  J  But  since  in  Persian 
his  name  (Mihr)  actually  means  the  sun,§  he  can  never  be  dis- 
sociated from  it ;  and  as  the  same  word  also  means  "  the  friend." 
the  light  being  the  friend  of  manj  and  seems  to  connote  love  or 
amity,  a  moral  distinction  inevitably  attaches  to  him  in  a  stage 
of  human  thought  in  which  names  have  an  incalculable  signifi- 
cance. And  at  length,  the  dualist  theory  holding  its  ground  as 
a  theological  system,  as  it  always  will  while  men  personify  the 
energies  of  the  universe,  Mithra  comes  to  occupy  a  singular 
position  as  between  the  two  great  powers  of  good  and  evil, 
Ormazd  and  Ahriman  (the  Ahura-Mazda,  and  Angra-Mainyu  of 
Mazdeism),  being  actually  named  the  Mediator,^  and  figuring  to 
the  devout  eye  as  a  humane  and  beneficent  God,  nearer  to  man 
than  the  Great  Spirit  of  Good,  a  Saviour,  a  Redeemer,  eternally 
young,  son  of  the  Most  High,  and  preserver  of  mankind  from  the 
Evil  One.    In  brief,  he  is  a  pagan  Christ. 

*  King,  "  The  Gnostics  and  their  Remains,"  p.  116. 

f  Athenaui3  (x.  45),  citing  Ctesias  and  Duris,  tells  that  among  the  Persians 
the  king  was  permitted  to  get  drunk  and  dance  on  one  day  in  the  year  only,  the 
festival  of  Mithras  (probably  Christmas-day)  ;  no  one  else  being  allowed  to  get 
drunk  or  dance  on  that  day. 

J  Rawlinson,  44  Relig.  of  Anc.  World,"  p.  130. 

§  Darmesteter,  "  Introd.  to  Zend-Avesta,"  p.  54  ;  Sainte-Croix,  44  Be&herehet"  ii. 
122,  n. 
II  Id. 

^[  Plutarch,  44  On  Isis  and  Osiris."  4(5. 
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Much  has  been  written  as  to  whether  Mithra  was  worshipped 
as  the  sun,  or  as  the  creator  and  sustainer  of  the  sun.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  two  ideas  existed,  and  were  often  blended. 
We  may  depend  upon  it,  that  for  the  weak  and  ignorant  minds, 
which  could  only  conceive  a  personal  god  under  the  form  of  a 
man  or  animal,  or  both  combined,  the  perpetual  pageant  of  the 
sun  was  a  help  and  not  a  hindrance  to  elevation  of  thought ;  and 
that  even  to  the  thinkers,  who  sought  to  distinguish  between 
matter  and  essence,  and  reckoned  the  sun  only  a  part  of  the 
material  universe,  the  great  orb  would  yet  be  the  ver}^  symbol  of 
life  and  splendour  and  immortality ;  that  it  should  be  the  chosen 
seat  of  the  deity  who  ruled  mankind  ;  and  that  it  should  be  the 
viewless  spirit  of  the  sun  who,  in  their  thought,  proclaimed  to 
man  the  oracle  of  the  Soul  of  the  Universe  : — "Jam  the  Alpha 
and  the  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last,  which  is,  and  which  was, 
and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty." 

But  in  the  great  polytheistic  era,  the  habit  of  personifying  all 
the  forces  of  nature  led  first  to  a  universal  admission  of  the  actual 
existence  of  the  deities  of  foreign  peoples — an  admission  which 
we  find  repeatedfy  made  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews— and 
later  on,  to  the  idea  that  all  the  deities  of  the  nations  are  but 
names  of  phases  of  one  central  and  omnipotent  power.  Even 
among  the  philosophers  and  theologians,  of  course,  this  conception 
never  really  destroyed  the  habit  of  thinking  of  the  alleged  phases 
or  manifestations  of  the  deity  as  being  really  minor  deities;  and 
much  more  a  matter  of  course  was  it  that  among  the  multitude 
the  deity  or  deities  should  always  be  conceived  in  a  quite  concrete 
form.  But  the  synthesising  tendency  early  resulted  in  this,  that 
different  cults  were  combined  ;  different  god-names  identified  as 
pointing  to  the  same  god ;  and  different  gods  combined  into 
unities  of  two,  three,  four,  or  more  members.  Egypt  is  the  great 
theological  factory  for  such  combinations  ;  but  the  law  necessarily 
operated  everywhere.  The  conception  of  a  Divine  Trinity  is  of 
unknown  antiquity;  it  flourishes  in  Hindostan,  in  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  in  Egypt,  long  before  Christianity.  But  the  com- 
bining process,  among  other  variations,  had  to  take  account  of 
the  worship  of  goddesses  as  well  as  of  gods ;  and  in  regions  where 
goddess-worship  was  deeply  rooted,  it  was  inevitable  that  there 
should  occur  combinations  of  sex.    This  actually  took  place  in 
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the  worship  of  Mithra.    From  Herodotus  *  writing  in  the  fifth 

century  B.C.,  we  learn  that  in  some  way  the  god  Mithra  was 

identified  with  a  goddess.    The  whole  passage,  though  familiar 

to  students,  is  worth  quoting : — 

"  The  Persians,  according  to  my  own  knowledge,  observe  the  following  customs. 
It  is  not  their  practice  to  erect  statues,  or  temples,  or  altars,  but  they  charge  those 
with  folly  who  do  so  ;  because,  as  I  conjecture,  they  do  not  think  the  gods  have 
human  forms,  as  the  Greeks  do.  They  are  accustomed  to  ascend  the  highest  parts 
of  the  mountains,  and  offer  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  and  they  call  the  whole  circle  of 
the  heavens  by  the  name  of  Jupiter.  They  sacrifice  to  the  sun  and  moon,  to  the 
earth,  fire,  water,  and  the  winds.  To  these  alone  they  have  sacrificed  from  the 
earliest  times  :  but  they  have  since  learnt  from  the  Arabians  and  Assyrians  to 
sacrifice  to  Venus  Urania,  whom  the  Assyrians  call  Venus  Mylitta,  the  Arabians 
Alitta,  and  the  Persians  Mitra." 

This  is  one  of  the  many  seemingly  improbable  statements  in 
Herodotus  which  late  research  has  confirmed.  He  is  accused, f 
indeed,  of  blundering  in  combining  Mithra  with  Mylitta,  it  being 
shown  from  monuments  that  the  goddess  identified  with  Mithra 
was  Anaitis  or  Tanat.J  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  be  so  sure  that 
Anaitis  and  Mylitta  were  never  regarded  as  the  same  goddess ; 
but  in  any  case  the  point  as  to  combination  is  certain.  It  is  made 
good,  not  only  by  the  statement  of  the  Christian  controversialist 
Julius  Firmicus,  in  the  fourth  century,  and  later  writers,  that 
the  Persians  make  Mithras  both  twy-sexed  and  three -fold  or 
three-formed, §  but  by  innumerable  Mithraic  monuments  on  which 
appear  the  symbols  of  two  deities,  male  and  female,  the  sun  and 
the  moon,  or,  it  may  be  male  and  female  principles  of  the  sun. 
And  this  epicene  or  double-sexed  character  is  singularly  preserved 
to  us  in  that  Mithraic  monument  of  the  Grseco-Roman  period 
which  we  possess  in  our  own  British  Museum,  in  which  the 
divine  slayer  of  the  bull  presents  a  face  of  perfect  and  sexless 
beauty,  feminine  in  its  delicate  loveliness  of  feature,  masculine  in 
its  association  with  the  male  form. 

But  to  refer  to  these  Mithraic  monuments,  of  which  there 

*  i.  131. 

f  RawlinsDn's  "  Herodotus,"  i.  257.  Cp.  Lenormant,  "  Manual  of  Anc.  Hist."  Eng. 
tr.,  ii.  4G. 

\  Id.  p.  416.  On  the  names  of  this  goddess,  see  G.  Diercks,  "  Entwickehings- 
gesehiohte  dcs  Geistes  der  Menschheit,"  Berlin,  1881,  i.  242. 

§  " De  Errore  Profanarum  Religionvm"  v.  Compare  Dionysius  the  pscudo- 
Areopagite,  Epist.  vii.  ad  Polycarp.,  cited  in  Selden,  "  De  Diis  SyrU?  Proleg.  c.  3  ; 
and  in  Cudworth,  "Intel.  Syst., '  Harrison's  cd.,  i.  482. 
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are  so  many  examples,  is  to  point  out  that  the  old  Persian 
aversion  to  images  of  deity  had  disappeared  with  the  extension 
of  the  Mithraic  cultus.  There  is,  of  course,  no  doubt  as  to  the 
original  forbiddal  of  images,  despite  the  common  delusion  that 
the  Jews  were  the  first  to  lay  down  such  a  veto.  The  Jews, 
of  course,  got  the  idea  from  their  conquerors,  who  taught  and 
civilized  them.  But  it  was  inevitable  that  in  the  artistic  coun- 
tries* the  adoption  of  Mithraism  should  involve  the  representing 
Mithra  by  images,  like  other  deities.  Nor  was  this  all.  One 
reason  for  regarding  the  Zend-Avesta  as  essentially  ancient  is 
the  comparative  simplicity  of  the  Mithra  cultus  it  sets  forth. 
Just  as  happened  with  Christianity  later,  the  spreading  faith 
assimilated  all  sorts  of  ancient  symbolisms,  and  new  complications 
of  ritual;  and  Mithra  later  figures  for  us  in  the  strange  symbolic 
figures  of  the  lion-headed  serpentine  god,  but  above  all  in  that 
of  the  slayer  of  the  bull.  Whence  came  that  conception  ?  There 
are  many  explanations.  It  has  been  variously  decided  that  the 
bull  slain  by  Mithra  is  the  symbol  of  the  earth,  the  symbol  of  the 
moon,  the  bull  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  cos-mogonic  bull  of  the 
Magian  system. f  Now,  anyone  who  has  studied  such  a  work  of 
ancient  theosophy  as  Plutarch's  treatise  on  Isis  and  Osiris — a 
singularly  interesting  document,  by  the  way — will  be  perfectly 
prepared  to  believe  that  for  the  ancients  the  bull  of  Mithra 
could  represent  all  four  of  these  tilings.  In  that  famous  treatise, 
Isis  and  Orisis  and  Typhon  successively  represent  a  number  of 
different  principles  in  nature — sun,  moon,  moisture,  the  Nile, 
generative  warmth,  injurious  heat,  wind,  and  so  on — shifting  and 
exchanging  their  places,  till  it  becomes  plain  that  the  old  theo- 
sophy was  but  a  ceaseless  flux  of  more  or  less  congruous  fancies. 
We  may  depend  upon  it  that  Mithraism  was  as  hospitable  to 
mystic  meanings  as  Osirianism.  It  is  perfectly  intelligible  and 
probable  that  Mithra  slaying  the  bull  should  have  meant  the 
rays  of  the  sun  penetrating  the  earth,  and  so  creating  life  for 

*  I  do  not  quite  follow  Canon  Eawlinson's  meaning  in  the  statement  ("  Seventh 
Oriental  Monarchy,"  p.  632),  that  "  the  Persian  system  was  further  tainted  with 
idolatry  in  respect  of  the  worship  of  Mithra."'  For  that  matter,  however,  the 
**  idolatry  "  of  antiquity  is  on  all  fours  with  the  reverence  of  images  under  Chris- 
tianity. 

f  Hammer- Purgstall,  " Mithriaca"  Caen  and  Paris,  1833,  p.  31. 
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mundane  creatures,  as  the  dog*  feeds  on  the  blood  of  the  slain 
bull.  But  those  who  adopt  this  as  the  whole  explanation,! 
overlook  a  principle  bound  up  with  the  very  origin  of  Mithraism 
— the  significance  of  the  bull  as  one  of  those  signs-of-the-zodiac 
through  which  the  sun  passed  in  his  annual  course.  It  is  certain 
that  the  zodiac  was  the  source  of  very  much  of  the  symbolism 
and  mysticism  of  those  ancient  cults  which  their  priesthoods 
associated  with  the  sun,  not  to  speak  of  those  whose  priesthoods 
professedly  repudiated  sun  worship.  And  one  of  the  most 
important  facts  established  by  the  collection  and  comparison  of 
ancient  monuments  J  is  that  the  Mithraic  cultus  connects  sym- 
bolically with  an  Assyrian  cultus  far  older.  You  have  all  seen 
copies  of  that  common  Assyrian  monument,  in  which  a  divine 
or  kingly  personage  slays  a  lion,  thrusting  a  sword  through  him. 
There  can,  I  think,  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  these  successive 
religious  representations  of  the  slaying  of  the  lion  and  the 
slaying  of  the  bull,  rest  on  a  zodiacal  system  of  sacred  symbolism, 
in  which  the  slaying  of  a  given  animal  means  either  the  passing 
of  the  sun  into  a  particular  sign  of  the  zodiac  at  a  particular 
season  of  the  year,  or  the  slaying  of  the  animal  represented  as  a 
special  sacrifice.  The  zodiac,  which  is  of  immense  antiquity,  has 
come  to  be  conventionalized — that  is  to  say,  it  is  fixed,  so  that 
the  signs  have  long  ceased  to  coincide  with  the  actual  constella- 
tions whose  names  they  bear.  But  originally  the  students  of  the 
stars  must  needs  have  had  regard  to  the  actual  constellations. 
And  this  carries  us  very  far  back  indeed.  If  it  be  right  to 
decide  that  the  slaying  of  the  bull  originally  pointed  to  the  sun's 
entering  the  sign  of  the  Bull  at  the  vernal  equinox  (and  this 
is  strongly  suggested  by  the  hostile  function  assigned  in  the 
monuments  to  the  scorpion,  which  is  the  opposing  sign,  and 
would  represent  the  autumnal  equinox),  then  this  symbol  dates 
back,  probably,  more  than  3,000  years  before  the  Christian 
era ;  while  the  symbol  of  the  slaying  of  the  lion  would  derive 
from  a  period  indefinitely  earlier  still.  In  point  of  fact,  astro- 
nomy tells  us  that,  by  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the 

*  For  another  signification  of  the  dog  here,  see  Mr.  King's  "  Gnostics  and  their 
Ilemains,"  2nd  ed.,  p.  137.  Compare  the  Osirian  theory  in  Plutarch,  "  Isis  and 
Osiris,"  44. 

t  King,  pp.  185,  186. 

%  See  the  series  in  Lajard's  "  Atlas." 
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constellation  of  the  Bull  had  ceased  to  be  the  sun's  place  at 
the  vernal  equinox  for  about  2,400  years  before  the  reign  of 
Augustus;  the  constellation  of  the  Ram  taking  its  place.  But, 
just  as  the  symbol  of  the  slaying  of  the  lion  had,  on  this  theory, 
held  its  ground  in  religion  after  the  bull  played  a  similar  part, 
so  did  the  sign  of  the  Bull  play  its  part  in  symbol  and  ceremony 
loner  after  the  sun  had  begun  to  enter  the  constellation  Aries 
at  the  sacred  season.  But  what  gives  the  zodiacal  theory  its 
crowning  vindication  is  the  remarkable  fact  that  while  the  bull 
holds  its  place  on  the  monuments  at  the  Christian  era — that 
being  an  age  of  immense  diffusion  of  cults  and  mysteries  among 
the  general  population  of  the  civilized  world — we  find  at  this 
very  period,  in  connection  with  the  worship  of  Mithra,  as  with 
that  of  Dionysos*  or  Bacchus,  an  actual  ceremony  of  slaying  a 
ram  in  honour  of  the  sun-god.  In  Persia,  the  sign  Aries,  the 
ram,  was  known  as  the  lamb  ;  and  in  the  Mithraic  mysteries  at 
the  Christian  era,  it  was  a  lamb  that  was  slain.  That  fact,  as  we 
shall  see,  has  further  bearings  ;  but  thus  far  it  surely  counts  for 
much  as  a  proof  of  the  zodiacal  element  in  the  symbolism  of  the 
ancient  sophisticated  sun  worships.  And  though  the  notion  of  a 
fish  god  is  deeply  rooted  in  several  of  the  older  eastern  religions, 
I  know  of  no  more  plausible  explanation  than  the  zodiacal  one 
of  the  early  Christian  habit  of  calling  Jesus  Christ  the  fish.  The 
sign  of  the  Fishes  comes  next  the  Ram  in  the  zodiac ;  and  that 
constellation  was  actually  taking  the  place  of  the  Ram,  at  the 
spring  equinox,  about  the  time  this  symbol  came  into  use.  We 
know  with  certainty,  too,  from  Origen,  that  the  Mithraic 
mysteries  included  an  elaborate  representation  of  the  movements 
of  the  stars  and  planets,  and  the  movements  of  the  disembodied 
human  soul  among  these. f 

Every  widespread  religion,  however,  is  necessarily  a  complex 
of  many  ideas,  and  in  the  cult  of  Mithra  this  is  abundantly  seen. 
The  image  of  the  slaying  of  the  bull,  whatever  its  original 
bearing,  came  to  be  associated  specially  with  the  idea  of  sacrifice 

*  The  ram  "  supplied  the  favourite  Dionysiak  sacrifice."  K.  Brown,  "  The  Great 
Dionysiak  Myth,"  ii.  65.  In  one  version  of  the  Dionysian  myth,  Zeus  changes 
Dionysos  into  a  ram  to  save  him  from  Hera.  Smith's  Diet.,  art.  Dionysus,  citing 
Hyginus  and  Theon. 

f  "  Against  Celsus,"  vi.  22. 
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and  purification  ;  and  the  great  vogue  of  the  Phrygian  institutions 
of  the  Taurobolia  and  Criobolia,*  or  purification  by  the  blood  of 
bulls  and  rams,  must  have  reacted  on  Mithraism.  In  connection 
with  these  we  have  the  literal  and  original  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  lamb ; "  the  doctrine  being 
that  resurrection  and  eternal  life  were  secured  by  drenching  or 
sprinkling  with  the  actual  blood  of  a  sacrificial  bull  or  ram  (often 
doubtless  a  lamb,  that  being  a  common  sacrifice  from  time 
immemorial).  Thus  we  have  such  mortuary  inscriptions  as 
"  Taurobolio  criobolioque  in  ceternum  renatus."]  But  whereas 
there  was  a  constant  tendency  in  the  mystical  systems  to  substitute 
symbolism  for  concrete  usages,  the  Mithraists  may  be  surmised 
to  have  ultimately  performed  their  sacrificial  rites  in  a  less  crude 
form  than  that  described  by  Prudentius.J 

Resembling  other  cults  at  some  points,  the  Mithraic  was 
markedly  peculiar  in  others.  The  great  specialty  of  this 
worship,  as  we  learn  from  several  writers,  is  that  it  was  carried 
on  in  caves — so  far  at  least  as  its  special  mysteries  were  con- 
cerned— the  cave  being  considered  so  all-important  that  where 
natural  caves  did  not  exist,  the  devotees  made  artificial  ones.§ 
Porphyry  puts  it  on  record ||  that  the  "Persians,  mystically 
signifying  the  descent  of  the  soul  into  the  sublunary  regions, 
and  its  regression  thence,  initiate  the  mystic  in  a  place  which 
they  call  a  cavern.  For,  as  Eubulus  says,  Zoroaster  was  the 
first  who  consecrated  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  of  Persia, 
an  orbicular  cave,  in  which  there  were  flowers  and  fountains, 
in  honour  of  Mithra,  the  maker  and  father  of  all  things,  a  cave 
according  to  Zoroaster  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  world, 
ivhich  ivas  fabricated  by  Mithra.  But  the  things  contained  in  the 
cavern  .  .  .  were  symbols  of  the  mundane  elements  and  climates." 

*  Referred  to  by  Firmicus,  xxviii. 

f  Given  in  note  on  Firmicus  in  ed.  Hackiana,  1672,  p.  56.  See  it  also  in  Orelli, 
No.  2352.  See  further  No.  1899,  1900,  2130,  2199,  2322,  2326,  2328,  2330,  2331, 
2351,  2353,  2361.  Compare  Boeckh,  6012,  b,  c.  Here  the  taurobolium  and 
criobolium  are  directly  connected  with  Mithraism.  On  the  "blood  shed  for  all," 
see  Preller,  "  RSmisohe  Mythologies  1865,  p.  761,  n. 

\  X.  1009,  1050.  Concerning  the  taurobolium  at  Athens,  see  Dittcnberger, 
"  Inscr.  Attica  cet.  Roman."  172,  173.    Cp.  King,  "  Gnostics,"  p.  154. 

§  Caves  were,  therefore,  made  in  honour  of  Mithra,  as  temples  in  honour  of 
other  gods.    See  Orelli,  2310,  2341. 

||  "  On  the  Cave  of  the  Nymphs,"  ii.    Cf.  Firmicus,  v. 
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This  explanation  of  the  cave  was  not  improbably  suggested  by 
a  well-known  passage  in  Plato ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  custom 
must  have  had  some  simpler  origin.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
how  to  half-civilized  man  caves  would  have  a  hundred  mysterious 
significances,  as  places  for  dwelling  or  meeting  made  by  the 
Deity  himself ;  and  fire-  or  sun-worshippers  would  have  the 
special  motives  supplied  by  finding  in  caves  the  remains  of 
the  fires  made  by  the  earlier  men ;  and  by  the  not  unnatural 
theory  that  the  sun  himself  went  into  some  cave  when  he  went 
below  the  horizon  at  night.  Indeed  Porphyry  admits  that 
caves  in  the  most  remote  periods  of  antiquity  were  consecrated 
to  the  gods,  before  temples  were  consecrated  to  them.  Hence 
the  Curetes  in  Crete  dedicated  a  cavern  to  Jupiter ;  in  Arcadia, 
a  cave  was  sacred  to  the  moon,  and  to  Lycean  Pan;  and  in 
Naxos,  to  Bacchus.  "But,"  he  adds,  "wherever  Mithra  was 
known,  they  propitiated  the  god  in  a  cavern."* 

It  appears  that  the  greatest  sanctity  attached  to  caves  in  the 
living  rock;  and  there  are  many  remains  of  Mithraic  altars  cut 
in  rocks  ;t  nay  more,  the  rock  came  to  be  specially  associated 
with  Mithra,  who  was  named  "rock-born;"  and  the  phrase, 
"  0e6?  etc  ireTpas,  God  out  of  the  rock,"  or  "  Mithras  out  of  the 
rock,"  became  one  of  the  commonest  formulas  of  the  cultus.t 
In  these  rock-caves,  then,  or  in  artificial  caves,  the  priests  of 
Mithras  celebrated  the  habitual  rites  and  the  special  mysteries 
of  their  religion.  How  far  they  practised  daily  or  weekly 
devotions  is  one  of  the  matters  as  to  which  we  have  no  positive 
information  ;  but  there  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
worship  was  habitual. §  The  rising  sun  would  be  daily  hailed 
with  joy,  as  among  the  Jewish  Essenes,  and  sun-worshippers 
everywhere  ;  and  during  the  night,  when  the  sun  was  hidden, 
special  prayers  would  be  offered  up.    The  first  day  of  the  week, 

*  "  On  the  Cave  of  the  Nymphs,"  ii.,  c.  8. 

f  See  the  engravings  in  Jacob  Bryant's  "  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,"  ed. 
1774,  4to,  vol.  L,  pp.  232,  234,  294. 

X  Firmicus,  "  I)e  Errore"  xxi.  ;  Justin  Martyr,  "  Dialogue  with  Trypho,"  c.  70  ; 
Jerome,  ';  Adversus  Jorinianum"  i.  7  (Migne,  xxiii.,  col.  219)  ;  Windischmann, 
pp.  61,  62,  citing  Commodianus  and  Johannes  Lydus. 

§  Under  the  Mazdean  system,  prayer  was  offered  to  Mithra  thrice  daily  ;  at 
dawn,  at  noon,  and  at  sunset.  (Rawlinson,  i:  Seventh  Oriental  Monarchy,"  p.  628, 
citing  Spiegel,  "  Tradit.  Schrift.  d.  Pars."  p.  135.) 

N.3.    I.  27 
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Sunday,  was  of  course  from  time  immemorial  consecrated  to 
Mithra  by  Mithraists ;  and  as  the  sun-god  was  pre-eminently 
"the  Lord,"  Sunday  was  "  the  Lord's  day"  long  before  the 
Christian  era.  On  that  day  there  must  have  been  special  Mithraic 
worship.  But  we  have  some  exact  information  as  to  the  two 
chief  Mithraic  ceremonies  or  festivals,  those  of  Christmas  and 
Easter,  the  winter  solstice  and  the  vernal  equinox,  the  birthday 
of  the  sun-god,  and  the  period  of  his  sacrifice  and  his  triumph. 
That  Christmas  is  a  solar  festival  of  unknown  antiquity,  which 
the  early  Christians  appropriated  to  Christ  in  total  ignorance  of 
the  real  time  of  his  birth,  is  no  longer  denied  by  competent 
Christian  scholars — when  they  happen  to  allude  to  the  subject. 
That  Easter  is  also  a  solar*  festival  is  perhaps  not  so  freely 
recognised.  But  we  know  not  only  that  Mithras  and  Osiris  (and 
Horus),  like  so  many  other  solar  deities,  were  especially  adored  at 
the  vernal  equinox,!  but  that  in  these  worships  there  were  special 
formulas  representing,  apparently  at  this  date,!  the  symbolical 
death  of  the  deity,  the  search  for  his  body,  and  the  finding  of  it. 
The  Christian  Firmicus  wrathfully  tells  how  the  priests  of  Osiris, 
who  have  a  representation  of  the  god  in  the  secretest  part  of 
their  temples,  mourn  for  a  certain  number  of  days  (presumptively 
forty,  §=  Lent),  while  professedly  searching  for  the  scattered 
members  of  his  mangled  body,  till  at  length  they  feign  to  have 
found  it,  when  they  finish  their  mourning  and  rejoice,  saying, 
"  We  have  found  him :  rejoice  we."j|  And  we  learn  from  Ter- 
tullian  that  Osiris  in  the  mysteries  was  buried  and  came  to  life 
again But  as  to  Mithraism  the  details  are  still  more  precise. 
The  worshippers,  Firmicus  tells  us,"**  lay  a  stone  image  by  night 
on  a  bier  and  liturgically  mourn  for  it,  this  image  representing 
the  dead  god.  This  symbolical  corpse  is  then  placed  in  the 
tomb,  and  after  a  time  is  withdrawn  from  the  tomb,  whereupon 

*  Or  rather  a  luni-solar.  It  is  singular  that  this  movable  feast  should  be 
celebrated  as  an  anniversary  of  an  event  with  apparently  no  orthodox  misgivings. 

f  Macrobius,  "  Saturnalia,'"  i.  18.  Cp.  Preller,  "  Mb'mische  Mythologies  1865, 
p,  760. 

\  But  see  Plutarch,  "  On  Iris  and  Osiris,"  39,  which  creates  a  difficulty. 
§  Compare  the  forty  nights  mourning  of  the  mysteries  of  Proserpine,  "  Dc  Errore," 
z.  xxviii. 
!|  " De.  Errors"  ii. 
"H  "Against  Marcion,"  i.  13. 
■**  "  De  Errore"  xxiii. 
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the  worshippers  rejoice,  exhorting  one  another  to  be  of  good 
hope ;  lights  are  brought  in ;  and  the  priest  anoints  the  throats 
of  the  devotees,  murmuring  slowly:  "Be  of  good  courage,  you 
have  been  instructed  in  the  mysteries,  and  you  shall  have  salva- 
tion from  your  sorrows."  The  parallel  to  a  central  episode  in 
the  Christian  legend  is  sufficiently  striking ;  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  conclude  that  a  similar  liturgy  was  gone  through  in 
connection  with  the  burial  and  resurrection  of  Osiris. 

This,  however,  was  only  one  of  the  Mithraic  mysteries,  pre- 
sumably celebrated  once  a  year.  We  have  further  records  of 
another  enacted  at  the  initiation  of  every  new  devotee,  and 
probably  repeated  in  some  form  frequently.  Justin  Martyr,  in 
his  first  Apology,*  after  describing  the  institution  of  the  Christian 
Lord's  Supper,  as  narrated  in  the  Gospels,  goes  on  to  say ; 
"Which  the  wicked  devils  have  imitated  in  the  mysteries  of 
Mithras,  commanding  the  same  thing  to  be  done.  For,  that 
bread  and  a  cup  of  water t  are  placed  with  certain  incantations 
in  the  mystic  rites  of  one  who  is  being  initiated,  you  either  know 
or  can  learn."  And  this  is  borne  out  by  Tertullian,  who  intimates^ 
that  "  the  devil  undertakes  to  imitate  in  the  mysteries  of  false 
gods  the  holy  ceremonies  of  the  Christian  religion.  He  also 
plunges  his  worshippers  in  water,  and  makes  them  believe  that 
this  purifies  them  of  their  crimes.  He  puts  a  mark  on  the 
forehead  of  the  soldiers  of  Mithra  when  they  are  initiated ;  he 
celebrates  the  oblation  of  bread ;  he  offers  an  image  of  the 
resurrection,  and  presents  at  once  the  crown  and  the  sword  ; 
he  forbids  to  the  sovereign  pontiff  to  marry  a  second  time  j  he 
even  has  his  virgins  and  his  ascetics  (continentes)."  Again§  the 
devil  "  has  gone  about  to  apply  to  the  worship  of  idols  all  that 
we  practise  in  the  celebration  of  our  mysteries." 

Reference  is  here  made  to  a  certain  ceremony  of  initiation. 
The  complete  initiation  of  a  worshipper,  we  know,  was  an 
elaborate  and  even  a  painful  process,  involving  many  austerities, 
trial  by  water,  trial  by  fire,  by  cold,  by  hunger,  by  thirst,  by 

*  c.  GO. 

f  The  Ebionite  Christians  (the  earliest),  it  will  be  remembered,  celebrated  the 
communion  rite  with  bread  and  water  (Epiphanius,  i(  liar."  30).  And  water  was 
mixed  with  wine  in  later  usage ;  see  Bingham,  "Christian  Antiquities,"  ed.  1855, 
v.  242. 

%  "  Prascr.,"  c.  40.  §  Id. 
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scourging,  by  branding  or  bleeding*  and  the  mock  menace 
of  death.  Of  these  austerities  different  but  vague  and  scanty 
accounts  are  given.  According  to  some  accounts  they  lasted 
fifteen  days ;  according  to  others,  for  forty-eight  :f  one  old 
writer|  alleges  eighty  different  kinds  of  trials.  It  is  more 
likely  that  they  numbered  twelve,  seeing  that  on  the  Mithraic 
monuments  we  find  representations  of  twelve  episodes,  doubtless 
corresponding  to  the  twelve  labours  which  we  find  in  the  stories 
of  Hercules,  Samson,  and  other  sun-heroes;  but,  probably,  also 
connected  with  the  trials  of  the  initiated. §  More  explicitly  we 
know  from  Porphyry  and  from  Jerome  that  the  devotees  were 
divided  into  a  number  of  different  degrees,  symbolically  marked 
by  the  names  of  birds  and  animals,  and  apparently  by  wearing, 
during  some  of  the  rites,  the  skins  or  heads  of  these  animals. 
Porphyry  ||  mentions  grades  of  lions,  lionesses,  and  crows,  and 
higher  grades  of  eagles  and  hawks ;  JeromeU  speaks  of  crow, 
gryphoD,  soldier,  lion,  Persian  (or  Perses),  sun,  Bromios  =  roarer, 
(or,  the  bull),  and  father.  Out  of  the  various  notices,  partly  by 
hypothesis,  M.  Lajard  has  constructed  a  not  quite  trustworthy 
scheme,**  representing  twelve  Mithraic  degrees  :  three  terrestrial, 
the  soldier,  the  lion, ft  and  the  bull;  three  aerial,  the  vulture,  the 

*  On  this  see  Mr.  King's  "Gnostics,"  p.  139,  citing  Aug.  in  Johann.  i.  7  ;  Mem. 
Revelation,  xiii.  17. 
f  Sainte-Croix,  "  Mec7ierchcs"  ii.  126,  n. 

J  Nonnus,  cited  by  Selden,  "  DeDiis  Syris"  Syntag.  i.,  c.  5  ;  and  by  Windischmann, 
p.  69.  See  there  also  the  important  citation  from  Elias  of  Crete.  Compare 
Suidas,  as  cited  on  p.  68.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  trials,  see  Darmesteter  on  Mihr 
Yast,  xxx.  122. 

§  On  the  twelve  episodes,  cp.  Sainte-Croix,  as  cited,  with  King,  "  Gnostics," 
p.  128.  Cqmpare  the  "  twelve  stoles,"  in  the  mysteries  of  Isis,  mentioned  by  Apuleius, 
(" Metam."  B.  xi.).  There  is  a  remarkable  correspondence  between  the  twelve 
Mithraic  trials  and  twelve  forms  of  Hindoo  penance  (especially  as  regards  the 
last),  as  described  by  Maurice,  "Indian  Antiquities,"  1794,  v.  981.  These  twelve 
orders  of  fast  include  trials  lasting  fifteen  days  ;  and  the  whole  would  cover  more 
than  eighty  days. 

||  "  On  Abstinence  from  Animal  Food,"  iv.  16. 

%  Epistola  cvii.  (vii.)  ad  Lcetam. 

**  "  Recherche*  sur  le  Culte  Public  et  Mysteres  de  Mit  lira"  ed.  1867,  p.  132, 
et  .svy.  The  main  authority  for  twelve  degrees  is  Porphyry's  citation  from  Pallas 
as  to  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  ;  but  M.  Lajard's  list  is  not  zodiacal.  The  grade  of 
the  ostrich  is  particularly  ill  made-out  (p.  338). 

ft  Every  animal's  name  used  must  have  had  a  symbolical  meaning.  Thus  we 
have  it  through  Tertullian  ("Against  Marcion,"  i.  18),  that  "the  lions  of  Mithra  are 
mysteries  of  arid  and  scorched  nature." 
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ostrich,  and  the  raven ;  three  igneous,  the  gryphon,  the  horse, 
and  the  sun  ;  and  three  divine,  the  grade  of  fathers,  named 
eagle,  sparrow-hawk,  and  father  of  fathers.  It  makes  a  suffi- 
ciently grotesque  list,  in  this  or  any  other  form  ;  but  it  is  the 
old  story,  all  religions  are  absurd  to  those  who  do  not  believe 
them  ;*  and  it  is  not  well  for  those  who  keep  a  private  conserva- 
tory, however  small,  to  throw  stones. 

We  have  thus  far  briefly  examined  what  may  be  termed  the 
skeleton  or  dry  bones  of  the  Mithraic  religion,  so  far  as  we  can 
trace  them,  at  the  period  when  it  seemed  to  be  successfully 
competing  with  Christianity.  What  of  the  inner  life,  the  spiritual 
message  and  attraction  which  there  must  have  been  to  give  the 
cult  its  hold  over  the  Roman  Empire  ?  Here  it  is  that  our 
ignorance  becomes  most  sharply  felt.  So  far  as  Christian  zeal 
could  suppress  all  good  report  of  Mithraism,  this  was  done,  when 
Christianity — I  will  not  say  overthrew,  but  absorbed — the 
Mithraic  movement.  To  this  day  you  find  Christian  scholars 
either  saying  or  hinting  that  Mithraism  was  signalized  in  the 
Roman  period  by  human  sacrifices.  I  know  no  more  dis- 
ingenuous suggestion  in  the  orthodox  presentment  of  Paganism, 
profoundly  prejudiced  and  unjust  as  that  generally  is.  We  do 
know  that  during  the  whole  of  the  first  three  or  four  centuries 
it  was  charged  against  the  Christians,  by  Jews  or  Pagans,  that 
they  were  wont  to  sacrifice  a  child  at  their  mysteries.f  That 
charge  was  doubtless  false,  but  it  was  constantly  asserted.  Now, 
the  only  kind  of  record  founded  on  for  the  charge  against 
Mithraism  is  one  which  utterly  destroys  that  charge.  Sainte- 
Croix,  following  a  plainly  worthless  suggestion  of  the  ecclesiastical 
historian  Socrates,  J  was  reckless  enough  to  refer  §  to  a  passage 
in  the  life  of  Commodus  by  Lampridius,  in  the  Augustan  history, 
in  support  of  his  insinuation  that  Mithraism  involved  human 
sacrifice.     But   this  passage||  explicitly  says  that  Commodus 

*  There  is  a  curious  correspondence  between  M.  Lajard's  four  grades  and  the 
emblems  of  the  four  evangelists  given  by  Augustine  :  Matthew  =  lion,  Mark  =  man 
(this  order  often  reversed),  Luke  =  ox,  John  =  eagle.  See  "Variorum  Teachers' 
Bible,"  Aids  to  Students,  p.  10. 

t  Pee  Origen.  "  Against  Celsus,"  vi.  27  ;  Cf.  Minucius  Felix,  "  Octavius,"  c.  9. 

X  B.  iii.,  c.  2  ;  B.  v.,  c.  16. 

§  "  Recherclies?  ii.  135. 

||  Cap.  9.    Sainte-  Croix  offers  an  extraordinary  mistranslation  of  the  passage. 
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"polluted  the  rites  of  Mithras  by  a  real  homicide,  where  it  is 
usual  for  something  to  be  said,  or  feigned  to  be  done  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  terror"  (quum  illic  aliquid  ad  speciem timoris 
vel  dici  vet  fingi  solent).  The  same  scholar  makes  another 
reference  which  equally  serves  to  confute  him  ;*  yet  an  English 
writer  later  speaks  of  "the  dark  and  fearful  mysteries"  of 
Mithra,  repeating  the  old  insinuation,  f  The  Mithraic  mysteries, 
save  for  the  fact  that  they  involved  real  austerities  and  a  scenic 
representation  of  death,  were  no  more  dark  and  fearful  than  the 
Christian  mysteries  are  known  to  have  been,  not  to  speak  of  what 
these  are  said  to  have  been.  There  lies  against  them  no  such 
imputation  of  licence  as  was  constantly  brought  against  the 
midnight  meetings  of  the  Christians,  or  as  is  specifically  brought 
by  St.  Paul  against  his  own  converts  at  Corinth.  Their  purpose 
was  unquestionably  moral.  J  In  the  words  of  Suidas,  the  wor- 
shipper went  through  his  trials  in  order  that  he  should  become 
holy  and  passionless.  In  the  course  of  the  initiation,  as  we 
know  from  the  unwilling  admiration  of  Tertullian,§  the  devotee, 
called  the  soldier  of  Mithras,  was  offered  a  crown,  which  it  was 
his  part  to  refuse,  saying  that  Mithra  was  his  crown.  And 
everything  points  to  the  enunciation  of  a  theory  of  expiation  of 
and  purification  from  sin,  in  which  Mithras  figured  as  mediator 
and  saviour,  actually  undergoing  a  symbolic  sacrifice,  and  cer- 
tainly securing  to  his  worshippers  eternal  life.  U  As  to  the 
doctrine  of  immortality  being  pre-Christian,  it  is  now  quite 
unnecessary  to  speak ;  and  the  whole  Mithraic  symbolism  implies 
such  a  teaching.  On  most  of  the  bull  monuments,  you  may 
remember,  there  stand  beside  Mithra  two  figures,  one  holding 
a  raised  and  one  a  lowered  torch.  These  signified  primarily 
sunrise  and  sunset,  or  rising  spring  sun  and  sinking  autumn  sun  ; 
but,  as  Lessing  long  ago  showed,  they  were  also  the  ancient 

*  So  Porphyry,  "De  Abstin."  ii.  5G  ;  a  passage  which  only  says  that  down  till 
the  time  of  Hadrian  it  was  the  custom  to  sacrifice  a  virgin  to  Minerva  at 
Laodicea. 

f  Wright,  "  The  Celt,  the  Roman,  and  the  Saxon,"  3rd  ed.,  p.  328.    The  insinua- 
tion is  found  also  in  the  encyclopaedias. 
%  See  Origen,  "  Against  Celsus,"  iii.  59. 
§  "2te  Corona?  c.  15. 

||  Sec  Carucci,  "Lea  Mytteres  du  Synoritisme  Phrygian" passim.  Of.  Windisch- 
maun  (p.  53),  as  to  the  older  cultus. 
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symbols  for  life  and  death.  Now  we  can  understand  how  such 
a  cultus,  with  an  elaborate  ceremonial  and  an  impressive  initia- 
tion, with  the  attractions  of  august  and  solemn  mysteries  and 
the  promise  of  immortal  life,  could  spread  throughout  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  age  in  which  the  primitive  Roman  religion 
crumbled  away  before  the  advance  of  far  more  highly  specialized 
and  complicated  cults.  Above  all  was  it  popular  in  the  army, 
which  really  seems  to  have  been  to  some  extent  a  school  of 
moral  strength  and  order  at  a  time  when  an  appalling  abjection 
was  overtaking  the  Roman  world,  men  reverencing  rank  as  dogs 
reverence  men.  One  of  the  first  stages  in  the  initiation,  for  men, 
consisted  in  the  devotee  receiving  a  sword,  and  being  called  a 
soldier  of  Mithra.*  Thus  Mithraism  was  specially  the  faith  of 
the  soldiery;!  and  in  doing  honour  to  the  invincible  sun-god 
Mithra,  Deo  Soli  Invictce  Mithrce,  as  the  monuments  have  it, 
the  Emperor  Constantine  vied  with  the  most  loyal  Mithraists 
long  after  his  so-called  conversion  to  Christianity.^  But  there 
were  also  women  worshippers,  as  we  know  from  at  least  the 
grade  of  lionesses — sometimes  oddly  named  that  of  hytenas,  from 
a  slight  blunder  in  the  Greek  text.§  And  I  think  we  may  infer 
that  this  cultus,  with  its  austerities  and  its  solemnities,  attracted, 
on  the  whole,  men  and  women  of  the  better  type.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  practice  of  lavish  charity  among  the  early 
Christians  attracted  to  the  churches  worthless  characters,  and 
so  promoted  demoralization.  Mutual  help  there  probably  was 
among  Mithraists  j  but  we  find  no  organized  almsgiving. 

But  now  comes  the  great  question,  How  came  such  a  cultus  to 
die  out  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  Empires  after  making  its 
way  so  far  and  holding  its  ground  so  long  ?  The  answer  to  that 
question  has  never,  I  think,  been  fully  given,  and  is  for  the  most 
part  utterly  evaded,  though  part  of  it  has  been  suggested  often 
enough.  The  truth  is  that  Mithraism  was  not  overthrown ;  it  was 
merely  transformed. 

Of  course  we  are  told  that  the  Mithraic  rites  and  mysteries 

*  Tertullian,  "  Be  Corona"  xv. ;  Garucci,  "  My  s  teres  du  Syncretismc  Phrygien? 
1854,  p.  U. 

f  Of  old,  as  we  have  seen,  Mithra  was  a  war-god. 
\  See  his  coins.    Compare  Gibbon,  eh.  20,  28. 
§*See  De  Sacy's  note  on  Sainte- Croix,  ii.  128. 
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were  borrowed  and  imitated  from  Christianity.*  But  the  plainest 
refutation  of  this  notion,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  M.  Havet,t 
lies  in  the  language  of  those  Christian  fathers  who  spoke  of 
Mithraism.  Three  of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  speak  of  the  Mith- 
raic  resemblances  to  Christian  rites  as  being  the  work  of  devils. 
Now,  if  the  Mithraists  had  simply  imitated  the  historic  Christians, 
the  obvious  course  for  the  latter  would  be  simply  to  say  so.  In 
that  case  there  would  be  no  need  to  talk  of  demons ;  it  would  be 
far  more  effective  to  charge  human  plagiarism.  Justin  Martyr 
expressly  argues  that  the  demons  anticipated  the  Christian 
mysteries  and  prepared  parodies  of  them  beforehand.  "  When  I 
hear,"  he  says  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho,J  "  when  I  hear, 
Trypho,  that  Perseus  was  begotten  of  a  virgin,  I  understand  that 
the  deceiving  serpent  counterfeited  also  this."  Nobody  pretends 
that  the  Perseus  myth,  or  the  Pagan  virgin  myth  in  general,  is 
later  than  Christianity.  Justin  Martyr,  indeed,  is  perhaps  the 
most  foolish  of  all  the  Christian  fathers ;  but  what  he  says  about 
the  anticipatory  action  of  the  demon  or  demons  plainly  underlies 
the  argumentation  also  of  Tertullian  and  Julius  Firmicus.§  The 
Mithraic  mysteries,  then,  of  the  burial  and  resurrection  of  the 
Lord,  the  Mediator  and  Saviour, — burial  in  a  rock  tomb  and 
resurrection  from  that  tomb — the  sacrament  of  bread  and  water, 
and  the  marking  on  the  forehead  with  a  mystic  mark, — all  these 
were  in  practice,  like  the  Egyptian  search  for  the  lost  corpse  of 
Osiris,  and  the  representation  of  his  entombment  and  resurrection, 
before  the  publication  of  the  Christian  Gospel  of  a  Lord  who  was 
buried  in  a  rock  tomb,  and  rose  from  that  tomb  on  the  day  of  the 
sun,  or  of  the  Christian  mystery  of  Divine  communion,  with  bread 
and  water  or  bread  and  wine,  which  last  were  before  employed 
also  in  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus,  sun-god  and  wine-god,  doubtless 
as  representing  his  body  and  blood.    Nor  was  this  all.    Firmicus  || 

*  So  Sainte-Croix,  " Becherchcs,"  ii.  147;  and  Beugnot,  "Hist,  tie  la  Destr.  du 
Pag.,"  i.  157,  158. 

f  " Le  Christ itutisme  et  ses  Origines"  iv.  133. 
%  c.  70. 

§  Plutarch  states  ("Life  of  Pompey,"  c.  24)  that  Mithraism  was  first  introduced 
to  Rome  through  the  Cilieian  pirates,  whom  Pompey  put  down.  Paul,  as  M.  Havet 
remarks,  would  be  in  the  way  of  knowing  the  cults  of  Cilicia.  Tarsus,  indeed,  was 
a  Mithraic  centre.    See  Preller,  "  Romisvhc  Mgthologic,"  p.  758. 

||  "  Dc  Errore"  xxviii. 
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informs  us  that  the  devil,  in  order  to  leave  nothing  undone  for  the 
destruction  of  souls,  had  beforehand  resorted  to  deceptive  imita- 
tions of  the  cross  of  Christ.  Not  only  did  they  in  Phrygia  fix  a 
young  man  to  a  tree  in  the  worship  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods, 
and  in  other  cults  imitate  the  crucifixion*  in  similar  ways,  but  in 
one  mystery  in  particular  the  Pagans  were  wont  to  consecrate  a 
tree  and,  towards  midnight,  to  slay  a  ram  at  the  foot  of  it.  This 
cult  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  Mithraic ;  there  is  a  very 
strong  presumption  that  it  was.  You  have  all  seen  a  strange 
Christian  symbol  in  which  Christ  is  represented  as  a  lamb  or  ram, 
carrying  by  one  forefoot  a  cross.  Now,  we  know  from  Porphyry f 
that  in  the  mysteries  "a  place  near  the  equinoctial  circle  was 
assigned  to  Mithra  as  an  appropriate  seat.  And  on  this  account 
he  bears  the  sword  of  the  Ram  [Aries],  which  is  a  sign  of  Mars 
[Ares]."  The  sword  of  the  Ram,  we  may  take  it,  was  simply 
figured  as  the  cross,  since  a  sword  is  a  cross. J  Again,  Porphyry 
explains§  that  "  Mithra,  as  well  as  the  bull,  is  the  demiurgos  and 
lord  of  generation."  Here  then  would  be  a  symbolical  slaying, 
in  which  the  deity  is  sacrificed  by  the  deity ;  ||  and  we  may  safely 
infer  that  the  symbolic  ram  in  turn  would  be  sacrificed  by  the 
Mithraists  on  the  same  principle  ;  since  we  actually  know  that  a 
slain  lamb  figured  in  their  mysteries.lf  Now,  it  is  the  historic 
fact  that  among  the  early  Christians  a  ram  or  lamb  was  sacrificed 
in  the  Paschal  mystery.  It  is  disputed  between  Greeks  and 
Latins  whether  at  one  time  the  slain  lamb  was  offered  on  the 
altar,  together  with  the  mystical  body  of  Christ;  but  it  is  admitted 
by  Catholic  writers — and  this,  by  the  way,  is  the  origin  of  a 
certain  dispute  about  singing  the  Agnus  Dei  in  church — that  in 

*  Suggestions  of  the  crucifix  appear  in  the  Mithraic  monuments.  See  the 
development  from  the  winged  figure,  in  Lajard's  "  Atlas  ;  "  and  compare  the  plate  in 
Bryant,  i.  294.  That  the  "  crown  of  thorns  "  is  a  variation  on  a  nimbus  has  long 
been  surmised.  Mithra  of  course  had  a  nimbus  (Windischmann,  p.  60).  And  the 
early  Persian  sun-god  rode  "  with  his  hands  lifted  up  towards  immortality  "  (or 
heaven),  "  Mihr  Yast,"  31  ;  in  Darmesteter,  ii.  152. 

f  u  On  the  Cave  of  the  Nymphs,"  c.  11. 

%  Note,  on  this,  the  astronomical  "  crossing  "  of  lines  at  the  "  first  point  of  Aries  " 
(see  English  or  Chambers'  Encyc,  art.  Zodiac)  ;  and  see  it  imaged  in  the  old  figure 
in  Brown's  ed.  of  Aratos. 

§  M. 

||  The  people  of  Crete  destroyed  a  bull  to  represent  the  destruction  of  Bacchus 
(Firmicus,  vi.). 
%  Garucci,  "  Lcs  Mysteres  du  Syncretisme  Phrygien"  p.  34. 
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the  old  Ordo  Bomanus  a  lamb  was  consecrated,  slain,  and  eaten, 
on  Easter  Day,  by  way  of  a  religious  rite.*  Of  this  lamb,  too,  the 
blood  was  received  in  a  cup.f  Take  again  the  curious  circum- 
stance that  whereas  in  the  Gospels  Jesus  is  said  to  have  been  born 
in  an  inn  stable,  early  Christian  writers,  as  Justin  MartyrJ  and 
Origen,§  explicitly  say  he  was  born  in  a  cave.  Now,  in  the 
Mithra  myth,  Mithra  is  both  rock-born  and  born  in  a  cave  ;  and 
a  later  saying  represents  him  as  also  supernaturally  born  of  a 
virgin.||  And  it  is  remarkable  that  whereas  a  cave  was  (and  I 
believe  is)  shown  as  the  birthplace  of  Jesus  at  Bethlehem,  Saint 
Jerome  actually  complained^  that  in  his  day  the  Pagans  celebrated 
the  worship  of  Thammuz  (=  Adonis),  and  presumably  therefore 
the  festival  of  the  birth  of  the  sun — Christmas  Day — at  that  very 
cave.** 

Other  correspondences  might  easily  be  traced ;  as,  the  building 
of  churches  looking  towards  the  east,f f  and  the  number  of  the 
Apostles but  these  are  enough,  I  think,  to  prove  the  point. 
Of  course  those  who  loyally  accept  the  Christian  records  as 
unquestionably  true  will  not  be  influenced  by  such  considerations; 
whatever  method  they  may  adopt  to  explain  away  those  parallels 

*  See  Bingham's  "  Christian  Antiquities,"  ed.  1855,  iii.  244,  245. 
f  Casalius,  "  Be  Veterib.  Christ.  Bitib."  ii.  4,  cited  by  Dupuis. 
I  "  Dialogue  with  Trypho,"  c.  78. 

§  "Against  Celsus,"  i.  51.  Compare  the  Apocryphal  gospels,  Protev.,  xii.  14; 
Infancy,  i.  6.  xii.  14.  Note,  too,  that  Dionysos  was  said  to  have  been  nurtured  in 
a  cave  (Pausanias,  iii.  24;  Diodorus  Siculus,  iii.  67). 

||  Elisceus  the  Armenian  historian  (d.  480),  cited  by  Windischmann,  pp.  61,  62. 
Epist.  58,  ad  Paulinum  (Migne,  "  Patrologia  Cursus  Comjrtctus,"  ser.  i.,  vol. 
xxii.,  col.  581). 

**  Dionysos,  too,  it  should  be  noted,  was  worshipped  in  caves.  Pausanias,  ii.  23  ; 
Porphyry,  cited  above. 

jf  This,  of  course,  is  a  usage  of  almost  all  religions.  Only  we  know  that  the 
Mithraic  worship  followed  it.    See  Wellbeloved's  "  Eburacum"  p.  85. 

\\  Apart  from  the  more  pressing  question  whether  the  Christian  legend  does  not 
rest  on  the  probable  fact  of  an  institution  of  twelve  strictly  Jewish  Apostles 
(the  true  "  Twelve  Apostles  "  of  the  Bidache  so  much  discussed  in  recent  years),  it 
has  to  be  noted  that  Mithra  was  represented  as  surrounded  by  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  zodiac  in  a  particular  order,  beginning  on  the  right  with  Aquarius  and  ending 
on  the  left  with  Capricorn,  and  that  this  usage  was  imitated  by  the  Christians. 
See  the  admissions  of  Wcllbeloved  (p.  86),  as  to  the  zodiacal  arch  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Margaret's  in  Walmgate,  York.  Aquarius  to  the  Christian  sense  would  doubt- 
less represent  Peter,  especially  as  the  old  zodiacs  connected  this  sign  with  fishing. 
Note  that  the  old  festival  of  Peter  at  Rome  (Jan.  ISth)  coincided  with  the  sun's 
entering  Aquarius  in  the  calendar. 
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which  the  fathers  simply  set  down  to  the  account  of  the  demon. 
But  those  of  you  who,  like  myself,  cannot  see  your  way  to 
accept  as  historic  truth  the  central  incidents  of  the  Gospel 
story, — those  of  you  may  see  in  the  mystic  rites  of  Mithraism 
and  other  old  solar  religions — rites  which  symbolized  abstract 
ideas  and  not  concrete  facts — the  scientific  explanation  of  the 
Christian  phases  of  supernaturalism.  In  this  way  the  sacrosanct 
episodes  of  the  holy  supper  and  the  resurrection  from  the  rock 
tomb,  as  well  as  the  legend  of  the  birth  at  Yule  tide  in  a  cave,* 
the  Sunday  worship,  and  the  Easter  tragedy,  all  become  finally 
intelligible  to  the  eye  of  science.  And  when  we  find,  in  the 
First  Epistle  of  Peter  (ii.  4,  5),  a  phrase  about  Jesus  being  a  "  living 
stone,"  and  read  in  the  gospels  how  the  Lord  said,  "  Thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  My  Church,"  we  turn  from 
such  an  obviously  unhistoric  utterance  back  to  the  Mithraic 
rites,  and  see  in  the  sacred  rock  of  Mithra,  the  rock  from  which 
the  god  comes,  the  source  of  the  Roman  legend.! 

Of  course  it  was  not  merely  Mithraism  that  was  assimilated 
by  Christianity.  The  new  faith  absorbed  matter  from  many 
sides.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which,  written 
under  Alexandrian  influences,  represents  some  of  the  later 
accretions ;  and  turn  to  such  a  story  as  that  of  the  seamless  robe 
of  Jesus.  Here  is  a  new  myth-motive  :  whence  did  it  come  ? 
Turn  to  Osirianism,  and  you  find  that  of  Osiris  it  was 
taught^  that  his  robe,  unlike  that  of  Isis,  was  one,  whole, 
indivisible,  that  robe  being  the  universal  light — the  ideal  robe 

*  Even  the  "  stable  ';  story  has  a  curious  connection  with  Mithraism.  See  the 
Greek  formula  in  Firmicus  (v.  passage  corrupt)  ;  "The  sacred  heifers  have  lowed; 
hold  we  the  solemn  feast  of  the  most  august  father."  M.  Darmesteter  holds 
("Ormazd  ct  Ahriman"  p.  152,  ».)  that  "the  legends  of  gods  born  or  reared  in 
stables  ;  among  shepherds  (Krishna)  ;  even  that  of  Mithra  as  irer poy eurjs,  in  virtue 
of  the  synonymy  of  stone,  mountain,  stable — aclvi-gotra" — all  derive  from  the  wide- 
spread bull  or  cow  myth.  But  for  an  interesting  astronomical  signification  of  the 
stable  (=-  the  Augean),  see  Dupuis,  "  Originede  tons  Us  Cultcs,"  ed.  1835-6,  vii.  104. 

f  The  stone  myth  has  very  wide  bearings.  Note  the  passage  in  Daniel  ii.  31  ; 
also  the  Mazdean  element  in  Zechariah  iii.  9.  The  "seven  eyes"  are  certainly 
connected  with  the  seven  Amshaspands  or  planetary  gods — of  whom  Mithra  was 
chief  (Windischmann,  p.  62  ;  Heel,  p.  215),  as  was  also  Ormazd,  according  to 
other  texts  (Darmesteter,  "  Ormazd  ct  Ahriman"  p.  38).  The  "  fair  mitre  "  raises 
the  difficult  question  as  to  the  origin  of  that  name. 

\  Plutarch,  "  On  Isis  and  Osiris,''  c.  78.  Compare  Jamblichus,  "  On  the  Egyptian 
Mysteries,"  c.  ix. 
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of  the  sun — whereas  the  light  of  the  moon  is  variable  and 
chequered,  and  the  robe  of  Isis  accordingly  is  so ;  both  robes  being 
actually  so  represented  in  the  mysteries.  In  the  Egyptian 
teaching,  however,  we  have  a  poetic  idea ;  in  the  Christian 
legend  it  becomes  a  meaningless  concrete  myth,  tied  to  a  trivial 
prophecy.  Take  again  the  late  miracle  story  of  the  turning  of 
water  into  wine.  Here  is  an  episode  without  spiritual  dignity — 
one  of  the  least  noble  of  all  the  miracle  stories.  Whence  came 
it  ?  Ask  yourself  what  it  is  that  in  actual  Nature  may  be  said 
to  turn  water  into  wine,  and  you  soon  get  the  answer.  It  is  the 
sun,  which  drives  the  sap  through  branch  and  leaf,  and  ripens  it 
into  fruit  and  exquisite  juice.  And  when  we  find  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  sun-god  and  wine-god, 
there  was  in  the  island  of  Andros  a  fountain  which  was  said  to 
yield  wine,  during  the  yearly  festival  of  the  god,  at  the  nones 
of  January, *  we  need  hardly  go  farther.  The  fact  that  the 
Catholic  Church  actually  celebrates  the  miracle  of  Cana  at  the 
date  at  which  the  Pagans  celebrated  the  Dionysian  wine  miracle 
is  only  a  slight  additional  proof.  In  the  same  way  we  may 
reasonably  surmise  that  the  story  of  the  scourging  of  the  dealers 
in  the  temple  is  a  Judaic  application  of  the  idea  in  the  figures  of 
the  scourge- bearing  god,  found  alike  in  Egyptian,  in  Assyrian, 
and  in  Gnostic  monuments. 

Now,  these  developments  of  mystical  doctrine  and  symbolism 
into  concrete  myth,  point  to  another  part  of  the  explanation  of 
the  supersedence  of  Mithraism  by  Christianity.  Religions,  we  say, 
like  organisms  and  opinions,  struggle  for  survival,  and  the  fittest 
survive.  That  is  to  say,  that  one  survives  which  is  fittest  for  the 
environment — not  fittest  from  the  point  of  view  of  another  and 
higher  environment.  Now,  what  was  the  religion  that  was  fittest, 
that  was  best  adapted,  for  the  populations  of  the  decaying 
Roman  Empire,  in  which  ignorance  and  mean  subjection  were 
slowly  corroding  alike  intelligence  and  character,  leaving  the 
civilized  provinces  unable  to  hold  their  ground  against  the 
barbarians  ?  Well,  an  unwarlike  population,  for  one  thing,  wants 
a  sympathetic  and  emotional  religion;  and  here,  though  Mithraism 

*  Pliny,  "  Nat.  Hist.,"  ii.  106  (103),  xxxi.  13.  Tausamas,  vi.  20.  Note,  too,  the 
story  in  Tausanias  of  the  placing  of  empty  jars  in  a  locked  room  in  the  temple,  and 
finding  them  full  of  wine  next  day. 
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had  many  attractions,  Christianity  had  more.  The  beautiful 
and  immortal  youth  of  the  older  sun-worships,  Apollo,  Mithras. 
Dionysos,  was  alwa}Ts  soluble  into  a  mysterious  abstraction  :  in 
the  Christian  legend  the  <rod  was  humanized  in  the  most  literal 
way;  and  for  the  multitude  the  concrete  deity  must  needs  replace 
the  abstract.  The  Gospels  gave  a  literal  story :  the  divine  man 
was  a  carpenter,  and  ate  and  drank  with  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 
So  with  the  miracles.  The  priesthoods  of  the  older  religions 
always  explained  to  the  initiated,  in  the  mysteries,  the  mystical 
meaning  which  was  symbolized  by  the  concrete  myths;  and  in 
some  early  Christian  writers,  as  notably  Origen,  you  flud  a 
constant  attempt  so  to  explain  away  concrete  miracle  and  other 
stories  as  allegories.  But  gradually  the  very  idea  of  allegory 
died  out  of  the  Christian  intelligence ;  and  priests  as  well  as 
people  came  to  take  everything  literally  and  concretely,  till 
miracles  became  everyday  occurrences.  This  was  the  religion 
for  the  dark  ages,  for  the  new  northern  peoples  which  had  not 
gone  through  the  Pagan  evolution  of  cults,  and  symbolisms,  and 
mysticisms,  but  whose  own  traditional  faith  was  too  vague  and 
primitive  to  hold  its  ground  against  the  elaborate  Christian 
theology  and  ritual.  But  that  was  not  all.  The  fatal  weakness 
of  Mithraism,  as  pitted  against  Christianity,  was  that  its  very 
organization  was  esoteric.  Now,  an  esoteric  institution  can  never 
take  hold  of  the  ignorant  masses.  Mithraism  was  always  a  sort 
of  freemasonry,  never  a  public  organization.  What  the  Christians 
did  was  to  start,  like  Rome  herself,  from  a  republican  basis — 
for,  as  Dean  Milman  has  put  it,*  the  first  churches  were, 
ecclesiastically  speaking,  Greek  republican  groups — and  then 
to  build  up  a  great  organization  on  the  model  of  that  of 
republican  and  imperial  Rome — an  organization  so  august  that 
the  very  tradition  of  it  could  serve  the  later  world  to  live 
by  for  a  thousand  years.  The  Christian  Church  renewed 
the  spell  of  imperial  Rome,  and  brought  actual  force  to  make 
good  intellectual  weakness.  And  so  we  read  that  the  Mithraic 
worship  was  by  Christian  physical  force  suppressed  in  Rome  and 
Alexandria,  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. f  Complete 

*  "History  of  Latin  Christianity."  3rd  ed..  i.  86. 

f  Jerome,  Ejtist.  cvii.  ad  Latum  (Migne.  xxii..  co\  860)  ;  Socrates,  "  Et\  Hist." 
B.  v.  c.  1G. 
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suppression,  of  course,  could  not  be  so  accomplished  ;  and  Mithraic 
usages  long  survived.  Even  in  the  eighth  century  we  find 
Church  councils  commanding  proselytes  no  more  to  pay  worship 
to  fanes  and  rocks  ;*  and  there  were  other  survivals.!  But  that 
was  a  trifle  compared  to  the  actual  survival  of  Mithraic  symbols 
and  rites  in  the  very  worship  of  Christ.  As  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
lamb  we  have  seen;  and  though,  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century 
a  general  council  ventured  to  resist  the  general  usage  of  picturing 
Christ  as  a  lamb,  the  veto  was  useless ;  the  symbol  survived. 
Some  Mithraic  items  went,  but  more  remained.  The  Christian 
bishop  went  through  a  ceremony  of  espousing  the  Church, 
following  the  old  mystery  in  which  occurred  the  formula,  "  Hail  to 
thee,  new  spouse ;  hail,  new  light."J  His  mitre  was  called  a  crown, 
or  tiara,  which  answered  to  the  headdress  of  Mithra  and  the 
Mithraic  priests,  as  to  those  of  the  priests  of  Egypt ;  he  wore  red 
military  boots,  now  said  to  be  <c  emblematical  of  that  spiritual 
warfare  on  which  he  had  entered  ;  "  in  reality,  doubtless  borrowed 
from  the  military  worship  of  Mithra,  dear  to  the  first  Christian 
emperor.  And  the  higher  mysteries  of  communion,  divine  sacrifice, 
and  resurrection,  as  we  have  seen,  were  as  much  Mithraic  -as 
Christian  ;  so  that  a  Mithraist  could  turn  to  the  Christian  worship 
and  find  his  main  rites  unimpaired,  lightened  only  of  the  burden 
of  initiative  austerities,  stripped  of  the  old  obscure  mysticism, 
and  with  all  things  turned  to  the  literal  and  the  concrete,  in 
sympathy  with  the  waning  of  knowledge  and  philosophy 
throughout  the  world.  The  Mithraic  Christians  actually  con- 
tinued to  celebrate  Christmas  Day  as  the  birthday  of  the  sun, 
despite  the  censures  of  the  Pope.§  When  they  listened  to  the 
Roman  litany  of  the  holy  name  of  Jesus,  they  knew  they  were 
listening  to  the  very  epithets  of  the  sun-god — god  of  the  skies, 
purity  of  the  eternal  light,  king  of  glory,  sun  of  justice,  strong 
god,  father  of  the  ages  to  come,  angel  of  great  counsel.  Their 

*  "  Nullus  Christianus  ad  fana,  vel  ad  Petras  votas  reddere  pnesumat,"  "  Indie. 
Paganiarum  in  Consilio  Leptinensi"  adann.  Christ.  743  ;  cited  by  Bryant,  ''Analysis," 
i.  294. 

f  See  note  by  Moshcim  on  Cudworth,  Harrison's  cd.,  i.  478. 
J  Firmicus,  xx. 

§  Sec  the  Sermons  of  Saint  Leo,  xxii.  6,  cited  by  Dupuis  and  Havet.  Others 
than  Mithraists,  of  course,  would  offend,  Christmas  being  an  Osirian  and  Adonisian 
festival  also.    Macrobius,  "Sat."  i.  18. 
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priests  had  been  wont  to  say  that  "  he  of  the  cap  "  was  "  himself 
a  Christian."*  They  knew  that  the  good  shepherd  was  a  name 
of  Apollo  ;t  that  Mithra,  like  Jesus,  carried  the  lamb}:  on  his 
shoulders ;  that  both  were  mediators,  both  creators,  both  judges 
of  the  dead  ;  that  the  chief  mysteries  of  the  two  cults  were  the  same. 
Their  mystic  rock,  Petra,  was  presented  to  them  in  the  concrete 
as  the  rock  Peter,  the  foundation  of  the  Church.  Their  solar 
midnight  worship  was  preserved  in  midnight  services,  which 
carried  on  the  purpose  of  the  midnight  meetings  of  the  early 
Christians,  who  had  simply  followed  Essenian,  Egyptian,  and 
Mithraic  usage ;  there  being  no  basis  for  the  orthodox  notion  that 
these  secret  meetings  were  due  to  fear  of  persecution.  Their 
mizd,  or  sacred  cake,  was  copied  in  the  mass,  which  probably 
copied  the  very  name.§  And  whereas  the  religion  of  Mithra  had 
only  indirectly  and  mystically  provided  for  that  human  instinct 
which  made  the  great  goddess-worshipsji  of  antiquity,  Christianity 
appealed  to  it  directly  and  concretely,  taking  from  an  older  faith 
the  very  image  of  Isis  the  virgin,  carrying  her  babe  in  her  arms, 
as  Alitta,  the  Syrian  goddess,  had  done  taking  from  the  temples 
of  Paganism  the  very  statues  of  black  basalt  which  represented 
Isis,  and  calling  them  by  the  name  of  Maria;**  just  as,  by  the 
same  law  of  assimilation,  the  Pagan  faith  in  multitudinous  local 
deities  was  conciliated  and  re-established  by  the  institution  of  a 
multitude  of  miracle-working  and  prayer-hearing  saints,  as  well 
as  of  locally  miraculous  shrines  of  the  virgin.  We  are  taught 
that  at  that  era  the  world  entered  on  a  new  way  of  life  and  of 
philosophy,  breaking  wholly  with  the  past.  Exitiabilis  super- 
stitio  !    This  too  is  folly. 

*  Augustine  in  Joh.  i.,  Dis.  7  ;  cited  in  King,  "Gnostic?,"  p.  119. 
f  Macrobius,  "Saturnalia"  i.  17. 

%  Or  the  bull.    See  Lajard's  "  Atlas,"  PI.  xcii. ;  and  Garucci,  as  cited. 
§  King,  "Gnostics,"'  p.  124, following  Seel. 

J|  Yet  there  are  signs  of  combination  of  Mithraism  with  the  goddess  cults  of 
the  Empire.  Eunapius  (cited  in  edit,  note  on  Hammer-Purgstall,  "  MUhriaca" 
p.  22)  represents  the  same  priest  as  hierophant  of  the  Eleusinia,  and  father  of  the 
initiation  of  Mithra  :  and  Apuleius  ("  Metamorphoses,"  B.  xi. — Bohn.  ed.,  pp.  238, 
241)  speaks  of  "the  priest  Mithras,"  in  the  mysteries  of  Isis.  Again  we  find 
Mithra  identified  with  Sebazius,  son  of  the  Phrygian  Cybele  (Garucci,  "  Jlysteres" 
pp.  14,  18  ;  Prellcr,  " Romische  Mythologie"  p.  761). 

See  the  figure  in  Layard,  "  Disc,  in  the  Ptuins  of  Nin.  and  Bab.,"  1853,  p.  477  ; 
copied  in  Ptawlinson's  "Herodotus,"  i.  257.  **  King,  "  Gnostics,"  p.  173. 
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It  has  chanced,  indeed,  that  those  Christian  sects  which  most 
fully  adopted  the  theosophies  of  Paganism  have  disappeared 
under  the  controlling  power  of  the  main  organization,  which,  as  I 
have  said,  held  by  a  necessity  of  its  existence  to  a  concrete  and  literal 
system,  and  for  the  same  reason  to  a  rigidly  fixed  set  of  dogmas. 
We  know  that  the  Gnostics  adopted  Mithra,  making  his  name 
into  a  mystic  charm,  from  which  (spelling  it  MeiOpasi)  they  got 
the  number  365,  as  from  the  mystic  name  Abraxas.*  The  more 
reason  why  Mithras  should  be  tabooed  by  the  organized  Church. 
Thus,  then,  you  can  understand  why  the  very  name  seemed  at 
length  to  be  blotted  out.  There  were  in  antiquity,  we  know,f 
quite  a  number  of  elaborate  treatises  setting  forth  the  religion  of 
Mithra  ;  and  every  one  of  these  has  been  destroyed  by  the  care 
of  the  Church. t  And  yet,  despite  all  forcible  suppression,  not 
only  do  the  monuments  of  the  faith  remain  to  tell  how  for  cen- 
turies it  distanced  its  rival ;  not  only  do  its  rites  and  ceremonies 
remain  as  part  of  the  very  kernel  of  the  Christian  worship  ;  but  its 
record  remains  unknowingly  graven  in  the  very  legend  on  the  lintel 
of  the  great  Christian  temple  of  Rome,  destined  to  teach  to  later 
times  a  lesson  of  human  history,  and  of  the  unity  of  human 
religion,  more  enduring  than  the  sectarian  faith  that  is  proclaimed 
within. 

JOHN  M.  ROBERTSON. 

*  Windischmann,  p.  59,  citing  Jerome,  in  Amos,  c.  3. 
f  Porphyry,  "  On  Abstinence  from  Animal  Food,"  iv.  16. 

J  It  is  remarkable  that  even  the  treatise  of  Firmicus  is  mutilated  at  a  passage 
(v.)  where  he  seems  to  be  accusing  Christians  of  following  Mithraic  usages  ;  and  at 
the  beginning,  where  he  may  have  made  a  similar  proposition. 
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By  J.  M.  BARRIE. 

IV. 

MR.  PICKWICK. 

First-night  audiences  repeat  themselves  in  the  pit  as  much  as 
in  the  stalls,  but  they  were  new  faces  I  saw  at  the  Comedy  on 
the  opening  afternoon  of  Pickwick.    Shaven  faces  and  faces 
shaven  a  week  ago  revealed  the  actor  taking  his  favourite  relaxa- 
tion, which  consists  in  attending  matinees,  not  to  see  the  piece, 
but  to  wish  that  the  rest  of  the  audience  could  see  him  in  the 
chief  part.    "  If  I  had  Lottie  Venne's  part !  "  a  lady  exclaimed 
several  times,  ending  her  ejaculation  with  more  than  one  note 
of  exclamation.    The  only  person  in  the  pit  known  to  me  was 
a  young  actor  who  is,  or  at  least  was,  "  engaged  "  to  an  actress  of 
more  standing  than  himself.    They  were,  in  the  time  I  remember 
their  playing  together,  a  very  devoted  couple ;  but  he  complained 
bitterly  that  in  a  certain  scene  "  she  took  the  stage  side  of  him." 
He  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  pit,  so  I  could  not  get  either  his 
gossip  or  his  opinions ;  but  an  actor  nearer  me,  who  will  address 
me  as  "  dear  boy  "  if  we  meet  again  and  learn  each  other's  names, 
told  me  a  characteristic  anecdote  of  an  actress  whose  back  was 
toward  us.    She  is  Miss  A.,  and  when  she  played  leading  Shake- 
spearian parts  in  the  provinces  her  rival  was  Miss  B.,  who  was 
taking  the  same  character  in  another  company.    My  unknown 
friend  had  supported  both,  and  what  Miss  A.  said  to  him  about 
her  rival  was  that  "  she  had  once  met  B.  at  Tate,  the  agent's,  and 
B.  spoke  so  much  about  herself  that  she  "  (the  unhappy  Miss  A.) 
"  could  not  get  a  word  in  edgeways."    Subsequently  Miss  B. 
informed  him  that  "she  once  had  a  talk  with  A.,  at  Tate's,  if 
that   could  be  called  a  talk  in  which  A.'s  tongue  waggled 
N.  s.  i.  28 
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continuously  about  her  own  affairs  from  beginning  to  end  of  the- 
interview." 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  great  Calverley  examination  paper  on 
"  Pickwick"  contained  a  question  about  the  baker.  Who  was  the 
baker?  In  even  more  vital  examinations  the  unlucky  students, 
who  are  plucked  because  the  examiners  did  not  ask  them  the 
proper  questions,  are  said  to  take  a  melancholy  interest  in 
learning,  too  late,  from  the  text-books  what  the  correct  answers 
would  have  been.  We  may  suppose  that  Mr.  Burnand,  stumped 
by  the  question,  "  Who  is  the  baker  in  '  Pickwick '  ? "  turned  up 
the  immortal  work  and  read  of  the  baker  until  the  idea  of  making 
a  more  prominent  figure  of  the  man  took  possession  of  his  brain. 
At  all  events,  the  baker  gets  his  chance  in  the  opera  after  being 
kept  in  the  background  for  so  many  years  in  the  novel.  The 
baker,  as  Mr.  Burnand  explains  in  verse  to  music  that  will  yet 
be  disseminated  over  Britain  through  the  medium  of  the  barrel- 
organ,  was  the  second  string  to  Mrs.  Bardell's  fiddle.  Mrs. 
Bardell,  having  buried  her  late  lamented  husband,  is  on  the  out- 
look for  another  of  the  same,  and  if  she  were  certain  that  Mr, 
Pickwick  is  not  in  the  market,  she  would  smile  upon  the  baker. 
The  baker,  however,  is  not  prepared  to  let  her  know  that,  like 
Barkis,  he  is  "  willing,"  and  then  to  continue  baking  placidly 
until  she  has  turned  the  proposal  over  in  her  mind.  He  offers 
himself,  but  refuses  to  call  again  another  day.  Then  comes 
Mr.  Pickwick,  his  head  full  of  his  new  servant  (name  of  Weller)^ 
to  ask  the  widow,— 

"  Mrs.  Bardell,  tell  me  true 
In  your  experience,  ma'am, 
Pray  tell  me  does  the  keeping  two 
Add  much  to  one's  expense,  ma'am  ?  " 

Then  does  Mrs.  Bardell  make  the  extraordinary  mistake  with 
regard  to  this  gentleman's  intentions  which  led  to  the  well- 
known  case  of  "  Bardell  v.  Pickwick." 

That  the  theatrical  element  in  the  pit  delighted  in  Mr. 
Burnand's  easy  verse  or  in  Mr.  Solomon's  bright  music  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say.  They  laughed  as  an  ordinary  pit  does  not 
laugh,  until  the  critics  have  told  it  that  it  may  safely  do  so,, 
and  they  applauded  as  the  pit  in  that  dreary  fooling  Uncle* 
and  Aunts  did  when  Mr.  Penley  fell  on  the  floor.    But  players 
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as  critics  are  not  to  be  relied  on.  I  heard  a  lady  say  to  one 
gentleman  that  the  opera  was  "  too  funny  for  anything,"  while 
to  another  she  raised  her  brows  to  signify  that  it,  or  something 
in  it,  was  atrocious.  She  was  not  the  only  person  who  thought 
the  piece  both  black  and  white.  Even  though  they  are  genuinely 
enthusiastic,  players'  judgment  is  not  of  great  consequence. 
Actors,  it  is  sometimes  said,  are  the  sanest  critics ;  but  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case.  They  give  all  their  attention  to  the  part 
they  would  like  to  play,  and  the  longer  the  part  the  more  they 
like  it.  Character-sketchiug  is  not  what  attracts  them,  but 
"  effects  ; "  and  very  few  of  them  distinguish  between  the  theatrical 
and  the  dramatic. 

Mr.  Burnand's  work  in  this  instance  seemed  to  me  a  very  long- 
way  after  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  indeed  quite  without  wit  of  a  polished 
kind ;  but  its  humour  is  rough  and  ready,  and  no  one  can  help 
seeing  where  the  fun,  such  as  it  is,  comes  in,  which  is  by  no 
means  the  case  at  the  Savoy.  The  applause  was,  as  a  con- 
sequence, very  general,  those  in  the  pit  who  were  not  of  the 
theatrical  calling  joining  in  it  briskly  with  those  who  were. 
Who  the  former  were  it  would  be  impossible  in  many  cases 
to  say,  but  there  were  country  cousins  among  them.  Some  one 
has  demonstrated  that  the  evening  entertainments  in  London 
are  chiefly  supported  not  by  Londoners,  but  by  persons  passing 
through  London,  and  though  this  is  too  sweeping  a  statement, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  few  matinees  would  be  pecuniary 
successes  were  it  not  for  the  stranger  wandering  through  the 
Strand  in  quest  of  a  seat.  At  the  Comedy  the  man  of  this  type 
was  determined  to  have  his  money's  worth.  One  man  from  the 
country  with  whom  I  got  into  conversation  was  an  illustration  of 
this.  He  knew  his  "  Pickwick  "  well,  and  resented  Sam  Weller's 
being  engaged  as  that  hero's  servant  out  of  the  proper  place. 

u  Why,  it  spoils  the  book,"  he  said ;  "  for  if  Sam  was  not 
engaged  long  before  the  Bardell  scenes,  how  could  he  have 
helped  Mr.  Pickwick  in  the  earlier  adventures  ?  " 

I  ventured  the  remark  that  the  opera  was  not  the  novel,  and 
that  therefore  this  was  of  no  consequence. 

"  It  will  bother  me,"  he  said,  "  every  time  I  turn  to  the  book 
now.  All  Pickwick's  mishaps  were  real  to  me,  and  now  I'll  feel 
that  Sam  should  not  be  in  them  at  all." 

28  a 
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He  was  the  only  person  in  the  pit  whose  pleasure  was  thus 
taken  away,  and  he  became  so  unhappy  that  I  advised  him  to 
withdraw  from  the  scene  of  sacrilege.  He  would  be  much  more 
comfortable  outside,  I  predicted,  and  he  said  there  was  no 
doubt  of  it. 

"  Then  why  not  go  ?  "  I  said,  when  he  still  sat  on. 
u  I  paid  my  money,"  he  said,  evidently  thinking  this  sufficient 
explanation. 

Mr.  Burnand  had  a  happy  thought  in  giving  the  baker 
a  blank  marriage  certificate,  which  could  be  filled  in  with  the 
name  of  any  lady  who  suited.  Perhaps  the  notion  was  got 
from  the  blank  cheques  which  they  are  always  speaking  about 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  My  distressed  neighbour,  however, 
took  the  marriage  certificate  very  seriously,  and  the  last  remark 
he  addressed  to  me  was  that  the  author  had  gone  wrong  in 
his  law. 

J.  M.  BARRIE. 


MONTS-DE-PIETE,  OK  FKENCH  PAWNSHOPS. 

By  the  REV.    WILLIAM  BURNET,  31. A. 

Oxe  of  the  most  striking  differences  between  London  and  Paris, 
and  indeed  between  the  other  large  towns  of  England  and  France, 
is  the  absence  of  pawnshops.  The  three  golden  balls,  so  frequent 
in  poor  neighbourhoods  amongst  ourselves,  are  nowhere  to  be  seen 
in  France.  Sadly  significant  are  they  here  of  the  condition  and 
habits  of  too  many  of  the  inhabitants.  They  tell  of  homes,  once 
the  scenes  of  comfort,  order,  and  prosperity,  through  bad  times, 
or  scarcity  of  employment,  or  vicious  indulgence,  little  by  little 
stripped  of  their  furniture  and  ornaments,  until  they  have  been 
left  bare  and  destitute.  Partly  in  consequence  of  the  exorbitant 
interest  charged,  and  partly  because  the  habit  of  borrowing 
becomes  inveterate,  the  old  sign  is  only  too  expressive  of  the 
fact,  that  it  is  two  to  one  that  what  has  been  once  taken 
to  the  pawnshop  will  never  come  out  again.  Is,  then,  this 
state  of  things  entirely  unknown  amongst  our  neighbours  ? 
The  same  causes  are  at  work  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel, 
and  must  inevitably  produce  similar  results.  These,  however, 
are  considerably  modified  by  the  systematic  and  statesmanlike 
manner  in  which  the  French  authorities  have  dealt  with  the 
matter.  Instead  of  private  pawnshops,  carried  on  by  individual 
speculators  for  their  own  profit,  public  institutions,  known  as 
monts-de-piete,  have  existed  for  years,  under  the  strictest  State 
control,  and  so  regulated  as  to  render  usurious  interest  impossible, 
and  to  be  in  a  great  measure  self-supporting.  They  are  conducted  by 
officials  who  receive  paid  salaries,  and  can  derive  no  benefit  from 
their  transactions.  No  one  can  be  enriched  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  want  and  sufferings  of  others.  All  is  done  simply  and  solely 
in  the  interests  of  the  poor  and  needy. 

This  name  of  mont-de-pie'te'  is  a  singular  one,  and  has  a 
singular  history.    These  excellent  establishments  had  their  first 
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home  in  Italy,  and  their  beginning  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as 
the  fifteenth  century.  Barnabas,  a  monk  of  Terni,  a  true  14  son  of 
consolation/'  originated  the  idea  about  the  year  1462.  Great 
distress  was  then  prevailing  at  Parouse  and  other  towns  of 
Italy;  and  the  worthy  friar,  feeling  deeply  for  the  sufferings  of 
the  poor,  preached  so  eloquently  on  the  subject  that  his  hearers  at 
once  resolved  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  lending  money  at 
very  low  interest,  or,  in  more  urgent  cases,  gratuitously.  The 
work  was  purely  charitable,  and  undertaken  from  motives  of 
piety ;  and  so  the  office  of  the  charity  was  called  a  "  mont-de- 
piete."  Unhappily,  with  the  jealousy  too  common  amongst 
religious  orders,  the  Dominicans  opposed  this  effort,  and  accused 
their  brethren,  the  Rocothets,  of  promoting  usury,  the  very  thing 
which  they  were  striving  to  abolish.  The  conflict  between  the 
two  parties  became  so  warm  that  the  matter  was  referred  to  a 
Lateran  Council,  which  sanctioned  the  new  project  on  condition 
that  the  interest  charged  should  never  exceed  the  necessary 
expenses.  Sheltered  thus  under  papal  authority,  it  took  root ; 
and  eventually,  like  some  vigorous  exotic,  was  transplanted  to 
France,  where  it  has  thriven  and  flourished  up  to  the  present  day. 
The  honour  of  introducing  the  first  mont-de-piete  into  Paris  is 
due  to  Theophrastus  Redaunot,  who  was  also  the  father  of  French 
journalism,  and  founded  the  Gazette  cle  Paris  in  1631.  Cardinal 
Richelieu  appointed  him  Commissionaire-General  for  the  poor, 
and  procured  him  a  grant  from  the  Government  for  the  purpose. 
In  1777  the  institution  was  more  thoroughly  organised  under 
letters-patent  from  the  king.  The  interest  was  then  fixed  at 
10  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  it  was  enacted  that  all  unreclaimed 
pledges  should  after  thirteen  months  be  sold  by  public  auction, 
and  all  profits  be  applied  to  the  hospitals.  The  mont-de-piele 
at  once  became  very  popular.  Applications  for  its  benefits  were 
made  from  all  sides,  and  it  is  said  that  forty  tons'  weight  of  gold 
watches  alone  was  in  a  short  time  poured  into  the  stores.  But 
troublous  times  soon  came.  Amidst  the  throes  of  the  first  Revo- 
lution the  funds  were  so  strained  that  the  offices  were  for  a  time 
closed.  Usurious  money-lenders  again  began  to  reap  a  rich  har- 
vest from  the  sufferings  of  the  poor.  The  eagle  eye  of  Napoleon, 
when  first  Consul,  quickly  discerned  the  danger  of  this  state  of 
things,  and  he  re-established  the  mont-de-piete   on  a  firmer 
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basis,  so  that  with  varying  degrees  of  success  it  has  continued  its 
useful  work  up  to  the  present  time.  The  Franco-German  War, 
followed  by  the  Commune  in  1870-1,  was  a  crucial  test  of  its 
endurance.  Whilst  the  German  armies  were  forming  round  the 
fated  city,  a  host  of  well-to-do  applicants  took  advantage  of  the 
security  it  afforded  for  the  lodgment  of  their  valuables.  Sums  of 
money,  at  the  same  time,  were  in  such  demand  that  the  Mayor  of 
Paris  fixed  the  maximum  sum  lent  to  one  person  at  one  time  at 
fifty  francs.  Still  the  public  evaded  this  restriction  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  their  applications,  and  the  Government  was 
obliged  to  advance  three  millions  of  francs  at  3  per  cent,  to  meet 
the  emergency.  However,  the  embarrassment  did  not  continue 
long.  As  soon  as  communications  were  reopened  with  the 
provinces  business  began  again,  and  money  flowed  in  as  usual. 
So  the  institution  has  held  on  its  way  to  the  present  moment. 
Its  machinery  has  been  since  extended.  Besides  the  head  office 
in  the  Rue  des  Francs  Bourgeois,  near  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  there 
are  two  branch  offices  and  twenty-four  auxiliaries  in  different 
quarters  of  Paris. 

The  method  employed  is  this.  In  order  to  raise  the  money 
required,  they  issue  "  bons,"  or  shares,  for  a  year,  or  six  months, 
or  three  months,  at  an  average  interest  of  per  cent.,  sometimes 
rising  to  5  per  cent.  These  are  taken  up  chiefly  by  the  market- 
gardeners,  fruit-growers,  cab-owners,  and  others  who  desire  small 
but  secure  investments,  unaffected  by  the  fluctuations  of  the 
Bourse.  The  mont-de-piebe  thus  does  a  large  banking  business,  and 
is  of  great  service  to  lenders  as  well  as  borrowers.  In  receiving 
pledges  the  officials  take  the  utmost  care  to  ascertain  the  identity 
and  reliability  of  the  depositors.  Their  elector's  card,  or  the  last 
receipt  for  rent,  or  some  other  voucher,  must  be  produced.  They 
then  sign  their  name  in  the  books  with  their  address,  and  answer 
all  necessary  inquiries.  Still,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  as 
well  as  frequent  communications  with  the  police,  imposture  is 
at  times  practised  successfully.  One  singular  instance  of  this 
was  related  to  the  writer  by  the  director  of  a  mont-de-piete 
which  he  visited  in  a  large  provincial  town.  An  apparently 
poor  and  respectable  workman  left  his  clothes  in  pawn.  They 
were  examined  with  the  usual  care,  docketed,  and  laid  up  on  the 
^helf.    Some  time  after  the  same  individual  was  "  wanted  "  for 
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a  jewellery  robbery.  No  trace  of  the  stolen  property  could  be 
found  upon  him.  But  the  pawnticket  excited  suspicion,  and  a 
policeman  called  at  the  establishment.  The  officials  were  quite 
certain  that  no  jewellery  had  been  deposited  by  him  there.  The 
clothes,  however,  were  taken  down  and  searched  again,  when  the 
missing  articles  were  at  last  found  skilfully  secreted  in  the  lining* 
of  the  coat.  This  of  course  was  a  very  exceptional  case.  Valu- 
ables, such  as  jewellery,  watches,  rings,  are  first  tested  and  valued 
by  an  expert,  and  are  then  most  carefully  deposited  in  a  large 
iron  safe.  There  is,  as  might  be  supposed,  a  curious  variety  of 
objects  in  the  storerooms  of  these  establishments.  Wearing- 
apparel  of  all  sorts  occupies  a  leading  place  amongst  them. 
Umbrellas,  being  regarded  by  the  poor  as  superfluities,  are 
generally  at  once  taken  to  be  pawned  in  time  of  need.  So 
specimens  of  every  quality,  from  the  commonest  gingham  to  the 
richest  silk,  are  to  be  seen  piled  up  by  hundreds,  if  not  by 
thousands.  Timepieces,  too,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  poorest 
French  homes,  are  gladly  converted  into  cash,  although  usually, 
on  account  of  their  inferior  quality  and  frail  nature,  they  are 
estimated  at  a  very  low  figure.  Bales  of  new  clothes  and 
materials  for  dresses  are  pledged  in  large  quantities  by  small 
tradesmen  whose  business  is  slack,  and  who  are  in  need  of  ready 
money.  Even  books  are  to  be  seen,  though  comparatively  few? 
for  they  fetch  but  little.  Two  folio  volumes,  bound  in  solid  calf, 
of  a  standard  French  dictionary  were  shown  me,  which  had 
been  valued  at  only  two  francs.  Mattresses  and  bedding  are  not 
accepted  in  the  mont-de-piete  I  visited,  as  being  too  bulky  and 
easily  spoilt,  as  well  as  for  other  obvious  reasons.  At  one  time 
in  Paris  there  was  a  room  on  the  ground  floor  assigned  to 
carriages;  but  one  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that  it  has  since 
been  found  inconvenient  and  unnecessary  to  receive  them. 
Amidst  such  a  heterogeneous  assortment  of  things  there  would 
of  course  be  the  greatest  confusion  if  that  method,  the  soul  of 
business,  in  which  the  French  so  much  excel,  were  not  applied  in 
distributing  them  each  in  its  own  proper  place,  according  to  its 
nature  and  the  date  of  its  deposit.  Differently  coloured  papers, 
attached  to  the  articles,  indicate  the  year  of  their  arrival;  whilst 
□umbers,  odd  or  even,  show  whether  they  have  been  renewed  or 
not.     Renewals  of  pledges  are  necessarily  very  frequent.  The 
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rules  about  them  are  extremely  strict.  All  that  remain  unrenewed 
after  fourteen  months  are  sold  by  public  auction  ;  but  the  owners 
receive  timely  notice,  so  that  they  may,  if  they  wish,  either 
redeem  or  renew  them.  Some  persons  would  seem  to  have  a 
kind  of  passion  for  keeping  the  most  worthless  things  in  pledge. 
Du  Camp  tells  us  that  in  the  Paris  institution  an  old  umbrella 
had  been  pledged  for  forty-seven  years  in  succession,  till  at  last 
it  was  literally  papered  with  tickets.  At  length  one  of  the 
officials  was  so  concerned  at  the  sight  of  it  that  he  redeemed  it 
himself,  and  restored  it  to  the  owner  without  charge,  who,  with 
all  a  Frenchman's  amour  pvopre,  blushed  up  to  the  eyes  at  the 
thought  of  being  thus  unwillingly  made  a  recipient  of  charity  ! 
A  white  calico  curtain  was  pledged  in  1823  for  five  francs,  and 
the  pledge  had  been  renewed  year  after  year,  until  thirty-five 
francs  sixty  centimes  (£1  8s.  Qd.),  seven  times  its  original  value, 
had  actually  been  paid  upon  it.  It  is  difficult  in  many  such 
cases  to  divine  the  motive  for  doing  so.  Sometimes,  however,  it 
appears  that  things  of  no  intrinsic  value  have  been  kept  in  pawn 
for  the  sake  of  some  beloved  relative  to  whom  they  had  belonged. 
So  it  was  with  a  small  bundle  of  linen  pledged  by  a  poor  girl  for 
only  three  francs.  For  fifteen  years  the  few  centimes  annually 
chargeable  upon  it  were  punctually  paid.  At  length  inquiry  was 
made,  and  she  was  found  to  be  a  hard-working,  well-conducted 
laundress,  who  earned  just  enough  to  keep  herself.  The  money 
was  repaid  to  her,  and  the  bundle  restored.  As  soon  as  she  had 
opened  it,  she  burst  into  tears  and  covered  it  with  kisses,  for  it 
contained  the  underclothing  of  her  mother,  whom  she  had  lost 
all  those  years  before.  Doubtless  many  such  tales  of  sorrow  are 
connected  with  the  records  of  these  monts-de-pie'te.  At  the 
same  time  their  use  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  poorest  and 
most  destitute  classes.  We  are  told  by  Du  Camp  that  their 
operations  are  not  most  active  in  times  of  commercial  depression, 
or  during  strikes,  or  at  political  crises.  On  the  contrary,  they 
rise  or  fall  with  the  Bourse,  and  according  to  the  rates  of  ex- 
change. The  reason  is,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  that  small 
tradesmen  doing  a  ready-money  business  avail  themselves  of 
them  very  largely  to  borrow  cash  on  the  goods  lying  on  their 
hands.  In  this  way  they  often  continue  to  keep  their  heads 
above  water,  and  to  tide  over  temporary  difficulties.  Accordingly 
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one  sixth  of  the  objects  deposited  in  Paris  consists  of  new- 
unsold  goods.  Poor  needlewomen,  too,  will  often  pledge  the 
materials  entrusted  to  them  for  making  ladies'  dresses,  and  with 
the  money  so  obtained  will  buy  the  linings  and  trimmings 
required  for  other  work  which  their  customer  may  require 
at  once.  As  soon  as  the  second  garment  is  completed  and  paid 
for,  they  will  go  and  release  the  materials  for  the  first.  This 
will  explain  the  unaccountable  delay  of  the  dressmakers  of 
which  ladies  have  often  to  complain.  Nor  is  it  at  all  a  satis- 
factory discovery.  It  is  certainly  not  pleasant  to  think  of  their 
valuable  silks  or  satins,  in  which  they  are  longing  to  dazzle  all 
beholders,  as  laid  up  on  the  dusty  shelves  of  the  mont-de-pie'te. 
This  is  just  one  of  those  cases  "in  which  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis 
folly  to  be  wise."  We  mention  it  merely  as  illustrating  the 
multifarious  uses  made  of  this  great  institution.  Sordid  poverty 
of  the  lowest  kind,  we  are  told,  seldom  visits  these  places.  So 
far  as  this  is  so,  the  French  system  cannot  have  the  same  sur- 
prising and  demoralising  effects  as  may  be  too  generally  traced 
to  our  own.  A  striking  proof  of  this  was  seen  after  the  siege  of 
Paris.  When  funds  were  sent  from  England  for  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers,  the  sum  of  £800  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming 
workmen's  tools  was  by  some  thought  to  be  too  small ;  but,  as 
the  event  proved,  it  was  more  than  enough.  Only  2,380  tools 
were  actually  claimed,  and  about  £620  was  expended  upon  them. 
Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
we  have  not  yet  much  to  learn  from  our  neighbours  in  this 
important  matter,  and  whether  with  necessary  modifications 
their  method  might  not  with  great  advantage  be  adopted  by 
ourselves. 

WILLIAM  BURNET. 


Critical  Notices 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  HUMAN 
FACULTY.* 

Dr.  Romanes,  in  this,  the  second 
instalment  of  his  colossal  work, 
proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  one 
of  the  most  deeply  interesting  ques- 
tions of  evolutional  philosophy.  His 
first  book  was  concerned  with  the 
mental  evolution  of  animals  ;  the 
present  one  deals  with  the  origin  of 
human  faculty,  and  future  volumes 
will  be  devoted  to  the  distinctively 
— though  we  ought  not  to  say, 
exclusively — human  faculties,  such 
as  the  intellect,  emotions,  volition, 
morals,  and  religion. 

There  are  some  thinkers  who, 
while  admitting  the  evolution  of 
the  human  body  from  inferior 
forms  of  life,  yet  maintain  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  kind  between 
the  intellect  of  man  and  that  of  the 
lower  animals,  and  that  the  power 
of  generalisation — or,  in  scientific 
language,  of  conceptual  ideation — 
is  dependent  on  language,  which 
forms  the  great  point  of  differentia- 
tion between  man  and  beast.  Dr. 
Romanes  shows  that  language  is  by 
no  means  necessary  for  the  expres- 
sion of  thought,  for  rational  conver- 
sation may  be  carried  on  by  means 
of  gesture  alone — e.g.,  in  the  case  of 
deaf  mutes,  who  have  never  been 
supposed  to  be  incapable  of  forming 
conceptual  ideas.  Nor,  indeed,  does 
Dr.  Romanes  allow  that  intelligent 
speech  is  confined  to  man  ;  and  he 
illustrates  his  point  by  some  ex- 
tremely interesting  observations  of 
his  own.  Between  concepts  and 
percepts  we  must  distinguish  a 
third   class   of  ideas,  which  Dr. 

*"  Mental  Evolution  in  Man:  Origin 
of  Human  Faculty."  By  George  John 
Romanes,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  London  : 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co. 


Romanes  terms  "recepts,5'  result- 
ing from  the  common  impression 
left  on  the  mind  by  a  number  of 
successive  sensuous  impressions. 
Thus,  a  bird,  it  is  urged,  which 
will  dive  from  a  height  into  the  sea, 
but  will  not  do  so  upon  land,  has 
formed  a  "  recept  "  as  to  the  hard- 
ness of  land  and  the  elasticity  of 
liquids.  Whether  this  recept  can 
be  considered  a  predication  proper 
is  the  question  at  issue. 

A  large  part  of  the  volume  is 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
genesis  of  language,  and  here  Dr. 
Romanes  meets  Max  Miiller  on 
ground  which  the  latter  has  made 
peculiarly  his  own.  Philologists 
are  agreed  as  to  the  evolution 
of  language  from  certain  primary 
roots.  But  are  we  to  regard  these 
roots  themselves  as  primary?  Must 
we  not  conclude  that  there  was  a 
time  when  language  did  not  exist 
at  all  ? 

Finally,  Dr.  Romanes  points  out 
two  things  which  he  has  made  clear 
from  his  argument.  That  those 
evolutionists  who  recognise  the 
evolution  of  the  body  but  not  that 
of  the  mind  have  failed  to  discharge 
their  onus  probandi,  or  to  show  that 
the  human  mind  constitutes  an 
unique  exception  to  the  general 
law.  And,  secondly,  that  this  alle- 
gation is  highly  improbable  a  priori, 
and  incapable  of  proof  a  posteriori  ; 
for  the  alleged  distinction  between 
conceptual  and  non-conceptual 
ideation  may  be  disproved  by  the 
gradual  development  of  the  one 
into  the  other  in  a  growing  child. 

The  book  is  a  very  pleasant  one 
to  read.  It  is  admirably  lucid  in 
style  ;  and  if  Dr.  Romanes  does  not 
always  convince  us,  he  is  always 
interesting  and  very  often  amusing. 
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CRITICAL  NOTICES. 


THE  WORKS  OF  WORDS- 
WORTH.* 
This  volume,  with  Mr.  John  Mor- 
ley's  introduction,  is  an  invaluable 
book  to  students  and  admirers  of 
Wordsworth.  It  is  a  remarkable 
achievement  to  have  put  together 
completely  and  clearly,  in  a  not 
too  cumbrous  volume,  the  whole 
of  the  poems  and  the  notes  to 
the  poems,  the  essays  and  pre- 
faces, many  of  which  are  models 
of  English  prose  writing,  a  biblio- 
graphy of  the  Wordsworthian  litera- 
ture, .and  this  interesting  essay  by 
Mr.  John  Morley. 

Almost  all  the  clever  men  of  the 
world  who  have  been  sufficiently 
interested  in  Wordsworth  to  write 
comments  upon  his  poetry  seem  to 
have  felt  it  their  duty  to  call  atten- 
tion to  his  weak  points.  Even  Mr. 
Lowell  asks  if  there  is  not  an  "  irri- 
tating respectability  about  him," 
apparently  forgetting  the  tour  in 
Scotland,  accomplished  by  the  poet 
and  his  sister  in  a  most  primitive 
vehicle,  a  sort  of  "  farmer's  cart," 
which  was  so  irritating  to  the  respect- 
ability of  the  banker  poet  Rogers, 
that  that  distinguished  personage 
almost  gave  the  party  the  cut  direct. 

Mr.  Morley  quotes  from  the 
French  peasant  painter  Millet  to 
illustrate  the  contrast  between  what 
he  (Mr.  Morley)  considers  Words- 
worth's "  complacent  optimism" 
and  Millets  sadness  and  despair. 
"You  watch  figures  in  the  fields," 
said  Millet,  ' '  digging  or  delving 
with  spade  or  pick  ;  you  see  one  of 
them  from  time  to  time  straighten- 
ing his  loins  and  wiping  his  face 
with  the  back  of  his  hand.  Is 
that  the  gay,  lively  labour  in  which 
some  people  would  have  you  be- 
lieve ?  Yet  it  is  there  that  for  me 
you  must  seek  true  humanity  and 
great  poetry."  Wordsworth  writes 
in  "The  Recluse,"  p.  27— 
"  Is  there  not 
An  art,  a  music,  and  a  strain  of  words 
That  shall  be  life?  The  acknowledged 
voice  of  life 
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Shall  speak  of  what  is  done  among  the 

fields- 
Done  truly  there,  or  felt  of  solid  good 
And  real  evil,  yet  be  sweet  withal, 
More  grateful,  more  harmonious  than 

the  breath, 
The  idlest  breath  of  softest  pipe  attuned 
To  pastoral  fancies." 

This  is  more  like  true  realism  than 
"  complacent  optimism." 

Both  Millet  and  Wordsworth  find 
true  poetry  in  these  despised  tillers 
of  the  fields. 

If  the  sadness  in  Millet's  pictured 
poems  seems  sometimes  akin  to 
despair,  it  is  a  sadness  he  would 
not  exchange  for  all  the  luxuries 
of  civilization  ;  and  if  our  English 
poet  can  say,  "Not  without  hope 
we  sorrow  and  we  mourn,"  it  is  not 
that  he  is  complacent  or  optimistic, 
but  that  the  seizing  upon  hope  is 
the  relief  to  an  otherwise  almost 
intolerable  burden.  The  passionate 
temperament  of  Words  worth,  which , 
in  his  early  manhood,  led  him  to 
throw  himself  heart  and  soul  into 
the  French  revolutionary  move- 
ment, was  so  uniformly  disciplined 
and  controlled  (probably  from  see- 
ing as  he  did  the  catastrophe  that 
attended  the  era  of  unbridled  pas- 
sion), that  many  readers  are  apt  to 
suspect  that  his  characteristics  are 
a  mild  contemplativeness,  and  to 
ignore  the  depths  of  passionate 
feeling  that  lie  beneath  this  quiet 
surface.  If  the  poetry  by  Words- 
worth ever  becomes  popular,  this 
edition  will  do  much  towards  it  ; 
and  as  a  book  of  reference  for  the 
student  it  also  serves  its  purpose- 
admirably  well. 

"  The  Recluse." 

Although  this  is  but  a  fragment 
of  Wordsworth's  unfinished  poem 
which,  comprising  the  Prelude  and 
"  The  Excursion,"  was  to  have  been 
his  most  important  work,  still  it  is 
so  charming  a  picture  of  Grasmere, 
and  it  expresses  so  exactly  the  poet's 
mind  at  the  time  of  his  first  settle- 
ment in  Dove  Cottage,  that  one  is 
inclined  to  wonder  why  its  publi- 
cation has  been  so  long  deferred. 
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Extracts  from  it  have  been  pub- 
lished before,  notably  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  "Wild  Fowl,"  and  the 
fine  passage  beginning  "  On  man, 
on  nature,  and  on  human  life ; " 
ibut  these,  like  many  other  extracts, 
lose  their  significance  when  taken 
from  their  own  proper  place  ;  and 
Wordsworth's  local  colouring  is 
generally  so  marked  that  one  can 
ill  afford  to  lose  it,  as  it  throws 
light  upon  his  most  didatic  pas- 
sages. The  poem  was  written 
when  Wordsworth  was  feeling  the 
Teaction  from  the  wild  enthusiasm 
of  the  age  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. He  was  in  Paris  but  a  month 
after  the  September  massacres,  and 
even  dreamed  of  personally  figur- 
ing in  the  revolutionary  drama  then 
fast  passing  from  anarchy  into  des- 
potism. He  still  hoped,  though  the 
horror  of  the  time  inspired  the  voice 
that  he  seemed  to  hear  saying  to 
Paris,  "  Sleep  no  more,"  and  he  did 
not  lose  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
Revolution  until  the  watchwords 
of  ' '  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Frater- 
nity "  were  trampled  under  foot  by 
the  despotism  of  Napoleon.  What 
Wordsworth's  life  might  have  been 
after  this  shipwreck  of  early  hopes 
and  faiths  he  paints  in  the  figure 
of  the  Solitary  in  ''The  Excursion." 
What  his  after-life  was  we  know, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate 
the  ' '  healing  power ' '  he  found  in 
our  north  country  lakeland,  thanks 
to  his  own  wonderful  sensitiveness 
to  outward  forms  of  nature. 

In  this  poem  of  "  The  Recluse" 
he  speaks  of  himself  as  having 
been  tamed  by  nature.  After  these 
spirited  lines — 

u  Yea,  to  this  hour  I  cannot  read  a  tale 
Of  two  brave  vessels  matched  in  deadly 
fight, 

And  fighting  to  the  death,  but  I  am 
pleased 

More  than  a  wise  man  should  be.  I 
wish, 

Fret,  burn,  struggle,  and  in  soul  am 
there  " — 

he  is  consoled  by  the  conviction 
that 


"  The  love, 
The  longing,  the  contempt,  the  un- 
daunted guest, 
All  shall  survive  ;  though  changed  their 
office  all 

Shall  live ;  it  is  not  in  their  power  to 
die." 

And  that  the  inherent  fire  never  did 
die  out  in  his  lifetime  one  can 
see  even  in  his  latest  poems,such 
as  the  sonnet  on  illustrated  books 
and  newspapers,  written  but  four 
years  before  his  death,  with  the 
indignant  protest — 

'•'  Must  eyes  be  all  in  all,  the  tongue  and 
ear  nothing  ? 
Heaven  keep  us  from  a  lower  stage." 

Again,  in  speaking  of  the  threatened 
railway  invasion,  he  says — 

"  A  power,  the  thirst  for  gold, 
That  rules  o'er  Britain  like  a  baneful 
star, 

Wills  that  your  peace,  your  beauty  shall 
be  sold." 

The  sonnets  written  in  1803,  when 
Napoleon's  invasion  was  constantly 
dreaded,  are  full  of  a  patriotic  fire 
scarcely  paralleled  by  anything 
written  in  this  century ;  and  the 
fact  that  Wordsworth  often  walked 
three  or  four  miles  at  midnight  to 
meet  the  newspaper  carrier  from 
Keswick  at  this  troubled  time,  and 
that  he  was  one  of  the  small  body 
of  Grasmere  volunteers  who,  as 
he  says  in  a  letter  to  Sir  George 
Beaumont,  "turned  out  almost  to 
a  man,"  proves  that  he  was  any- 
thing but  the  mild,  placid  person  so 
many  are  apt  to  consider  him.  It 
is  as  well  to  bear  these  facts  in 
mind  in  reading  "  The  Recluse  ;  " 
we  then  realize  the  full  value  of  the 
quiet  delight  in  nature  that  at  this 
time  consecrated  him  to  his  life- 
long work.  The  poem,  though  short, 
is  worthy  of  a  better  setting  than 
Messrs.  Macmillan  have  given  it, 
and  the  punctuation  is  by  no  means 
what  it  should  be  ;  but  even  with 
these  drawbacks  its  publication  is 
a  great  boon  to  lovers  of  Words- 
worth's poetry. 
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NEW  NOVELS. 

"The  Three  Brides."*— Miss 
Charlotte  M.  Yonge  has  earned 
by  a  lifetime  of  pure  wholesome 
work  the  title  of  "  The  Mother's 
Friend."  She  has  never  written  a 
book  which  any  young  girl  could 
not  read,  and  her  name  on  the  title- 
page  of  a  novel  is  a  guarantee  of  the 
innocuousness  of  its  contents.  She 
is  content  to  give  us  prettily  tinted 
pictures  of  wives  who  love  their 
husbands,  of  husbands  who  scorn 
the  idea  of  faithlessness,  of  home- 
life  that  is  a  poem  of  beauty,  the 
rhythm  of  which  is  never  disturbed, 
of  country  sounds  and  country 
scents.  While  allowing  that  sin 
and  vice  are  not  "  unknown  quan- 
tities," she  never  stirs  their  muddy 
depths,  and  although  no  one  can 
accuse  her  of  painting  unnatural 
pictures  of  domestic  happiness,  she 
does  but  deal  in  the  smaller  faults 
and  failings  which  fall  to  the  lot  of 
all,  and  leaves  her  more  realistic 
brethren  of  the  pen  to  deal  in  battle, 
murder,  and  sudden  death.  The 
three  brides  who  are  the  subject  of 
her  present  volume  are  the  wives  of 
three  brothers,  who  all  arrive  on  the 
same  day  at  Compton  Poynsett  to 
be  introduced  to  their  mother-in- 
law,  who  is  also  lady  of  the  manor. 
The  three  girls  are  quite  distinct  in 
character,  and  all  of  them  more  or 
less  worth  studying,  and  the  volume 
adds  considerably  to  Miss  Yonge's 
literary  reputation.  Moreover,  in 
its  present  prettily  bound  form  it 
makes  an  excellent  birthday  present 
for  "  misses  in  their  teens." 


"Schwartz."! — The  two  volumes 
which  appear  under  this  title  con- 
tain four  stories  written  in  Mr. 
Christie  Murray's  very  best  style. 

*  "The  Three  Brides."  By  Charlotte 
M.  Yonuh.  Macmillas  &  Co. 

t  "  Schwartz."  By  1).  Chrihtik 
IfUREAT.  Macmillan  di  Co. 


Higher  praise  than  this  it  is- 
impossible  to  award,  for  few  con- 
temporary writers  of  fiction  ap- 
proach him  in  style  and  manner, 
and  when  he  puts  forth  his  best 
efforts,  as  in  the  case  of  these  two 
volumes,  a  rare  literary  treat  is  pro- 
vided for  his  readers.  Schwartz  is 
the  story  of  a  dog  who  commits  sui- 
cide from  jealousy — a  story  which 
we  cordially  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  the  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  if  he  wishes  to  further  urge 
a  powerful  plea  for  the  Dogs'  Home, 
and  one  which  besides  would  draw 
tears  from  a  stone.  Its  position  in 
the  book  is  synonymous  with  the 
one  it  is  bound  to  take  in  the 
opinion  of  all  readers ;  for  albeit  the 
other  three  stories  are  each  excellent 
in  their  own  particular  way,  there 
is  a  touch  of  poetic  pathos  in 
"Schwartz"  which  appeals  very 
strongly  to  us.  Mere  praise  for 
such  writing  as  this  is  sadly  insipid, 
and  yet  Mr.  Christie  Murray  has- 
given  us  nothing  to  censure  in 
style,  nothing  to  controvert  in 
philosophy. 


"  The  Marl-Pit  Mystery."  *— 
We  confess  to  venturing  with  trepi- 
dation on  a  translation  of  a  French 
author,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
this  well-known  work  of  M.  Ohnet's 
to  cause  a  blush  to  mantle  the  cheek 
of  the  most  innocent  amongst  us. 
The  story  is  perfectly  familiar  to 
theatre  goers,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Coghlan's  play  of  Enemies  which 
entirely  owed  its  source  to  M. 
Ohnet's  "  Marl-Pit  Mystery,"  so  it 
is  unnecessary  for  us  to  do  more 
than  say  that  as  a  translation  it  is 
beyond  reproach,  as  are  all  kindred 
works  produced  by  Messrs.  Vize- 
telly. 

*  "  The  Marl-Pit  Mystery."  By 
Geoiuji  s  Ohnkt.    Vizctclly  &  Co. 
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DARWINISM  AND  POLITICS.* 

In  the  sphere  of  practical  politics 
there  are  two  dominating  and  oppo- 
site ideals,  the  "  individualistic  " 
and  the  "  socialistic,"  and  Mr. 
Ritchie's  work  —  the  suggestive 
treatment  by  a  man  of  high  attain- 
ments of  the  central  problem  which 
faces  the  reformer — is  an  inquiry 
into  which  is  the  more  proper 
and  acceptable  of  the  legislative 
methods.  The  author's  purpose  is 
rather  to  state  a  theory,  giving  an 
outline  of  some  of  its  applications, 
than  to  discuss  the  incidents  of  his 
subject  ;  indeed,  more  would  be 
forbidden  by  the  limits  he  assigns 
himself.  Mr.  Ritchie's  essay  is  in 
substance  an  answer  to  the  advo- 
cacy of  the  laissez-faire  school  for  an 
absolute  legislative  non-interfer- 
ence with  the  social  condition. 
That  school  has  recently  been  very 
prominent  in  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's 
"The  Man  versus  the  State;"  in 
some  passages  of  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Maine's  "  Popular  Government ;  " 
in — by  way  of  a  stream  of  German 
Conservative  militarism — Strauss's 
"The  Old  Faith  and  the  New;" 
and,  to  speak  generally,  in  all  that 
modern  political  teaching  which 
reposes  on  the  biological  research 
of  Darwin  and  his  successors,  and 
which  has  raised  Evolutionism  from 
the  consideration  of  natural  phe- 
nomena and  the  enunciation  of  na- 
tural "laws"  (in  a  biological  sense) 
to  the  framing  of  ethico-political 
judgments,  some  of  them  very  arbi- 
trary and  very  questionable.  It  is 
curious  that  Darwinism  should,  like 
Hobbism,  have  given  rise  to  a  num- 
ber of  unwarranted  conclusions, 
owing  in  each  case  to  the  ambiguity 
of  the  word  "  natural."  Mr. 
Ritchie  does  not  expressly  define 
either  "  Darwinism  "  or  "  politics," 
which 'we  may  regret,  although  he 
does  not  leave  us  in  doubt  as  to 

*  "Darwinism  and  Politics.  By  David 
G.  Ritchie,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Jesus  College,  Oxford.  Swan  Sonnen- 
schein  &  Co. 


the  main  features  of  his  reference 
by  these  terms.  In  particular  we 
should  have  liked  a  definition  of 
"  socialism."  He  shows,  we  think, 
sufficiently  clearly,  that  the  name 
of  Darwin  has  often  been  called 
without  much  reason  to  prop  up 
the  body  of  "  individualistic  " 
tenets.  Tarwin's  theory,  while 
giving  a  prima  facie  support  to  the 
system  of  industrial  competition  and 
mutual  conflict,  fails  to  lend  it  just 
the  ultimate  or  complete  aid  which, 
were  it  furnished,  would  place 
it,  for  the  purposes  of  forming  a 
legislative  pathway  out  of  social 
difficulties,  before  the  socialistic 
system.  Moreover,  the  individual- 
istic method  —  ' '  the  war  of  all 
against  all,"  like  the  pre-social 
state  of  Hobbes,  the  "  straggle  for 
existence"  from  which  the  "sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  "  is  at  times  but 
is  not  necessarily  the  outcome — is 
both  a  wasteful  and  a  cruel  one. 

Is  there  not  an  alternative  by 
which  this  waste  and  cruelty  can 
be  avoided?  There  may  be  some 
advantageous  combination  of  so- 
cialism and  individualism  of  prac- 
tical utility.  Mr.  Ritchie  replies 
by  suggesting  the  lineaments  of 
a  systematic  and  far-sighted  State 
action,  which,  in  the  concrete 
form  of  its  practical  application 
to  the  labour  question,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  position  of  women, 
and  the  population  question,  is 
interesting,  and  of  a  nature  to  be 
easily  grasped  by  all  persons  to 
whom  these  important  topics  in  any 
way  appeal. 


THE  DYNASTY  OF 
THEODOSIUS* 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  fascinat- 
ing period  of  history  and  none  less 
known  than  that  of  the  eighty  years 

*  "  The  Dynasty  of  Theodosius  ;  or, 
Eighty  Years'  Struggle  with  the 
Barbarians."  By  Thomas  Hodgkin, 
Hon.  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  and  Durham. 
Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.  1889. 
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during  which  the  Theodosian  dyn- 
asty ruled  the  weak  and  tottering 
Roman  Empire.  Roughly  speaking, 
it  occupies  the  first  two  volumes  of 
Dr.  Hodgkin's  great  work  "Italy 
and  her  Invaders. "  In  publishing 
these  lectures,  which  were  in  the 
first  instance  addressed  to  the  Dur- 
ham Ladies'  Educational  Associa- 
tion, Dr.  Hodgkin  has  done  signal 
service  to  all  who  may  not  have 
had  the  time  or  the  inclination  to 
read  the  four  volumes  of  the  larger 
work.  Graphic  in  style,  lucid  in 
arrangement,  and  always  highly 
interesting,  the  treatment  through- 
out shows  the  hand  of  a  master.  It 
is  an  altogether  admirable  book. 
Few  who  take  it  up  will  lay  it  down 
without  reading  to  the  end,  and 
many  will  be  led  on  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  unhappy  Italy  as  nar- 
rated in  the  two  final  volumes  of 
"  Italy  and  her  Jnvaders."  The 
book  is  more  than  a  brilliant  sketch 
for  the  general  reader  :  it  will  re- 
main a  standard  text-book  for  the 
serious  student  of  the  period,  for 
whom  its  usefulness  is  materially 
increased  by  the  genealogies,  maps, 
and  plates  which  the  volume  con- 
tains. 


CHARLES  KINGSLEY'S 
WORKS. 
We  have  received  from  Messrs. 
Macmillan  "Hypatia"  and  "Yeast" 
in  the  three-and-sixpenny  edition 
of  Charles  Kingsley's  books.  The 
volumes  are  beautifully  printed  by 
R.  and  R.  Clark  of  Edinburgh.  We 
note  from  the  brief  bibliographies 
which  the  publishers  add  that 
"Hypatia"  has  been  reprinted 
nineteen  times  since  1853,  and 
"Yeast" — which  is  perhaps  more 
remarkable — fifteen  times  since  its 
publication  in  1851. 


FOR  JACQUES'  SAKE* 
This  volume  of  Messrs.  Vizetelly's 
"Capital  Stories"   Series  is  well 

*  "  For  Jacques'  Sake."  By  JtTLBI 
Claretie.    Vizetelly  &  Co. 


worthy  of  its  place  in  the  collection. 
It  is,  we  believe,  the  first  of  M. 
Claretie's  novels  which  has  been 
translated  into  English,  and  though 
not  of  such  solid  merit  as  his  "  Can- 
didat !  "  and  "  M.  le  Ministre,"  it 
is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  repu- 
tation of  the  new  Academician.  M. 
Claretie  has  many  affinities  with 
English  novelists.  His  books  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
jeune  fille,  and  therefore,  it  may 
be  assumed,  they  will  not,  corrupt 
the  morals  of  the  British  matron. 


JOHN  WARD,  PREACHER.* 

"John  Ward,  Preacher,"  like 
"  Robert  Elsmere,"  has  for  its  raison 
d'etre  an  attack  on  a  popular  form 
of  religion.  With  that  exception, 
that  both  are  the  result  and  the 
expression  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
characteristic  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  there  is  little  in  common 
between  the  books.  Mrs.  Deland 
has  not  the  distinction  of  style 
which  lends  so  great  a  charm  to 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  story,  nor 
has  she  drawn  any  character  equal 
in  interest  to  that  of  Grey  of 
St.  Anselru's.  The  religious  beliefs 
against  which  she  protests  are  those 
of  the  Calvinists,  and  we  in  Eng- 
land have  passed  beyond  Calvinism. 
With  this  exception,  that  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  realize  John 
Ward's  state  of  mind,  and  therefore 
to  sympathise  with  his  conduct 
towards  his  wife,  the  story  is  an 
interesting  one,  and  full  of  human 
touches.  The  minor  characters  are 
for  the  most  part  typical,  and  one 
particularly  well  drawn.  Gifford 
is  evidently  the  author's  ideal.  He 
is  a  very  superior  person  indeed. 

Those  who  propose  to  buy  the 
book  should  note  that  the  only 
authorised  English  edition  is  that 
published  by  Messrs.  Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co. 

*  "John  Ward,  Preacher."  By  Mar- 
garet Deland.  London :  Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co.  1889. 
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MAY,  1889. 
YOUNG  ME.  AINSLIE'S  COUETSHIP. 

By  F.  C.  PHILIPS. 

Chapter  X. 

Philip  next  morning  was  up  early,  determined  on  that  occasion 
at  any  rate  to  "scorn  delights  and  lead  laborious  days."  He 
kept  his  intention  to  himself,  except  from  his  host,  to  whom  he 
explained  that  no  man  in  his  senses  would  go  out  snap-shooting 
with  any  fellow.  You  want  all  your  wits  for  the  work  itself, 
and  in  snap-shooting  most  certainly  one  is  company  where  two 
are  none  or  worse  than  none.  Such  is  human  selfishness,  but 
the  fact  remains. 

He  returned  from  his  solitary  expedition  with  a  very  good  bag, 
for  which  he  would  frankly  have  told  you  he  was  much  indebted 
to  a  very  trusty  old  water- spaniel,  whose  judgment  within  its 
own  domain  was  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  bench  of  bishops 
within  their  own  domain,  whatever  that  may  be. 

It  was  a  very  pretty  little  bag  indeed.  There  were  snipe,  and 
actually  a  brace  of  jack  snipe,  any  amount  of  waders,  driven 
inland  by  the  weather,  and  of  rare  kinds  not  known  to  the 
many,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  curlew,  forced  inland  from  the 
salt  marshes,  a  lot  of  little  sandpipers,  a  bar-tailed  godwit,  a 
dotterel,  and  one  genuine  curiosity  which  was  sent  up  to  London 
at  once  for  taxidermy — a  stilt,  with  its  immense  legs  and  neck 
and  little  body,  one  of  Nature's  freaks,  like  the  garfish  and  the 
hermit  crab. 

Next  day  he  hit  on  a  bright  idea.  He  communicated  it  to  no 
one,  because  it  struck  him  as  being  too  uncommonly  good  and 
novel  not  to  be  kept  a  secret  until  it  should  burst  in  the  midst  of 
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the  company  like  a  bomb-shell.  He  wrote  a  letter  and  despatched 
it  up  to  town  by  the  guard  of  the  train,  with  a  smart  douceur 
for  delivery  more  prompt  than  that  of  the  post.  It  was  to 
requisition  a  carriage-maker  whom  he  knew  very  well  for  a 
sledge  which  would  hold  four,  with  orthodox  furs — not  sable-tail, 
nor  silver-fox,  but  good  substantial  bear  and  buffalo  from  the 
sledge  country — and  harnessed  with  bells.  Then,  as  the  scene  of 
his  enjoyment  was  not  to  be  the  Prater  at  Vienna,  or  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  or  Rotten  Row,  he  with  very  little  trouble  managed  to 
secure  in  the  market  town  a  couple  of  serviceable  cobs,  and  he 
so  waited  for  the  collective  arrival  in  patience,  their  destination, 
by  order,  being  the  village  inn. 

Even  when  people  came  down  to  breakfast  he  said  nothing 
until  the  next  day,  and  managed  to  keep  his  secret  perfectly,  so 
that  on  the  night  of  the  arrival  no  one  at  Isleworth  Park  knew 
that  there  was  a  sledge  within  fifty  miles  of  the  place.  It  may 
be  doubted  if  any  one  except  Captain  Macpherson,  of  the  200th 
Highlanders,  whose  native  home  was  up  in  far  Sutherlandshire, 
and  who  had  just  returned  from  duty  in  Canada,  had  ever  so 
much  as  seen  a  sledge,  or  had  anything  more  than  the  vaguest 
idea  of  what  a  sledge  might  be.  You  might  as  well  have  asked 
any  of  the  guests  offhand  to  give  you  the  difference  between  a 
barque,  a  barquantine,  and  a  three-masted  schooner,  a  task  which 
would  puzzle  many  men  who  have  been  at  sea  all  their  lives. 

Next  morning,  Philip  announced  with  real  and  quiet  modesty 
that  he  had  got  down  his  sledge — he  did  not,  of  course,  wish  them 
to  think  he  had  done  the  thing  out  of  swagger — as  he  was  certain 
that  the  weather  would  hold,  and  better  weather  for  sledging 
there  could  not  be.  Then  came  the  question  of  who  should  make 
the  first  parti  carr^e.  Mrs.  Endesleigh  was  of  course  asked,  and 
said  that  she  would  be  delighted,  and  Philip,  with  a  naivete'  that 
really  did  him  infinite  credit,  said,  u  You  were  talking  to  me  about 
sleighing,  you  remember,  last  night,  Miss  Keane,  and  you  were 
saying  that  several  gentlemen  from  New  York  and  some  from 
Russia  who  had  dined  at  your  father's  house  had  talked  about  it, 
and  you  had  all  been  unanimous  that  sledging  in  winter  took  the 
place  of  four-in-hand  in  summer,  and  was  equally  animating  and 
delightful.  I  hope  you  will  come."  To  which  suggestion  Miss 
Keane  murmured  a  blushing  assent. 
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"  I  really  do  not  know  any  other  lady  who  cares  for  sledging," 
said  Philip  to  his  hostess.  "  May  I  leave  it  to  you  to  fill  the  fourth 
place  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  answered.  "  I  think  I  can  find  some  young 
athlete  who  is  not  afraid  of  a  tumble  into  a  snow-drift,  which  is 
never  a  dignified  performance,  but  from  which  somehow  even 
the  victim  himself  seems  to  derive  as  much  enjoyment  as  an  imp 
of  a  lower-third  boy  at  a  public  school." 

Her  selection  fell  on  a  young  lady  who,  to  tell  the  truth,  had 
not  yet  attained  the  full  dignity  of  long  skirts,  and  by  choosing 
whom  no  reasonable  offence  could  possibly  be  given  to  any  of 
the  elder  cousins  of  the  choir.  The  English  are  really  not  bad 
diplomatists  when  they  give  their  mind  to  it. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  sledge  came  round.  Philip  had 
never  driven  a  sledge  in  his  life,  but  he  felt  quiet  confidence. 
u  The  principle  is  the  same,"  he  said  resolutely  to  himself.  "  It 
must  be.  It's  tweedledum  and  tweedledee,  or  upon  asking  your- 
self whether  you  are  fit  to  take  your  place  on  the  bridge  of  a 
paddle-wheel  when  you  have  been  commanding  a  screw  in  all 
kinds  of  weathers  for  four  or  five  years."  Besides,  in  his  own 
mind  he  was  in  accord  with  Mrs.  Endesleigh,  knowing  perfectly 
well  that  if  he  spilt  his  passengers,  he  could  not  possibly  hurt 
them,  unless  out  of  deliberate  wantonness  he  drove  them  into  a 
ditch  or  a  roadside  heap  of  granite.  So  he  squared  his  shoulders 
like  a  man,  took  the  reins  in  the  most  approved  style,  and  off 
they  dashed. 

All  three  of  his  guests — for  so  I  might  fairly  call  them — were 
delighted.  There  is  something  peculiarly  exhilarating  in  the 
motion  of  a  sledge,  and  people  who  are  fond  of  sleighing,  as 
almost  all  are  who  have  ever  tried  it,  are  very  fond  of  it  indeed. 
It  is,  in  its  way,  I  really  believe,  more  fascinating  to  its  votaries 
than  is  even  cricket,  or  w  our  national  game  of  baseball,"  as  the 
Americans  call  it. 

They  silently  glided  over  the  almost  frozen  surface  with  mar- 
vellous quickness,  and  without  a  jerk,  vibration,  or  oscillation. 
You  could  have  taken  a  pile  of  two  or  three  pounds  in  silver 
and  held  it  out  with  impunity  at  arm's  length  in  the  palm  of 
your  open  hand,  but  the  enjoyment  of  the  thing  lay  in  the 
rapid  passage  through  the  sharp,  fresh  air  without  jolt  or  even 
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perceptible  tremor.  At  first  there  seemed  something  absolutely 
uncanny  in  it.  You  are  making  your  way  along  a  road  at  a 
tremendous  rate,  and,  from  mere  force  of  habit,  you  expect  a 
certain  amount  of  jolting,  and,  as  I  have  said,  you  get  none.  The 
mere  novelty  of  this  would  be  delightful  to  anybody.  A  new 
sensation,  whether  simple  or  complex,  is  always  worth  the 
trouble  it  costs  to  procure,  and  sleighing,  for  those  to  whom  it  is 
genuinely  new,  is  a  thing  as  strange,  and  almost  as  bewildering, 
as  ballooning. 

"  And,"  interrupts  with  her  twitter,  with  her  shrill  twitter,  a 
spectacled,  close-cropped  Girton  graduate,  "  what  is  there  peculiar 
about  ballooning  ?  Or  wherein  does  a  man  in  a  balloon  differ 
much  from  a  man  looking  out  of  a  top  window,  or  from  the 
Eiffel  Tower,  except  that  he  is  higher  up  and  so  has  a  better 
view  ?    Does  not  the  law  of  gravitation  prevail  in  each  case  ?  " 

Precisely  so,  my  dear  young-lady  graduate,  whom  I  address 
with  a  respect  almost  amounting  to  terror  through  your  college 
gates.  The  entire  difference  of  ballooning  from  every  other 
form  of  motion  is  its  only  charm.  Let  me  try  and  give  you 
some  idea  of  it. 

When  you  are  once  up  in  a  balloon,  you  have  absolutely  no 
giddiness.  The  man  who  would  turn  giddy  looking  over  the 
cliffs  at  Dover  or  even  Brighton  will  as  calmly  put  his  hands  in 
his  pockets  and  look  over  the  rim  of  the  car  as  if  he  were 
looking  out  of  his  bedroom  window  into  the  garden ;  surely  this 
is  novel  and  curious  enough  for  anybody. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how,  when  you  are  travelling  by  train, 
the  whole  country  seems  to  be  rotating  round  you  in  a  great 
circle  of  which  you  are  the  centre  ?  Now,  in  a  balloon  the  country 
does  the  same,  only  miich  more  rapidly,  as  the  balloon  spins  on 
its  own  axis  at  a  considerable  rate,  although  somehow  or  other 
it  does  not  puzzle  you  at  all  to  find,  as  a  rustic  would  say,  "  things 
a-going  round  and  round."  And  yet,  in  a  very  few  minutes,  the 
landscape  is  practically  fixed  for  you ;  and  you  can  turn  to  any 
point  in  it  without  hesitation  or  difficulty. 

Philip  had,  as  I  have  said,  almost  every — indeed,  I  might  very 
fairly  have  said  every — manly  accomplishment.  The  ordinary 
ABC  of  an  athletic  education — cricket,  swimming,  and  so  on — he 
possessed,  of  course,  as,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  does  every 
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English  gentleman.  But  he  had  also  general  gifts  which  stood 
him  in  such  good  stead  that  he  could  pick  up,  as  it  were,  the  way 
of  actually  doing  a  thing,  while  other  men  did  not  even  see  how  it 
was  to  be  done.  I  believe  if  he  had  been  put  to  the  pique  he 
would  have  been,  in  a  very  few  days  of  attempt  and  practice,  com- 
petent to  perform  on  the  high  trapeze.  He  was  no  Milo  of  Croton, 
to  knock  an  ox  down  with  his  list  and  then  eat  him  at  a  meal, 
but  he  was  a  tall,  well-built  young  Englishman,  who  had  always 
lived  cleanly,  soberly,  and  temperately,  who,  except  at  meals,  very 
rarely  drank  anything  stronger  than  water,  and  who,  to  use  a 
phrase  well  known  among  athletes,  was  always  in  half-training. 

Thus,  then,  he  could  do  most  things  well  and  make  a  sufficiently 
successful  shot  at  the  rest,  so  that,  although  he  had  never  before 
found  himself  on  the  whip  cushions  of  a  sledge,  he  yet,  with  the 
smallest  possible  assumption  of  side,  managed  to  give  an  idea  that 
he  had  been  sledging  every  winter  of  his  life,  and  when  the 
party  returned  to  the  house,  the  three  ladies  could  do  nothing 
but  talk  about  Mr.  Ainslie  and  his  sledge  and  its  dear  little  pair 
of  horses,  and  how  you  glided  over  the  snow  without  a  jolt,  and 
how  you  came  back  quite  exhilarated,  you  know,  and  how  the 
horses  tossed  their  heads  and  shook  their  bells,  as  if  they 
enjoyed  the  sport,  and  so  on — possibly  all  mere  gush,  but 
sufficiently  descriptive. 

With  the  judicious  view  of  saving  himself  trouble  and  little 
personal  difficulties,  Philip  told  his  hostess  that  he  intended  to 
get  his  hand  thoroughly  in  while  the  snow  lasted,  and  that  he 
should  sledge  every  morning  after  breakfast  and  every  afternoon 
after  lunch,  but  that  he  should  leave  the  filling  up  of  the  seats 
to  her,  and  should  each  turn-out  present  himself  at  the  hall 
door  to  take  the  three  such  ladies  as  he  might  find  there. 

Chapter  XI. 

The  frost,  like  all  things  else,  except  perhaps  the  Matterhorn, 
and  the  Pyramids  with  the  Sphinx,  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  began  to  show  unmistakable  signs  of  breaking 
up.  The  trees  dripped ;  the  ground  was  everywhere  from  an 
inch  to  three  inches  deep  in  slush  of  mud  and  melted  snow. 
On  the  river  great  "  chunks "  kept  rising  to  the  surface  with 
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gravel  and  water- weed  and  other  scour  from  the  bottom 
embedded  in  them,  until  a  freshet  came  from  the  hills  and 
swept  everything  down  to  the  sea  before  it.  The  icicles,  after 
dripping  vigorously,  began  to  drop  bodily,  like  a  bunch  of 
grapes  the  stem  of  which  has  unhappily  had  its  whole  weight 
thrown  upon  a  thin  wire.  A  country  house  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  a  delusion  and  a  snare ;  and  thus  it  becomes  both 
a  pleasure  for  you  to  go,  and  a  pleasure  for  your  host  and 
hostess  to  bid  you  farewell  with  the  amount  of  an  revoirs 
proportionate  to  the  friendship  they  entertain  for  you. 

So  the  big  party  melted  away  very  much  after  the  fashion  of 
the  snow  in  the  midst  of  which  it  had  been  held,  and  Philip,  with 
a  feeling  which,  to  some  extent,  was  one  of  relief,  took  his  way 
home.  He  asked,  and  of  course  obtained,  permission  to  leave  his 
sledge  for  a  while,  till  he  had  decided  what  to  do  with  it ;  the 
cobs  he  returned  to  their  owner. 

Departures  somehow  are  almost  always  formal,  or,  if  not  formal, 
at  any  rate  devoid  of  any  show  of  sentiment.  I  am  talking  of 
course  of  us  English.  If  a  Frenchman's  eighteenth  cousin  has 
to  go  from  Toulouse  to  Algiers,  that  Frenchman  will  rend  his 
hair  and  tear  his  beard,  and  call  on  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar, 
as  if  the  voyage  were  one  round  Cape  Horn  or  to  Spitsbergen, 
while  an  Englishman  will  see  his  only  son  off  to  the  Gold  Coast 
or  to  Central  Tartary  as  composedly  as  if  he  were  going  to 
Bordeaux  to  engineer  out  a  little  transaction  in  eggs,  or  wine,  or 
early  tomatoes,  or  peaches. 

Philip  had  no  opportunity  for  anything  like  such  leave-taking 
with  Miss  Keane  as  he  could  have  wished,  for  he  had  begun  to 
entertain  something  a  good  deal  more  than  a  passing  fancy  for 
that  young  lady,  but  he  managed  to  secure  what  was  practically 
enough  for  his  purpose. 

"  I  am  sorry  we  are  separating  so  soon,  Mr.  Ainslie.  You  have 
been  the  life  and  soul  of  the  place  here.  Without  you  we 
women  at  all  events  should  have  been  as  dull  as  ditch  water.  I  do 
hope  we  shall  meet  again  soon.  You  don't  often  come  to  London, 
do  you  ? " 

Philip  replied  with  schoolboy  frankness  that  he  had  never 
been  in  the  great  metropolis  in  his  life,  except  when  he  came  up 
four  consecutive  years  to  row  in  the  University  Boat  Race,  return- 
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ing  to  Cambridge  the  day  after  the  race.  London,  he  said,  vas 
at  present  a  terra  incognita  to  him,  and  he  was  quite  certain 
that  he  should  never  like  it. 

"But  was  there  nothing  in  London  that  pleased  you,  Mr. 
Ainslie  ? " 

"  Oh  dear  yes  !  a  great  many  things.  But  still  I  prefer  the 
country." 

"  I  am  devoted  to  London,"  said  Miss  Keane,  "  and,  what  is 
more,  I  like  its  outskirts.  Parisians  may  say  what  they  like 
about  the  Palais  Royal,  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  the 
Invalides  with  its  glaring  golden  dome,  but  I  think  Richmond 
Hill,  and  the  view  from  it,  and  a  drive  through  Richmond  Park 
worth  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  ten  times  over.  The  Invalides 
has,  no  doubt,  the  disadvantage  of  being  new,  and  of  having  been 
erected  in  an  age  when  the  public  taste,  like  everything  else,  was 
thoroughly  degraded.  There  is  a  certain  barbaric  magnificence 
about  it,  I  daresay,  but  the  eye  can  never  rest  upon  it  tenderly, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  admiringly,  for  its  grandeur,  like  its 
dome,  is  pinchbeck.  It  will  not  bear  comparison  with  dear  old 
Chelsea.  The  Palais  Royal,  I  admit,  I  enjoyed  very  much.  The 
mingling  of  old  associations,  of  crowned  heads  and  courtiers,  and 
the  mob  of  sans-culottes,  floods  upon  you.  If  you  can  only 
realize  for  a  moment  that  this  was  the  palace  of  the  great  house 
of  Bourbon,  the  little  Lowther  and  Burlington  Arcade-like  shops, 
with  their  cheap  merchandise,  seem  to  fade  away,  and  for  a 
minute  or  two,  just  a  minute  or  two,  you  see  the  place  as  it 
once  was.'' 

"  I  have  never  been  to  Paris,  Miss  Keane,  but  I  can  fully 
appreciate  what  you  say." 

"  You  vegetate  a  great  deal  too  much,  Mr.  Ainslie,  if  you  won't 
think  me  very  rude  for  saying  so.  To  me  it  is  marvellous  that 
a  man  possessing  health  and  strength  and  sufficient  resources, 
and  what  is  more,  having  his  time  at  his  own  disposal,  should 
coop  himself  up  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other  in  a  country 
village." 

"  I  have  always  longed  to  get  away,"  answered  Philip,  "  but 
circumstances  have  hitherto  prevented  me." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  quite  understand  what  you  mean,  but  surely  your 
mother  would  spare  you  for  a  short  trip  in  Europe.    You  have 
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told  me  how  terrified  she  is  at  the  prospect  of  your  taking  one  of 
those  long  voyages  you  have  so  much  at  heart." 

*  Well,  I  daresay  everything  will  come  in  good  time.  But  tell 
me  some  more  about  Paris.    It  interests  me  very  much." 

"  Well,  if  I  found  myself  again  in  Paris  to-morrow,  and  the  day 
was  fine,  I  should  not  devote  it  to  the  endless  boulevards  or  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix,  with  their  oppressively  extensive  shops,  but  I 
should  stroll  down  to  the  Palais  Royal  and  saunter  about  it,  and 
visit  Notre  Dame,  the  finest  building  I  know — far  beyond  West- 
minster Abbey  or  Canterbury  Cathedral.  The  cathedrals  at 
Cologne  and  Strasbourg  and  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow  I  have  not 
yet  seen,  except  in  photographs.  But  Notre  Dame  is,  if  I  may 
aid  my  poor  judgment  by  photographs,  the  most  beautiful  of 
them  all." 

"I  am  not  learned  in  architecture,  Miss  Keane,  and  indeed 
hardly  know  one  style  of  it  from  another,  except  that  our  own 
parish  church  is  Norman,  and  that  the  new  church  in  the  next 
parish  is  Gothic." 

"  And  of  course  you  prefer  the  modern  Gothic,  Mr.  Ainslie, 
darting  its  spires  to  heaven  like  the  flames  of  tapers,  or,  as 
some  poet  has  said,  *  rising  in  a  fount  to  heaven  like  frozen 
music '  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say  I  do,  Miss  Keane.  I  like  the  Norman.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  something  solid  and  in  grim  earnest  about  it ; 
that  it  was  not  so  much  built  to  please  the  eye  as  to  express  a 
hidden  meaning.    Have  }7ou  read  Browning's  ' Childe  Roland'  ? " 

"  I  have  read  it,  but  I  don't  understand  it,  and  I  don't  profess 
for  a  moment  to  understand  Norman  architecture.  In  fact,  I 
heartily  dislike  it.  It  seems  to  hide  under  those  beetled  semi- 
circular arches  and  behind  those  great  thick  walls  some  horrible 
secret.  There  is  brutality  and  cruelty  apparent  in  it,  but 
nothing  like  life  or  beauty.  We  all  know  that  the  Italian  is 
really  the  only  style  for  a  gentleman's  house,  whether  it  be  in  the 
country  or  in  the  town,  and  that  the  Italian  villa  in  the  Paladiate 
style  is  the  country  house  par  excellence,  both  [for  comfort  and 
for  appearance.  But  you  seem  sad,  Mr.  Ainslie,  and  you  talk  in 
enigmas.  I  like  neither  of  these  things.  Tell  me  of  something 
of  which  you  know,  and  about  which  you  care  to  talk.  I  don't 
mind  what  it  is.    You  like  sport  best,  don  t  you  ?    I  have  seen 
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most  forms  of  country  sport,  for  I  live  at  least  a  third  of  the 
year  in  the  country,  not  being  quite  so  tied  by  the  Bank  as  papa 
is." 

"  I  won't  tell  you  of  any  books  I  have  read,  Miss  Keane,  for 
they  have  nearly  all  been  books  of  travel,  and  as  one  reads  them 
they  come  and  go,  so  that  I  could  hardly  tell  you  of  them  if  I 
would.  What  they  leave  is  a  very  strong  general  impression. 
I  know  Bechuanaland  as  well  as  if  I  had  been  there,  unless  the 
books  lie.  But  I  don't  want  to  be  always  giving  you  second- 
hand knowledge — yesterday's  cabbage  warmed  up,  as  the  Roman 
satirist  calls  it.  Let  me  tell  you  of  some  out-of-the-way  English 
sports.  Now  I  presume  you  have  never  assisted  at  the  solemn 
ceremony  of  unearthing  a  badger  ?  " 

Miss  Keane  admitted  this  defect  in  her  education  with  be- 
coming humility. 

"  You  have  never  followed  an  old  dog  otter  all  day  and  seen 
him  rolled  over,  or  even  enjoyed  the  glory  of  tailing  him  yourself 
on  a  good  dry  bed  of  gravel  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  Mr.  Ainslie,  I  have  done  none  of  these  things,  nor 
seen  them." 

"  Then  pray  do  not  think  me  a  boor  because  I  love  them.  A 
man  need  not,  I  hope,  be  the  less  a  gentleman  because,  although 
he  knows  how  to  use  an  otter-spear,  bring  down  his  bird  right 
and  left,  or  lift  the  hounds  at  exactly  the  right  moment,  he  is 
utterly  ignorant  of  town  life  and  town  manners.  Now  that  is 
just  my  case,  Miss  Keane.  I  do  not  know  my  Debrett.  I  could 
not  find  my  way  from  St.  James's  Palace  to  Charing  Cross,  and 
1  have  never  even  matriculated  by  taking  a  bedroom  for  the  season 
in  one  of  the  streets  off  St.  James's  Square,  joining  a  club  and 
riding  religiously  in  the  Park.  I  don't  like  London,  and  never 
shall  like  it,  not  even  when  I  get  old,  my  eyes  dim,  my  nerve- 
fails,  and  I  am  unable  any  longer  to  ride  straight  to  the  hounds, 
but  have  to  look  out  for  the  short  cuts.  You  will  never  civilize 
me.  Even  when  I  have  got  on  my  society  warpaint,  my  one 
anxiety  is  to  wash  it  off  again." 

"I  really  believe,  Mr.  Ainslie,  that  you  are  a  thorough 
Ishmaelite." 

"  No,  Miss  Keane,  I  am  not  a  descendant  of  Ishmael,  for  my 
hand  is  against  no  man's,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  man's  hand 
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is  against  mine,  and  I  am  just  sufficiently  above  barbarism  to  like 
Scott's  novels,  and  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  Macaulay,  who  is  so 
fiendishly  clever  that  he  ought  to  have  been  on  our  side.  But  I 
can  pretty  well  judge  myself,  and  I  think  on  the  whole  I  know 
about  enough  to  fit  me  to  sit  for  the  county,  and  not  enough  to 
qualify  me  for  head-master  at  an  ordinary  Board  school." 

"I  do  not  quite  understand  you,  Mr.  Ainslie.  Pray  go  on.  I 
like  to  hear  you  talk." 

"  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  Board  of  Examiners  sat  down  and 
asked  me  solemnly,  '  In  what  dynasty  did  Confucius  flourish  ? 
Give  the  general  character  of  his  philosophy.    What  in  botany  is 
the  difference  between  endogens  and  exogens  ?     To  which  of  the 
two  orders  belong  (1)  the  beech  ;  (2)  an  ear  of  wheat ;  (3)  a 
bamboo ;  (4)  an  oak  ?    Where  are  the  ores  of  antimony  found  ? 
What  are  their  principal  crude  impurities  ?    What  are  the  uses 
of  antimony  in  the  arts  ?    What  is  its  effect  upon  the  human 
system  ?    How  closely  are  we  approximated  to  the  transit  of 
Yenus  ?    Why  is  its  exact  ascertainment  of  so  much  importance  ? ' 
'  Well,  gentlemen,'  I  should  say,  1 1  don't  know,  but  I  am  sure 
I  should  understand  you  if  you  try  to  explain  it  all  to  me.' 
Why,  Miss  Keane,  even  the  Astronomer  Royal  does  not  work  out 
his  calculations  himself.    He  gets  some  results  in  very  abstruse 
mathematical  formulae,  and  then  he  sends  for  an  Astronomer 
Royal's  1  devil.'    There  are  one  or  two  of  these  gentlemen  who  do 
very  useful  work  for  a  very  small  amount  of  salary,  and  who  have, 
of  course,  a  residence  at  Greenwich,  at  the  Observatory  itself  or 
in  its  precincts.    Say  the  thing  wanted  is  the  exact  day  and  hour 
at  which  the  next  transit  of  Venus  is  visible  and  at  what  parts  of 
the  earth  it  will  be  visible.    The  Astronomer  Royal  dashes  out 
the  few  great  data  and  throws  them  to  his  subordinates,  with 
instructions   to   bring  back  the   answer,  worked  out  to  the 
hundredth  of  a  second  Greenwich  time.    The  assistant  goes  away 
and  comes  back  very  shortly  with  his  answer,  set  out  as  neatly 
and  precisely  in  writing  as  if  he  were  a  Bank  clerk  and  had  been 
asked  to  make  out  the  state  of  the  account  of  Messrs.  Stubbs, 
Davis,  Grey  and  Stubbs,  including  current  cash,  bills  under 
discount,  bills  to  be  collected  but  not  yet  due,  securities  held  as 
against  current  advances,  and  so  on.    There  are  some  people  who 
can  see  the  poetry  of  this,  and  after  all  it  is  really  a  matter  as 
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fully  as  interesting  as  is  the  geometry  of  the  cell  of  the  bee.  But 
now,  Miss  Keane,  I  must  say  good-bye." 

"  Good-bye.  Shall  you  go  home,  Mr.  Ainslie,  or  come  up  to 
this  London  you  dislike  so  much,  or  go  on  the  Continent,  or 
what  ? " 

"  I  certainly  shall  not  go  on  the  Continent.  I  don't  mean  to  do 
that  for  some  time  yet,  and  I  don't  seem  to  care  for  going  to 
London  all  alone.  As  I  have  told  you,  it  has  no  great  charms  for 
me.  No,  I  shall  go  home,  and  I  shall  get  down  my  gun,  and 
wake  up  my  old  dogs,  who  must  have  been  sadly  dull,  and  I  dare- 
say there  will  be  a  little  shooting  left.  In  fact,  I  am  sure  there 
will  be  abundance  for  me,  as  I  am  about  the  only  snap  shot  in 
the  neighbourhood." 

Miss  Keane  threw  up  her  hands  and  asked  what  a  snap  shot 
might  mean.    Was  he  in  any  way  related  to  a  crack  shot  ? 

"  Not  exactly,"  answered  Philip.  "  A  crack  shot  is  merely  a  man 
who  shoots  better  than  others.  A  snap  shot  is  a  man  who 
endeavours  to  bring  down  everything  he  flushes,  from  a  curlew  to 
a  jack  snipe  or  from  a  mallard  to  a  tiny  little  teal." 

"I  suppose  you  have  quite  a  collection  of  trophies  of  the 
chase  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  a  good  many,"  said  Philip.  "  It  is  not  mere  vanity 
that  makes  sportsmen  decorate  their  rooms  and  corridors  with 
heads  and  antlers.  It  is  the  love  of  the  chase  itself  and  the  desire 
to  be  perpetually  reminded  of  it,  and  I  think  your  old  fisherman 
shows  that  clearly  enough,  for  long  after  the  fear  of  rheumatism 
has  forbidden  his  risking  even  a  cold  he  keeps  his  rods  and  creels 
hung  up  in  his  room  and  his  flies  and  tackle  in  their  cabinet,  and 
goes  through  them  all  once  a  month  to  see  that  they  have  not 
become  affected  by  mould  or  rust,  and  so  piously  restores  them 
to  their  places." 

Next  day  the  party  broke  up.  The  last  of  the  guests  left  after 
lunch.  Philip,  after  appropriate  adieux  and  expressions  of  regret, 
soon  found  himself  in  the  train  rapidly  rolling  homewards.  I 
ought,  of  course,  to  give  his  meditations,  only  that  he  hadn't  any 
ready  at  hand,  or  if  he  had,  did  not  indulge  in  them.  He  lit  a 
cigar  and  smoked  ;  and  when  his  cigar  was  smoked  out,  he  lit 
another. 

Before  the  second  cigar  was  finished  he  fell  asleep,  spoiling  an 
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excellent  cigar,  and  committing,  for  so  strict  a  young  man  as 
himself,  an  act  of  great  extravagance.  Finally,  he  arrived  at  home, 
where,  after  greeting  his  mother,  he  begged  her  to  defer  all  talk 
until  next  day — a  very  favourite  method  with  him  of  doing 
business,  and  by  no  means  tending  to  evade  it  or  delay  its 
completion. 

Chapter  XII. 

Next  morning  Philip  rose  early  even  for  him,  but  found,  to  his 
astonishment,  that  his  mother  was  down  before  him. 

"  Early  hours,  mother  dear !  "  he  said  cheerily. 

"  Yes,  my  child.  I  could  not  rest.  You  were  not  in  a  com- 
municative frame  of  mind  last  night,  and  I  am  dying  to  hear 
your  news.    Now  tell  me,  did  you  really  enjoy  yourself? " 

"  Immensely,"  answered  Philip.  "  In  fact,  if  I  hadn't  amused 
myself,  I  certainly  should  not  have  stopped  so  long.  But  every- 
body was  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  don't  think  that  I  ever  had 
better  fun." 

"Well,  let's  come  to  breakfast,  and  then  you  can  tell  me  all 
about  it." 

"I  don't  think  there's  anything  very  startling  to  tell,"  said 
Philip.  "  We  shot  and  hunted,  and  then  I  got  down  a  sledge, 
and  we  went  out  sleighing.    All  the  ladies  liked  that." 

"  What  ladies  were  there  ? " 

"  Oh  1  their  name  was  legion ;  however,  there  was  only  one 
that  I  particularly  cared  about." 

"  And  who  was  that  ?  "  asked  his  mother  sharply. 

"  A  Miss  Keane — Florence  Keane,  a  most  charming  girl,  very 
pretty,  very  clever,  and  to  my  mind  very  sympathetic." 

"You  are  unusually  enthusiastic  about  this  young  lady,  Philip. 
May  I  ask  who  she  is  ?  " 

"  Of  course  you  may,  mother.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
London  banker.  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  ever  see  her  again. 
She  and  her  father  were  staying  at  the  Endesleighs',  and  both  of 
them  were  very  civil  to  me." 

"  Perhaps  there  was  a  little  more  than  civility  between  you  and 
Miss  Keane,"  said  Mrs.  Ainslie,  altering  her  tone,  and  with  fears 
allayed,  at  the  mention  of  Mr.  Keane's  wealth  and  position. 
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"  No,  I  don't  think  there  was,"  replied  Philip.  "  We  were  very 
confidential,  and  that  was  all." 

"  Well,  what  did  yon  confide  about  ?  You  tell  me  nothing, 
Philip." 

"  Perhaps  because  there's  nothing  to  tell.  Well,  we  discussed 
sport.  Miss  Keane  likes  sport,  and  rides  to  hounds  magnificently. 
And  then  we  talked  of  London  and  London  life." 

"  But  you  know  nothing  of  London  life." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  mother.  But  we  talked  of  it  all  the 
same.  Then  Miss  Keane  told  me  what  she  thought  of  Paris,  and 
I  explained  to  her  how  to  get  a  really  good  fish  dinner." 

"  Young  girls  don't  care  to  hear  of  things  of  that  sort,  Philip." 

"  Don't  they  ?  You  see,  I  don't  know  much  about  them. 
Anyhow  I  think  Miss  Keane  liked  talking  to  me,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  I  liked  being  with  her." 

"  I  really  believe  you  are  in  love,  Philip." 

"I  can't  say  much  about  love.    I  like  Miss  Keane  very  much." 

"  Didn't  you  tell  her  so  ?  " 

"No,  mother." 

"I  can't  understand  young  men  of  the  present  day.  When 
I  was  a  girl,  things  seemed  to  be  managed  differently.  I  had 
five  offers  within  a  month  after  I  came  out,  and  three  out  of  the 
five  vowed  they  would  commit  suicide." 

"  That  was  the  nonsense  of  those  days,  mother — the  days  of 
Clapham  boarding-schools  and  select  academies  for  young  ladies, 
when  to  play  '  The  Battle  of  Prague '  was  the  limit  of  a  lady's 
musical  education,  while  her  general  information  was  derived 
from  Mangnall's  questions,  which  I  think  you,  dear,  made 
terrible  attempts  to  drill  into  myself,  but  which  I  have  always 
found  as  repulsive  as  Scotchmen  freely  admit  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism is.  I  believe  that  at  sight  of  the  Longer  Catechism  even 
a  Scotchman  himself  will  turn  and  run  with  a  howl  resembling 
the  screed  of  a  bagpipe  in  its  expiring  agonies." 

"You  need  not  run  down  the  education  we  received,  Philip. 
It  was  a  very  good  one.  We  were  taught  to  fear  God,  and 
honour  the  king,  and  obey  our  parents  and  all  who  might  be  set 
in  authority  over  us,  and  to  do  our  duty,  and  not  to  get  thinking 
too  much  of  ourselves,  and  we  were  warned  against  getting 
puffed   up.     Why,  if  a  young  man  of  five-and-twenty  in 
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those  times  had  ventured  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  hearth- 
rug with  his  back  to  the  fire,  he  would  have  been  brought  to  his 
senses  in  a  minute  by  the  eldest  gentleman  present.  I  remember 
seeing  that  once  myself.  A  young  man  was  standing  exactly  as 
I  have  said,  and  he  was  keeping  all  the  fire  from  the  company. 
There  was  a  very  old  gentleman  in  the  ring  round  the  hearth,  who 
said  very  mildly  to  him,  '  Are  you  fond  of  roast  puppy,  my  dear 
sir  ? '  The  young  man  started,  for  he  saw  he  had  his  work  cut  out. 
'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  sir,'  he  answered,  in  the  tone  of  a 
man  trying  to  pick  a  quarrel.  '  I  have  never  tasted  roast 
puppy,  or  even  heard  of  it.'  '  Well,  then,  my  dear  sir,'  replied 
the  old  gentleman,  still  speaking  in  the  mildest  of  tones,  1 1  have 
seen  it  to-night,  and  have  smelt  it  roasting.  The  look  of  it  is 
not  very  much,  but  the  smell  goes  beyond  human  patience.  So, 
if  you  will  just  kindly — there  need  not  be  any  unpleasantness, 
so  I  am  sure  you  will  take  what  I  say  in  friendly  part — defer 
the  remainder  of  this  business  of  roasting  yourself  until  to- 
morrow, we  shall  all  get  on  cheerfully  together.'  Well,  my  dear 
boy,  I  never  saw  a  young  man  so  confused.  He  came  off 
the  rug  altogether,  with  his  face  full  of  silly  spite,  and 
took  himself  right  outside  our  ring,  where  he  sulked  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening.  He  was  a  foolish  fellow,  like  all  selfish 
people  are.  He  could  so  easily  have  passed  the  thing  off  as  a 
joke." 

Then  Mrs.  Ainslie  turned  the  conversation  back  to  Miss  Keane. 
But  Philip  had  very  little  more  to  tell  his  mother  with  regard  to 
that  young  lady.  Mrs.  Ainslie  at  last  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Philip  had  had  a  great  chance,  but  had  mismanaged  matters 
wofully.  Her  doubts  on  this  score  were,  however,  easily  dis- 
pelled next  day  by  a  letter  from  old  Mr.  Keane,  which  her  son 
showed  her  after  he  had  first  hurried  through  it  himself. 

"  99a,  Grosvenor  Square,  Feb.  3rd,  18—. 
"My  dear  Mr.  Ainslie, — 

"  We  had  all  of  us,  I  think,  a  very  pleasant  and  happy 
time  of  it  down  at  Isleworth.  Will  you  now  give  us  the  pleasure 
of  coming  to  stop  with  us  a  bit  in  London  ?  I  can  offer  you  a 
hearty  welcome.  Pray  do  not  mind  my  assuring  you  with  the 
same  frankness  as  if  we  were  beating  down  a  long  stubble 
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together  that  both  I  and  my  daughter  shall  be  very  glad  to  see 
you. 

"But  you  come  upon  one  condition  only — a  condition  we 
impose  upon  all  our  visitors — you  are  to  be  absolutely  your  own 
master  from  morning  to  night.  The  more  we  see  of  you,  of 
course  all  the  happier  we  shall  be. 

"  Most  truly  yours, 

"Stephen  Keane." 

"  Well,  mother,  I  never  can  be  dishonest,  and  least  of  all  with 
you.  I  should  like  to  go  very  much.  But  it  does  look  unkind, 
and  it  feels  unkind,  which  is  more,  to  be  always  running  away 
from  you  in  this  manner." 

Mrs.  Ainslie  interrupted  her  son  impatiently.  "What  non- 
sense, Philip  dear  !  What  very  maladroit  compliments  you  pay 
me  !  Of  course  I  like  to  have  you  with  me.  Just  twist  the  dish 
round,  it  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  I  like  to  be  with 
you.  That  is  fair  and  reasonable  enough.  But  I  am  not  so 
foolish  as  to  want  to  have  you  trotting  by  my  side  or  seated  at 
the  stool  at  my  feet  all  the  day  long,  and  to  put  you  into  your 
little  bed  myself  every  night,  and  hush  you  to  sleep,  and  leave 
you  with  three  sweets  in  a  whitey-brown  paper  under  your 
pillow.  We  are  past  all  that,  you  and  I,  my  dear  boy.  But  we 
need  not  love  one  another  any  the  less,  and  I  am  sure  that 
we  do  not." 

Philip's  only  answer  was  a  pressure  of  his  mother's  hand. 

"  Now  go  up  to  town,  my  boy.  You  will  please  me  best  by 
doing  so ;  and  I  will  give  you  a  list  of  things  I  want  in  town, 
which  you  can  buy  for  me  and  send  down  the  first  wet  morning 
that  keeps  the  household  indoors,  or  whenever  you  have  an  hour 
to  spare.  You  will  be  startled,  I  am  afraid,  when  you  see  my 
list.  And  so  you  see,  dear,  this  invitation  comes  most  happily. 
It  will  put  my  housekeeping  affairs  all  right  for  six  months  to 
come,  and  it  will  give  you  just  the  holiday  you  deserve,  and 
which  will  do  you  good.  How  funny  these  little  things  are  ! 
Old  General  Raven  called  the  other  day  while  you  were  at 
Isleworth,  and  I  asked  him  of  course,  as  he  comes  eleven  miles, 
if  he  would  not  stay  to  lunch.  He  said  he  would,  and  I  ran 
down  to  get  him  what '  I  know  he  likes :  some  Bengal  curried 
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prawns.  Would  you  believe  it,  my  dear,  there  was  not  one  in 
the  jar  !  and  when,  in  despair,  I  looked  for  the  Tirhoot  Chutnee, 
it  was  'out.'  And  Providence  did  not  favour  me,  Philip,  for 
when  I  came  to  look,  I  could  not  even  produce  a  devilled  anchovy 
on  toast  or  potted  caviare  with  the  appropriate  adjuncts  of  brown 
bread  and  butter,  lemon  and  cayenne  pepper.  Wasn't  it  dreadful ! 
So  now,  Philip  dear,  you  must  go  to  town  for  my  sake  as 
well  as  your  own,  and  in  the  character  of  a  bagman,  or,  as  I 
believe  they  now  call  themselves,  commercial  gentleman.  And — 
I  am  sure  you  did  not  know  I  understood  so  much  business — if 
you  will  carry  these  transactions  through  to  my  satisfaction,  you 
shall  have  a  thumping  commission  on  the  present  negotiations 
and  an  assurance  of  my  esteemed  patronage  for  the  future." 

Philip  laughed.  "  Very  well,  mother ;  it  shall  be  as  you  wish. 
And  I  won't  for  a  moment  pretend  that  I  am  not  glad  to  accept 
the  Keanes'  invitation." 

Thus  it  fell  out  that  within  three  days  Philip  was  again  with 
the  Keanes,  and  in  closer  proximity  to  them  than  ever,  being 
this  time  under  their  own  roof. 

Chapter  XIII. 

And  so  then  Philip  found  himself  launched  into  London  life, 
under  its  very  best  conditions  and  auspices.  It  was  a  new 
experience,  and  he  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

It  was  about  five  when  his  hansom  put  him  down  in  Grosvenor 
Square.  Mr.  Keane  had  not  yet  returned  from  the  City,  but 
Philip  was  informed  by  the  butler  that  Miss  Keane  was  in  the 
drawing-room.  So  to  the  drawing-room  he  repaired,  and  there 
he  found  Florence  entertaining  three  or  four  people  with  the 
conventional  tea  and  toast  and  thin  bread  and  butter. 

Philip  was  of  course  presented  to  Miss  Keane's  friends.  One 
of  them,  Lady  Throwstone,  an  old  lady,  much  interested  in 
ritualistic  matters,  eyed  Philip  as  if  he  were  some  wild  animal, 
and  hearing  that  he  came  from  the  country  and  had  lived  in  it 
all  his  life,  began  to  put  to  him  some  exceedingly  foolish  questions 
with  reference  to  agricultural  matters.  Her  daughter,  however, 
Lady  Maria  Slinger,  looked  at  Philip  with  undisguised  admira- 
tion, much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Roman  ladies  of  old  regarded 
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the  powerful  young  gladiators  and  muscular  athletes  when  they 
attended  the  exhibitions  in  the  amphitheatre.  The  third  was  a 
young  Evangelical  curate — the  Honourable  and  Reverend  Sextus 
Sweetapple — in  whose  judgment  Lady  Throwstone  was  as  one 
intimately  connected  with  the  scarlet  woman ;  and  the  fourth  an 
aesthetic  gentleman,  who  had  allowed  his  hair  to  grow  half-way 
down  his  back  and  smelt  strongly  of  magnolia,  with  which  he 
had  liberally  perfumed  himself. 

In  this  strangely  mixed  company  Philip  felt  somewhat  like  a 
fish  out  of  water,  and  he  was  really  relieved  when  Mr.  Keane 
made  his  appearance. 

Then  the  tittle-tattle  ceased,  for  Mr.  Keane  was  a  man  of  strong 
common-sense,  and  had  a  habit  of  cutting  nonsense  very  short 
by  its  root,  especially  when  it  was  being  talked  for  its  own  sake ; 
and  this  dictatorial  tendency  in  him  was  pretty  well  known  to 
those  who  frequented  his  house,  where  he  took  no  pains  to  hide  or 
in  any  way  subdue  or  tone  down  his  own  personal  peculiarities. 

Having  saluted  and  received  salutations  all  round,  Mr.  Keane 
began  with  a  remark  about  the  weather.  I  say  this  because 
I  know  that  it  will  at  once  provoke  the  remark  that  the  weather 
is  what  every  stupid  man  talks  about.  Not  at  all,  my  dear  sir. 
The  man  who  talks  about  the  weather  is  a  wise  man  if  there  is 
anything  in  the  weather  to  give  occasion  for  more  than  the 
customary  condensed  summing  up  of  "Fine  day!"  or  "Nasty 
day ! "  each  of  which  means  "  No  occasion  to  talk  about  the 
weather,  because  we're  agreed  upon  it." 

Take  the  returns  of  the  Registrar-General.  Out  of  every  ten 
deaths  in  England,  from  three  to  four — and  nearer  four  than  three 
— are  due  to  lung-disease  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  then  the 
people  blame  us  for  talking  about  the  weather.  They  might  as 
well  blame  us  for  talking  about  the  Plague  if  it  had  again  broken 
out  in  London,  under  the  precious  administration  of  the  Board 
of  Works. 

If  you  realize  the  fact  that  at  least  thirty  out  of  every  hundred 
may  die  of  lung-disease  rather  than  of  any  other  given  comprint, 
you  will  understand  why  a  Londoner  always  mentions  the 
weather  first  and  gives  his  opinion  of  it,  unless  it  is  a  matter 
beyond  controversy,  as  when  not  even  a  cab  can  get  about  in 
December  for  the  snow,  or  when  sunstrokes  are  occurring  in  the 
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street  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  a  day  in  August,  being  registered 
as  heat  apoplexy  and  ascribed  by  the  "  unco'  guid  "  to  the  use  of 
spirits,  which  is,  I  believe,  sometimes  the  case. 

Mr.  Sweetapple  opined  that  the  weather  was  a  very  mys- 
terious subject.  We  were  told  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord, 
who  ruled  it  entirely  as  He  pleased,  and  we  had  perhaps  been  apt 
to  take  the  saying  a  little  too  literally,  and  actually  to  pray  for 
fine  weather  or  for  rain. 

"And  sometimes  for  both,"  interrupted  Mr.  Keane.  "I  have 
heard  of  an  English  farmer  who,  when  prayers  for  fine  weather 
were  put  up,  added  in  an  audible  sotto  voce,  'And  let  there  be 
as  much  light  rain  as  you  please  on  the  fallows  and  uplands,  per- 
viding  it  shine  upon  the  turnips  and  bring  'em  to  a  good  head, 
wi'out  being  stringy.'  " 

The  weather  having  been  turned  round  and  considered  from  all 
its  points  and  aspects,  the  conversation  began  to  turn  upon  things 
in  general,  of  which  it  has  been  wisely  observed  that  there  is  not 
much  more  interest  about  them  than  things  in  particular,  and 
that  the  universe  could  get  on  without  them  and  the  flaneurs 
whose  attention  and  really  serious  study  they  seem  to  occupy. 

Then  the  testhetic  gentleman  saw  his  chance,  and  at  last 
delivered  himself  of  a  little  lecture  on  the  artistic  effect  of  a 
mezzo-tint,  by  which  he  meant  a  slightly  smoky  atmosphere, 
dilated  on  its  influence  on  Turner's  pictures,  and  detailed  the 
impression  produced  upon  him  by  various  aspects  of  a  slight 
London  fog  when  he  was  taking  his  daily  drive  in  a  hansom, 
prescribed  him  by  his  physician,  six  times  up  and  down  the  great 
riverside  terrace  in  Battersea  Park.  He  was  one  of  those  aesthetic 
gentlemen  who  admire  everything,  but  whose  pleasure  in  their 
admiration  is  to  analyse  its  sources,  and  to  inflict  the  analysis 
in  detail  upon  the  victims  whom  they  button-hole. 

Lady  Maria,  who  had  somehow  unconsciously  gravitated 
towards  Philip,  and  Philip  possibly  a  little  bit  towards  her, 
began  to  show  unmistakable  symptoms  of  boredom,  and  having  at 
last  managed  by  a  little  mutual  manoeuvring  to  establish  herself 
within  safe  and  easy  earshot  of  Philip,  remarked  to  him  most 
unfeignedly, — 

14  What  horrible  rot  these  people  talk !  " 

"  That  they  do,"  replied  Philip  very  emphatically. 
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"  It  would  wear  the  life  out  of  you,  Mr.  Ainslie,  if  you  had  to 
listen  to  it  every  day,  knowing  the  particular  quack  of  which  each 
particular  goose  will  deliver  himself  at  his  own  particular  moment. 
I  had  the  whole  of  this  yesterday,  almost  in  the  same  words,  in 
Upper  Grosvenor  Street,  and  I  shall  probably  hear  it  to-morrow 
in  Harley  Street,  where  mamma  and  I  are  going  to  dine.  It  is 
the  boil-down  of  an  article  that  appeared  in  Art  last  week.  It 
is  only  in  Paris  and  in  the  United  States  that  people  can  talk. 
The  English  are  as  ignorant  of  the  art  as  they  are  of  waltzing, 
of  cookery,  of  music,  of  diplomacy,  or  of  anything  involving  tact 
and  fine  judgment.  Conversation,  I  think,  requires,  especially 
with  a  stranger,  more  tact  than  anything  else." 

"  I  understand  in  a  kind  of  way  what  you  mean,"  said  Philip. 
"  If  a  person  to  whom  you  are  talking  would  rather  you  went 
away  and  let  him  alone,  and  sometimes  in  his  exasperation  lets 
you  gather  as  much,  it  is  clear  that  you  have  mistaken  your 
occupation  in  polite  society." 

They  both  laughed  heartily. 

"  Ah  well,"  said  Lady  Maria,  "  there  are  a  great  many  sides  to 
everything,  and  we  do  not  all  want  to  mould  our  lives  in  the 
same  fashion." 

Lady  Throwstone  at  this  point  raised  her  voice,  having  some- 
how become  excited,  and  remarked  that  she,  for  one,  agreed 
in  politics  with  Dr.  Johnson,  who  hated  the  Whigs,  and  used 
to  declare  at  the  Rainbow  and  the  Mitre  and  his  other  favourite 
haunts  that  the  one  thing  for  which  he  would  tie  a  sword  about 
him  and  go  out  was  the  restoration  of  Convocation,  with  all  its 
privileges. 

Philip  asked  in  the  simplest  manner  possible  whether  Con- 
vocation had  any  power  and  whether  it  did  any  more  than 
meet  and  talk  matters  over,  and  then  pass  what  he  believed 
was  called  a  gravamen,  but  which  would  ordinarily  be  termed  a 
resolution,  and  so  break  up. 

Lady  Throwstone  could  give  no  answer  to  this  home-thrust 
except  a  series  of  sniffs  and  snorts,  and  the  conversation  showed 
symptoms  of  dropping  out,  and  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  drop  out, 
hopelessly  exhausted. 

There  is  an  end  to  all  institutions,  even  afternoon  tea,  and  the 
callers  melted  away.    Philip  was  beginning  to  understand  what 
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until  now  he  had  not  known :  that  the  rules  of  life  in  a  town 
house  are  rather  less  strict  than  in  the  country,  and  that  you  can 
do  much  more  as  you  please  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter 
without  being  considered  in  the  least  degree  ill-mannered  or  even 
uncourteous. 

It  was  now  too  late  to  go  out  and  be  back  in  time  for  dinner, 
but  being  at  last  alone  with  Mr.  Keane  and  Florence,  he  drew 
himself  up  a  chair  on  one  side  of  the  fire.  Miss  Keane  was  seated 
on  the  other,  and  her  father  was  boldly  erect  on  the  rug,  with 
expanded  coat-tails,  in  the  truest  English  fashion. 

Now  that  the  callers  had  left,  a  heavy  weight  seemed  lifted  from 
the  minds  of  the  party,  and  they  actually  fell  to  talking  freely. 

About  what  they  talked,  or  how,  or  which  side,  if  there  were 
any  side  to  take,  each  espoused,  it  matters  little  to  say.  They 
drifted  down  with  the  tide,  which  is  the  pleasantest  way  of  talking 
that  I  know.  Conversation  to  be  pleasant  must  be  natural, 
and  it  can  never  be  natural  if  it  be  pursued  with  effort,  for  it  is 
distinctly  an  amusement,  although  an  amusement  of  the  very 
highest  order,  one  that  may  almost  be  ranked  with  improvization 
upon  the  organ,  which  after  some  observation  I  have  come  to 
believe  to  be  almost  the  simplest  and  the  highest  pleasure  in 
existence,  but  the  most  difficult  to  acquire.  And  in  this  attitude 
of  mind  respectively  they  went  to  dress  for  dinner. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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PARLIAMENTARY  REPORTERS. 

By  WILLIAM  MAXWELL. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  lately  ruled  that  a 
Minister  may  accuse  members  of  making  speeches  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  having  them  reported.  Such  an  accusation  is  not,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Peel,  an  imputation  of  dishonourable  motive, 
though  it  is,  in  effect,  a  charge  of  obstruction  in  which  the  Press 
is  arraigned  as  an  accessory. 

To  what  degree  newspapers  are  responsible  for  protracted 
debate  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Before  the  automatic  closing  of 
contentious  business  at  midnight,  the  desire  of  members  to  have 
their  speeches  reported  was  a  fertile  cause  of  obstruction.  Mo- 
tions for  adjournment  were  made  again  and  again  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  preventing  discussion  at  an  hour  when,  so  far  as  the 
outer  world  went,  it  was  mere  dumb  show.  But  since  the  prac- 
tice of  rising  at  midnight  has  been  adopted  this  temptation  has 
been  removed,  and  many  members  have  learned  that  their 
newspaper  value  is  not  increased  by  the  fact  that  they  speak  an 
hour  before  instead  of  an  hour  after  the  last  page  has  gone  to 
press. 

The  Gallery  in  which  the  reporters  sit  is  to  most  intelligent 
people  what  it  was  to  Macaulay,  when  he  described  it  as  a  Fourth 
Estate  of  the  realm,  the  greatest  safeguard  of  public  liberty.  The 
Legislature  itself  has  come  to  regard  it  as  part  of  our  Parlia- 
mentary institutions ;  for,  although  orders  prohibiting  the  publica- 
tion of  debates  are  still  retained  upon  the  journals,  the  principle 
has  long  been  acknowledged,  and  the  Speaker  has  gone  even  so 
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far  as  to  declare  that  "  the  Gallery  "  is  as  much  a  portion  of  the 
House  as  u  the  floor  "  itself. 

This  recognition  has  been  won  with  irritating  slowness.  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  "  classical  authority  "  for  the  proceedings  of  Parlia- 
ment was  familiar  to  Speaker  Abbott  as  the  "  twopenny  trash  " 
of  "blackguard  newswriters,"  and  many  an  amusing  chapter 
might  be  written  of  the  shifts  to  which  Parliamentary  reporters 
were  put  in  days  long  after  Dr.  Johnson  'k  took  care  that  the  Whig 
dogs  did  not  get  the  best  of  it."  There  are  still  in  the  Gallery 
men  whose  memory  goes  back  to  the  period  when  many  members 
of  Parliament  were  uncertain  whether  or  not  the  people  had 
a  right  to  know  what  their  representatives  were  doing.  These 
were  days  when  ladies  and  reporters  stood  together  at  the  Bar  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  a  small  iron  "  pen,"  at  the  back  of  which 
was  a  heap  of  coals.  Black  Rod  used  to  lend  his  aid  to  historic 
accuracy  by  sending  messengers  to  order  all  note-books  to  be 
closed,  notwithstanding  that  the  rule  must  have  been  relaxed  at 
an  earlier  date,  for  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  tells  how  he  once  let  fall  his 
book  at  the  Bar,  and  how  it  was  graciously  handed  to  him  by 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon.  Among  lady  visitors  to  this  "pen"  were 
the  Countess  of  Glengall,  who  had  to  be  removed  because  she 
insisted  upon  monopolizing  the  best  part  of  the  small  space,  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  and  that  leader 
of  fashion  the  Countess  of  Jersey,  who  sat  for  hours  upon  a  small 
stool,  and  who,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  invited  a  reporter  to 
lay  his  note-book  on  her  knee  in  order  that  he  might  the  better 
perform  his  trying  duties.  Mr.  Byrne,  who  died  in  May  1884, 
used  to  tell  with  pride  how  he  was  honoured  with  the  task  of 
conducting  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  and  the  Countess  of  Jersey 
to  their  carriages  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  the  division 
on  the  Reform  Act  of  1832. 

Until  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1834, 
reporters  had  to  fight  with  the  public  for  seats  at  the  back  of  the 
Strangers'  Gallery.  For  this  privilege  they  paid  three  guineas  a 
session,  and  Mr.  Colman — who  can  point  to  work  in  the  journals 
of  yesterday,  as  well  as  to  an  account  of  proceedings  in  Parlia- 
ment before  the  coronation  of  the  Queen — recalls  the  payment  of 
a  guinea  a  week  for  the  use  of  a  desk  made  of  three  rough  planks 
with  holes  for  ink.     In  the  new  House  of  Commons  reporters 
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found  special  accommodation,  and  the  importance  attached  to 
their  presence  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  building  was  re- 
roofed  because  nothing  could  be  heard  in  the  Gallery.  In  these 
later  days  Parliament  has  done  much  to  atone  for  the  harshness 
of  its  predecessors.  The  late  Mr.  Ayrton  converted  a  portion  of 
the  corridor  leading  to  the  Ladies'  Gallery  into  a  dining-room,  and 
provisions  were  no  longer  limited  to  the  ham  which,  rumour  says, 
a  messenger  conveyed  in  his  hat,  or  to  the  hard-boiled  egg  and 
glass  of  gin  recommended  by  the  late  Mr.  Ross,  of  the  Times,  and 
taken  by  "  Memory  Woodfall "  as  his  only  refreshment  when 
listening  to  a  debate  which  he  would  reproduce  without  taking  a 
note.  This  dining-room  is  now  the  bar,  for  on  the  death  of 
Colonel  Forrester,  Assistant  Sergeant-at-Arms,  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre, 
to  whom  the  Gallery  cannot  be  too  grateful,  secured  his  official 
residence,  and  turned  it  into  a  commodious  suite  of  dining,  read- 
ing, smoking  and  writing  rooms  for  reporters.  The  domestic 
interests  of  the  Gallery  are  in  the  hands  of  a  committee,  of  which 
Mr.  Geddes  is  chairman,  elected  by  holders  of  non- transferable 
tickets.  The  election  is  annual,  though  a  crisis  occasionally 
arises,  and  committees  are  overthrown  with  as  much  formality, 
as  many  speeches,  and  as  keen  excitement  as  accompany  the 
downfall  of  a  Ministry. 

The  methods  of  work  in  the  Gallery  have  undergone  changes 
almost  as  great  as  the  conditions.  The  custom  of  Lord  Camp- 
bell's day  (1802) — that  of  taking  the  whole  of  a  long  speech — was 
modified  into  "  turns  "  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  reporter  took  a  cab  to  his  office  in  Fleet  Street,  and 
transcribed  his  notes  at  leisure.  The  laudatores  temporis  acti  of 
the  Gallery,  as  well  as  of  the  House — and  Mr.  John  Bright  was 
among  them — declare  that  the  work  was  better  done  than  now. 
This  may  be  true,  for  the  conditions  are  altogether  different. 
The  space  at  command  for  reports  of  Parliament  is  more  limited ; 
the  number  of  men  employed  by  each  journal  is  smaller;  and 
the  time  at  their  disposal  on  man}^  occasions  is  barely  sufficient 
to  allow  a  hasty  transcription  of  notes,  without  opportunity  for 
revision. 

But  perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  deterioration  in  the  literary 
quality  of  reports — if,  as  some  critics  contend,  there  has  been 
a  deterioration — is  the  very  thing  that  makes  those  reports 
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more  valuable  as  historic  documents.  They  are  transcripts  or 
summaries,  not  concoctions,  in  which  the  sentiments  are  or  are 
not  those  of  the  speaker,  while  the  style  is  that  of  the  writer,  not 
evolutions  out  of  the  inner  consciousness  of  the  reporter. 

Nowadays,  if  a  speech  that  was  never  delivered  finds  its  way 
into  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  the  fault  lies  with  the  orator 
who  has  been  careful  to  leave  a  copy  of  his  address  with  the 
editor,  and  has  failed  to  let  him  know  of  its  non-delivery. 
These  inadvertent  disclosures  of  carefully  prepared  impromptus 
are  rare.  The  last  on  record  concerned  Mr.  O'Connor  Power, 
who  had  left  at  the  Dublin  office  of  the  Freeman's  Journal 
a  copy  of  a  speech  to  be  delivered  in  Parliament.  Mr. 
Richard  Power  rose ;  the  reporter  wired,  "  Power  is  up ; "  and 
on  the  following  morning  appeared,  with  "  laughter "  and 
"  cheers "  to  emphasize  its  points,  the  speech  which  Mr. 
O'Connor  Power  was  still  burning  to  deliver.  In  what  are 
called  "  the  palmy  days,"  it  was,  occasionally,  enough  for  the 
reporter  to  hear  that  a  certain  statesmen  was  to  take  part  in 
a  debate  to  warrant  him  in  concocting  a  speech.  "Memory 
Woodfall "  did  this  for  Burke,  and  earned  the  compliment,  that 
the  arguments  were  identical  with  those  of  the  orator,  and  that 
had  he  really  spoken  he  could  not  have  acquitted  himself  with 
greater  satisfaction ;  whereas  when  another  reporter  performed 
the  same  service  for  Wilberforce,  he  narrowly  escaped  censure  for 
causing  that  undersized  politician  to  lament  publicly  that  he 
had  not  been  fostered  on  "  that  genial  vegetable,  the  potato." 

Nor  were  the  literary  results  of  the  old  system  always  satis- 
factory. What  would  the  public  think  of  a  newspaper  that  gave 
not  the  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Lord  Salisbury  but  this  gro- 
tesque comment : — "Mr.  G.  turned,  twisted,  and  metamorphosed 
everything  which  the  right,  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  into  so 
many  ridiculous  forms,  that  the  House  was  kept  in  a  roar 
of  laughter  "  ?  What  fate  would  swoop  down  upon  the  reporter 
who  made  up  for  his  ignorance  of  Latin  quotations  by  remarking 
that  "  Mr.  G.  enforced  these  beautiful  and  affecting  statements  by 
very  splendid  passages  from  some  Latin  classics  " — or  who  broke 
off  suddenly  in  the  maiden  speech  of  Viscount  Cranborne,  to 
observe  how  unlike  he  is  to  his  father  in  form  and  speech? 
Yet  these  things,  and  many  others  equally  curious,  were  done 
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in  the  "  good  old  times,"  when  men  disdained  to  follow  slavishly 
the  words  of  a  speaker,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  they  could 
not  take  verbatim  notes.  Shorthand  was,  of  course,  practised, 
though  not  with  such  skill  as  the  present  development  of  the 
art  permits.  No  Bernal  Osborne  of  to-day  will  have  in  his 
biographical  notice  an  apology  such  as  the  Chronicle  offered 
in  1830  to  the  Manes  of  the  Right  Hon.  G.  Tierney.  "From 
the  simplicity  of  his  language  the  reporter  never  misunderstood 
him  ;  but  from  the  rapidity  of  his  colloquial  turns  and  the 
instant  roar  with  which  they  were  followed  in  the  House,  it 
was  impossible  to  record  all  that  fell  from  him,  and  the  reports 
therefore,  though  almost  always  characteristic  of  him  were  far 
from  complete."  The  completeness  of  the  report  depends  now 
upon  the  importance  of  the  speaker,  and  not  upon  the  rapidity 
or  the  slowness  of  his  utterance.  There  were,  however,  men  who 
adopted  Lord  Campbell's  custom  of  making  notes  in  abbreviated 
longhand.  The  last  of  these  was  Mr.  Skeen,  of  the  Standard, 
who  died  in  January,  1873.  It  may  be  interesting  to  mention, 
by  the  way,  that  of  94>  " Gallery-men,"  60  write  Pitman's  system; 
12,  Taylor's;  6,  Gurney's;  3,  Lewis';  1,  Gurney-Taylor's ;  1, 
Lowe's;  1,  Byrom's ;  1,  Peachey's;  1,  Everett's;  1,  Melville- 
Bell's;  1,  Mavor's;  1,  Graham's  (the  American  development  of 
Pitman's) ;  and  1,  Janes'. 

Some  amusing  stories  are  told  of  reporters,  who,  in  days  gone 
by,  were  closely  pressed  by  men  armed  with  shorthand  skill. 
One  gentleman  would  impound  the  u  copy  "  of  a  novice,  and, 
having  transcribed  it,  would  throw  the  slips  under  the  table,  by 
way  of  emphasizing  his  contempt  for  the  writer.  Another,  finding 
that  he  could  not  detain  the  copy  long  enough  to  write  it  fully, 
transcribed  half  of  each  page,  and  satisfied  his  conscience  by  ob- 
serving that  he  was  condensing  the  speech.  A  third,  when 
remonstrated  with,  because  he  took  no  note  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer's  annual  financial  statement,  remarked  that  the 
speech  was  of  no  importance,  as — "  it  was  all  figures  !  "  The 
Globe,  after  making  special  arrangements  for  a  report  of  a  Budget 
speech,  had  on  one  occasion  to  be  content  with  the  following 
account : — u  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then  rose  to  make 
his  annual  statement. — (Left  sitting.)"  A  member  once  wrote  to 
the  Times  thanking  a  reporter  for  the  careful  paraphrase  of  his 
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speech,  but  adding  that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  paraphrase 
a  long  quotation  from  Shakespeare,  and  to  insert  it  as  part  of  the 
speech.  Shorthand  may  have  reduced  the  serious  mistakes, 
though  it  has  added  not  a  few  examples  to  the  list  of  so-called 
printers'  errors.  A  compliment  to  the  late  John  Bright  was 
turned  into  an  insult:  "I  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  gamecock 
of  Birmingham,"  should  have  read  "  Gamaliel."  Viscount  Cran- 
brook  should  have  been  associated  with  the  Low  Moor  Ironworks, 
and  not  the  Low  Moor  Workhouse.  "He  fleeced  his  thousand 
flocks,"  ought  to  have  been  "  he  leased  his  thousand  lots ; "  and 
"  the  blasted  Irishmen,"  that  roused  the  indignation  of  a  Celtic 
reporter  against  an  innocent  member,  was  nothing  more  than 
"  the  Glasgow  Irishmen."  Of  course,  these  errors  are  due  chiefly 
to  imperfect  hearing;  a  few  also  may  be  attributed  to  bad 
writing,  as  : — 

"  Those  lovely  eyes  be  damned," 

and, 

"  Behold  the  martyr  with  his  shirt  on  fire," 

for, 

Behold  the  martyr  in  a  sheet  of  fire." 

Inability  to  hear  distinctly  is  the  principal  difficulty  with 
which  reporters  have  to  contend.  That  difficulty  in  the  House 
of  Lords  is  often  an  impossibility,  and  has  led  to  some  amusing 
guesses  at  truth,  as  when  the  Prime  Minister  was  reported,  with 
unanimity  that  betrayed  careful  comparison,  to  have  declared 
that  our  late  representative  at  Washington,  was  in  a  state  of 
"suspended  animation."  When  Lord  Salisbury  has  anything 
to  say  that  he  wishes  the  public  to  hear  he  turns  directly  to 
the  reporters,  but  fifty  per  cent,  of  an  ordinary  discussion 
is  dumb  show  to  the  Gallery.  In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  an  unhappy  propensity  to  turn  his  face  here, 
there,  everywhere,  and  Lord  R.  Churchill  has  a  strange  capacity 
for  swallowing  the  ends  of  his  sentences,  while  Ministers  who 
have  an  inconvenient  statement  to  make  drop  their  voices, 
unwittingly  of  course,  until  they  are  inaudible.  The  most 
trying  part  of  a  Parliamentary  reporter's  work  is  that  known  as 
"question  turn."  At  half-past  three,  when  private  business 
is  usually  over,  the  reporter  drops  into  his  box  in  the  Gallery 
over  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  for  fifteen  minutes  does  his  best 
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with  ear,  and  mind,  and  hand  to  seize  the  answers  read  by 
members  of  the  Government  to  any  questions  that  he  considers 
of  sufficient  public  interest.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  is 
relieved  by  a  colleague,  and  retires  to  a  writing-room,  where, 
with  the  assistance  of  others,  he  patches  together  the  answers 
of  Ministers  who  do  not  take  the  precaution  of  sending  copies 
of  their  statements.  If  the  Lords  are  sitting,  he  will  probably 
be  due  again  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  for  during  questions, 
as  during  the  speeches  of  important  men,  the  "  turns "  are  of 
fifteen  minutes'  duration.  When  the  business  is  of  second-rate 
importance,  the  length  of  "turn"  is  half  an  hour,  reduced,  in 
some  cases,  after  eleven  o'clock  to  a  quarter  and  after  twelve 
to  ten  minutes.  The  reporter  edits  the  speeches,  that  is,  he 
estimates  their  value  for  the  purposes  of  the  newspaper  of  whose 
staff  he  is  a  member ;  and  he  also  edits  them  in  another  sense, 
for  few  speeches,  even  of  experienced  debaters,  would  bear 
reproduction  as  mere  transcripts  of  notes.  As  a  specimen 
'of  some  of  the  material  with  which  reporters  have  to  deal  may 
be  given  the  following  verbatim  note : — 

w  The  Chief  Secretary  has  shown  a  want  of  humanity  and  a  want  of  recognition 
for  the  common  principles  of  justice  throughout  the  whole  of  this  debate,  as,  at 
any  rate,  I  feel  I  would  do  myself  an  insult  if  1  were  so  far  to  concede  in 
recognizing  his  worthiness  to  be  answered,  as  one  who  ought  to  be  appealed  to  in 
such  a  case,  that  I  shall  not  appeal  to  him  to  grant  an  inquiry." 

The  sentiment  of  this  extraordinary  passage  will  indicate  the 
section  of  the  House  from  which  it  came,  though  the  composition 
makes  it  necessary  to  state  that  the  speaker  is  a  journalist 
of  acknowledged  ability. 

The  Gallery  was  at  one  time  a  close  corporation  of  London 
pressmen.  Eight  years  ago  some  of  the  great  provincial  news, 
papers  were  admitted  and  formed  syndicates,  of  which  several 
have  already  disappeared.  This  broadening  of  the  representation 
has  led  to  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  Gallery,  which  has  now 
sixty-five  seats  and  standing  room  for  twenty  people.  Seventy- 
three  newspapers  and  news  agencies  are  represented,  and  230 
tickets  are  issued  every  session.  The  size  of  the  staff  varies  from 
eighteen  on  the  Times  and  ten  on  the  Standard,  to  four  on  the 
small  combinations.  Each  of  the  London  papers  has  in  addition 
a  summary  writer,  who  is  also  manager  of  the  corps.  These 
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gentlemen  are :  Mr.  Leycester,  of  the  Times ;  Mr.  Geddes,  of  the 
Standard;  Mr.  Lucy,  of  the  Daily  News;  Mr.  Albrey,  of  the 
Telegraph ;  Mr.  Peacock,  of  the  Morning  Post ;  Mr.  Fisher,  of 
the  Chronicle ;  Mr.  Doyle,  of  the  Morning  Advertiser,  and 
Mr.  G.  M.  Bussy,  of  Hansard. 

Those  who  have  memories  of  the  past  see  with  regret  many 
changes  in  the  present.    The  average  age  is  lower,  and  fewer 
men  come  to  stay.    Like  Sir  Charles  Russell  and  Sir  Edward 
Clarke  some  use  the  Gallery  on  their  way  to  that  profession  in 
which  many  are  called  but  few  are  chosen.    Indeed,  the  Gallery 
has  long  been  a  recruiting  ground  for  the  Bar,  at  which  many 
successes,  like  those  of  Lord  Campbell,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  Sir 
Edward  Clarke,  Baron  Alderson,  Mr.  Pembroke  Stevens,  Mr. 
Beasley,  Mr.  Fred  Clifford,  Judge  Powell,  and  Mr.  Registrar 
Hazlitt  are  recorded  for  the  encouragement  of  the  "briefless." 
Others  reach  the  higher  walks  of  journalism  and  literature, 
where  their  names  are  added  in  Gallery  gossip  to  those  of  Charles 
Dickens,  Shirley  Brooks,  Mr.  Mudford— the  "  Silent  Member  * 
of  Blackwood,  and  his  son,  now  editor  of  the  Standard ;  Mr.  T. 
Wemyss  Reid,  Thornton  Hunt,  Sheridan  Knowles,  Mr.  MacDonald, 
of  the  Times,  Dr.  W.  Russell,  Mr.  David  Christie  Murray,  and 
many  more  "  Old  Gallery-men."     There  is  a  popular  tradition 
that  the  Gallery  makes  large  contributions  to  the  benches  of  the 
House  of  Commons.     This  impression  is  erroneous.     There  is 
perhaps  no  calling  from  which  fewer  men  are  sent  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.    In  the  present  Parliament  only  four — 
Sir  Charles  Russell,  Sir  Edward  Clark,  Mr.  J.  McCarthy,  and  Mr. 
T.  P.  O'Connor — were  known  to  the  Gallery.    Two  candidates, 
already  once  unsuccessful,  await  the  moment  when  they  may 
descend  from  the  Gallery  to  the  floor  of  the  House.    The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  reporters  acquire  a  distaste  for  active  politics 
without  losing  any  of  the  keen  interest  with  which  they  watch 
the  movements  of  parties.    The  Conservatism  and  Radicalism 
of  the  Gallery  have  an  unmistakable  flavour  of  cynicism.  The 
professional  liking  is  for  members  who  never  indulge  in  flights 
of  oratory,  or  make  long  speeches,  and  for  Ministers  who  send  up 
their  answers.    Towards  Mr.  Conybeare  and  others  who  aspire 
after  a  similar  reputation,  the  attitude  of  the  reporter  varies 
according  to  circumstances.     When  in  the  box  he  welcomes 
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a  bore  because  he  has  little  or  nothing  to  write ;  but  when  the 
same  gentleman  defers  the  rising  of  the  House,  gratitude  for  past 
moments  of  leisure  does  not  save  him.  The  member  who  takes 
a  division  at  the  right  moment,  and  often,  is  looked  upon  with 
favour,  while  he  who  can  organize  "  counts  "  with  success  may 
make  sure  of  the  place  which  the  late  Tom  Collins — or  "  Count  " 
Collins,  as  he  was  called — held  in  affection  of  the  Gallery. 

Creators  of  "scenes"  are  by  no  means  the  newspaper  favourites 
that  some  people  imagine.  It  is  true  that  they  make  what  is 
technically  known  as  "  good  copy,"  and  give  a  fillip  to  the  jaded 
appetite  of  readers ;  but  even  professional  instinct  and  con- 
sideration for  the  public  are  apt  to  flag  after  a  succession  of 
exciting  events,  among  which  may,  perhaps,  be  numbered  a  forty- 
hours'  watch,  in  which  sleep  has  been  kept  off  by  repeated 
immersions  of  the  head  in  cold  water.  But,  after  all,  the  creators 
of  scenes  are  very  few — not,  in  fact,  half-a-dozen.  The  public 
are  led  to  take  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  extent  to  which 
disorder  prevails  in  the  House.  Descriptive  writers  naturally 
make  the  most  of  every  detail,  and  give  to  it  a  colour  not  always 
its  own ;  and  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  convey  an  erroneous 
impression  without  laying  oneself  open  to  the  charge  of  altering 
or  suppressing  facts.  Those  who  want  to  have  the  unsullied 
truth  about  a  "scene"  must  seek  it  in  the  report,  and  not  in 
the  descriptive  or  London  letter.  The  appliances  for  expediting 
the  work  have  kept  pace  with  the  requirements  of  papers 
that  go  to  press  at  an  earlier  hour  than  in  the  days  when 
the  reporter  rode  to  his  office.  Cabs  were  used  by  the  Times 
as  late  as  1873,  but  the  reports  are  now  transmitted  by 
telephone,  the  notes  being  transcribed  and  handed  to  transmit- 
ters, enclosed  in  boxes,  and  dictated  by  them  to  typesetting 
machinists  in  Printing  House  Square.  The  Standard  copy  is 
carried  by  bicyclists  and,  when  the  hour  is  late,  by  a  special 
wire.  Other  newspapers  employ  mounted  messengers,  or  relays 
of  boys,  who  travel  by  the  u  Underground  "  railway  with  sealed 
packets  of  copy.  Several  of  the  provincial  journals  have  special 
wires  from  their  offices  in  Fleet  Street,  and  their  editors  are 
practically  in  free  communication  with  the  House.  The  majority, 
however,  are  dependent  upon  the  postal  telegraph,  which  transmits 
the  messages  of  news  agencies.    These  messages  are  carried  by 
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pneumatic  tubes  from  the  Gallery  to  the  Post  Office  in  the  Central 
Hall,  and  are  thence  despatched  by  a  similar  tube  to  St.  Martin's- 
le-Grand.  Three  "  carriers "  may  be  inserted  at  intervals  of 
two  minutes,  and  the  journey  is  completed  in  twenty  minutes, 
so  that  while  Mr.  Gladstone  is  addressing  the  House  sections  of 
his  speech  may  be  hissing  their  way  through  the  dark  tube  under 
the  thousand-footed  Strand,  other  sections  are  u  on  the  wire/'  and 
others  are  already  in  type  in  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  Manchester. 
The  enormity  of  the  work  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Pike  may  be 
estimated  by  the  fact  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
500  messages  were  signalled  from  the  House  of  Commons,  700 
messages  were  conveyed  by  pneumatic  tube  to  the  central  office, 
and  1,500,000  words  were  telegraphed  from  London.  This 
does  not,  of  course,  represent  the  number  of  words  received  at 
newspaper  offices,  for  the  same  despatch  may  be  sent  to  five, 
ten,  or  any  number  of  journals.  Press  messages,  in  which  all 
articles,  conjunctions,  and  prepositions  not  essential  to  correct 
interpretation  are  omitted,  are  telegraphed  after  six  o'clock  at 
the  rate  of  one  shilling  per  hundred  words,  with  an  additional 
twopence  for  every  address,  so  that  a  telegram  of  one  hundred 
words  may  be  sent  to  five  newspapers  in  different  towns  for 
one  shilling  and  eightpence.  Reuter's  Agency,  which  is  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Heckscher,  supplies  the  Continent  and  the 
colonies  with  general  and  special  reports  in  German,  French, 
and  English.  German  is  preferred  for  the  Continent  because  it 
lends  itself  better  to  contraction.  Threepence  a  word  is  charged, 
and  no  word  can  consist  of  more  than  fifteen  letters  ;  whereas, 
under  the  old  code,  seven  syllables  might  be  sent  as  one  word, 
and  the  operator  had  to  deal  with  such  giants  as : — 

"  Dampfschiffschleppfahrtsgcscllschaft." 

An  interesting  part  of  Parliamentary  reporting  is  that  known 
as  "  lobbying."  The  privilege  of  entering  the  lobby  is  enjoyed 
by  a  representative  of  each  of  the  London  newspapers  and  by 
provincial  journals  that  have  direct  representatives  in  the  Gallery. 
Having  carefully  studied  the  morning  and  evening  papers,  and 
jotted  down  a  few  items  upon  which  the  public  may  show  some 
curiosity,  the  lobby-man  enters  the  square  chamber  at  the 
entrance  to  the  House  and  mingles  with  the  members.    At  first 
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he  is  disposed  to  welcome  the  advances  of  every  Parliamentary 
representative,  but  experience  teaches  him  that  those  who  are 
most  anxious  to  cultivate  this  source  of  publicity  are  not  always 
the  men  who  have  information  to  give  in  exchange.  He  quickly 
learns  who  are  in  the  confidence  of  prominent  politicians,  and 
who  are  their  acknowledged  intermediaries.  The  moment  a  man 
is  in  office  he  becomes  as  close  as  an  oyster,  and  avoids  the  lobby 
to  communicate  his  information  to  favoured  journals  in  a  more 
private  way.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  never  seen  in  the  lobby,  though 
his  son,  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  serves  the  purpose,  and  put 
forward  the  memorable  feeler  on  Home  Rule.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
has  for  his  henchmen  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  and  Mr.  Powell  Williams, 
and  Lord  R.  Churchill  communicates  through  Mr.  Hanbury  and 
Mr.  Jennings.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  is  never  visible  in  this  haunt  of 
gossips,  except  when  he  enters  the  room  of  the  Conservative  Whip, 
who,  with  the  Liberal  Wrhip,  is  regarded  as  the  official  source 
of  news.  The  hour  of  interviewing  is  immediately  after  Ques- 
tions, or  after  dinner,  when  some  members  are  not  quite  so  reticent 
as  they  afterwards  suppose.  An  accidental  hint  may  lead  to  the 
disclosure  of  a  confidential  document,  although  such  disclosures 
are  not  always  the  result  of  accident  so  much  as  of  design.  It  is 
to  be  feared,  however,  that  much  of  the  gossip  of  the  lobby  is 
fiction,  or  at  any  rate  supposition  and  exaggeration.  The  London 
newspapers  attach  little  importance  to  the  paragraphs  as  news, 
and  make  a  sparing  use  of  them  as  hints  to  the  leader  writers. 
The  provincial  journals  incorporate  the  gossip  in  their  London 
letters,  and,  when  their  representative  happens  to  belong  to  a 
"  ring  "  which  exchanges  news,  the  letters  have  a  pleasing  variety 
and  perhaps  more  than  usual  accuracy.  Mr.  Lucy,  who  "  lobbies  " 
for  a  syndicate  of  six  newspapers,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  who  has  charge  of 
the  interests  of  the  Press  Association,  are  two  of  the  prominent 
men  who  belong  to  no  "  ring."  Mr.  Harry  Furniss  also  "  lobbies  " 
for  Punch.  Talking  with  a  journalist,  he  transfers  in  a  few 
strokes  upon  a  piece  of  cardboard  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  those 
striking  caricatures  that  adorn  the  "  Essence  of  Parliament." 
In  this  respect  he  resembles  Mr.  Leslie  Ward,  "  Spy,"  and 
differs  from  the  late  Mr.  Pellegrini,  the  "Ape,"  of  Vanity  Fair, 
who  would  study  a  member  in  the  lobby  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  then  go  home  to  draw  those  marvellous  likenesses. 
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With  the  recent  developments  of  London  letter  and  Parlia- 
mentary sketch  writing  there  is  not  space  to  deal.  These 
developments  have  in  many  instances  diminished  the  popularity 
of  reports.  There  is  no  longer,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  pointed  out, 
any  competition  to  supply  the  public  with  even  full  accounts  of 
the  proceedings  of  Parliament.  Reporting  is  not  a  fine  art  to  be 
cultivated  to  perfection  for  art's  sake.  Penny  newspapers  cannot 
increase  their  size  except  at  a  loss  ;  the  space  at  their  command  is 
very  limited,  and  they  have  to  cater  for  a  public  that  loves  sen- 
sation and  prefers  an  account  of  a  murder  or  a  battle  to  the 
highest  flight  of  Parliamentary  oratory.  The  increased  circulation 
given  to  a  newspaper  by  the  report  of  a  great  debate  rarely 
exceeds  five  per  cent.,  so  that,  although  the  intelligent  reader  will 
continue  to  insist  upon  having  his  Parliament  served  at  breakfast 
in  moderate  and  "  uncooked  "  portions,  the  eager  politician  must 
seek  other  means  than  those  of  newspaper  reports  for  shedding^ 
the  light  of  his  wisdom  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land. 

WILLIAM  MAXWELL. 


A  DOG  STOKY. 


By  MRS.  MOLESWORTH. 

Mr.  Ambrose  Dornley  lived  at  Upperbrooke.    Upperbrooke  is 
a  pretty — better  than  pretty,  indeed;  one  might  almost  call  it 
picturesque — village,  fully  three  miles  from  a  railway  station, 
though  within  an  hour  and  a  half  of  London.     Mr.  Dornley's 
"  residence  "  (for  in  this  case  there  is  no  avoiding  the  objectionable 
word),  Brooke  Hamlet,  stood  at  one  end  of  the  village.    It  was 
scarcely  important  enough  to  be  described  as  a  place,  yet  as 
there  was  nothing  of  a  suburban  villa  about  it,  the  exact  term 
is  difficult  to  find.    It  was  an  old  house,  too,  and  had  belonged  to 
its  present  owners  for  more  than  one  generation.    Mr.  Dornley 
was  a  man  of  quiet  tastes ;  contented  with  his  lot ;  neither 
impulsive  nor  irascible ;  by  no  means  "  horsey,"  though  such 
horses  as  he  had  were  unexceptionable ;  a  good  husband  and 
father,  though  far  from  weakly  indulgent  in  either  relation ;  with 
but  one  idiosyncrasy  in  the  least  approaching  a  foible,  and  that 
was  his  dog,  his  "  Donal " — Donal  without  the  final  "  d,"  be  it 
observed,  which  I  am  assured  is  the  true  and  original  form  of  the 
Gaelic  name.  Donal,  or  "  Don,"  as  the  Dornley  boys  abbreviated  it, 
was,  as  might  be  guessed,  a  collie,  a  real,  thorough-bred  collie  of 
the  best,  a  splendid  fellow,  even  in  the  eyes  of  a  dog  ignoramus 
like  myself,  on  whom  doubtless  many  of  his  finest  {t  points  "  were 
thrown  away,  but  who  nevertheless  could  keenly  appreciate  his 
handsome  physique,  his  rough  yet  glossy  coat,  his  bushy  tail,  best 
of  all,  his  bright,  intent,  loving  brown  eyes ;  loving,  that  is  to 
say,  where  his  faith  and  affection  were  due,  for  Don  was  no  fool 
to  make  friends  with  the  first  comer.    We  will  not  call  him 
"  suspicious ; "  it  is  an  ugly  word :  rather  let  us  say  he  was  gifted 
with  a  fair  share  of  Scottish  caution,  which  rendered  his  confi- 
dence once  acquired  all  the  better  worth  having. 

All  Upperbrooke  knew  Don,  nearly   all  Upperbrooke  loved 
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him,  and  the  dislike  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  few 
inevitable  ne'er-do-weels  or  sour  and  crabbed  souls  in  the  little 
society,  in  itself  a  compliment  to  the  high-minded  collie,  never 
intensified  into  anything  like  hatred.  There  was  nothing  about 
him  to  call  forth  such  a  sentiment ;  he  never  interfered  when  not 
desired  to  do  so;  his  disapproval  was  indicated  but  by  a  more 
dignified  demeanour,  a  something  in  the  sweep  of  his  tail,  in  the 
stiffer  erecting  of  his  ears,  as  in  lordly  contempt  he  stalked 
past.  Nor  was  this  silent  protest  inefficacious  on  all  occasions. 
There  ran  a  legend  that  a  small  Dornley  had  been  brought  to  the 
avowal  of  a  childish  misdemeanour  by  Donal's  influence. 

"  Don  isn't  pleased  with  me,  mamma,"  the  boy  sobbed  out  to 
his  mother,  who  was  well-nigh  as  fond  of  the  dog  as  was  her 
husband.  "  He  hasn't  said  anything,  but  has  looked  at  me  so, 
and  'quicked'  up  his  ears  and  done  his  tail  at  me,  and  it's  because 
he  knows  I've  been  naughty." 

To  dog-lovers  at  least,  even  to  those  with  no  very  special, 
leaning  in  this  direction,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  picture  the 
dismay  and  consternation  with  which  one  morning  there  broke, 
upon  the  ears  of  the  Dornley  family  the  fell  news  that  their 
Donal  was  lost !  Ill  news  spreads  quickly,  but  in  this  case, 
unluckily,  those  whom  the  disaster  most  concerned  were  the  last 
to  hear  of  it.  For  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dornley  had  been  away  from 
home  for  two  days  and  a  night,  only  returning  by  the  last  train 
when,  according  to  the  servants'  opinion,  it  was  too  late  to  do 
anything  more  than,  in  the  master's  absence,  they  had  already 
done  themselves.  This,  at  least,  was  the  coachman's  excuse  when 
met  by  Mr.  Dornley 's  imperative  reproach, — 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  at  once  when  you  came  to  meet  us 
at  the  station  last  night  ?  " 

Then  followed  the  particulars.  Don  had  been  missing  since 
about  three  o'clock  the  day  before,  at  which  hour  various  witnesses 
were  able  to  depose  to  having  seen  him  strolling  about  the 
grounds  as  usual.  And,  as  worse  luck  would  have  it,  about  that 
very  hour  there  had  passed  through  the  village  and  along  the 
high-road  to  London  a  number  of  vans,  travelling  menagerie  vans, 
of  a  second  or  third  rate  class,  with  the  shady-looking  drivers  and 
wild-beast  keepers  and  what  not,  more  or  less  of  the  riffraff 
order,  who  accompany  them. 
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Mr.  Dornley's  face  grew  stern;  Florence,  his  wife,  was  already 
very  pale,  biting  her  lips  to  keep  back  her  tears ;  the  little  boys 
were  weeping  audibly. 

Yes,  that  was  the  worst  of  it.  As  the  coachman,  determined, 
now  he  had  taken  the  plunge,  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  related 
the  fateful  coincidence,  the  same  thought  struck  every  one. 
Faithful,  sagacious  Donal  was  not  lost,  but  stolen. 

"He  is  far  too  intelligent  ever  to  be  lost,"  said  the  dog's 
master,  sadly.  "Besides,  I  have  often  noticed  that  when  I  am 
away  he  has  a  sort  of  feeling  that  he  is  left  in  charge.  Don't  you 
remember,  Florence,  as  we  drove  off  the  other  day,  Donal  was  on 
the  lawn  with  the  children,  and  he  came  forward  as  we  called 
out  1  Good-bye/  and  wagged  his  tail,  and  looked  up  as  much 
as  to  say,  '  Trust  me.  I'll  look  after  them  all '  ?  No,  Don  is 
not  lost." 

Nevertheless  he  had  to  be  found !  Little  else  was  talked  of 
in  Upperbrooke  for  some  days  to  come  than  the  sad  event  at  the 
Hamlet.  Mr.  Dornley  drove  all  over  the  neighbourhood, 
managing  even  to  trace  the  wild-beast  show  to  a  small  town 
where  it  had  made  a  halt,  and  to  interview  the  proprietor,  but 
with  no  result.  If  any  of  his  people  had  stolen  the  dog — and 
after  all,  as  he  himself  said,  a  dog  was  of  no  special  value  or 
attraction  to  them ;  they  had  quadrupeds  enough — it  was  quite 
possible  that  he  did  not  know  of  it,  and  more  than  probable  that 
the  thief  had  already  disposed  of  his  ill-gotten  gain.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  learnt  in  this  quarter.  Then  the  master  of  the 
Hamlet  went  off  to  London;  he  put  advertisements  in  every 
daily  paper;  posters  here,  there,  and  everywhere;  visited  half 
the  police-stations  and  all  the  dogs'  homes  in  the  metropolis,  in 
vain,  coming  home  disconsolate  to  be  met  at  the  station  by 
Simpkins  the  coachman  and  Jephson  the  groom  in  an  equally 
limp  and  dejected  condition,  having  each  of  them  been  scouring 
the  country  in  new  directions  on  his  own  account,  with  a  like 
fruitless  result. 

Next  followed  the  tantalizing  torment  of  false — not  alarms, 
but  hopes,  as  quickly  quenched  as  excited.  For  some  days  every 
post  brought  letters  telling  of  canine  waifs  and  strays,  the 
flotsam  and  jetsam  of  Dogland  apparently,  all  over  the  country, 
alike  but  in  one  particular :  their  total  and  entire  imlikeness  to 
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the  collie  so  carefully  and  efficiently  described  in  the  advertise- 
ments which  had  called  forth  this  flood  of  useless  response. 

"  It  must  he  the  high  reward  you  offered,"  said  Mrs.  Dornley, 
illogically,  it  must  be  confessed,  as  if,  as  her  husband  pointed  out, 
any  hope  of  reward  could  turn  a  mastiff  or  a  pug  into  a  collie, 
thouo-h  some  few  of  the  letters  which  contented  themselves  with 
informing  the  advertiser  that  a  dog  "  answering  description  "  had 
turned  up  at  Twickenham  Ferry  or  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea  were 
even  more  trying.  For  to  more  than  one  of  these  latter  Mr. 
Dornley  was  tempted  to  reply  by  "  going  himself "  or  sending 
Simpkins,  a  proceeding  sure  to  end  in  disappointment  and 
indignation  at  the  waste  of  time  and  trouble,  as  in  no  case 
was  the  individual  produced  for  their  inspection  the  least  like 
Donal ! 

"It  is  no  use ;  we  must  give  it  up  and  try  to  forget  him,"  said 
the  collie's  master  at  last  bitterly.  "It  really  is  the  most 
mysterious  thing.  If  one  could  but  be  sure  the  dear  fellow  was 
properly  treated,  and  not  suffering  in  any  way,  it  would  not  seem 
so  bad." 

"  He  is  surely  too  valuable  and  handsome  to  run  any  risk 
of  neglect  or  ill-treatment,"  Mrs.  Florence  ventured  to  observe, 
with  more  success  this  time,  as  her  usually  sweet-tempered,  but 
of  late  sorely  irritated,  husband  allowed  "  there  might  be 
something  in  that." 

And  as  the  days  went  on  the  children,  as  children  must,  began 
to  forget  their  old  friend  a  little ;  they  left  off  crying  when  they 
said  their  prayers  at  night  at  the  special  petition  they  had  them- 
selves composed  that  "  dear  Don  might  soon  come  safe  home  ; " 
and  the  empty  kennel  was  pushed  into  a  corner  of  the  yard,  and 
Simpkins  even  hinted  to  Jephson  that  "  master 'd  do  well  to  look 
out  for  a  good  watchdog ;  'twasn't  well  to  be  without  in 
a  country  place,  and  so  many  tramps  passing;  and  this  time 
lie  hoped  it  'ud  be  a  kind  as  was  used  to  be  chained  up."  But  he 
had  not  got  so  far  as  to  suggest  this  to  "master"  himself,  in 
whose  heart  Don's  own  corner  still  ached  as  if  the  wound  were 
but  now  inflicted,  when  one  evening  there  came  out  orders  to 
have  the  dog-cart  ready  for  the  station  to  catch  the  9.30  train  the 
next  morning.    Mr.  Dornley  was  going  up  to  town. 

This  was  no  very  unusual  occurrence  ;  once  a  fortnight  or  so 
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the  owner  of  Brooke  Hamlet  ran  up  for  the  day,  for  he  was  not 
an  idle  man,  and  belonged  to  more  than  one  scientific  or  learned 
society. 

"  I'll  speak  about  a  new  dog  to-night  when  I'm  driving  him 
home,'"5  said  Simpkins.  "  It's  really  not  fitting  to  <be  without 
one.  And  after  all  a  dog's  a  dog ;  'tisn't  like  losing  a  child 
of  one's  own." 

"  'Tisn't  much  less,  I  take  it,  to  master,"  said  Jephson.  "  I 
never,  no  I  never,  see'd  a  gentleman  more  took  up  with  a  four- 
footed  beast  than  he  were  with  Donal,  and  the  creature 
deserved  it,  he  did.  It'll  go  against  me  to  see  another  in  his 
place ;  I  can't  but  say  as  it  will." 

Simpkins  probably  felt  the  same,  though  he  would  not  own 
to  it.  And  it  was  to  him  a  sort  of  reprieve  when  at  the  very  last 
moment  Mr.  Dornley  told  him  not  to  meet  him  on  his  return ;  he 
was  not  sure  of  his  train,  and  would  like  the  walk.  The  sug- 
gestion the  man  had  it  on  his  conscience  to  make  must  wait 
till  another  opportunity. 

It  was  now  fully  three,  getting  on  indeed  for  four,  months 
since  Donal's  disappearance.  One  or  two  well-meaning  neigh- 
bours going  up  by  the  same  train  as  Mr.  Dornley  and  in  the 
same  carriage  hazarded  a  question  or  two,  to  which  they  knew 
the  answer  before  it  came. 

"  No,  no  ;  no  news  of  Donal,  poor  fellow,"  was  his  master's 
reply,  rather  shortly  given,  as  he  hastened  to  change  the  subject 
by  some  remark  on  last  night's  debate  or  the  unsettled  state 
of  South  Africa. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  one  of  these  would-be  sympathizers  to 
another,  as  they  shared  a  hansom  to  the  City,  "Dornley  is  almost 
absurd  about  his  dog.  His  face  clouds  over,  and  he  shuts  one 
up,  if  one  mentions  the  creature,  as  if  Don  had  been  his 
dearest  friend." 

"Ye-es,"  said  the  other,  a  younger  and  more  impressionable 
man,  "  perhaps  so.  Still,  if  you've  never  gone  through  it  yourself, 
it's  a  thing  you  can't  understand — losing  your  dog,  I  mean,"  and 
he  heaved  a  sigh  to  the  memory  of  some  past  experience  of  the 
kind. 

Mr.  Dornley  was  sighing  too,  though  not  audibly,  as  he  strolled 
up  Regina  Street. 
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"  Wish  those  fellows  had  held  their  tongues,"  he  was  saying  to 
himself.  "  Their  common-sense  might  have  told  them  it  wasn't  a 
pleasant  subject.  I  wish  to  goodness  I  could  forget  about  my 
poor  dog.    I'd  even  give  something  to  know  he  was  dead." 

As  he  thought  thus,  from  a  side  street  there  emerged  into  his 
view  a  shabby,  moleskin -waistcoated  and  capped,  generally  ill- 
looking  individual ;  he  seemed  like  a  very  decayed  gamekeeper, 
or  by  a  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  one  could  have  fancied 
that  at  some  past  period  of  his  existence  he  had  been  an  under- 
groom  in  a  gentleman's  stable.  ,  Mr.  Dornley's  gaze  fell  on  him, 
passed  over  him,  and  withdrew,  as  our  gaze  falls  on  a  thousand 
human  beings  whom  we  do  not  even  know  that  our  eyes  have 
perceived.  But  something  else  had  been  perceived  in  that 
sixtieth  part  of  a  second  by  the  eyes,  which,  faithful  to  their 
own  department,  at  once  reported  it  to  the  brain.  And  the 
brain's  orders  came  peremptorily  : 

"  Look  again ; "  and  Mr.  Dornley's  eyes  looked,  not  knowing 
that  they  had  seen. 

Then  the  whole  man  started,  impelled  at  once  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  what  was  before  him. 

Half  hidden  at  the  first  glance  by  the  man  who  held  him 
closely  chained  was  a  noble  dog.  His  great,  soft  eyes  gazed  sadly 
and  forlornly  on  the  ugly,  muddy  London  street,  his  head  turning 
as  if  in  search  of  a  friendly  glance  or  word.  Mr.  Dornley  stared 
for  a  moment,  but  he  kept  his  wits  about  him.  The  ill-looking 
fellow  caught  his  eyes,  and  instantly  dragged  forward  the  collie — 
for  a  collie  it  was — into  a  more  prominent  position. 

"  Want  to  buy  a  dog,  sir  ?  "  he  began  obsequiously.  "  Brought 
'im  up  from  the  country  this  very  mornin'  as  ever  was.  Reared 
'im  myself ;  knows  all  about  'im  ;  shall  'ave  'im  a  real  bargain, 
sir :  too  many  about  our  place,  else  I  wouldn't  part  with  'im  for 
no  price,  and  that's  the  gospel  truth." 

The  dog  looked  at  Mr.  Dornley;  Mr.  Dornley  looked  at  the 
dog.  He  (Mr.  Dornley)  had  hard  work  to  control  himself.  "  Don  ! 
my  old  Donal ! "  was  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  but  he  must  be 
cautious. 

"  He  hasn't  recognized  me  yet,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  and  if  he 
did  the  man  might  make  off  with  him." 

"  What  do  you  want  for  him  ?  "  he  asked  curtly,  speaking 
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rather  low,  for  fear  of  Donal's  hearing  his  voice,  while  with  the 
tail  of  his  eye,  greatly  to  his  satisfaction,  he  descried  the  portly 
form  of  a  policeman  looming  near. 
The  man  scratched  his  head. 

"  Well  now,  sir,"  he  began,  "  if  I  was  to  say  a  fiver,  it  'ud  be 
givin'  'im  away,  it  would.  Just  you  see  'ere,  sir,"  and  he  stooped 
to  drag  apart  the  collie's  jaws ;  the  dog,  only  opening  his  mouth 
to  snarl,  shut  it  again  more  firmly.  Mr.  Dornley  meanwhile  had 
seized  his  opportunity.  A  telegraphic  signal,  and  the  policeman 
was  at  his  side,  unperceived  by  the  loafer,  still  struggling  with 
the  dog's  mouth. 

Then  came  a  voice  of  thunder. 

"  Drop  that,  will  you  ?  A  fiver,  indeed  !  You  shall  have  five 
years  if  I  can  get  it  you.    He  is  my  dog ;  you  have  stolen  him." 

The  man  glanced  up,  gave  one  gasp,  and  then  ;  he  was  too 

quick  for  them.  He  turned  and  fled,  leaving  the  dog  there  and 
then,  and  before  either  Mr.  Dornley  or  the  policeman  had  quite 
taken  it  all  in,  they  found  themselves  alone  on  the  pavement,  the 
collie  between  them !  There  was  no  use  in  giving  chase ;  the 
thief  wa§  as  nimble  as  only  a  thief  can  be ;  the  policeman  was 
ponderous. 

After  a  moment  Mr.  Dornley  decided  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
Catching  the  dog  by  the  chain — not  of  course  that  that  was 
necessary  with  Donal — he  looked  up  with  a  laugh. 

"  'Pon  my  word,"  he  said,  "  that  was  quick  work." 

"  Your  dog,  sir  ?  "  said  No.  Something,  laconically. 

"My  dog,"  he  replied. 

"  Stolen  ?  " 

"  Of  course  he  was  stolen.  Didn't  you  see  the  fellow's  face  and 
how  he  made  off  when  I  taxed  him  with  it  ?  " 

The  policeman  stared  down  the  street  whence  long  ago  the 
fugitive  had  disappeared.  It  was  a  peculiar  state  of  matters  ;  he 
did  not  quite  know  how  to  meet  it. 

"Well,  sir,  I  suppose  you'd  best  keep  him  now  you've  got  him. 
But  if  it's  all  one  to  you,  sir,  I'd  be  obliged  by  your  name  and 
address." 

"Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Dornley,  taking  out  his  card-case,  with  a 
touch  of  hauteur.  "  You'll  find  it  in  most  of  your  police-stations. 
I've  been  advertising  for  this  dog  for  the  last  four  months,  spent 
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no  end  of  money,  and  all  the  time  he's  been  in  the  hands  of  a 
noted  dog-stealer ;  at  least,  the  fellow  looks  like  it.  I  thought 
you  knew  that  sort  by  sight  ?  " 

The  policeman  looked  mysterious.  He  found  it  convenient  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  dog. 

"  Doesn't  seem  so  very  friendly  with  you,  sir,"  he  said,  and 
indeed  the  collie's  melancholy  eyes  had  no  brightening  in  them, 
even  when  Mr.  Dornley  patted  his  head  and  murmured  fondly, — ■ 

«  My  good  old  Donal !  " 

"  Poor  fellow,"  he  said  aloud,  "  he  has  been  so  neglected  and 
bullied  that  he's  lost  his  spirit.  He'll  be  all  right  when  I  get 
him  home." 

But  a  crowd  was  beginning  to  gather,  and  this,  Don's  master 
did  not  desire.  With  a  nod  to  the  policeman,  and  firmly  clutch- 
ing the  chain,  he  turned,  retracing  his  steps  to  the  station  he  had 
left  not  twenty  minutes  ago. 

"  I'll  catch  the  11.45  back,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  They'll  all  be 
so  delighted,  and  it's  best  to  take  him  straight  home.  That  fellow 
may  have  confederates." 

It  was  not  far  to  the  station,  fortunately,  for  the  dog  pulled 
back  a  good  deal,  making  his  new  master  feel  hot  and  un- 
comfortable. 

"  He'll  make  me  look  like  a  dog-stealer  myself,"  he  thought. 
"  Dear  me  !  what  a  few  weeks'  ill-usage  will  do !  Donal,  who 
would  have  followed  me  with  a  silken  thread  or  with  no  thread  at 
all !  He  doesn't  look  in  such  bad  condition,  either.  Oh,  it  will 
bs  all  right  when  he  gets  home  and  sees  all  his  old  haunts 
again ! " 

It  was  not  a  crowded  time  of  day,  and  Mr.  Dornley  was  well 
known  on  the  line.  No  difficulty  was  made  as  to  the  dog's  sharing 
his  master's  compartment,  but  he  still  looked  depressed  and 
almost  sulky,  crouching  in  a  corner  as  if  he  had  not  a  friend  on 
earth.  Mr.  Dornley's  caresses  were  in  vain.  "  Good  Donal  I 
dear  old  fellow  !  "  pats  and  strokings,  had  no  effect.  The  collie 
was  gentle  enough.  Once  or  twice  he  tried  a  feeble  wag  of  the  tail, 
but  he  was  evidently  strange  and  feeling  quite  depayse.  It 
was  very  disappointing,  and  at  Underbrooke  Station,  the 
nearest  railway  point  to  Upperbrooke  village,  Mr.  Dornley, 
who  had  been  rather  looking  forward  to  a  sort  of  triumphal 
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reception  of  the  truant,  was  on  the  whole  not  sorry  that  there 
was  no  one  about  save  a  stolid  and  recently  imported  porter,  who 
knew  not  Donal. 

It  was  a  hot  and  tiresome  walk  home.  There  was  no  question 
of  loosing  the  dog  and  letting  him  follow,  he  had  so  very  little 
look  of  "  following  "  about  him.  Mr.  Dornley  felt  both  distressed 
and  mortified ;  he  could  have  staked  his  life  on  Donal's  intelli- 
gence and  fidelity  !  But  still  "  a  clay  or  two  will  make  him  all 
right,"  he  repeated,  as  he  tugged  the  unwilling  collie  into  his 
own  stable  yard. 

"  Simpkins,  Jephson,  where  are  you  all  ? "  he  shouted.  The 
yard  seemed  deserted,  the  fact  being  that  coachman,  grooms, 
gardeners,  and  everybody  were  assembled  in  one  of  the  outhouses 
in  a  state  of  no  small  excitement.  "  Simpkins,"  again  shouted 
his  master,  "  come  out,  can't  you  ?  I've  found  Donal  and  brought 
him  back." 

Simpkins  emerged  at  last,  very  red  in  the  face,  his  eyes  spark- 
ling, but  at  the  sight  before  him  he  grew  still  redder,  and  opened 
his  mouth  without  speaking. 

"  You've  found  Donal,  sir  ! "  he  ejaculated. 

u  To  be  sure.    Don't  you  see  him  ?  " 

M  Ton  my   ,"  began  the  coachman,  at  a  loss  for  a  suffi- 
ciently forcible  expression,  "  yes,  sir.  To  be  sure,  and  I'd  have 
said  so  myself;  it's  Donal  to  the  end  of  his  nose — if  it  wasn't 
that  " 

"  That  what,  you  idiot  ?  "  said  Mr.  Dornley,  losing  patience  at 
last.  "  Are  you  bewitched  ?  Is  the  dog  bewitched  ?  "  for  the  collie 
was  dragging  away  from  him  in  the  most  aggravating  manner. 

"  If  it  wasn't,  sir,  that  Donal's  here  already.  He  came  back 
this  morning  just  as  I  drove  home  from  the  railway,  walked  in, 
sir,  as  cool  as  could  be.  Here  he  is  !  "  for  the  outhouse  door  had 
burst  open,  and  out  dashed  the  true  Donal,  not  cool  now,  but 
leaping,  barking,  wagging  his  tail  till  you  wondered  it  did  not 
drop  off,  in  his  frantic  delight  at  finding  again  his  beloved 
master. 

It  was  very  gratifying,  but  very  embarrassing.  Mr.  Dornley 
felt  as  if  the  ponderous  policeman  had  been  in  the  right  to  ask 
for  his  card. 

However,  the  extraordinary  resemblance  between  the  two  dogs 
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would  have  deceived  any  one.  In  this  all  agreed.  And  if  Mr. 
Dornley  had  stolen  Donal  No.  2,  at  least  he  had  stolen  him  from 
a  thief,  which  surely  altered  the  aspect  of  things  ! 

Where  had  Donal.  the  true  Donal,  been  ?  That  we  have  never 
known.  He  looked  well  and  plump  ;  but  it  was  hardly  credible 
that  he  had  stayed  away  of  his  own  free-will,  for  his  rapture  at 
being  restored  to  his  "  own  family  "  was  unmistakable. 

Money  was  not  spared  in  advertising  his  double.  But  he  was 
never  claimed  by  any  one  in  the  slightest  degree  able  to  prove  a 
right  to  him,  and  in  the  end  my  friend  and  neighbour  handed 
him  over  to  me.  It  took  the  dear  fellow  some  time  to  make 
himself  at  home,  for  which  I  liked  him  the  better.  Many  a  day 
I  saw  in  his  deep,  gentle  eyes  the  shadow  of  home-sickness  for 
the  unknown  master  he  had  been  parted  from,  but  by  degrees  he 
acclimatized  himself,  and  we  are  now  the  best  of  friends ;  and  if 
there  can  be  a  dog  as  delightful  as  the  Dornleys'  Donal,  I  will 
take  it  upon  myself  to  say  that  that  dog  is  my  Jock. 

LOUISA  MOLES  WORTH. 


FEMININE  POLITICS. 

By  T.  E.  KEBBEL. 

As  it  seems  probable  that,  after  all,  we  shall  have  a  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Woman's  Suffrage  some  time  during 
the  present  summer;  and  as  the  question  has  been  very  ably- 
argued  on  both  sides  in  the  different  reviews  and  magazines; 
it  is,  perhaps,  not  too  soon  to  attempt  something  like  a  summary 
of  the  principal  reasons  for  and  against  the  extension  of  the 
Franchise  to  women.  We  propose  to  do  so  as  briefly  as  we  can ; 
and  if,  in  striving  to  be  concise  we  are  sometimes  abrupt,  the 
reader  will  readily  excuse  a  fault  which  springs  out  of  tenderness 
for  himself. 

The  subject  divides  itself  into  two  parts:  First,  the  general 
tendencies  of  female  thought  and  sentiment  in  regard  to  public 
affairs ;  and  secondly,  the  probable  effect  of  endowing  them  with 
the  Parliamentary  Franchise.  According  to  the  generally  re- 
ceived doctrine  that  we  most  admire  in  others  the  qualities  which 
we  want  ourselves,  women  as  a  rule  may  be  said  to  worship 
strength,  courage,  and  force  of  character  above  all  other  masculine 
virtues.  I  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  no  women 
possess  any  of  these  qualities.  All  I  mean  is  that  they  are 
rather  distinctive  of  the  male  sex  than  of  the  female,  so  much  so 
in  fact  as  to  be  almost  differential  attributes.  Pope  says  that 
most  women  have  no  characters  at  all.  Without  going  to  this 
length,  I  think  it  will  be  generally  agreed  that  the  peculiar  moral 
power  which  we  call  force  of  character,  to  which  weaker  men 
yield  without  question,  and  which  enables  its  possessor  to  fight 
his  way  through  the  difficulties  of  life  with  greater  success  than 
attends  the  efforts  of  much  finer  intellects,  is  more  commonly 
seen  in  men  than  in  women ;  and  that  in  courtship  and  marriage 
the  man  who  possesses  it  may  safely  be  backed  against  the  man 
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who  does  not,  though  the  latter  may  have  every  other  advantage 
on  his  side.  Mr.  Thackeray  has  been  deservedly  admired  for  the 
touch  of  human  nature  which  he  introduces  into  the  scene  where 
Rawdon  Crawley  and  Lord  Steyne  encounter  each  other.  "  It 
was  all  done  before  Rebecca  could  interpose.  She  stood  there 
trembling  before  him.  She  admired  her  husband,  strong,  brave, 
and  victorious."  This,  of  course,  is  the  impression  made  on 
a  woman  by  the  sight  of  mere  physical  superiority.  The 
impression  made  by  character  is  still  deeper  ;  and  I  may  quote 
from  the  same  novel  Becky's  appreciation  of  Dobbin  in  proof 
of  this  assertion. 

Such  being  the  case  it  is  natural  that  women  should  look 
favourably  on  all  strong  governments,  without  drawing  very 
nice  distinctions  ^between  constitutional  and  tyrannical  systems. 
"  The  saviour  of  society,"  whoever  he  may  be,  is  necessarily  a  hero 
in  their  eyes.  "  The  mere  fact  of  a  woman's  weakness,"  says  Mrs. 
Fawcett,  "  renders  the  maintenance  of  public  order  of  the  first 
importance  to  her."  Feminine  politics  may  therefore,  I  think, 
be  trusted  generally  to  declare  for  the  principle  of  authority. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  woman's 
political  views  are  more  largely  coloured  than  a  man's  by  personal 
considerations.  They  all  have  their  "  favourite  brothers,"  whose 
attractions  very  easily  blind  them  to  whatever  is  faulty  in  their 
principles.  Like  aristocracies,  they  do  not  give  their  confidence 
by  halves  ;  nor  have  they  the  same  power  2ts  men  of  drawing- 
distinctions,  and  dissecting  and  analyzing  a  character,  approving 
some  parts  of  it,  and  condemning  others.  They  take  it  or  leave 
it  in  the  lump.  This  makes  them  more  thorough-going  partizans 
than  men,  when  they  are  partizans  at  all ;  and  as  they  share  in 
that  political  impatience  which  is  incapable  of  waiting  for 
results,  and  is  due  mainly  to  defective  education,  they  often,  in 
spite  of  their  instinctive  reverence  for  authority,  seem  to  side 
for  the  moment  with  its  enemies.  Their  love  of  order  then  is 
qualified  to  a  certain  extent  by  their  susceptibility  of  personal 
influence ;  but  with  all  deductions  it  still  remains  as  one  of 
their  dominant  characteristics. 

Politics  and  religion  are  so  closely  connected  with  each  other 
as  to  make  it  difficult  even  for  a  man  to  describe  his  political 
creed  without  some  reference  to  religion  or  its  institutions ;  and 
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it  is  nearly  impossible  for  a  woman.  Here,  I  think,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  to  which  side  feminine  politics  incline,  and  I  think 
among  the  poorer  classes  the  women  are  so  sensible  of  the 
benefits  which  they  derive  from  the  parochial  clergy,  that  they 
would  vote  solid  against  Disestablishment.  This  is  the  second 
principle  which  feminine  politics  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  relied 
on  to  uphold.  These  are  great  things — the  principle  of  authority, 
and  the  principle  of  religion  as  embodied  in  a  National  Church ; 
and  I  believe  the  vast  majority  of  Englishwomen  to  be  favourable 
to  both. 

There  is  a  third  principle,  however,  on  which  I  think  female 
orthodoxy  is  more  doubtful,  and  that  is  the  principle  of  property. 
Their  easy  ideas  on  the  subject  of  meum  and  tuum  in  small 
matters  have  probably  been  a  source  of  amusement  to  most  men, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  in  relation  to  property  on  a  large  scale  their 
views  would  be  found  a  little  unsettled  ;  to  put  it  strictly,  there 
is,  I  believe,  in  feminine  politics  an  element  of  Socialism.  Women 
can  see  the  immediate  and  superficial  disadvantages  attending 
our  existing  social  system  ;  but  they  can  see  no  more.  They  do 
not  readily  grasp  abstract  principles ;  resembling  in  this  respect 
Mr.  Bertram  of  Ellangowan,  who,  "  never  embraced  a  general  or 
abstract  idea,"  and  who,  when  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  he 
ought  not  to  encourage  smugglers,  if  only  in  justice  to  the 
revenue,  replied,  "  Ah,  the  revenue  lads  !  The  revenue  lads  can 
look  sharp  enough  out  for  themselves — no  one  needs  to  help 
them."  His  notion  of  the  revenue  being  "personified  in  the 
commissioners,  surveyors,  comptrollers,  and  riding  officers  whom 
he  happened  to  know ; "  and  so  when  you  talk  to  women  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  rights  of  property,  and  point  out  to  them  that 
it  is  one  of  the  elementary  conditions  on  which  civilization  rests, 
they  reply  with  innocent  irrelevance :  "  Oh  !  but  don't  you  think 
the  Duke  of  This,  or  Sir  Somebody  That,  has  a  great  deal  more 
than  he  ought  to  have  ? "  That  a  man  has  a  right  to  all  he  can  get, 
whether  by  inheritance  or  acquisition,  savours  in  their  eyes 
of  greediness ;  and  when  you  tell  them  that  it  is  only  by  protect- 
ing this  right  that  individuals  can  be  stimulated  to  exertion, 
and  capital  accumulated  in  sufficient  masses  to  carry  out  great 
undertakings,  they  confess  their  inability  to  argue,  and  fall  back 
on  their  original  objection  in  another  form.    I  am  not  sure  that 
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on  the  question  of  confiscating  private  property  for  objects  of 
alleged  public  benefit,  feminine  politics  would  always  be  found 
strictly  Conservative. 

I  have  admitted  that  feminine  politics  are  likely  to  support 
the  principle  of  order ;  I  am  not  so  sure  of  woman's  conduct 
in  the  province  of  law.  Women  don't  like  the  word ;  and  I  think 
many  of  them  fail  to  comprehend  exactly  what  is  meant  by  say- 
ing that  the  law  must  be  enforced  and  be  obeyed,  whatever  it  is, 
as  long  as  it  continues  law.  They  do  not  see  that  the  recognition 
of  the  principle  of  law  is  far  more  important  than  the  hardships 
which  may  fall  on  individuals  through  the  operation  of  any 
particular  law.  Whether  this  impatience  or  intolerance  of  the 
abstract — or,  perhaps  it  is  better  to  say  at  once,  this  incapacity  for 
grasping  it — be  due  to  female  education  or  to  any  peculiarity  of 
woman's  intellectual  organization  quite  independent  of  her  train- 
ing, I  will  not  presume  to  determine.  It  is,  I  think,  an  un- 
questionable fact,  and  its  influence  must  be  felt  in  almost  every 
region  to  which  feminine  politics  extend. 

Turning  to  questions  of  foreign  policy,  I  believe  that  the  large 
majority  of  Englishwomen  are  zealous  "Jingoes,"  and  care  a  great 
deal  about  our  imperial  grandeur  and  prestige.  Here  their  ac- 
quisitiveness comes  into  play.  They  can't  bear  to  think  of  England 
giving  up  anything  which  she  at  present  possesses  ;  and  besides, 
they  have  plenty  of  imagination  and  devotion  in  their  natures. 
They  are,  as  a  rule,  intensely  loyal ;  and  many  women,  I  am  sure, 
would  like  to  see  the  Queen  exercise  more  power  than  she  does. 
The  Empire  is  her  empire  ;  England's  greatness  is  her  greatness  ; 
all  her  subjects,  they  think,  are  bound  to  uphold  her  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  her  splendid  heritage.  Feminine  politics,  then,  are 
imperial  and  monarchical ;  and  I  think  it  is  needless  to  add  that 
the  social  sympathies  of  the  sex  are  all  with  the  aristocracy. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  considerations  to  be  glanced  at 
before  proceeding  to  examine  the  question  of  Women's  Suffrage. 
It  is  said  that  women  are  manifesting  a  disposition  to  throw  off 
many  of  the  social  restraints  to  which  they  have  heretofore  been 
subject ;  to  substitute  for  the  feminine  ideal  which  has  prevailed 
through  so  many  ages  a  harder  and  austerer  type ;  to  abjure  the 
functions  of  maternity  and  domesticity,  and  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  men  in  paths  of  labour  hitherto  reserved  for  them 
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alone.  We  are  also  assured  that  the  different  education  which 
girls  are  now  receiving  will  make  a  vast  difference  in  future,  that 
Girton  and  Newnham  will  tell  their  tale  in  another  generation, 
and  that  it  is  waste  of  time  to  argue  about  feminine  politics  while 
women  are  in  a  transition  state,  and  the  processes  by  which  their 
characters  and  opinions  have  hitherto  been  moulded  are  undergoing 
a  complete  revolution.  I  cannot  deny  that  there  is  great  weight 
in  this  argument.  Looking  at  the  question  from  an  a  "priori 
point  of  view  alone,  I  think  the  enfranchisement  of  woman  might 
very  well  be  deferred  to  a  more  convenient  season.  An  army 
cannot  change  its  front  while  it  is  crossing  a  river,  and  society  in 
this  country  is  crossing  a  river  just  now.  The  question  is, 
whether  there  are  any  circumstances  in  our  present  political 
condition  which  might  make  it  wise  to  admit  women  to  the 
Suffrage  in  spite  of  the  above  considerations.  I  believe  that 
women  themselves  waive  the  argument  of  right,  and  are  content 
to  rest  their  claims  on  expediency. 

It  is  said  very  truly  that,  at  the  present  day,  the  Conservative 
party  in  this  country — meaning  by  that  all  who  are  in  favour  of 
our  existing  order  and  established  institutions,  and  not  only  the 
particular  Parliamentary  party  so  called — stands  in  need  of  all  the 
allies  it  can  secure.  It  is  confronted  by  an  active  and  determined 
foe,  led  by  men  of  great  ability,  who  thoroughly  know  their  own 
minds,  and  have  clear  and  well-defined  objects  straight  before 
them.  Assuming  that  the  female  vote  would  be  on  the  whole 
Conservative,  and  would  continue  so  in  another  generation,  then 
I  think  it  would  take  even  weightier  objections  than  have  been 
raised  upon  the  other  side  to  prevail  against  this  single  argument. 
And  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  it  would  be  Con- 
servative ;  the  only  question  being  whether  the  majorit}^  of 
Conservative  spinsters  would  be  large  enough  to  be  decisive. 
Here,  I  fear,  there  is  room  for  doubt ;  but  none  at  all  as  to  the 
majority  itself.  If  women  are  safe  in  the  two  great  principles  of 
authority  and  religion  ;  if  they  are  good  for  the  monarchy  and  the 
empire ;  they  would  be  valuable  allies,  even  though  they  may 
have  a  taste  for  "  fads,"  when  social  reforms  are  on  the  tapis.  But 
the  extent  to  which  Social  Radicalism  has  made  its  way  among 
women  is  quite  unknown.  A  Women's  Franchise  Act  would  so  far 
be  even  a  greater  leap  in  the  dark  than  the  Act  of  1867.    As  to 
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the  bulk  and  volume  of  the  Conservatism  which  might  be  poured 
into  the  electorate  by  such  a  measure  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
with  any  certainty.  The  probabilities  are  that  it  would  be  very 
great.  Woman's  instincts,  when  uncorrupted  by  a  spurious 
philosophy,  are  certainly  Conservative.  They  are  faithful  to  two 
out  of  the  three  most  important  principles  which  hold  society 
together,  and  in  addition  to  these  qualifications  we  must  remem- 
ber that  a  large  amount  of  property  is  in  female  hands,  the  owners 
of  which  would  certainly  allow  no  tricks  to  be  played  with  it  if 
they  could  help  it.  Now  all  this  property  is  unrepresented  in 
Parliament,  and  to  secure  its  representation  seemed  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield  a  sufficient  reason  by  itself  for  the  enfranchisement 
of  women.  It  has  also  been  represented  to  the  present  writer 
that  Female  Suffrage  would  be  our  best  security  against  Manhood 
Suffrage ;  since,  owing  to  labour  disputes  between  the  two  sexes, 
the  women  would  vote  en  masse  against  any  further  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  men. 

But,  to  waive  political  questions,  Mrs.  Fawcett  and  others  claim 
the  Franchise  on  the  score  of  woman's  title  to  be  heard  on  certain 
social  questions  more  directly  than  she  is  at  present.  On  this 
point  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  her  own  words.  She  is 
combating  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith's  assertion  "  that  the  advocates 
of  Women's  Suffrage  exhort  women  to  be  masculine  " — the  very 
reverse  of  this  she  contends  to  be  the  truth.  If  anything  the 
advocates  of  Women's  Rights  would  rather  exhort  men  to  be  more 
feminine  :  to  listen  more  attentively,  that  is,  to  feminine  opinions 
in  what  she  calls  women's  questions. 

"  Wherever  we  go,  we  are  continually  protesting  against  the  mistake  of  our 
opponents  that  we  want  women  to  be  masculine.  We  want  the  womanl}1-,  the  home 
and  domestic  side  of  things  to  weigh  more,  and  to  count  for  more  in  public  affairs, 
than  they  have  done  in  the  past.  In  the  education  of  children,  in  poor-law 
administration,  in  such  matters  as  boarding-out  versus  the  great  district  pauper 
schools,  in  Temperance  legislation,  in  all  legislation  bearing  on  health  and  morals, 
we  want  the  home  and  social  experience  of  women  to  be  felt  very  much  more  than 
they  are  felt  now.  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  says  :  '  Hector  is  not  bidden  to  take 
up  the  distaff  though  Andromache  is  incited  to  grasp  the  spear.'  Hector,  at  the 
present  moment,  decides  what  and  how  needlework  shall  be  taught  to  little  girls  in 
the  public  elementary  schools  ;  Andromache  has  been  down  on  her  knees  to  him 
lately  to  beg  him  to  encourage  the  elder  girls  to  learn  cooking.  Hector  is  con- 
sidering the  matter,  and  hovers  between  cooking  and  algebra.  Andromache,  with 
her  home  life  and  her  home  experience,  realizes  vividly  what  an  important  thing, 
what  a  home-making  and  home-saving  thing,  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  elements 
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of  good  cooking  would  be  to  English  working-women.  Hector  thinks  this  is  fussy, 
and  that  all  women  can  cook  by  nature  if  they  have  got  a  pot  and  a  bit  of  meat. 
Andromache  thinks  that  good  cooking  would  do  more  for  Temperance  than  the 
Permissive  Bill.  Hector  (if  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  will  forgive  me  for  saying  so)  can 
see  no  more  excellent  way  of  promoting  Temperance  than  by  placing  physical 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  procuring.alcoholic  drink. " — National  Review,  March  1888. 

I  am  all  for  Andromache,  I  own ;  as  the  true  antidote  to  in- 
temperance. But  what  she,  perhaps,  fails  to  see  in  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith's  position,  is  that  it  is  by  their  manner  of  asserting  their 
claims,  and  not  in  virtue  of  the  work  or  influence  to  which  they 
point,  that  the  danger  of  "  unsexing  "  themselves  is  supposed  to  be 
incurred  by  women.  I  for  one,  however,  think  that  it  is  useless 
to  insist  on  this  danger  now.  It  is  too  late.  If  women  are 
not  "  unsexed  "  by  attendance  at  public  meetings,  by  taking  part 
in  agitations,  by  making  speeches,  and  doing  many  other  things 
which  bring  them  prominently  before  the  world,  and  into 
collision  and  competition  with  men  in  so  many  departments  of 
life,  neither  will  they  be  unsexed  by  voting  for  Members  of 
Parliament.  Whatever  more  can  be  done  by  women  breaking 
loose  from  their  traditions  has  been  done  already.  If  the  noise 
and  turbulence  and  vulgarity  to  which  she  is  exposed  in  her 
contact  with  the  work  of  the  world  do  not  brush  the  bloom 
off  the  flower,  it  will  surely  survive  a  visit  to  the  ballot-box, 
and  the  labour  of  dropping  a  piece  of  paper  into  a  narrow  slit. 
If  the  rose  smells  as  sweet  after  a  County  Council  election  as  it 
did  before,  we  don't  think  the  fragrance  will  be  washed  away  by 
a  Parliamentary  election. 

With  all  deference  to  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  then,  whom  I  honour 
and  admire  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  think  this  argument 
is  an  anachronism,  and  I  have  likewise  little  doubt  that  if  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  were  compelled  in  the  course  of  their 
canvassing  to  consult  female  opinion,  and  to  talk  over  social 
questions  with  intelligent  and  experienced  women,  they  would 
bring  to  Parliament  a  vastly  improved  capacity  for  dealing  with 
them. 

But  I  cannot  blind  myself  to  the  fact  that  there  is  one  objection 
to  the  enfranchisement  of  women  of  so  grave  a  character  as  to  make 
me  regard  it  with  considerable  anxiety,  notwithstanding  all  the 
admissions  which  I  have  made  in  its  favour.  Democracies  are 
notoriously  unstable,  fickle,  impulsive,  and  liable  to  be  swept 
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away  by  gusts  of  passion  into  measures  of  injustice,  violence,  or 
even  cowardice,  which  may  terminate  in  terrible  calamities. 
They  are  prone  to  extremes,  quick  in  resentment,  and  yet  averse 
to  the  long  endurance  of  such  burthens  as  "are  necessary  to  those 
life  and  death  struggles  which  such  qualities  are  calculated  to 
provoke.  Why  make  fickleness  more  fickle,  impulsiveness  more 
impulsive,  precipitancy  more  precipitate  ?  On  these  great  ques- 
tions, which  involve  the  welfare  of  nations,  and  the  security  of 
empires,  we  cannot  stand  upon  ceremony,  or  whittle  away  the 
truth  out  of  politeness.  Women  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  men  of 
their  defects,  and  we  must  not  hesitate  to  tell  women.  The 
infusion  of  feminine  politics  into  the  present  electorate  would, 
I  am  afraid,  add  greatly  to  the  instability  of  government,  already 
sufficiently  unstable.  It  would  increase  the  chances  of  a  nation 
being  carried  off  its  legs  at  moments  of  great  excitement,  during 
a  sudden  panic,  or  under  the  irritation  of  a  sudden  outrage.  I 
could  hardly  bring  myself  to  advocate  any  measure  which  would 
make  our  democracy  more  impulsive,  and  our  government  more 
changeable,  than  they  are  even  now ;  for  I  very  much  doubt  if 
all  that  we  could  hope  to  gain  from  the  Conservative  r/0o<;  of  the 
other  sex,  and  the  fuller  representation  of  property  consequent 
on  their  admission  to  the  Franchise,  would  be  equal  to  what  we 
might  lose  by  so  large  an  exaggeration  of  what  is  allowed  to  be 
the  great  danger  and  defect  of  democratic  institutions. 

Then  again  there  is  the  admission  of  girls  to  the  Universities, 
where  they  seem  to  associate  pretty  freely  with  undergraduates 
of  the  male  sex.    It  is  idle  to  talk  in  the  language  of  Catullus — 

"  Ut  flos  in  septis  secrctus  nascitur  hortis  " — 

of  women  brought  up  in  this  fashion.  To  allow  such  a  system  as 
this,  yet  to  object  to  women  having  votes  on  the  ground  that  it 
will  impair  that  modesty  and  shrinking  from  publicity  which  is 
one  of  their  most  charming  characteristics,  is  straining  at  a  gnat 
and  swallowing  a  camel. 

Mrs.  Fawcett  endeavours  to  answer  this  argument — but,  truth 
compels  us  to  say,  without  the  slightest  success.  The  instances 
which  she  quotes,  in  support  of  her  contention  that  women  are 
not  subject  to  impulse,  are  beside  the  mark.  It  maybe  perfectly 
true  "that  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  practical  work  are  the 
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best  cure  for  sentimentality  on  a  given  subject."  And  this  may- 
be the  reason  why  Miss  Nightingale  w  has  not  gone  into  heroics," 
and  Miss  Octavia  Hill  "  is  perfectly  free  from  gush."  But  does 
not  Mrs.  Fawcett  see  that  nursing  and  charity  are  precisely  those 
subjects  on  which  it  is  possible  for  women  to  know  the  facts, 
while  on  political  questions,  constitutional  questions,  questions  of 
peace  and  war,  questions  like  Bulgarian  atrocities  and  Jamaica 
insurrections,  it  is  not  possible.  Mrs.  Fawcett  also  takes  the  Poor 
Law,  and  says  that  women  sitting  at  the  Board  of  Guardians 
have  shown  no  disposition  to  impulsive  benevolence.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  the  same  circumstauces  which  familiarize  them  with 
hospital  work  and  charitable  work  bring  them  acquaintance  also 
with  poverty  and  pauperism ;  while,  secondly,  it  is  probable  that 
the  woman  who  becomes  a  Poor  Law  Guardian  offers' herself  and 
is  chosen  precisely  because  she  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  and 
is  not  sentimental.  In  considering  the  propriety  of  giving  women 
the  Parliamentary  Franchise  we  have  to  consider  the  entire  sex ; 
and  not  merely  the  favoured  few  whose  exceptional  qualifications 
enable  them  to  undertake  the  work  described  by  Mrs.  Fawcett. 

I  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  long 
possible  to  restrict  the  Franchise  to  unmarried  women. 

It  was  argued  in  the  case  of  Lady  Sandhurst  that  as  a  woman 
could  vote  for  a  County  Councillor  she  could  be  one.  The  judge 
decided  that  such  was  not  the  law.  But  it  soon  may  be.  Mrs. 
Fawcett  points  to  clergymen,  who,  though  they  can  vote  for 
Members  of  Parliament,  cannot  be  Members  themselves.  She 
also  appeals  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  in  proof 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  up  such  restrictions.  No- 
body has  yet  proposed  to  make  a  Roman  Catholic  Lord  Chancellor. 
But  as  for  the  clergy,  they  don't  want  to  be  in  Parliament,  and 
the  public  at  large  doesn't  want  to  see  them  there.  The  religion  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  is  part  of  a  much  larger  question — the  con- 
nection between  Church  and  State — and  the  argument  drawn  from 
it  by  Mrs.  Fawcett  in  favour  of  Female  Suffrage  is  worthless. 

When  the  difference  of  sex  had  once  been  got  over  I  don't  think 
the  difference  of  condition  would  long  remain  a  barrier.  As  long 
as  it  did  we  might  anticipate  some  curious  results.  In  the  face  of 
a  general  election,  when  parties  were  evenly  balanced,  and  every 
vote  was  of  consequence,  all  the  weddings  in  the  country  would 
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have  to  be  put  off  till  the  event  was  over.  Fancy  a  sudden  disso- 
lution, like  Lord  Palmerston's  in  1857,  almost  at  a  moment's  notice !' 
Fancy  the  consternation  among  brides,  bridesmaids,  and  fond 
expectant  lovers  which  such  a  thunderbolt  would  create  ;  and  the 
desperate  exertions  of  the  Primrose  League  to  keep  the  young 
ladies  from  "  bolting  "  before  the  time  arrived  !  Perhaps  an  ar- 
rangement might  be  made  that  a  bride  should  retain  her  vote, 
as  a  man  does  his  Fellowship,  for  one  year  after  marriage.  But 
my  own  opinion  is  that  the  wives  would  not  long  submit  to  the 
exclusion,  and  that  in  a  very  few  years — to  use  a  vulgar,  but  not 
an  uncivil,  expression — we  should  have  "  the  lot." 

I  feel  that  I  ought  in  the*Paper  to  have  said  something  more 
about  the  Primrose  League.  This  association  has  certainly  shown 
what  women  can  do  for  a  [political  cause  if  they  choose  to  exert 
themselves.  And  I  would  humbly  suggest  that  the  good  which 
they  are  capable  of  doing  may  perhaps  be  better  done  through 
machinery  of  this  kind,  than  by  the  possession  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary Franchise.  Women  make  excellent  canvassers.  Their 
quickness  of  perception,  insight  into  character,  their  tact  and  gen- 
tleness— all  that  is  meant  by  a  "  light  hand  "  in  horsemanship, 
qualifies  them  admirably  for  dealing  with  that  respectable  class 
of  voters  so  admirably  represented  by  Jobson  in  "  Coningsby." 
I  say  nothing  of  their  personal  charms,  by  which  many  elections 
have  been  won  :  they  speak  for  themselves  civcumspice.  But 
these  attractions  would  avail  them  nothing  as  voters :  and  on 
the  whole  I  must  reluctantly  admit  that  I  rather  incline  to  let 
well  alone,  and  to  keep  feminine  politics  within  the  sphere  which 
they  adorn  already.  T.  E.  kebbel. 


THACKEEAY'S  GENEALOGIES. 


By  E.  C.  K.  GONXER. 

There  can  be  but  few  readers  of  that  most  delicate  of  Lamb's 
essays,  "  Dream  Children,"  so  devoid  of  all  emotional  capacity 
as  not  to  feel  some  sense  of  disappointment  chill  their  feelings 
when  the  vision  seen  by  the  fond  mind  of  the  writer  vanishes, 
and  he  records  the  sad  legend,  "  We  are  nothing,  less  than 
nothing,  and  dreams.  We  are  'only- [what  might  have  been." 
Yet  why  this  regret  ?  Are  theyj'not]  as  undeniably  true  as  ever 
they  were  ?  They  were  real].enough  to  Charles  Lamb ;  they 
should  be  real  enough  =to  this  readers. 

All  authors,  indeed,  have  their  Dream  Children,  but  they  do 
not  all  show  the  pride  of  paternity  by  treating  them  in  a  right 
manner.  Too  many  array  them  in^costume  to  war  against  some 
public  abuse,  like  Dickens  and  Charles  Reade ;  others,  like 
Bulwer  Lytton,  use  them  as  masks  to  put  on  and  off  when  they 
want  to  impress  their  own  opinions^on  a]  world  which  very  likely 
does  not  wish  to  listen.  But  the  true  creator — what  does  he  do  ? 
His  way  is  different — very  different  indeed.  They  are  his  crea- 
tions, his  children,  and  he  is  the  last  to  hesitate  a  doubt  as  to 
their  reality.  Such  an  unholy  scepticism  never  seems  to  have 
cooled  the  relations  between  Thackeray  and  the  chief  characters 
of  his  novels.  He  brings  them  before  us  in  detail,  lingers  fondly 
over  the  description  of  a  dress  or  the  development  of  a  peculiar 
trait  in  their  nature,  coaxes  them,  caresses  them,  records  their 
birthday  feasts,  marks  their  advance  in  years,  dates  their  marriage, 
and  when,  in  obedience  to  the  stern  summons  of  fate,  he  must 
quit  them,  he  leaves  us  with  sufficient  knowledge  to  compose  an 
epitaph  more  than  ordinarily  true,  and  able  in  most  cases  to 
indicate  the  date  of  decease  to  the  mason  who  shall  come  and 
chip  away  at  their  gravestones. 

And  as  they  are  to  the  author,  so  are  the  characters  to  uo. 
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They  live  with  us,  converse  with  us,  till  the  mask  of  the  past 
falls  off,  and  we  can  people  our  rooms  with  them,  real  flesh-and- 
blood  creatures  as  they  are,  and  be  ready  to  hail  them  without 
surprise  as  they  cross  us  in  the  street.  There  in  the  club  window 
sits  Major  Pendennis,  sipping  his  tea  and  reading  the  coroneted 
notes  of  invitation  that  roused  the  ire  of  that  neglected  medical 
practitioner  Dr.  Glowry ;  here  comes  Colonel  Newcome,  stepping 
down  Pall  Mall,  lean,  sallow,  and  tall,  with  tightly  strapped 
trousers,  just  as  real  a  personage  to  us  as  was  to  his  con- 
temporaries that  celebrated  Iron  Duke  of  whom  we  read  in  some 
diaries — whether  true  or  not,  who  shall  say  ? — as  riding  down 
daily  to  Whitehall  with  a  stiff  stock  round  his  neck,  and  with  a 
hand  ever  ready  to  return  the  salutations  of  the  spectators  :  they 
looked  out  for  him,  and  who  doubts  but  that  many  an  eye  eagerly 
scans  the  other  side  of  the  way  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  that  very 
old  friend  the  Indian  colonel?  Compared  to  him,  indeed,  Warren 
Hastings  becomes  as  a  myth,  despite  the  charming  romance  of 
Lord  Macaulay ;  and  people  such  as  Gundrada,  the  wife  of  William 
de  Wrarren  and  the  adored  of  Mr.  Freeman,  appear  to  us  as  mere 
subjective  emanations  of  learned  brains.  And  yet  there  are  those 
who — bold,  bad  men  that  they  are — would  cheat  us  out  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live  with  phantasmic  presentations  of  royal 
Edwards  and  royal  Henrys,  with  illusory  schemes  for  the  intro- 
duction into  our  acquaintance  of  aristocratic  reformers  and  mitred 
abbots.  They  present  to  us  one  Simon  de  Montfort,  quarrelling 
all  the  time  among  themselves  as  to  his  motives  and  personality, 
and  bid  us  be  mindful  of  the  advance  which  something  they  term 
the  English  Constitution  made  under  his  guidance.  No  !  it  will 
not  do.  We  know  something  about  human  nature,  if  we  know 
little  about  the  English  Constitution,  and  we  know,  too,  the  gain  to 
humanity  in  such  a  man  as  George  Warrington,  with  his  splendour 
of  self-repression  ;  his  manly  indifference  to  forms  of  ceremony  and 
society;  and  his  free  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  an  equally 
manly  truth  as  he  sat  by  the  fire  in  a  broken  chair,  blowing  clouds 
of  smoke  from  a  short  and  very  black  pipe.  We  are  well  ac- 
quainted with,  though  we  may  not  particularly  affect,  that  no 
doubt  overrated  diplomatist  Sir  Titt  Crawley,  but  what  do  we 
know  of  the  sagacious  Lord  Burghley  save  the  redeeming  fact  of 
his  immortal  nod  ?    And  try  as  the  historian  of  the  old  school 
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may,  is  it  likely  that  we  shall  enthrone  the  enigmatic  Lady 
Carlisle,  intriguing  in  the  cause  of  the  second  Stuart  king,  in  the 
place  of  affection  occupied  by  that  Beatrice  who  intrigued  on  the 
behalf  of  the  first  Stuart  pretender  ?  Let  us  laugh  the  attempt 
aside,  and  remain  true  to  our  old  friends  till  we  are  provided 
wTith  new  friends,  and  not  new  fictions,  in  their  stead. 

But  here  Carlyle's  dear  old  friend  Mr.  Dryasdust  will  shake 
his  head  and  sigh  over  our  folly.  "  What,"  we  may  hear  him  say, 
"  is  history  without  dates,  solid,  substantial  dates,  and  above  all 
without  pedigrees,  which  are  its  very  bone  and  sinew  ?  "  This, 
after  all,  merely  shows  the  imperfections  of  his  own  knowledge. 
Are  we,  the  students  of  Thackeray,  without  our  dates  ?  Are  we 
without  our  pedigrees  ?  We  can  tell  him  the  difference  in  age 
between  Beatrice  and  Frank  Esmond,  and  provide  him  with  the 
information  he  craves  as  to  the  dates  of  their  respective  births. 
Can  he  do  as  much  for  us  in  the  case  of  Mary  and  Anne  Boleyn  ? 
We  can  draw  him  a  pedigree  of  the  family  of  the  Newcomes.  Can 
he  do  as  much  for  us  in  the  case  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  ?  If  he  can 
do  thus  much,  can  he  do  more  ?  So  we  too  can  rise  up  and  sit 
beside  him  on  the  superior  platform  of  sound  and  accurate  know- 
ledge. Of  course  we  must  present  our  vouchers,  a  task  in  this 
instance  easy  of  accomplishment,  for  so  many  are  there  in  our 
hands  that,  for  fear  of  embarrassing  him,  we  will  content  ourselves 
for  the  present  with  three.  Let  us  take  the  families  of  Warring- 
ton, Florae,  and  Newcome,  and  boldly  claim  our  place.  It  is  true 
that  here  and  there  a  discrepancy  may  be  discernible,  but  such 
after  all  is  a  matter  of  trifling  concern,  which  cannot  baulk  the 
ardour  of  the  enthusiast,  and  which  the  critic  will  judge  leniently 
when  he  recognizes  what  a  short  time  it  took  to  create  the 
histories  we  are  about  to  consider,  and  how  long  other  histories 
have  occupied  in  their  development. 

The  history  of  the  Warrington  family  is  the  history  of  an 
incarnate  respectability.  With  rare  exceptions  they  were  highly 
respectable,  and  in  consequence  extremely  dull,  though,  not 
necessarily,  virtuous  or  temperate,  qualities  which  they  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  possess  when  their  aim  was  to  live  on 
a  due  level  with  their  age,  and  when  their  age  was  also  that  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole.  That  statesman,  indeed,  was  not  only  their 
leader,  but  their  neighbour,  in  imitation  of  whom  "  two  jollier  or 
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more  drunken  dogs  than  Sir  Miles  and  his  eldest  son  "  were  never 
to  be  seen.  This  sort  of  thing — at  any  rate,  the  compliment  of 
imitation — ceased  when  the  Minister  fell  from  power,  and  when 
the  Warringtons  did  not  fall  with  him.  He  quitted  them  for 
the  minority,  and  they  quitted  him  for  the  majority. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  they  were  entirely 
destitute  of  other  qualities  beside  that  of  respectability..  They  were 
reasonably  parsimonious,  and  they  were  pretentiously  religious. 

I.  and  II. — THE  WARRINGTONS  OF  SUFFOLK. 


!  I 

Sir  Miies,  d.  George=Rachel  Esmond, 

1765.  I     b.  circ.  1716. 


I  1  1  1  1  I  1 

II  I  III  I 

Hugh,   riora=Tom  Clay-   Dora=Rev.       Miles,  Sir  Geo.,=Theodosia  Harry, =Fanny 

o.s.p.  pool.  Juffles.   d.  1763.   /f\    b.  1736    J  Lambert,  b.  1736  Moun- 

I  tain. 


r      t  t  r  .  j 

Sir  Miles  (Capt.),  Theodosia=Joseph  Clinton  Hester=Capt.  Handy-  Rev.  George.  Henry,  b. 
b.  1762.  Blake.  man.  circ.  1774. 

f-J  1  Circ.  1S26. 

Son.  George,  b.  circ.  1308=Farmer's  daughter. 

i 

THE  FLORACS.  THE  FOKERS. 


1798. 

M.  le  Comte  de  Florae =Leonore  de  Blois.       Hermann— (1)  Elizabeth  (2)=Rev.  Samp- 

Voelcker  [  son. 


Ill  I 
Jane  Higg=Vicomte  Paul.    L'Abbe\     Madame  de  Son,  now  called  Foker. 

Preville. 


Son=Lady  Agnes  Milton. 
I 

Harry, 


The  two  did  not  conflict,  for  religion  in  those  days  was  economical. 
It  never  stood  in  the  way  of  desire,  but  only  in  that  of  charity. 
So  when  Harry  Warrington  gambled  and  won  they  shook  their 
heads,  but  the  faces  on  those  heads  wore  a  smile ;  and  Lady 
Warrington  sought  to  wean  him  from  the  paths  of  vice — I  mean  of 
pecuniary  loss — by  the  love  of  her  "  angelic  "  Dora.  The  case  was 
very  different  when  George  Warrington  married  and  fell  into 
want.    That  was  imprudence,  and  imprudence  and  improvidence 
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were  words  which  explained  themselves.  These  perhaps  were 
but  temporary  characteristics ;  that  of  respectability  was  other. 
They  wavered  and  vanished  with  individuals,  but  it  lingered  on, 
like  an  old  family  ghost,  to  haunt  Sir  George  Warrington  when 
he  strove  to  live  among  his  country  neighbours  and  to  make  the 
visits  of  George  Warrington  of  the  Temple  to  his  old  home  ever 
more  and  more  infrequent. 

The  history  of  respectability  may  be  briefly  told.  It  ruled  in 
the  debauchery  of  Sir  Miles  and  his  son  Hugh,  till  the  latter 
allowed  it  to  drown  itself  in  drink  and.  the  former  revolted  into 
parsimony  and  court  levees.  Of  his  remaining  children,  the  son, 
little  Miles,  died  young ;  Flora,  the  beauty  of  the  family,  married 
Tom  Claypool ;  while  Dora,  with  the  angel's  temper,  accepted  the 
hand  of  the  Reverend  Juffles.  Sir  Miles  was  succeeded  in  the 
title  by  his  nephew  George,  son  of  another  George,  about  whom 
little  is  known  beyond  the  fact  of  his  death  in  a  skirmish  against 
the  North  American  Indians  some  few  months  after  his  marriage. 
The  true  hero  of  u  Pendennis,"  Warrington,  the  friend  of  Arthur 
Pendennis,  was  the  grandson  of  this  younger  George  and  a 
younger  son  of  Miles  the  second. 

We  are  stepping  out  of  the  eighteenth  century  into  the 
nineteenth,  and  between  the  one  and  the  other,  binding  together 
the  Warringtons,  the  representatives  of  the  one,  and  the  Newcomes, 
the  children  of  the  other,  it  is  our  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  show 
certain  links  of  connection.  There  are  the  Fokers,  for  instance, 
rising  in  status  from  the  days  of  the  poverty  of  George  Esmond 
Warrington  to  the  time  when  Harry  Foker  succeeded  Arthur 
Pendennis  in  the  maiden  affections  of  Blanche.  And  still  more 
noteworthy  is  the  family  of  the  Floracs.  Their  story  is  inter- 
esting and  romantic  in  the  extreme,  and  yet  in  its  recital 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  many  details  of  considerable 
improbability,  if  not  actually  contradictory  in  character.  Thus 
the  young  viscount  who  saved  the  life  of  George  Esmond 
Warrington  in  the  affair  of  Braddock's  rout  lived  to  marry 
Le'onore,  the  daughter  of  the  Chevalier  de  Blois,  despite  a 
trifling  disparity  in  age  of  some  forty-five  years,  and  then  lingered 
through  a  lengthy  period  as  an  invalid,  refusing  to  make  his  exit 
from  the  world  till  considerably  advanced  as  a  centenarian.  This 
is  all  very  unsatisfactory.   Equally  unsatisfactory  are  the  accounts 
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of  Mademoiselle  Leonore.  By  one  account  she  was  eighteen  in 
1798,  while  in  another  we  hear  of  her  in  1793  as  domesticated  as 
governess  in  the  family  of  Sir  George  Warrington,  who  suspected 
his  ancient  friend  De  Florae  of  a  penchant  for  the  fair  damsel. 
The  mystery  is  hard  of  solution,  for  though  the  Chevalier  had  two 
daughters,  and  some  confusion  might  have  taken  place  between 
the  two,  it  would  hardly  do  to  accuse  a  man  of  honour  like 
De  Florae  of  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  two  at  once.  Marry 
Le'onore  he  certainly  did,  to  the  sad  disappointment  of  that  lady 
herself  and  of  her  young  lover,  Thomas  Newcome,  for  this  Leonore 
is  the  Madame*  de  Florae  who  presents  us  with  so  touching  a 
picture  of  fidelity  to  the  memories  of  the  past. 

Thus  at  last  we  have  come  to  the  Newcomes,  and  once  more 
we  make  our  round  in  a  circle  of  introductions.  We  are  in- 
troduced to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobson  Newcome,  the  one  apeing  the 
hearty  old  English  country  squire,  with  straps  on  his  trousers  and 
samples  of  beans  in  his  coat-pockets,  the  other  a  personified 
Polytechnic ;  to  Sir  Brian  as  he  munches  his  toast  and  crushes 
his  eggshell  to  signify  the  position  of  England  on  the  edge  of 
a  revolutionary  crater;  to  Barnes  Newcome  in  his  decorum  of 
debauchery;  to  Olive;  to  Lady  Ann;  to  little  Newcomes 
innumerable  in  pinafores,  and  in  and  out  of  knickerbockers ; 
to  Ethel  in  all  her  petulant  beauty;  and  lastty,  if  indeed  we  need 
any  introduction,  to  the  dear  old  Colonel,  modern  presentation 
of  Bayard  and  quaint  reminiscence  of  Don  Quixote. 

But  what  is  the  date  of  our  introduction  to  this  society  ? 
If  only  that  can  be  discovered  we  can  distribute  the  members 
of  the  family  in  their  various  places,  and  assign  approximate,  if 
not  absolutely  accurate,  dates  to  those  serious  events  of  birth, 
death,  and  marriage.  That,  indeed,  is  important ;  and  a  cold 
shudder  of  anxiety  must  creep  over  us  as  we  realize  that 
this  important  fact  has  been  retained  within  our  knowledge 
by  so  slender  a  thread  as  that  which  held  together  Colonel 
Newcome's  celebrated  coat  with  the  yellow  facings.  It  is  through 
our  knowledge  of  the  antiquity  of  this  remarkable  garment  that 
we  rise  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  date  at  which  the  history 
opens.  Let  us  retrace  this  clue  of  sartorial  history.  The  coat 
was  sent  out  to  Colonel  Newcome  in  1821  by  those  eminent 
tailors  Messrs.  Stultz,  and  after  being  the  pride  of  Anglo-Indian 
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life  for  the  space  of  twelve  years,  was  brought  back  to  adorn  the 
cold  soiree  of  Mrs.  Hobson  Newcome.  So  the  year  of  the  return 
and  the  date  of  the  story  is  1833.  There  are,  it  is  true,  a  few 
pieces  of  contradictory  evidence.  In  one  passage  the  return 
of  the  Colonel  is  placed  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  while  another 
might  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  appearance  of  the  coat  was  three 
37ears  before  the  appearance  in  the  book  market  of  "  Oliver  Twist " 
(1838) ;  but  those  who  cling  to  the  coat  will  be  right,  for  the 
conversation  in  the  clubs  the  very  season  of  the  return  was  about 
the  Russian  fleet  and  its  movements,  about  the  conquest  of 
Peshawur  by  Runjeet  Singh  ;  and  further,  Lord  Macaulay's  school- 
boy would  tell  us  at  once  that  1833  was  the  year  of  the  great 

III. — THE  NEWCOMES. 


Susan=(l)  Thomas  Newcome,  (2)=Sophia  Aiethea  Hobson. 
d.  1812. 

(1)  (2)  (3) 


I                                    I  I 

Capt.  Casej=(l)  Emma  (2) =Thomas  (Colonel),        Sir  Brian=Lady  Ann  Hobson=Maria 

|  b.  1780 ;  d.  1846-7.                       |  Walham.  J  Smith 

1841.  r           i837.  r    T  1  I 

RosevMac-=(l)Clive,  (2)=Ethel.   Lady  Clara= Sir  Barnes,      Egbert,  i  Maria, 

kenzie,  b.       b.  Ibl7.                   Puileyn     I   b.  1813.          b.  1816.  Fanny. 

1819-20                                                                             Ethel,  Thomas. 

b.  1819.  Samuel. 

(1)                                  (2)                                          Alfred.  I 

.  1  .          ,  1  .            Alice=  ! 


I  III 
Thomas,  b.  l      Clara.  Son. 

1842.  ^ 


Rev.  Mum- 
ford. 


incursion  of  Polish  patriots  into  England,  in  such  number,  forsooth, 
that  their  value  as  social  lions  fell  very  low. 

But  this  date  once  ascertained,  there  is  little  more  to  determine. 
The  ages  of  Clive  and  Ethel  are  known,  and  there  is  no  doubt  as 
to  their  years  of  birth,  the  former  being  born  in  the  spring 
of  1817,  the  latter  in  the  autumn  of  1819.  We  know,  too,  the 
year  in  which  Colonel  Newcome  was  born,  and,  as  the  letter  of 
Madame  de  Florae  furnishes  us  with  details  as  to  the  month  and 
day,  we  cannot  do  better  than,  in  imitation  of  her,  make  ourselves 
a  little  fete  on  the  anniversary  of  November  15th,  1780. 

One  more  thing,  perchance,  some  inquirer  might  demand.  He 
would  fain  know  the  date  of  the  Colonel's  death.    That,  alas, 
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owing  to  the  paucity  of  records,  is  very  uncertain.  Probably  it 
took  place  in  1846  or  1847,  but  as  the  determination  of  this  event 
rests  on  a  knowledge  of  the  age  of  Rosey  Mackenzie,  and 
as  a  knowledge  of  the  age  of  Rosey  Mackenzie  rests  on  a  know- 
ledge of  the  age  of  that  formidable  mother  of  hers,  who  looked 
younger  than  she  was,  even  such  a  vague  calculation  must  be 
accepted  with  caution.  It  is  a  pity,  we  feel,  but  in  the  best 
of  chronicles  there  are  unaccountable  blanks,  and  the  absence 
of  a  date,  precious  indeed  though  its  knowledge  might  be,  cannot 
affect  our  belief  in  that  scene  which  the  cunning  hand  of  the 
historian  has  depicted  with  so  marvellous  a  skill.  We  see  it 
before  us  in  its  every  feature  and  detail :  the  quiet  room  off  the 
cloister;  the  friends  in  the  outer  room  waiting  ;  the  little  Carthusian 
flushed  from  the  cricket-match ;  the  two  women  figures,  one  so 
stately  in  her  young  beauty,  the  other  in  the  equal  beauty  of  age, 
with  another  future  about  to  dawn. 

"  At  the  usual  evening  hour  the  chapel  bell  began  to  toll,  and 
Thomas  Newcome's  hands  outside  the  bed  feebly  beat  time,  and 
just  as  the  last  bell  struck  a  peculiar,  sweet  smile  shone  over  his 
face,  and  he  lifted  up  his  head  a  little  and  quickly  said, '  Adsum  ! ' 
and  fell  back.  It  was  the  word  we  used  at  school  when  names 
were  called ;  and  lo,  he,  whose  heart  was  as  that  of  a  little  child, 
had  answered  to  his  name,  and  stood  in  the  presence  of  his 
Master."  e.  c.  k.  gonner. 
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By  EDITH  SICHEL. 
PREFACE. 

Two  hundred  and  odd  years  ago  it  was  a  literary  fashion  to 
produce  written  portraits  of  current  types.  The  passion  for 
analysis,  supposably  sown  by  George  Eliot  and  grown  by  Henry 
James,  was  distinctly  forestalled  by  Earle,  Overbury,  and  many 
others ;  they  have  left  us  racy  sketches  of  the  folk  amongst 
whom  they  moved;  and  Addison  and  Steele  carried  on  their 
task.  Those  were  the  days  when  Leisure  reigned  queen,  when 
an  Idler,  who  understood  the  business  of  doing  nothing  charm- 
ingly, could  become  a  respected  artiste,  and  Ramblership  and 
Spectatorship  were  honourable  professions.  Those  days,  alas  I 
are  fled ;  but  every  century  brings  forth  its  own  plants ;  Earle's 
Man  of  Books,  Overbury 's  Happy  Milkmaid,  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  and  Belinda  may  be  no  more,  yet  our  nineteenth 
century  has  new  faces  to  show,  more  in  number  perhaps  than 
ever  before.  But  if  they  are  more  numerous,  they  are  also  more 
fleeting,  for  we  live  apace,  and  the  pages  of  a  periodical  seem 
therefore  the  most  fitting  place  for  the  jottings  suggested  by  the 
streets  and  drawing-rooms  of  1889. 

I. 

THE  SYMPATHIZER. 

Nowadays,  Daniel  Deronda  has  taken  the  place  of  Little  Jack 
Horner,  Comte  has  driven  out  Mangnall's  Questions,  and  Sym- 
pathy has  become  a  Profession.  It  is,  moreover,  a  Profession 
peculiarly  suited  to  Ladies  of  Culture.  None  know  this  better 
than  Mrs.  Under-Standall,  the  most  qualified  Sympathizer  in 
Kensington.    She  is  about  forty-five,  and  she  has  gone  through 
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everything.  By  everything  we  do  not  mean  anything  so  gross 
as  to  be  tangible,  but  every  description  of  inward  agony — every 
Phase,  as  she  would  herself  call  it — from  Doubt  at  eighteen,  to 
Spirit-hunger  in  maturer  years,  when  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love,  each 
of  which  has  become  a  great  pain  to  her,  culminate  in  that  vague 
desire  for  something  too  large  to  be  defined  or  known,  from 
which  she  will  apparently  suffer  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  In 
short  she  has  Suffered  and  is  Strong,  and  she  is  conscious  of  the 
fact  and  of  the  privileges  which  accrue  to  it.  The  first  of  these 
is  to  understand  everybody  else  in  silence  and  without  any 
suggestion  from  them.  She  accordingly  makes  it  her  business 
to  found  a  Salon  of  Sufferers — the  young  and  seething — the  old 
and  regretful — and  the  whiney  of  all  ages.  She  has  grasped 
both  sexes  and  all  classes,  but  young  men  are  her  speciality. 
They  drop  in  to  confidential  tea,  from  which  they  emerge 
strengthened  but  morbid,  having  received  an  hour  or  two  of 
thorough  understanding  from  her  on  their  own  particular  topic. 
She  gives  perpetual  little  dinners  for  mental  sufferers  at  which 
a  Sturm  und  Drang  young  man  with  a  pale  cheek  and  curling 
non-conforming  lip,  takes  in  an  apparently  gay  young  lady 
in  sky-blue,  who  is  nevertheless  in  an  inward  agony  as  to 
whether  Catholicism  or  Neo-Buddhism  would  be  the  best  creed 
for  her. 

It  is  curious  to  watch  the  effects  of  Homoeopathy  at  Mrs. 
Under-Standall's  table,  and  to  find  how  pleasant  her  little  dinners 
manage  to  be,  in  spite  of  wholesale  mental  suffering.  Sometimes 
mere  stolid  persons  slip  in  by  mistake,  but  she  insists  upon 
understanding  them  all  the  same,  and  just  as  they  are  conveying 
a  tender  piece  of  bird  to  their  lips,  intent  upon  nothing  but  the 
innocent  pleasures  of  the  palate,  they  find  her  brimming  brown 
eye  fixed  upon  them  with  searching  depth,  as  who  should  say  : 
11 1  know  what  you  are  going  through ;  I  am  with  you  ;  courage, 
brother,  do  not  stumble  !  " — which  is  a  little  nonplussing  to  one 
not  on  the  look-out  for  support.  After  dinner  she  treats  every 
patient  with  separate  care,  asking  after  the  domestic  and  in- 
tellectual circumstances  of  their  lives  with  a  minute  memory  of 
every  detail  which  bespeaks  real  kindness  of  heart  and  generosity 
of  mind.  As  her  guests  depart,  she  stands  near  the  door,  giving 
to  each  a  long  pressure  of  the  hand,  with  several  words  suited  to 
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the  special  occasion,  and  yet  not  to  be  read  through  by  every 
chance  listener. 

She  is  a  mistress  of  the  art  of  insinuation,  and  her  every  phrase 
is  redolent  of  meaning,  so  that  when  she  says :  "  Good-bye, 
Charles — "  (she  calls  all  young  men  by  their  Christian  names), 
"I  trust  your  voyage  round  the  Cape  will  do  you  real  good," — we 
know  that  there  is  more  at  work  than  Charles's  lung,  and  that  she 
alone  knows  the  nature  of  that  "  more  ;  "  or  when  she  murmurs : 
"  Then,  Tristram,  you  will  come  on  Sunday  week,  won't  you  ? 
Kemember  I  shall  be  alone  then,"  we  at  once  grasp  that  Tristram's 
mind  is  distorted  by  the  Throes  of  Love  or  Literature  and  that  it 
is  in  need  of  weekly,  or  at  least  fortnightly,  Sympathy. 

She  is  certainly  not  only  a  favourite  with  young  men,  but 
with  most  men  of  Ideas,  partly  because  it  has  been  part  of  her 
scheme  to  triumph  over  Phases  by  absorption  of  Self  in  Public 
Questions  (about  which  she  can  really  talk  cleverly),  and  partly 
because  it  is  the  effort  of  her  existence  and  the  epitome  of  her 
religion,  to  be  all  things  to  all  men.  Thus  she  is  Art  to  the 
Artist,  Glee  to  the  Young  Girl,  Creed  to  the  Curate,  Sea  to  the 
Sailor,  Household  Linen  and  Whooping  Cough  to  the  Matron,  and 
Philosophy  to  the' budding  Don.  The  one  thing  she  has  never 
managed  is  Sport,  and  she  does  not  know  a  Eegent  Street  cab- 
horse  from  the  Winner  of  the  Derby,  though  theoretically  she 
understands  the  pleasures  of  the  Turf.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
pleasure,  however  small,  that  she  cannot  understand,  but  she 
deals  more  perhaps  in  Joy -Throes  than  in  the  comfortable  giggles 
of  life.  This  facile  sympathy  has  great  charm  for  all  such — and 
they  are  many — as  are  bent  upon  talking  of  themselves.  It  also 
has  its  drawbacks,  for  it  brings  Tolerance,  our  modern  show- 
virtue,  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  poor  lady  does  not  know  what 
her  own  code  or  creed  can  be.  She  understands  everything  and 
everybody  from  their  own  point  of  view,  knows  that  all  sincere 
beliefs  or  disbeliefs  are  equally  worthy,  that  every  fault,  mental 
crank,  or  crime,  is  the  result  of  Heredity,  and  is  consequently  left 
stranded  in  middle-age,  without  a  single  preference  to  bless 
herself  with.  This  distinctly  reduces  mental  life  to  a  dead  level, 
and  Mrs.  TJnder-Standall  would  find  it  rather  flat,  if  she  had 
the  time  to  sit  down  and  think  about  it.  Fortunately,  or 
unfortunately,  that  is  what  she  never  has,  for  another  of  her 
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peculiarities  is  that  she  is  always  out,  except  on  every  third 
Tuesday  in  every  second  month,  when  she  is  formally  "at 
home."  On  other  days,  you  may  call  at  ten,  return  at  one,  come 
back  at  four,  and  finally  try  six,  but  Mrs.  Under-Standall  is  never 
in.  She  goes  out  to  enlarge  her  sympathies  and  understand  life, 
and  ends  the  day  by  society  at  home  or  abroad.  She  does  not  go 
in  much  for  Family  Ties,  except  as  Renunciations,  and  therefore 
matter  for  Sympathy  and  Strength,  or  as  absorbing  Passions, 
which  are  productive  of  pain ;  but  the  ordinary  buzz  of  home-life 
does  not  reach  her  ear,  and  anything  so  simple  as  children  is 
not  in  her  line.  Of  the  one  private  Tie  which  she  does  enjoy, 
namely,  the  Matrimonial  Bond,  we  have  not  hitherto  spoken, 
because  her  husband  is  apparently  such  an  insignificant  feature 
in  her  outward  life.  The  truth  is  that  she  is  so  honestly  fond 
of  Sorrow,  that  she  cannot  move  without  it,  and  she  can  still  less 
help  implying  an  ordeal  somewhere,  and  suggesting  a  scorching 
Romance.  But  in  point  of  fact,  she  is  devoted  to  Mr.  Under- 
Standall,  a  fat,  pink,  easy-going  Brewer,  with  a  laugh  for  every- 
body, who  adores  her  Mind  and  always  lets  her  go  her  own  way, 
and  when  she  has  time  to  be  with  him,  they  lead  a  pleasant  life 
of  domestic  affection.  She  is  decidedly  having  her  fling  in 
middle  a^e  ;  Youth  was  not  her  time,  for  she  was  neither  suited 
to  the  frolic  supposed  indispensable  to  early  years,  nor  important 
enough  for  the  conversational  position  which  she  coveted  in 
society.  She  has  now  gained  it,  and  satisfied  her  woman's  love 
of  power,  but  it  is  fair  to  add  that  she  has  indulged  in  a  more 
generous  vent  than  the  acid  rivalries  and  niofcrlinoj  vanities  of  so 
many  other  ladies.  It  is,  moreover,  safe  to  prophesy  that  she 
will  reach  an  overstrained  old  age,  terribly  devoid  of  leisure,  and 
that  wherever  she  may  pitch  her  tent  and  bric-a-brac,  her 
drawing-room  will  be  equally  crowded  by  the  rising  generation. 

It  is  in  that  generation  (which  perpetually  imagines  it  is 
siiHering  cruelly,  but  really  comes  forth  into  the  healthy  field 
of  general  society  to  try  its  wings  and  find  its  voice)  that  she 
will  never  fail  to  find  that  ample  sccpe  for  the  professional 
energies  of  a  Sympathizer,  which  it  has  always  provided,  from 
the  day  when  Job  sat  in  ashes  to  the  moment  when  young 
Werther  shot  himself,  in  a  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons. 
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II. 

THE  AKTIZAN. 

Mr.  Pkatt  is  a  bricklayer,  when  he  can  get  any  bricks  to  lay; 
but  even  that  trade  seems  out  of  repute  nowadays,  and  he  has 
to  resort  to  odd  jobs.  He  lives  in  a  block  of  model  lodging- 
houses  off  the  Whitechapel  Road,  in  a  locality  known  as  "The 
Yard,"  which  is  tenanted  by  women  half-dressed  in  mud- 
coloured  rags  and  arsenic  feathers,  and  lounging  men  with 
bloated  cheeks  and  battered  hats  worn  askew.  For  all  such 
Mr.  Pratt  has  the  most  uncompromising  contempt;  he  keeps 
himself  to  himself;  he  has  laid  bricks  ever  since  he  was  fourteen, 
and  he  doesn't  see  why  other  chaps  shouldn't  do  the  same ; — in 
short,  he  is  too  real  to  be  tolerant.  "  I  don't  hold  so  much  with 
Church-goin',  though  it's  a  good  thing  enough  in  its  way  for 
Ritchewalists  and  them  as  'as  nothink  better  to  do,  and  excellent 
for  the  Females,"  Mr.  Pratt  is  wont  to  remark,  taking  his  short 
pipe  from  his  lips ;  "  but  if,  as  I'm  inclined  to  believe,  there's  a 
grain  o'  common-sense  in  Providents,  why  then  them  is  most 
reelidgious  as  keeps  theirself  proud  and  honest  and  sober.  I  say 
nothink  of  Intelligents"  concludes  Mr.  Pratt,  with  gracious  con- 
descension, knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  and  resting  his 
elbow  on  the  deal  table  at  his  side,  "  for  that  is,  so  to  speak, 
a  Hextra  which,  I  take  it,  is  only  endowered  and  relegated  to 
the  Few." 

By  the  use  of  choice  and  polysyllabic  words  and  a  certain 
significance  of  tone  and  gesture,  he  fully  conveys  to  his  hearers 
the  fact  that,  amongst  those  few,  John  Pratt  of  The  Yard, 
Bricklayer  and  Abstainer,  ranks  foremost.  In  fact,  there  is 
nothing  towards  which  Mr.  Pratt  is  so  tender  as  his  Intelligents ; 
it  certainly  takes  the  pas  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  he  always 
talks  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  thing  quite  apart  from  himself,  like  his 
coat  or  his  hat.  u  It's  my  Intelligents  as  does  it,"  is  his  constant 
reply,  when  praised  for  work,  honesty,  and  sobriety.  In  truth,  it 
has  done  much  for  him,  and,  together  with  a  strong  will,  has 
kept  him  high  and  dry  amidst  the  surrounding  billows  of  seeth- 
ing brutality  and  surging  vice.  It  has  also  given  him  a  passion 
for  the  Personal  Pronoun  "I,"  and  an  unlimited  belief  in  its 
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power.  The  Alpha  of  Mr.  Pratt's  creed  certainly  is,  u  I  believe 
in  Myself."  He  has  a  profound  distrust  of  the  opinions  of  others 
(specially  of  those  of  his  equals),  and,  above  all,  an  unmitigated 
contempt  for  the  Socialists  and  the  Females, — to  the  latter  he 
allows  no  opinions  of  any  sort  at  all,  let  alone  any  pretensions  to 
reading.  His  eldest  daughter  has  inherited  his  taste  for  books ; 
but  he  turns  up  his  nose  at  this.  "Let  'em  stick  to  their 
'novelettes/  that's  about  their  levil,"  he  exclaims  with  infinite 
disdain,  and  resumes  his  own  volume  of  Green's  "  History  of  the 
English  People"  with  all  the  relish  of  monopoly.  As  for  the 
Socialists,  he  does  not  esteem  them  much  more  highly  than  the 
women.  In  his  opinion  Socialism  is  infra  dig.,  and  a  matter  of 
social  standing  rather  than  of  creed ;  the  term  "  Socialist "  seems 
to  him  one  and  the  same  with  the  term  "  Cad,"  and  he  would  as 
soon  think  of  joining  the  ranks  in  Trafalgar  Square  as  of  begging 
in  the  street  or  going  to  the  Workhouse.  "Nice  Socialists  they 
are,"  he  is  wont  to  remark,  "  a-rushin'  out  to  see  the  Prince  o' 
Wales  when  he  cum  down  to  open  the  'Ospital.  Call  theirselves 
Socialists  indeed  !  "  In  politics,  about  which  he  feels  keenly,  Mr. 
Pratt  is  a  Liberal  Unionist.  He  votes  regularly,  and  has  entire 
confidence  in  his  own  judgment  in  this  respect,  as  in  all  others. 
Argument  is  his  passion,  or  rather,  argumentative  monologue,  for 
defeat  he  cannot  brook,  and  to  be  convinced  that  he  is  in  the 
wrong  is  to  him  impossible,  much  more  so  the  confession  of  such 
a  conviction ;  he  considers  the  last  word  as  his  monopoly,  and  in 
spite  of  much  talk  about  public  Freedom,  has  no  scruple  in  playing 
the  private  tyrant  (though  in  this  inconsistency  his  betters  have  not 
left  him  uncompanioned).  However,  his  power  of  discussion  has 
gained  him  a  great  reputation  in  the  neighbourhood ;  he  is  known 
as  "  The  Argufier  "  in  The  Yard,  and  listened  to  with  respect. 
In  the  bosom  of  his  family  this  feeling  is  increased  to  breathless 
adoration,  and  his  wife,  seven  daughters,  and  baby  hang  upon 
his  lips  in  awestruck  silence.  Though  he  contemns  their  intel- 
lects he  is  fond  of  their  hearts ;  he  depends  upon  their  admiration, 
and  considers  family  affection  a  necessary  attribute  of  respecta- 
bility. Their  honour  and  self-respect  are  dear  to  him,  and  he 
feels  convinced  that  his  own  sobriety  and  regularity  demand,  in 
sheer  justice,  a  return  of  domestic  comfort  and  slavish  devo- 
tion.   Like  all  people  who  live  isolated  above  the  level  of  their 
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surroundings,  he  is  a  confirmed  prig ;  but  it  is  perhaps  in  great 
measure  to  his  priggishness  that  he  owes  his  self-respect  and  his 
morality.  He  drinks  in  his  newspaper  daily,  and  reads  much, 
above  all,  History,  which  is  his  mania.  He  dislikes  poetry  and 
anything  he  cannot  understand ;  adores  facts,  and  is  entirely 
devoid  of  imagination.  His  evenings  are  spent  at  home  amongst 
his  books,  except  when  he  attends  public  meetings,  or  those  of 
his  Trade  Union,  his  Clubs  and  Societies,  to  any  number  of  which 
he  belongs.  His  favourite  is  the  Debating  Society,  where  he 
speaks  slowly,  clearly,  with  long  words  and  at  great  length,  on 
all  questions,  political  and  moral;  but  he  also  joins  the  Band 
of  Hope,  the  Foresters,  the  Clothing  Club  and  many  others,  to 
each  of  which  he  tries  to  give  his  money  as  regularly  as  he  pays 
three-quarters  of  his  earnings  to  his  wife  every  Saturday  night. 
About  his  Insurance  Money  and  Burial  Club  Subscription  he 
is  specially  particular,  "for,"  says  he,  "it's  due  to  Self  and 
Family.  As  I've  lived,  so  I'll  die.  I've  lived  pretty  'andsome ; 
I'll  die  pretty  'andsome;  and  'avin'  been  sober,  reg'lar  and 
respected  all  my  days,  I  a'n't  a  goin'  to  spile  all  by  my  death ; 
I'll  enjoy  a  tidy  Burial,  and,  wot's  more,  I'll  pay  for  that  Burial 
myself." 

III. 

THE  MAN  OF  HUMOUR. 

There  is  nobody  in  the  world  so  humorous  as  Suicidus 
Penkins,  the  man  who  writes  those  broad,  bracing  skits  in 
St.  Chrysostom's  Aftermath.  What!  not  know  St.  Chrysostom's 
Aftermath,  the  new  threepenny  periodical  on  rough  paper,  which 
is  to  take  the  place  of  the  Fortnightly,  and  represent  all  classes  ? 
Why,  it  has  already  advertised  a  score  of  firstrate  names,  and 
two  numbers  have  been  published  ;  of  course,  in  such  early  days, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  object  that  both  these  have  only  consisted 
in  a  cover  designed  with  storks  and  beggar-maidens  (beautifully 
dressed  in  scrolls),  copious  advertisements,  and  Penkins'  delight- 
fully healthy  articles.  Surely  you  have  heard  his  name  !  He  is 
the  cousin  of  K.  H.  Penkins  the  essayist,  and  nephew  of  Thomas 
Quilly  the  scientific  man.  Besides,  in  his  first  youth,  at  Oxford, 
Suicidus  published  his  autobiography,  which  made  rather  a  fuss 
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at  the  University — for  the  moment.  It  was  called  "  The  Story 
of  a  Failure,"  by  Sutton  Pew  (Reserve  forbade  more  than  his 
initials),  and  it  had  for  its  motto,  "The  great  man  with  the 
large  aim  to  pursue  dies  ere  he  knows  it."  Everybody  said  it 
was  "very  Strong."  Strong  is  an  adjective  much  applied  to  poor 
Penkins,  who  is  anything  but  strong  in  the  flesh ;  he  stands  five 
feet  four  in  his  boots,  and  has  a  flabby,  starved  appearance, 
together  with  dank  masses  of  black  hair,  which  he  has  a  habit 
of  tossing  feverishly  from  a  narrow  strip  of  forehead.  But 
"  Strong "  is  an  adjective  now  used  indiscriminately  for  such 
books  as  produce  a  vague  and  slightly  disagreeable  impression, 
and  even  Penkins'  youthful  votaries  can  hardly  deny  that  some 
of  his  failures  read  rather  objectionably.  In  this  book  he  is 
convinced  of  three  leading  facts :  1,  that  there  is  nothing  of 
which  he  is  so  proud  as  Failure,  and  that  none  have  triumphed 
over  it  so  grandly  as  himself ;  2,  that  there  is  nothing  of  such 
general  interest,  instruction,  and  application  as  the  minute 
dissection  of  his  every  thought,  feeling,  and  Reaction ;  3,  that 
he  has  now  arrived  at  his  final  condition  and  will  never  change. 
The  book  tells  how  Sutton  Pew,  when  an  atheist,  was  one  day 
in  Rouen  Cathedral  and  there  saw  a  nun  counting  her  beads  ; 
this  so  seized  his  aesthetic  side  (he  always  divided  himself  into 
sides)  that  he  nearly  became  a  Catholic ;  he  then  tried  Unitari- 
anism,  and  finally  invented  a  little  religion  for  himself.  (In 
fact,  poor  Penkins  is  a  regular  manufacturer  of  religions  on  the 
sweating- system — he  makes  them  cheap  and  shaky.)  It  also 
recounts  how  he  went  through  Four  Periods  of  Love — first  for 
his  mother,  then  for  his  sister,  and  subsequently  for  two  ladies, 
one  beautiful  and  one  good — both  of  which  affections  failed 
nobly ;  it  concludes  with  a  great  deal  more  information  given 
very  seriously,  but  of  so  passing  a  nature  that  it  would  be  almost 
unfair  to  the  quondam  Pew  to  recall  it.  After  this  very  sad  and 
metaphysical  publication,  at  the  time  of  which  Penkins'  frothiest 
gossip  was  of  Creed  and  Expediency,  it  was  the  more  surprising 
when  he  suddenly  burst  out  into  a  vein  of  the  richest  Humour. 
Ho  will  not  now  brook  the  mention  of  "  Ideas  "  without  a  roar 
of  healthy  laughter,  and  he  always  insists  upon  seeing  the  funny 
side  of  everything,  even  when  there  is  not  much  that  is  funny, 
to  be  seen  by  an  average  observer.    Whereas,  formerly,  he  had 
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been  a  peculiarly  indoors  person  of  brooding,  sedentary  habits, 
he  has  now  exclusively  devoted  himself  to  the  open  air,  tries 
to  shoot,  longs  to  hunt,  and  talks  a  great  deal  about  sport  in 
loud,  bracing  tones.  He  no  longer  folds  his  arms  savagely  and 
gazes  at  the  ceiling  during  the  Apostles'  Creed  (the  fact  of  his 
father  being  a  country  rector  obliges  his  attendance  at  church 
when  at  home),  but  proclaims  all  the  responses  in  a  rough-and- 
ready  manner  which  is  almost  nautical.  Against  sestheticism, 
fanaticism — and,  above  all,  against  morbidness — he  rails  without 
ceasing,  nor  has  he  the  faintest  sympathy  for  their  victims  ; 
indeed,  it  is  only  in  this  huge  zeal  of  the  convert  Paul  that 
we  can  recognize  broad  traces  of  the  pervert  Saul,  for  he  prates 
so  persecutingly  of  such  topics  that  one  cannot  but  suspect  that 
he  is  uncomfortable,  unsafe,  and  hanging  over  an  abyss. 

His  former  reading  fluttered  from  Plato  to  George  Eliot,  and 
again  from  George  Eliot  to  Schopenhauer;  now,  he  has  a  pas- 
sion for  Zola,  and  professes  enthusiasm  for  Boswell's  Johnson, 
which  he  loves  to  quote  in  conversation.  None,  least  of  all  he 
himself,  knows  what  he  will  eventually  become  ;  at  present  he 
is  an  incessant  and  often-rejected  contributor  to  every  magazine 
under  the  sun,  and  as  he  insists  upon  finding  a  joke  in  every- 
thing, he  cannot  help  being  a  trifle  dull.  But  when  Suicidus 
discovers  that  Common  Sense  must  rule  Sense  of  Humour,  as  it 
rules  all  other  senses,  there  is  every  chance  of  his  becoming  a 
tidy  member  of  society. 

IV. 

THE  FACTORY  GIRL. 

Her  name  is  Kate  O'Connor.  She  is  sixteen,  but  she  looks 
twenty.  She  is  stout  and  of  thick  build,  but  she  is  almost 
covered  by  an  enormous  white  apron  of  unbleached  calico,  below 
which  hang  forlornly  the  rags  of  a  bright  purple  merino  patched 
with  brown.  She  wears  a  drab  shawl  pinned  across  her  chest 
by  a  huge  brass  brooch  in  the  shape  of  an  anchor,  which  was 
presented  to  her  by  her  last  sweetheart,  a  sailor  from  the  Docks, 
who  has  also  tattooed  a  blue  heart  upon  her  arm ;  it  is  visible 
above  her  sleeve,  which  is  turned  up  for  work.  It  is  true  that 
her  left  shoulder  has  grown  out  terribly,  but  that  is  only  because 
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she  is  obliged  to  stoop  so  much  in  the  factory  over  her  sweet- 
making,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  go  on 
growing  worse,  as  she  cannot  leave  off  her  trade.  She  wears  a 
long,  oily,  brown  fringe  (completely  covering  her  forehead  and 
reaching  down  to  her  nose),  and,  at  the  back  of  her  head,  a 
monstrous  black  velvet  hat,  frayed  at  the  edges,  and  trimmed 
with  a  draggled  arsenic  feather  and  gilt  beetles  with  pink  glass 
eyes.  From  beneath  her  fringe  peer  forth  two  large  grey  eyes, 
usually  heavy  and  dulled  by  grinding  routine,  but  ready  to 
twinkle,  all  alive  for  fun,  on  the  slightest  provocation.  Strong 
even  teeth,  full  lips,  square,  short  hands,  and  arms  akimbo, 
complete  the  outer  woman.  "  Bless  yer,  mi  pet,"  her  effusive 
Mama  is  wont  to  exclaim  to  the  casual  observer,  "  it's  huge  she 
is  of  her  age,  a'n't  she  ?  and  a  strong  gal  as  you'd  take  Katie  for; 
but  she  a'n't,  by  a  long  way,  mi  darlint ;  it's  that  sugar  as  does 
it ;  it  a'n't  over  fustrate,  and  the  bits  of  it  gets  into  their  lungs 
quite  orful ;  Katie's  own  mother  (I'm  only  her  stepmother,  but 
acts  as  if  her  own),  she  died  of  the  Consumptives,  and  I'm  always 
expectin'  Katie  to  go  off  into  a  decline ;  it's  the  big  as  allays 
goes  fust,"  she  concludes  cheerfully.  Perhaps  she  is  right,  and 
you  would  not  think  Kate  weak  unless  you  looked  very  close  at 
her  face ;  then  you  would  see  that  her  cheeks  were  grey- white, 
and  that  there  were  deep  black  marks  round  her  eyes.  But  how 
can  that  be  helped  if  pink  and  green  and  yellow  sweets  must  be 
had  at  a  penny  the  ounce  ?  Katie  does  not  see  how ;  it  is  all  in 
the  day's  work.  Oh  yes  !  she  has  plenty  of  nourishment ;  bread 
and  tea  in  the  morning,  and  the  same  at  supper,  and  when  father's 
in  work  and  don't  want  no  tin,  a  snack  of  something  nice,  fried 
shad  or  sausage,  in  the  dinner-hour.  "  No,  usual  she  don't  want 
no  dinner ;  she  don't  'ave  much  reg'lar  appytite,  so  at  other  times 
she  often  goes  without  any  think  or  takes  a  piece  of  bread-and- 
drippin'."  How  long  does  she  work  ?  "  Oh,  ten  hours  as  a  rule, 
and  over  hours  if  she  wants  a  extra  copper  or  so.  One  bob  a  day 
is  regulation  pay."  In  the  winter  she  was  in  the  "  'Ospital "  with 
her  heart,  but  that  was  because  she  danced  too  much  on  Boxing 
Day.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  because  she  lives 
amidst  misery,  disease,  starvation,  and  unceasing  toil,  she  leads 
a  gloomy  or  envious  existence.  Not  she !  She  take  pleasure  in 
the  smallest,  commonest  things,  such  as  would  be  plagues  or 
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nothings  to  more  refined  folk.  A  barrel-organ  in  the  street 
upsets  her  completely  with  delight,  and  sets  her  off  waltzing 
at  once  on  the  pavement  easily  and  gracefully,  by  herself  or 
with  her  companion ;  a  bright  flower  for  her  button-hole  en- 
trances her,  and  the  slightest  joke  produces  incessant  fits  of  the 
giggles.  In  fact,  if  there  is  one  thing  she  loves  it  is  fun,  and  as 
she  can't  often  get  it  nicely,  she  takes  it  as  she  finds  it,  often 
hideously ;  have  it  she  must  at  any  price,  and  her  laugh  rings 
true,  even  though  it  is  loud  and  coarse.  Her  boundless  spirits 
uphold  her  and  her  family  (with  whom  she  is  always  quarrelling) 
through  countless  crises  of  debt,  distress,  brokers  in  the  house, 
and  consequent  secret  "  flittings  ;"  and  if  they  sometimes  lead  her 
into  mischief,  they  also  prevent  her  from  despair ;  still  less  does 
she  suffer  from  the  morbid  whims  and  broodings  of  her  more 
educated  contemporaries. 

She  has  a  new  sweetheart  every  month,  and  they  walk  arm- 
in-arm  down  the  Mile  End  Road,  which  is  the  fashionable 
promenade,  every  Sunday,  when  she  appears  in  an  ultra-modish 
costume,  with  a  dress-improver  like  an  exaggerated  promontory, 
a  magenta  velveteen  dress,  bought  second-,  or  third-,  hand  ;  and 
any  amount  of  lockets,  chains,  ear-rings  and  gewgaws  hanging 
about  her  person.  At  the  end  of  the  month  she  breaks  off  with 
her  Edwin,  who  is  usually  connected  with  the  Ocean,  and  chooses 
another  ;  each,  in  turn,  presents  her  with  the  expected  gifts — the 
brooch  and  ear-rings,  which  are  de  rigueur,  and  the  glass  case 
from  Brazil,  with  "For  my  darling"  and  a  heart  underneath, 
wrought  in  many-coloured  shells.  Her  sabbath  apparel,  together 
with  the  heavy  bad  scent  set  apart  by  her  for  that  day,  absorb 
three-quarters  of  her  money,  which  she  likes  to  spend  on  sweet- 
meats and  finery ;  and  the  fraction  of  her  earnings  exacted 
by  her  parents,  though  willingly  given  in  times  of  distress  or 
on  occasions  of  her  own  choosing,  is  grumbled  at  when  demanded 
in  more  prosperous  days.  However,  she  likes  being  generous, 
and  "  standing  treats  "  or  making  presents,  and  she  is  proud  of 
making  free  of  her  money.  Whatever  she  has,  she  spends  at 
once,  and  her  passion  for  bright  things  makes  her  an  ardent 
devotee  of  shops  and  booths. 

Every  year  in  June  she  goes  hopping,  and  comes  back  looking, 
if  possible,  rowdier  than  ever,  but  also  bronzed  and  stronger; 
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however,  the  factory  soon  marks  her  as  its  own  again.  She 
decidedly  prefers  town,  and  is  wont  to  remark  that  "  The 
country's  all  very  well  in  company,  but  take  it  all  in  all  it's  a 
deadly- cum-lively  place."  She  feels  the  same  about  service, 
and  having  once  been  sent  to  a  situation  by  philanthropic 
ladies,  ran  away  on  the  third  day,  and  walked  all  the  way  from 
Richmond  to  Wapping,  because  she  "  could  not  live  without  the 
stalls  in  the  streets  and  the  blokes  wot  sell  there,"  and  didn't 
"  nowise  like  settling ;  and  besides  she  wanted  her  evenings  she 
did,  and  wasn't  a-goin'  to  be  lorded  over  by  no  mistresses,  not 
she,"  with  a  toss  of  her  head.  Her  affections  are  strong  and 
huffy,  but  to  anyone  who  has  shown  her  kindness,  she  gives  a 
faithful,  if  quarrelsome,  devotion  so  long  as  she  is  not  preached 
at.  She  is  a  Roman  Catholic  by  creed,  and  always  has  been,  as 
she  triumphantly  remarks,  but  Freedom  is  Kate  O'Connor's 
Religion  and  will  be  to  the  end  of  the  Chapter. 

EDITH  SICHEL. 


BALLADE  OF  PEKSEPHONE. 

76  8e  irav  kolKov      ce  Karappet. 
By  STEPHEN  TEMPLE. 

Because  thou  once  didst  gather  flowers 

In  days  far  off  on  Enna's  plain, 
Red  roses  in  Sicilian  bowers, 

Blue  cornflowers  in  the  golden  grain ; 

Now  where  Death's  sombre  shadows  stain 
The  light  of  day,  Persephone, 

Of  earthly  blooms  thou  still  art  fain  : 
All  that  is  fair  flows  down  to  thee. 

Because  in  happy  bygone  hours 

Thou  once  didst  listen  to  the  strain 
Of  birds  made  glad  by  April  showers, 

And  hear  the  nightingales  complain ; 

Now  yearning  for  their  voice  again 
In  places  where  no  singers  be, 

Thou  callest  our  songbirds  to  thy  fane  : 
All  that  is  fair  flows  down  to  thee. 

Because  where  mighty  Etna  towers 

Love  whispered  thee,  and  not  in  vain, 
Ere  the  stern  god's  resistless  powers 

Reft  thee  to  share  his  gloomy  reign  ; 

Still  seeking  solace  for  thy  pain 
Thou  summonest  unceasingly 

Maiden  and  youth  to  join  thy  train  : 
All  that  is  fair  flows  down  to  thee. 

Envoi. 

Queen  of  Death's  measureless  inane, 

As  rivers  hasten  to  the  sea 
Our  loved  ones  seek  thy  dim  domain  : 

All  that  is  fair  flows  down  to  thee. 

STEPHEN  TEMPLE. 


WHAT  THE  PIT  SAYS. 


By  J.  M.  BARRIE. 

V. 

THE  COMEDY  AND  THE  HAYMARKET. 

The  theatres  which  only  open  two  or  three  times  a  year,  to  gape 
at  the  world  in  which  they  are  mausoleums,  are  said  to  fail 
because  of  their  bad  situation.  The  Comedy,  the  "  Ally  Sloper  " 
among  London  theatres  (and  a  success  accordingly),  is  well 
situated,  for  it  is  near  other  theatres  into  which  one  can  escape 
from  it.  The  other  evening  I  went  to  see  Merry  Margate, 
determined  this  time  to  sit  out  a  complete  Comedy  performance, 
though  I  should  have  to  do  it  with  clenched  teeth.  To  come  to 
such  a  resolution  beforehand,  however,  was  like  making  up  one's 
mind  to  give  up  something,  but  not  to  begin  just  yet.  Soon 
after  ten  o'clock  I  remembered  that  the  doors  of  the  Comedy  were 
not  cruelly  barred  on  the  outside,  and  that  Mr.  Tree's  superb 
Gringoire  was  to  be  seen  round  the  corner.  To  me  Mr.  Hawtrey's 
house  is  generally  a  tributary  of  Mr.  Tree's,  into  which  I  flow. 

The  critics  have  poured  upon  Merry  Margate  all  the  con- 
tempt it  deserves ;  but  I  am  not  so  sure  as  they  that  it  will  fail 
commercially.  I  speak  as  one  who  has  hearkened  to  the  pit. 
The  pit  on  the  first  night  was  probably  loud  in  its  disgust ;  but  a 
first-night  pit  is  mostly  composed  of  terribly  earnest  persons  who 
are  critics  by  nature,  and  is  therefore  not  representative.  The 
ordinary  pit  audience  at  the  Comedy  has  not  even  a  speaking 
acquaintance  with  the  pit  audiences  of  the  more  ambitious 
theatres,  being  mostly  composed,  I  should  sa,y,  of  shopboys  of 
all  ages  with  their  female  relations  and  sweethearts.  Their 
mental  culture  is  not  higher  than  that  of  the  "gods."  So  much 
being  premised,  we  have  to  admit  that,  though  Merry  Margate 
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is  much  worse  than  Mr.  Grundy  could  have  been  expected  to 
dictate  in  a  day  to  an  amanuensis,  the  pit  guffawed  hilariously. 
On  the  underground,  whether  you  travel  first  class  or  third,  you 
see  other  travellers  chuckling  over  "  comic  "  papers  that  are  fear- 
ful mixtures  of  vanity  and  vulgarity.  If  you  have  dined  well  or 
are  naturally  of  a  serene  temper,  you  derive  a  gratification  from 
seeing  them  so  easily  pleased.  If  you  are  only  a  cynic  it  satisfies 
you  to  feel  that  there  are  greater  nincompoops  in  the  world  than 
yourself.  If  you  are  foolishly  hot-headed  you  would  like  to 
dance  on  them.  One  is  similarly  impressed  who  spends  an  hour 
in  the  Comedy  pit,  not  listening  to  the  sorry  entertainment  there 
provided,  but  realizing  that  there  is  a  vast  populace  who  want 
nothing  better.  The  hero  of  the  Comedy  pit  is  Mr.  Penley,  a 
quaint  comedian  who,  like  Mr.  Toole,  is  chiefly  funny  with  his 
face.  In  Uncles  and  Aunts,  which  was  on  the  whole  a  shade 
less  contemptible  than  Merry  Margate  (though  it  is  poor  work 
comparing  rotten  apples),  Mr.  Penley  was  a  more  comic  figure 
than  in  the  new  play,  in  which  he  is  not  sufficiently  made  up. 
I  did  hear  that  complaint  made  of  him;  but  otherwise  he  was 
idolized.  To  criticize  such  an  actor  was  evidently  considered  an 
impertinence.  When  he  made  his  first  appearance,  a  youth  with- 
out a  chin  flung  himself  against  me  and  roared  with  delight. 

"  What  is  it  ? "  I  asked,  in  the  position  of  those  who  have 
missed  the  joke. 

"  That's  'im ! "  he  cried,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
there  were  tears  of  rapture  in  his  eyes. 

All  round  the  pit  travelled  looks  of  glee. 

"  That's  'im!"  was  what  they  said,  and  everybody  bent  forward, 
for  the  fun  had  begun.  Bearded  men  held  their  sides,  women 
became  apoplectic. 

"  Ptolemy  Tubles,  that  be  the  name  ! "  shrieked  some  one  who 
knew  humour  when  he  was  brought  face  to  face  with  it. 

"  Wot  do  he  say  ?  "  asked  the  one  person  within  sight  who 
was  not  in  convulsions  of  merriment. 

She  addressed  a  stout  boy  who  was  sitting  on  the  back  of  the 
seat  and  looked  like  falling  off,  for  he  was  rocking  from  side  to 
side  in  glee. 

"Idunno,"  he  answered;  "but  what  a  lark,  what  a  lark! 
That's  Penley." 
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"  Wot  do  he  say  ? "  she  said,  appealing  to  another  chuckling 
youth. 

"  I  think,"  was  the  reply,  "  as  'ow  he  said  it  were  a  'ot  day,  or 
somethink  like  that." 

Then  the  lady  saw  it,  and  laughed  as  joyfully  as  the  others. 

What  are  evidently  the  comic  scenes  in  Merry  Margate,  the 
outstanding  side-splitting  scenes,  are  those  in  which  Mr.  Penley 
and  another  actor  change  names  so  as  to  avoid  unpleasantnesses 
with  a  mother-in-law  and  a  jealous  wife,  with  the  "situations" 
that  result  therefrom.  Had  the  uproariously  merry  persons 
around  me  been  strange  to  theatres  their  delight  in  such  scenes 
would  have  been  more  easily  accounted  for ;  but  I  gathered  from 
their  talk  that  they  were  frequent  playgoers.  So  trite,  never- 
theless, were  scenes  and  characters  that  one  can  hardly  remember 
a  long-drawn-out  farce  in  which  they  have  not  done  service. 
They  are  as  familiar  as  currants  in  mincepies.  There  was  some- 
thing amusing  in  the  rapture  with  which  they  were  accepted; 
but  the  sight  was  melancholy  too. 

Sweets  after  medicine,  even  as  one  remembers  them  in  his 
schooldays,  were  not  a  more  pleasant  change  than  from  the 
Comedy  to  the  Haymarket.  I  had  not  before  been  in  that  part 
of  the  house  which  takes  the  place  of  the  pit;  but  though  looking 
down  in  a  theatre  is  not  so  agreeable  as  looking  up,  the  seats  are 
a  great  improvement  on  those  I  had  just  left.  The  Ballad- 
monger  had  begun,  and  Mr.  Tree's  fine  acting  in  the  chief  part 
was  not  new  to  me,  but  contrast  made  it  more  enjoyable  than 
ever.  He  is  at  his  best,  to  my  mind,  in  quieter  pieces,  or  rather 
in  pieces  where  more  by-play  is  required,  as  in  Captain  Sivift 
and  The  Red  Lamp ;  but  Gringoire  after  FalstafF  is  really  some- 
thing to  marvel  over.  As  to  the  "  pit's  "  opinion,  I  arrived  too 
late  to  hear  it  except  through  the  clapping  of  hands.  One  lady, 
indeed,  whispered  to  her  husband  that  Gringoire  was  too  fasci- 
nating. Such  a  man,  she  said,  did  not  need  to  plead  his  case, 
he  looked  it  so  well. 

What  the  pit  says  is  worth  knowing ;  for  probably  the  average 
theatrical  entertainment  will  never  try  to  do  more  than  satisfy 
the  pit.  When  the  pit  refuses  to  sit  out  such  stuff  as  Merry 
Margate,  it  will  be  offered  something  better.  One  left  the 
Comedy  feeling  that,  despite  the  improvement   in  all-round 
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acting  of  late  years,  there  was  little  hope  of  better  plays.  If 
dramatists  could  earn  large  incomes  by  manufacturing  this  kind 
of  thing,  there  was  little  inducement  to  make  the  ordinary  men 
among  them  aim  higher.  Indeed,  one  concluded  that  if  what 
was  no  better  than  a  music-hall  entertainment  gave  unbounded 
delight,  plays  worthy  the  name  would  be  over  the  audience's 
head.  But  the  Haymarket  brushed  away  such  dull  forebodings. 
Here  was  a  play  of  literary  merit,  magnificently  acted  and 
closely  followed  by  a  very  large  audience.  Mr.  Tree  seems 
honestly  desirous  of  producing  the  best  that  can  be  offered  him, 
and  the  leading  playwrights  are  seeing  that  he  is  anxious  to 
place  their  pieces  on  the  stage  in  the  most  promising  way. 
With  a  young  and  brilliant  actor  managing  a  theatre  in  the 
most  creditable  manner,  and  inclining  to  the  production  of  new 
plays  rather  than  of  standard  old  ones,  and  with  a  large  public 
supporting  him,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  in  time  the  Merry 
Mar  gates  will  be  fewer  in  number. 

J.  M.  BARRIE. 
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By  DAD  ABB AI  NAOROJI. 

I  DO  not  wish  in  this  paper  to  enter  upon  controversial  religious 
matters,  but  rather  to  place  before  the  British  public  a  picture 
of  the  present  actual  religious  life  of  the  Parsis,  so  that  an  idea 
may  be  obtained  of  that  religious  life  and  of  its  development. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  their  prophet,  Zoroaster,  flourished 
some  four  thousand  years  ago ;  but  that  belief  was  much  disputed, 
and  I  prefer  to  treat  of  matters  less  open  to  doubt.  During  the 
Greek  rule,  after  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  Alexander,  the  national 
religion  did  not  occupy  its  predominant  position,  but  when  the 
Persian  dynasty  was  re-established  by  Ardeshir  Babezan,  a  great 
council  of  the  learned  priests  was  called  and  the  religion  was  re- 
established and  proclaimed  as  the  national  religion. 

When  the  ancient  rule  of  the  Persian  in  his  own  land  was 
at  length  overthrown  by  the  Mahommadan,  the  nation  as  a 
whole  became  gradually  Mahommadan.  But  a  few  of  the  Parsis 
emigrated  to  India,  where  they  were  allowed  to  land  only  on 
condition,  as  tradition  goes,  of  laying  down  their  arms,  changing 
their  kind  of  dress,  and  abstaining  from  killing  the  cow.  Here, 
mingling  with  a  different  race  of  people,  with  a  different  religion, 
they  forgot  their  own  language,  very  nearly  losing  at  the  same 
time  the  knowledge  of  their  old  religious  books.  But  one  thing 
they  did  carefully.  They  took  good  care  of  the  few  religious 
books  they  had  brought  with  them,  and  to  a  large  extent  the 
head  priests  preserved  the  understanding  of  them  as  they  were 
taught  from  father  to  son,  though  without  any  critical  know- 
ledge or  any  right  appreciation  of  the  value  of  each. 

Gradually,  by  inter-marriage  and  otherwise,  they  mixed  with 
the  Hindus  to  such  an  extent  that  they  became  almost  assimilated 
with  them — "  almost  as  Hindu  as  the  Hindus  themselves,"  making 
even  offerings  at  the  Hindu  temples  for  several  objects. 
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When  I  was  prime  minister  of  Baroda,  a  Parsi  lady  appeared 
before  me  on  some  appeal.  I  should  never  have  considered 
her  a  Parsi,  had  not  my  attention  being  expressly  called  to  the 
fact,  she  was  so  completely  Hindu  in  her  accent,  in  her  ideas, 
and  dress.  The  ladies  of  the  house,  and  the  constant  and 
intimate  contact  with  Hindu  neighbours,  made  customary  in 
Parsi  houses  most  of  the  Hindu  ceremonies,  which  are  observed 
in  cases  of  birth,  marriage,  etc.,  and  on  holidays. 

Then  came  the  Mahommadan  on  the  scene,  when  the 
Parsis,  ever  pliable,  adopted  some  Mahommadan  customs,  and 
even  carried  offerings  to  the  shrines  of  some  famous  Mahommadan 
saints.  They  now  knew  little  of  their  original  religion ;  but  two 
of  its  teachings  they  never  forgot — viz.,  that  there  was  only  one 
God,  and  that  man  should  marry  but  one  wife.  It  is  true  they 
continued  to  repeat  prayers  in  the  old  Zend  language,  but  they 
did  not  understand  one  word  of  them.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  priests,  no  one  knew  anything  of  that  language,  or  of  the 
doctrines  inculcated  in  their  scriptures.  Their  lives  were  largely 
taken  up  with  their  own  and  Hindu  ceremonials,  they  had  a 
general  vague  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
religion,  and  a  clear  notion  of  its  morality,  so  far  that  it  required 
pure  thought,  pure  word,  and  pure  deed.  Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  Parsis  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

The  English  rule  in  India  gave  the  Parsis  greater  freedom 
and  scope  for  their  energy.  They  were  the  first  to  start 
vernacular  literature  and  newspapers  on  the  Bombay  side — 
and  a  considerable  impetus  to  the  development  of  these  papers, 
and  at  the  same  time  towards  giving  greater  attention  to  the 
study  of  their  religion,  was  afforded  by  a  comparatively  trivial 
controversy  about  the  calendar.  A  learned  priest  from  Persia 
found,  on  his  arrival  in  India,  that  the  Persian  and  Indian  Parsi 
calendars  did  not  correspond.  The  Parsis  in  India  had  added 
one  month  to  the  year  every  hundred  and  twenty  years,  to  make 
up  the  solar  or  leap  year.  This,  said  the  Persian  priest,  was 
wrong,  as  there  was,  he  alleged,  no  sanction  for  it  in  the  ancient 
religious  books.  A  bitter  controversy  arose,  members  of  families 
quarrelled,  and  finally  the  community  was  split  up  into  two 
sects.  Troublesome,  as  this  incident  proved,  it  had  good  results 
attending  it.    For  it  was  the  means  of  rousing  among  the  Parsis 
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a  desire  to  know  more  of  their  religion,  the  result  being  a  greater 
activity  of  mind  and  a  great  deepening  of  religious  feeling 
The  development  and  the  firmer  establishment  of  the  Press 
produced  their  reflex  influence  in  helping  rapid  progress. 

Next  came  the  Christian  missionaries,  who  began  to  attack 
the  Parsi  religion  ;  and  it  was  then  open  to  attack  from  the 
double  circumstances  of  the  deterioration  of  the  original  pure 
ancient  faith  by  the  later  priest-made  literature  and  ceremonial, 
and  of  the  adoption  of  Hindu  and  Mahommadan  ceremonies.  The 
Christian  Catholic  Church,  in  the  suburbs  of  Bombay,  had  also 
come  into  by  no  means  unfriendly  contact  with  the  Parsis,  but 
the  missionaries  carried  on  their  attack  with  much  vigour,  and 
succeeded  in  converting  two  Parsi  youths,  who  were  attending 
their  school.  This  produced  great  excitement  among  the  Parsis, 
and  they  commenced  vigorous  efforts  to  check  further  conversions. 
Some  magazines  were  started,  to  defend  the  Parsi  religion  and 
to  attack  and  criticize  Christianity.  But  more  than  that,  they 
felt  and  were  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  teaching  their 
children  their  religion  more  intelligently  than  by  merely 
making  them  learn  by  heart  some  of  the  prayers  and  parts  in 
the  old  Zend  language,  without  understanding  anything  of  it. 
The  agitation  of  the  missionaries  led  to  the  preparation  of  a 
catechism  of  the  Parsi  religion,  as  it  was  then  believed  to  be, 
some  extracts  from  which  will  be  made,  in  order  to  give  a  fair 
idea  of  their  theology  and  morals  as  then  understood.  The 
subject  of  the  dialogue  is  thus  described  : — 

"  A  few  Questions  and  Answers  to  acquaint  the  Children  of  the 
Holy  Zarthosti  Community  with  the  subject  of  the  Mazdiashna' 
Religion  (i.e.,  of  the  Worship  of  God).  Dialogue  between  a 
Zarthosti  Master  and  Pupil." 

Ques.    Whom  do  we,  of  the  Zarthosti  community,  believe  in  ? 

Ans.    We  believe  in  only  one  God,  and  do  not  believe  in  any  besides  Him. 

Ques.    Who  is  that  one  God  ? 

Ans.  The  God  who  created  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  angels,  the  stars,  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  fire,  the  water,  or  all  the  four  elements,  and  all  things  of  the  two 
worlds  ;  that  God  we  believe  in — Him  we  worship,  Him  we  invoke,  and  Him  we 
adore. 

Ques.    Do  we  not  believe  in  any  other  God  ? 

Ans.  Whoever  believes  in  any  other  Gcd  but  this  is  an  infidel,  and  shall  suffer 
the  punishment  of  hell. 
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Ques.    "What  is  the  form  of  our  God  ? 

Ans.  Our  God  has  neither  face  nor  form,  colour  nor  shape,  nor  fixed  place. 
There  is  no  other  like  Him  ;  he  is  Himself  singly  such  a  glory  that  we  cannot 
praise  or  describe  Him  ;  nor  our  mind  comprehend  Him. 

Ques.    Is  there  any  such  thing  that  God  even  cannot  create  ? 

A  ns.    Yes  ;  there  is  one  thing,  which  God  Himself  even  cannot  create. 

Ques.    "What  that  thing  is,  must  be  explained  to  me. 

Ans.    God  is  the  creator  of  all  things,  but  if  He  wish  to  create  another  like 
Himself,  he  cannot  do  it.    God  cannot  create  another  like  Himself. 
Ques.    How  many  names  are  there  for  God  ? 

Ans.  It  is  said  there  are  one  thousand  and  one  names;  but  of  these  one 
hundred  and  one  are  extant. 

Ques.    "Why  are  there  so  many  names  of  God  ? 

Ans.  God's  names,  expressive  of  His  nature,  are  two — "  Yazdan  "  (omnipotence), 
and  "  Pauk  "  (holy).  He  is  also  named  "  Hormuzd  "  (the  highest  of  spirits) 
"  Dadar  (the  distributor  of  justice),  "  Purvurdegar  "  (provider),  "  Purvurtar  " 
<(protector),  by  which  names  we  praise  Him.  There  are  many  other  names  also, 
descriptive  of  His  good  doings. 

Ques.    What  is  our  religion  ? 

Ans.    Our  religion  is  i:  "Worship  of  God." 

Ques.    "Whence  did  we  receive  our  religion  ? 

Ans.  God's  true  prophet — the  true  Zurthost  (Zoroaster)  Asphantaman  Ano- 
shirwan— brought  the  religion  for  us  from  God. 

Ques.    Where  should  I  turn  my  face  when  worshipping  the  holy  Hormuzd  ? 

Ans.  We  should  worship  the  holy,  just  Hormuzd,  with  our  face  towards  some  of 
His  creations  of  light,  and  glory,  and  brightness. 

Ques.    Which  are  those  things  ? 

Ans.  Such  as  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  fire,  water,  and  other  such 
things  of  glory.  To  such  things  we  turn  our  face,  and  consider  them  our  "  kibleh  " 
(literally,  the  thing  opposite),  because  God  has  bestowed  upon  them  a  small  spark 
of  His  pure  glory,  and  they  are,  therefore,  more  exalted  in  the  creation,  and  fit  to 
be  our  "kibleh  "  (representing  this  power  and  glory). 

Ques.    What  religion  prevailed  in  Persia  before  the  time  of  Zurthost  ? 

Ans.  The  kings  and  the  people  were  worshippers  of  God,  but  they  had,  like  the 
Hindus,  images  of  the  planets  and  idols  in  their  temples. 

Ques.  What  commands  has  God  sent  us  through  his  prophet,  the  exalted 
Zurthost  ? 

Ans.  Many  are  those  commands,  but  I  give  you  the  principal,  which  must 
always  be  remembered,  and  by  which  we  must  guide  ourselves  : — 

To  know  God  as  one  ;  to  know  the  prophet,  the  exalted  Zurthost.  as  His  true 
prophet ;  to  believe  the  religion  and  the  Avestd,  brought  by  him,  as  true  beyond 
all  manner  of  doubt  ;  to  believe  in  the  goodness  of  God  ;  not  to  disobey  any  of 
the  commands  of  the  Mazdiashna  religion  ;  to  avoid  evil  deeds  ;  to  exert  for  good 
deeds  :  to  pray  five  times  in  the  day ;  to  believe  in  the  reckoning  and  justice  on 
the  fourth  morning  after  death  ;  to  hope  for  heaven  and  to  fear  hell  ;  to  consider 
doubtless  the  day  of  general  destruction  and  purification  (of  all  suffering  souls)  ; 
to  remember  always  that  God  has  done  what  He  willed,  and  shall  do  what  He  wills  ; 
to  face  some  luminous  object  while  worshipping  God. 

Ques.    If  we  commit  any  sin,  will  our  prophet  save  us  ? 

Ans.    Never  commit  any  sin,  under  that  faith,  because  our  prophet,  our  guide 
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to  the  right  path,  has  distinctly  commanded  "  you  shxll  rec3ive  according  to  what 
you  do."  Your  deeds  will  determine  your  return  in  the  other  world.  If  you  do 
virtuous  and  pious  actions,  your  reward  shall  be  heaven.  If  you  sin  and  do 
wicked  things,  you  shall  be  punished  in  hell.  There  is  none  save  God  that  could 
save  you  from  the  consequences  of  your  sins.  If  any  one  commit  a  sin  under  the 
belief  that  he  shall  be  saved  by  somebody,  both  the  deceiver  as  well  as  the  deceived 
shall  be  damned  to  the  day  of  "  Rasta  Khez  "  (the  day  of  the  end  of  this  world).  .  . 

Ques.    What  are  those  things  by  which  man  is  blessed  and  benefited  ? 

Ans.  To  do  virtuous  deeds,  to  give  in  charity,  to  be  kind,  to  be  humble,  to 
spsak  sweet  words,  to  wish  good  to  others,  to  have  a  clear  heart,  to  acquire 
learning,  to  speak  the  truth,  to  suppress  anger,  to  be  patient  and  contented,  to  be 
friendly,  to  feel  shame,  to  pay  due  respect  to  the  old  and  young,  to  be  pious,  to 
respect  our  parents  and  teachers.  All  these  are  thejfriends  of  the  good  men  and 
enemies  of  the  bad  men. 

Ques.    What  are  those  things  by  which  man  is  lost  and  degraded  1 

Ans.  To  tell  untruths,  to  steal,  to  gamble,  to  look  with  wicked  eye  upon  a 
woman,  to  commit  treachery,  to  abuse,  to  be  angry,  to  wish  ill  to  another,  to  be 
proud,  to  mock,  to  be  idle,  to  slander,  to  be  avaricious,  to  be  disrespectful,  to  be 
shameless,  to  be  hot-tempered,  to  take  what  is  another's  property,  to  be  revengeful, 
unclean,  obstinate,  envious,  to  do  harm  to  any  man,  to  be  superstitious,  and  do 
any  other  wicked  and  iniquitous  action.  These  are  all  the  friends  of  the  wicked, 
and  the  enemies  of  the  virtuous. 

Such  was  the  first  effort  made  by  the  Parsis  to  give  religious 
education  to  their  children. 

The  old  sacred  books  had  also  been  translated  before  this  time 
into  the  vernacular  Gujarati  language.  But  the  translation  was 
purely  literal  and  baldly  mechanical,  carried  out  without  any  critical 
intelligence,  and  with  a  very  unintelligible  result.  Now  came  a 
new  force  into  play.  In  1849,  I,  with  other  young  men,  full  of 
enthusiasm  and  fresh  from  college,  established  girls'  schools,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  "  Students'  Literary  and  Scientific  Society." 
Full  of  enthusiasm,  but  with  empty],  pockets,  we  had  first 
to  begin  this  work  as  volunteer  teachers  during  morning  and 
evening  hours,  having  to  contend  not  a  little  against  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  majority  of  the  people.  But  we  persevered,  and 
fortunately  four  gentlemen  of  the  richer  class,  of  advanced  views, 
came  to  our  aid,  and  the  schools  acquired  a  firm  footing  and 
became  regular  day  schools. 

About  the  same  time  we  also  established  "  The  Dnianprasarak 
Mandlis  "  (Societies  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge),  as  branches 
of  "The  Students'  Society."  These  branches,  by  their  lectures 
and  essays  in  the  vernacular,  helped  the  general  advance  in  social 
and  educational  matters,  both  among  Hindus  and  Parsis. 
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Another  advance  was  the  further  extension  of  journalistic 
activity.  In  1851  I  started  a  weekly  paper — "  The  Rast  Goftar," 
which  I  think  and  hope  gave  a  higher  tone  and  increased  useful- 
ness to  journalism  among  the  Parsis. 

In  1851  was  started  a  Society,  of  which  I  was  chosen  the  first 
secretary,  called  the  "  Rahanumai  Mazdiashna "  (Guide  to  the 
Worshippers  of  one  God).  The  object  of  this  society  was  first  to 
do  away  with  the  Hindu  and  Mahommadan  ceremonies  which 
had  become  incorporated  with  their  religious  life,  and  next  to 
make  a  thorough  critical  investigation  of  the  original  ancient 
faith,  and  to  clear  it  of  all  the  grosser  growths  of  subsequent  times. 
This  society  had  to  encounter  no  little  opposition.  An  antagon- 
istic society  was  formed,  but  it  soon  broke  down  before  the  force 
of  truth  and  intelligence.  But  the  still  more  difficult  opposition 
it  had  to  encounter,  with  reference  to  the  abolition  of  the  extra- 
neous Hindu  and  Mahommadan  ceremonies,  was  from  the  mothers, 
wives,  and  sisters, — the  home  rulers  of  the  family.  Where  the 
men  failed  the  girls'  schools  succeeded,  as  was  only  to  be  expected1. 
In  these  schools  the  girls  learned  that  such  and  such  things  were 
simply  prejudice  or  superstition.  They  raised  the  rebellion,  in 
their  own  innocent  and  childish  emphatic  ways,  against  this  or 
that  custom.  "  No,  ma,"  shrugging  their  little  shoulders,  said  they, 
'  this  is  not  our  religion,  this  is  not  right,  this  is  superstition,  etc.; 
no,  ma,  I  won't  do  this.  "  The  mother  listened  to  the  dear  little 
child  when  she  did  not  listen  to  the  husband  or  brother. 

Near  two  generations  have  arisen  since  then.  The  children 
have  grown  up,  and  are  now  mothers  themselves.  They  are 
completing  the  reforms  which  we  young  enthusiasts  inaugurated, 
and  for  a  time  had  been  baffled  in. 

About  the  time  when  these  movements  were  going  on,  in  1852 
or  1853,  another  step  was  taken  in  the  social  reform  among  the 
Parsis  in  the  position  of  woman. 

Woman  was  always  held  in  great  honour  among  the  Parsis ; 
and  the  only  difference  between  the  status  of  man  and  woman 
then  was  that  the  latter  was  not  allowed  to  freely  associate  with 
men  at  the  social  table  of  other  men  or  in  public  assemblies. 
The  Parsis  accorded  woman  an  honourable  place  in  society,  and 
placed  her  on  an  equality  with  man.  Some  of  the  Parsi  heads  of 
families — myself  included— arranged  to  meet  together  socially 
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with  all  the  members  of  their  families  with  them,  to  dine  together 
at  the  same  table  and  freely  converse  with  each  other.  The 
result,  after  some  strong  opposition,  was  the  removal  of  this 
female  disability.  One  of  the  reasons  why  this  reform  took  place 
was  that  the  teachings  of  Zoroaster  were  distinctly  in  favour  of 
the  equality  of  man  and  woman.  In  the  words  of  Zoroaster 
himself : — "  0  ye  brides  and  bridegrooms,  husbands  and  wives,  I 
say  to  you  these  words  :  Live  with  one  mind ;  do  together  all 
your  religious  duties  with  purity  of  thought ;  live  towards  each 
other  with  truth,  and  by  these  [things]  with  certainty  you  shall 
be  happy."  This  was  uttered  perhaps  four  thousand  years  ago. 
Throughout  the  religious  books,  man  and  woman  have  been 
spoken  of  as  humanly  and  spiritually  equal. 
Sir  John  Malcolm  says  : — 

"  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  manners  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Persia  were  softened  and  in  some  degree  refined  by  a  spirit  of  chivalry  which  per- 
vaded throughout  that  country,  from  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  the  Kayanian 
dynasty.  The  great  respect  in  which  the  female  sex  was  held  was  no  doubt  the 
principal  cause  of  the  progress  they  had  made  in  civilization  ;  these  were  at  once 
the  cause  of  generous  enterprise  and  its  reward.  It  would  appear  that  in  former 
days  the  women  of  Persia  had  an  assigned  and  an  honourable  place  in  society,  and 
we  must  conclude  that  an  equal  rank  with  the  male  creation  which  is  secured 
to  them  by  the  ordinance  of  Zoroaster  existed  long  before  the  time  of  that 
reformer." 

Though  the  Parsis  have  been  living  for  centuries  among 
Mahommadans  and  Hindus,  they  did  not  take  to  the  institution 
of  polygamy.  For  some  time  it  was  a  question  whether  Parsis' 
social  relations  were  to  be  judged  by  the  Hindu  or  English  law, 
as  there  was  no  recognized  Parsi  law  for  them,  with  this  exception, 
that  the  Pancltdyat  (a  Council  of  the  Elders)  controlled  and 
decided  social  questions.  As  education  advanced,  and  the  old 
views  and  control  of  the  elders  began  to  be  opposed,  some  persons 
took  advantage  to  indulge  themselves  in  marrying  second  wives, 
casting  aside  the  first  ones.  The  whole  community — old  and 
young — rose  against  this,  to  them,  abominable  innovation.  An 
association  was  at  once  formed,  a  law  was  drafted,  and  the  Legis- 
lature (the  Viceroy's  Legislative  Council),  after  several  inquiries 
by  a  Commission  and  otherwise,  passed  a  law  making  polygamy 
among  the  Parsis  as  penal  as  among  Englishmen.  I  myself  asked 
Professor  Spiegel  to  point  out  any  texts  in  the  religious  litera- 
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ture  of  the  Parsis  for  or  against  polygamy.  He  replied  :  "  As 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes  there  is  no  instance  of  polygamy  in  the 
religious  literature  of  the  Parsis.  It  is  said  that  Zerdusht  had 
three  wives,  but  he  had  them  successively.  I  share  with  you 
the  conviction  that  the  majority  of  the  Parsis  were  at  all  times 
monogamists ;  although  perhaps  indulgences  have  been  granted 
to  kings  and  other  individuals  of  high  station."  On  further 
inquiry,  he  says  that  there  is  not  a  single  text  of  the  Avesta  or 
the  later  Parsis  which  alluded  to  polygamy,  and  that  the  indul- 
gences he  referred  to  were  upon  Greek  and  Latin  authority. 

This  Association  was  also  naturally  drawn  to  the  question 
of  the  custom  of  early  infant  betrothals,  taken  from  the  Hindus. 
The  older  Conservative  party  were  unwilling  for  several  reasons 
to  give  way ;  and  a  sort  of  compromise  was  come  to  between 
the  Conservatives  and  the  young  Reformers,  so  as  to  leave 
the  question  so  open  as  to  die  a  natural  and  gradual  death,, 
with  the  advance  of  education.  Now  very  few  such  marriages 
take  place,  and  the  practice  is  fast  dying  away.  What  was 
forty  years  ago  general  is  now  rare  and  exceptional,  especially  in 
Bombay.  The  law  is  so  framed  and  left  open,  that  the  first 
case  of  repudiation  coming  before  law,  at  the  time  of  the 
arrival  at  the  proper  age,  will  give  the  last  legal  death-blow 
to  this  custom  of  infant  betrothals.  Reverting  to  the  religious 
beliefs  and  morals  of  the  Parsis  of  that  time,  I  will  give  a  few 
extracts  from  the  vernacular  translation  of  one  of  the  books,  so 
far  as  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  belief  as  it  was  then  enter- 
tained, while  the  extraneous  ceremonies  were  dying  oft*  under 
the  efforts  of  the  Rahanumai. 

I  now  arrange  some  of  these  extracts  under  different  heads,  as  inferences 
derived  from  them.  To  avoid  repetition,  I  shall  not,  under  each  head,  give  all 
the  texts  corroborative  of  it. 

The  Parsis  believe  in  only  one  God,  the  creator  of  all. 

"1st  Ha. — The  great  judge,  Hormuzd,  of  glory  and  brightness,  the  highest,  the 
all-virtuous,  the  greatest,  strictest,  the  all-wise,  of  the  purest  nature,  the  holiest, 
lover  of  gladness — invisible  to  the  visible,  the  increaser — He  created  our  soul — He 
moulded  our  body — He  gave  us  existence.  Ha  35. — I  worship  thee,  0  Hormuzd, 
above  all  others,  I  invoke  thee  above  all  others.  Ha  30. — All  virtuous  thoughts, 
all  virtuous  words,  and  all  virtuous  works,  flow  from  thee.  0  Hormuzd,  I  invoke 
thy  pure  nature  above  all  other?.  Ha  40. — By  my  deeds  may  I  exalt  and  honour 
thy  name.  Under  the  protection  of  thy  great  wisdom  have  I  acquired  wisdom. 
May  I  reach  thee.    May  I  always  be  firm  in  thy  friendship  and  in  holy  deeds. 
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In  H&  44  several  extracts  relate  to  this  subject,  especially  God  as  the  creator  of 
all,  ending  in  "  Thou  art  the  Creator  of  all  Creation." 

In  a  prayer  to  Hormuzd  (Hormuzd  Yasht)  occurs  this — "  My  name  is  the  Creator 
of  all." 

Zurthost  worships  God  not  only  m|this  world,  but  in  the  heavens  also.— Ha  34, 
"  0  Hormuzd,  I  worship  thee,  and  in  the  heavens,  also,  shall  I  worship  thee 
much." 

The  Parsis  believe  in  the  existence  of  angels,  created  by  God,  with  powers  to  aid 
and  benefit  mankind  in  various  ways,  and  to  be  the  superintending  spirits  of  the 
various  parts  of  creation.  The  chief  among  these  are  the  angels  of  good  conscience 
(Bahaman)  and  of  high  piety  (Ardebesht)  ;  the  former  is  also  the  protecting  angel 
of  the  harmless  animals,  and  the  latter  the  angel  of  fire. 

"1st  Ha. — I  invoke  good  conscience,  high  piety,  love  of  excellence,  high  and 
perfect  thought,  Khordad  and  Amardad  ;  all  other  angels  that  reach  us  ;  the  angel 
'  Meher,'  the  lord  and  guardian  of  the  forest,  of  thousand  ears  and  ten  thousand 
eyes  of  gladness  and  of  comfort." 

Many  other  extracts  can  be  made  to  deduce  the  above  inference. 

The  various  parts  of  creation  are  praised,  or  remembered,  or  considered  holy,  etc- 

The  first  seven  Has  contain  many  texts  illustrative  of  this. 

' 1  The  fire  created  by  God,  the  time  of  day,  the  early  dawn,  the  waters  created  by 
God,  the  year  that  is  spent  in  holiness,  the  moon  and  the  glorious  sun,  the  ocean 
of  light,  the  stars,  the  immeasurable  light,  the  mountains  and  the  trees,  the 
forest,  the  sheep,  and  the  harmless  animals  ; "  in  short,  Nature,  in  her  various  parts 
and  phenomena,  is  sometimes  praised,  sometimes  remembered,  sometimes  described 
as  holy. 

As  far  as  I  have  seen,  there  is  no  text  in  which  any  lifeless  material  object 
without  intelligence  or  spirituality  is  invoked  for  assistance  or  benefit.  Such 
prayers  are  always  directed  to  intelligent  spirits  or  angels,  and  to  God  above  all 
and  as  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  all. 

The  Parsi  believes  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  rewards  and  punishments, 
after  death. 

"  Ha  7. — 0  great  and  wise  Lord,  the  reward  that  is  due  to  the  religious,  may  I 
and  mine  receive  ;  that  reward  mayst  thou  give  from  thy  stores  of  bounty  in  such 
a  way,  in  this  and  the  spiritual  world,  that  I  may  be  exalted,  and  may  I  live  for 
ever  and  ever  under  thy  all-holy  leadership,  and  all-virtuous  protection. 

"  Ha  8. — May  the  aspirations  of  the  holy  be  fulfilled,  may  the  wicked  and  evil- 
doers be  disappointed,  and  be  swept  away  from  the  creation  of  the  holy  creator. 
The  righteous  are  immortal." 

Extracts  from  Ha  31  bear  on  this  point. 

Notwithstanding  the  abhorrence  of  evil  and  evil-doers,  the  Parsi  is  made  to  wish 
that  the  wicked  may  be  converted  to  virtue. 

"  Ha  33. — The  wicked  are  punished  according  to  their  thoughts,  and  words,  and 
deeds.  Better  it  be  that  they  be  introduced  to  a  taste  of  learning.  0  Hormuzd, 
give,  them  a  desire  for  wisdom,  that  they  may  become  promoters  of  holiness. 

"  Ha  44. — 0  Hormuzd,  why  may  not  these  sinners  become  virtuous  ?  " 

The  Parsi  rests  his  pardon  on  the  mercy  of  God,  and  his  reward  on  the  bounty 
of  God. 

"  Na  1. — If  I  have  by  thought,  word,  or  deed,  intentionally  or  unintentionally* 
not  kept  thy  commands,  and  thereby  saddened  thee,  I  invoke  thee  in  this 
invocation,  I  pray  to  thee  and  praise  thee,  and  beseech  thee  for  thy  pardon. 
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"  Ha  7. — May  I  receive  the  reward  for  piety  through  your  bounty." 

The  morality  of  this  religion  is  comprised  in  the  three  words,  pure-thought,  pure- 
word,  and  pure-deed  ;  and  holiness,  virtue,  prayers,  etc.,  are  praised  and  exalted, 
and  inculcated  in  many  places. 

"  Ha  7. — I  praise  the  virtuous,  the  good,  and  the  prayerful. 

"  Ha  19. — The  high  priest  is  he  who  is  learned  in  the  religion,  and  whose  whole 
life  is  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  righteousness  in  the  world. 

"  Ha  20. — Whoever  tastes  the  pleasure  of  righteousness,  which  is  above  all  other 
pleasures,  and  walks  in  righteousness,  shall  be  perfectly  holy.  He  is  virtuous  who 
walks  in  virtue  among  holy  men,  and  is  true  to  them. 

"Ha  28. — 0  Hormuzd,  may  I  reach  thee  through  good  thought  (conscience). 
Give  me  virtue  in  the  creation  of  this  world,  and  in  the  other  heavenly  world. 
Thou  givest  Paradise  to  ievery  man's  soul,  through  good  thought  (conscience). 
Whatever  thou  hast  created  is  with  good  purposes.  May  I  learn  the  desire  for 
righteousness,  as  I  am  able. 

"  Ha  31. — He  who  is  holy  goes  to  immortality. 

"  Ha  31. — What,  0  Hormuzd,  is  thy  will,  what  thy  worship,  and  what  thy  invo- 
cation ?  God  replies — See  and  adorn  holiness — learn  my  ways  of  holiness  with  a 
good  conscience. — Tell  me,  0  Hormuzd,  the  ways  of  good  conscience. — To  be  glad 
with  the  religion  of  the  good,  with  virtuous  deeds,  and  with  holiness. 

"  Ha  56. — May  the  virtue  of  - the  virtuous  endure,  and  may  wickedness  vanish.  In 
this  house,  may  obedience  prevail  over  disobedience,  peace  over  quarrel,  charity 
over  hard-heartedness,  good  thoughts  over  bad  thoughts,  truth  over  words  of  lie, 
and  piety  over  sin. 

"  Ha  59. — I  enjoin  on  earth  and  in  heaven  to  study  the  'Hon war.'  I  enjoin 
holiness  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  That  to  pray  much  to  Hormuzd  is  good,  I  enjoin 
in  heaven  and  on  earth.  I  enjoin  the  holy,  and  the  virtuous,  and  the  prayerful,  on 
earth  and  in  heaven,  to  punish  the  evil  spirit  and  his  works,  which  are  wicked  and 
full  of  death — to  punish  the  thief  and  the  tyrant — punish  the  magicians  of  cruel 
intentions — to  punish  the  breakers  of  promise,  and  those  that  induce  others  to 
break  their  promise — to  punish  the  harassers  of  good  and  holy  men— to  punish  the 
evil  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds  of  the  sinful." 

Truth  is  particularly  inculcated. 

"Ha  7. — 1  understand  truth- telling  exalted. 

"Ha  19.— All  the  days  of  the  holy  man  are  with  thoughts  of  truth,  words  of 
truth,  and  deeds  of  truth. 

"  Ha  29. — The  walker  in  truth  is  the  obtainer  of  immortality,  is  not  to  perish. 

M  Ha  31. — To  speak  true  words  is  true  excellence." 

The  Parsi  believes  in  the  necessity  and  efficacy  of  prayer. 

"  Ha  56. — I  invoke  the  benefit  and  success  of  prayer.  To  arrive  at  prayer  is  to 
arrive  at  a  perfect  conscience ;  the  good  seed  of  prayer  is  virtuous  conscience, 
virtuous  words,  and  virtuous  deeds.  May  our  prayers  be  efficacious  in  thwarting 
the  inflictions  of  the  wicked  spirits  and  wicked  men.  May  I  love  prayer, 
O  Hormuzd,  for  prayer  is  joy  to  me.  I  resort  to  prayer,  and  I.  invoke  prayer. 
Prayer  to  thee,  0  Hormuzd,  is  the  giver  of  excellence,  holiness,  success,  and  high 
exaltation  ;  it  is  the  act  of  virtue. 

,l  Ha  59. — To  pray  much  to  Hormuzd  is  good,  I  enjoin  in  heaven  and  on  earth." 

The  study  of  the  religion  is  considered  most  meritorious  j  and  the  holy  word  (the 
Zend  A vesta)  is  said  to  have  been  created  by  God  before  all  creation.  Extracts 
from  Ila  19  all  refer  to  this  subject. 
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"  Ha  44. — What  is  the  high  religion  1  That  which  promotes  holiness  and  truth 
with  good  thought,  word,  and  deed." 

"  Ha  19  declares  "  Honwar  "  (the  word  of  God)  to  have  been  created  before  the 
heavens,  before  the  waters,  before  all  creation  ;  and  that  whoever  studies  them 
without  wearying  shall  attain  to  the  paradise  of  the  holy,  which  is  full  of 
glory. 

"  Ha  59. — I  enjoin  on  earth  and  in  heaven  to  study  the  Honwar." 

The  Parsi  religion  is  for  all,  and  not  for  any  particular  nation  or  people. 

"Ha  46. — May  all  men  and  women  of  the  world  become  my  followers,  and 
become  acquainted  with  thy  exalted  religion.  Whoever  accepts  Zurthost's  religion,, 
praises  it,  and  meditates  on  it,  and  studies  it  much,  to  him  God  gives  a  place 
in  the  other  world ;  and  in  this  world  Bahaman  (good  conscience)  gives  him 
exaltation." 

The  Parsi  religion  contains  no  propitiating  of  the  devil.  There  is  not  a  single 
reference  to  the  thoughts,  or  words,  or  deeds  of  evil  spirits,  without  wishing 
destruction  or  reformation  to  them. 

"  Ha  1. — I  learn  the  Zurthosti  religion,  the  worship  of  God,  which  is  different  to 
that  of  the  Devs  (the  evil  spirits),  and  is  like  the  justice  of  God. 

"  Ha  8. — May  the  wicked  and  the  evil-doers  be  disappointed,  and  be  swept  away 
from  the  creation  of  the  holy  Creator. 

"Ha  12. — I  am  of  the  religion  of  the  worship  of  God,  I  praise  that  religion  and 
declare  it  before  the  wicked,  and  praise  it  with  good  conscience,  and  virtuous 
words,  and  virtuous  deeds. 

Ha  44. — 0  Hormuzd,  why  may  not  hese  sinners  become  virtuous  ? 

"  Ha  32. — The  sinners  who  desire  bribery,  and  court  sovereignty  and  power 
with  lies,  and  think  wickedness,  they  are  the  injurers  of  the  world.  They  obtain, 
0  Hormuzd,  lamentation  from  their  desire. 

"  Ha  33. — The  wicked  are  punished  according  to  their  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,. 
Better  it  be  that  they  be  introduced  to  a  taste  of  learning.  O  Hormuzd,  give  them 
a  desire  for  wisdom,  that  they  may  become  promoters  of  holiness." 

The  Parsis  are  called  by  others  "  Fire  Worshippers,"  and 
they  defend  themselves  by  saying  that  they  do  not  worship  the 
fire,  but  regard  it  and  other  great  natural  phenomena  and  objects 
as  emblems  of  the  divine  power.  To  me  it  appears  that  the 
imputation,  on  the  one  hand,  is  wrong,  and  the  defence,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  little  overshot.  Though  the  Parsi  "remembers, 
praises,  loves,  or  regards  holy,"  whatever  is  beautiful,  or  won- 
derful, or  harmless,  or  useful  in  nature,  he  never  asks  from  an 
unintelligent  material  object,  assistance  or  benefit;  he  is,  therefore, 
no  idolator,  or  worshipper  of  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  Parsi  addresses  his  prayers  to  Hormuzd,  or  God,  he  never 
thinks  it  at  all  necessary  that  he  should  turn  his  face  to  any  par- 
ticular object.  He  would  say,  and  does  say,  his  "  Hormuzd  yasht" 
(prayer  to  Hormuzd)  anywhere  whatever  without  the  slightest 
misgiving.    Again,  when  he  addresses  the  angel  of  water,  or 
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any  other  but  that  of  fire,  he  does  not  stand  before  the  fire. 
It  is  only  when  he  addresses  the  angel  of  fire  that  he  turns 
his  face  to  the  fire.  In  short,  in  addressing  any  particular  angel, 
he  turns  his  face  to  the  object  of  that  angel's  guardianship  as 
his  emblem.  But,  in  his  prayers  to  Hormuzd,  he  recognizes, 
or  uses,  or  turns  his  face  to  no  emblems  whatever.  Since  fire 
only  could  be  brought  within  the  limits  of  a  temple — any  of 
the  grand  objects  of  nature  (as  the  sea,  the  sun,  &c.)  being 
unavailable  for  this  purpose — the  temples  naturally  became  the 
sanctuaries  of  fire  alone,  and  hence  has  arisen  the  mistake  of  the 
Parsis  being  regarded  as  "  Fire  Worshippers." 

This  much  is  clear  in  Ha  30 — "  He  who  knows  God  through 
his  works  reaches  him;"  but  I  do  not  recollect  meeting  with  any 
text  enjoining  a  Parsi  to  turn  his  face  to  any  particular  object 
as  an  emblem  of  God ;  though  he  is  directed,  as  in  the  above 
text,  to  rise  from  Nature  to  Nature's  God. 

The  doctrine  of  any  sort  or  form  of  "  propitiation  of  the  devil" 
does  not  find  place  in  their  books.  To  struggle  for  doing  good 
and  destroying  evil  is  an  emphatic  injunction. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  religious  belief  of  the  Parsis  till 
a  generation  ago.  But  the  study  of  the  Zend  Avesta  has  been 
since  carried  on  with  increasing  zeal,  activity,  and  intelligence 
by  Parsi  educated  scholars.  The  "Ruhanumai,"  of  which  I  have 
been  president  fur  some  years,  has  been,  through  the  means  of 
such  scholars,  carrying  on  its  researches  in  the  ancient  litera- 
ture, and  from  time  to  time  bringing  the  results  before  the 
communities  by  public  meetings  and  publications  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. The  views  now  held  by  such  scholars  are  that  some 
of  those  religious  books,  which  the  Parsis  considered  canonical, 
were  not  so ;  that  with  the  exception  of  a  certain  portion, 
called  the  Gdthds,  they  were  not  the  words  of  Zarthusht  or  his 
contemporary  disciples  and  coadjutors, —  that  before  Zarthusht's 
time,  the  religion  was  almost  a  polytheism.  Zarthusht  made 
a  complete  revolution — preached  the  worship  of  the  one  great 
supreme  God,  as  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  holy  religion ; 
and  that  God  alone  was  the  creator  and  giver  and  all-in-all 
of  everything.  He  threw  aside  the  earlier  gods  or  spirits ; 
addressing  God, — "  Thou  and  thou  alone  does  my  mind's  eye 
see." 
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The  monotheism  of  Zarthusht  was  complete  and  unequivocal; 
and  his  monogamy  was  as  clear.  The  present  Parsi  scholars 
maintain  that  the  other  books  are  later  compilations  by  priests  ; 
that  after  the  death  of  Zarthusht  the  priests  rehabilitated, 
though  in  subordinate  positions,  the  earlier  spirits  which  were 
considered  as  presiding  over  fire,  water,  earth,  and  all  the 
great  creations  of  nature;  and  established  the  ritual  and  cere- 
monies as  they  thought  desirable  or  profitable  to  themselves, 
as  has  happened  with  other  religions, — that  all  the  invocations 
to  the  various  spirits  for  aid  were  not  a  part  of  the  religion 
as  Zarthusht  established  it ;  and  that  the  Parsis  should  return 
to  the  original  spirituality,  simplicity,  and  purity  of  their  religion, 
— that  it  is  clear  from  Zarthusht's  words,  that  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  the  worship  of  one  God,  and  of  purity  in  thought,  word, 
and  deed  were  alone  binding  for  ever.  But  all  customs,  ritual  and 
ceremonies  adopted  according  to  the  circumstances  of  time,  place 
and  civilization,  can  be  altered  as  the  good  and  the  physical  and 
spiritual  wants  of  the  community  may  require.  These  scholars 
therefore  urge  that,  whatever  might  have  been  the  justification 
or  reasons  of  many  religious  customs  and  ceremonies  at  the 
time  when  they  were  first  adopted,  they  were  not  binding  on 
the  community  for  ever,  and  that  they  must  reform  their 
customs  and  ritual  as  time  and  circumstances  might  demand, 
after  careful  consideration  by  the  community. 

One  of  the  books  (the  Vandidad)  which  was  considered,  in 
ignorance,  as  most  sacred,  is  a  compilation  of  various  times, 
and  is  mainly  directed  to  the  inculcation  of  cleanliness.  It  is  an 
elaborate  sanitary  code,  according  to  the  lights,  requirements,  and 
influences  of  the  times  and  conditions  of  life  of  the  Parsis. 

I  may  conclude  by  remarking  that,  though  the  Parsis  are  a 
small  number — only  about  84,000  in  all  India,  in  the  midst  of 
a  population  of  254,000,000 — I  think  one  important  reason  why 
they  occupy  so  large  a  space  in  the  mind  of  the  world  is  that 
influence  of  their  religion  which  imposed  upon  them  love  of 
God,  love  of  truth,  of  charity  in  all  its  senses,  and  an  earnest 
striving  after  doing  some  good  as  the  mission  of  life,  and  which 
embraced  their  morality  of  life  in  pure  thought,  word  and  deed. 
May  they  always  continue- to  follow  in  these  paths! 
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Next  morning  when  Rosa  saw  Cesare  approach  the  cottage, 
her  heart  beat  loudly.  He  was  not  the  first  man  whose  eyes 
had  flashed  the  warm  lightning  of  passion  into  hers  ;  but,  oh,  how 
different  to  all  the  rest!  Her  other  admirers  had  left  her  un- 
moved. At  the  most  their  outspoken  admiration  had  gratified 
her  vanity,  as  she  laughed  over  the  extravagances  that  their 
passion  prompted.  This  man  seemed  to  her  like  a  prince  as  he 
came  down  the  chestnut-shaded  path,  and,  holding  out  his  hand, 
asked,  with  an  eager  trembling  smile,  and  a  look  of  entreaty  in 
his  eyes,  "  Is  it  peace  ?  You  did  not  answer  my  question 
yesterday." 

"  Was  there  a  question  to  answer  ?  Men  make  peace  after 
war,  don't  they  ?  There  has  been  no  war  between  us,"  and  she 
held  out  her  hand  in  return  and  felt  the  pressure  of  his  grasp. 

Rosa  blushed  deeply  from  mingled  pleasure  and  shame.  Her 
heart  told  her  that  Don  Cesare  had  come  hoping,  knowing 
that  he  would  find  her  alone.  That  he  should  come  at  all  after 
the  parting  words  last  night,  seemed  almost  like  an  assignation. 
She  knew,  too,  that  her  father  would  have  been  bitterly  dis- 
pleased at  her  allowing  him  to  stay,  and  under  other  circum- 
stances she  would  have  got  rid  of  him  at  once ;  but  after  her 
brother's  unjust  attack  on  him  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  owed 
him — not  an  apology,  she  could  not  apologize  for  words  he  had 
never  heard — but  some  sort  of  amends  to  satisfy  her  own  sense  of 
justice.  Besides,  Leo  had  insinuated  that  she  could  not  be 
trusted,  and  she  owed  it  to  herself  to  prove  that  there  was  no 
grounds  for  his  insulting  accusation.  So  she  let  him  stay  on 
"just  for  a  moment,"  she  said  to  herself,  and  the  moments  flew 
by,  and  still  she  listened  to  his  eager  talk ;  and  his  low  soft  tones 
sounded  to  her  the  sweetest  music  she  had  ever  heard.  Before 
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he  left,  though  neither  had  said  a  word  about  it,  both  knew  that 
they  would  meet  again,  and  that  soon.  Rosa,  too,  knew,  as 
surely  as  if  he  had  spoken,  that  Cesare  loved  her. 

That  evening  Rosa,  her  father,  and  brother,  sat  out  on  the 
stone  threshing-floor  as  usual  while  twilight  deepened,  but  the 
merry  talk  that  other  days  kept  their  voices  busy  was  wanting. 
Leo  and  his  father  from  time  to  time  spoke  a  word  or  two  about 
their  business.  Rosa  sat  silent,  occupied  with  her  own  dreams. 
She  seemed  to  have  waked  that  day  to  a  fuller  life.  Nature 
spoke  to  her  now  as  it  never  had  before.  As  she  watched  the 
moon  climb  slowly  above  the  slope  of  the  Piastre,  its  rays  dance 
round  her  through  the  gently  waving  leaves  of  the  chestnut  tree, 
and  then  bathe  her  in  a  flood  of  light  as  it  shone  clear  and  full 
in  the  starless  sky ;  as  she  heard  the  purling  streams  below,  and 
the  slumbrous  hum  of  insects,  she  tried  to  recall  all  that  Cesare 
had  told  her  that  morning.  How  his  words  had  opened  new 
worlds  to  her  as  he  spoke  of  the  marvellous  life  that  links  all 
nature  in  a  bond  of  union,  of  the  fellowship  of  being  that  enables 
sympathetic  souls  to  hold  intercourse  though  separate;  and  she  felt 
a  throb  of  pride  as  she  thought  of  all  the  gifts  that  he  had  seemed 
to  lay  at  her  feet,  of  his  eloquent  words,  and  the  versatile  play  of 
his  mind  passing  from  one  topic  to  another,  and  dealing  with  each 
in  a  light  discursive  style  that  seemed  to  her  in  her  inexperience 
to  be  omniscient.  Then  she  shuddered  as  she  remembered  how  far 
below  him  she  was  in  wit,  in  learning,  in  intelligence,  in  birth. 
"  Rosa,"  said  her  father ;  then  again,  "  Rosa,  are  you  dreaming  ?  '* 
She  started  violently.  "No  father,  only  thinking,"  and  she 
blessed  the  dark  that  hid  her  confusion,  and  the  blush  she  felt 
burn  on  her  face. 

"  Thinking  !  What  so  serious  thing  have  you  to  think  about  ? 
Have  your  fowls  played  you  false  in  the  matter  of  eggs  ? — or  are 
you  scheming  Low  to  wheedle  your  old  father  out  of  a  coral 
necklace  at  the  fair  ?  However,  give  me  your  thoughts  for  a  bit, 
if  you  can  collect  them.  You  know  that  Florence  plan  that  Leo 
has  nursed  and  cherished  in  that  busy  brain  of  his  ?  Well,  we  saw 
Menico  to-day  in  Pistoja  and  between  them  they  persuaded  me  to 
agree."  And  he  went  on  to  explain  to  her  the  good  opening  that 
seemed  to  lie  before  them  in  Florence ;  how  all  risk  of  loss  was 
avoided,  and  what  a  fine  future  it  promised  to  Leo. 
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She  listened  and  assented  absently.  "Oh  yes!  it  will  be  a 
great  thing  for  Leo  ;  and — and  you,  too,  father,  will  be  glad  to  see 
something  of  the  world."  But  it  all  seemed  to  her  so  small  and 
distant  and  unimportant.  What  did  the  earning  of  more  money, 
and  commanding  more  workmen,  and  living  in  a  larger  house 
matter,  compared  with  the  consciousness  of  a  rich  new  existence 
that  she  had  won  that  morning. 

"  No,  for  myself,"  he  replied,  "  it  is  but  a  small  affair.  I  have 
played  my  part  in  life,  and  to  me  it  is  much  the  same  where 
I  spend  my  last  few  years,  whether  my  body  shall  lie  in  the 
campo  santo  here,  or  beneath  the  olives  of  San  Miniato.  But 
ycu,  nry  little  Rosa,  are  more  nearly  concerned.  We  must  find 
a  husband  for  my  little  girl  before  we  leave." 

u  Me  a  husband  !  "  Rosa  shuddered  ;  she  felt  like  one  who  hears 
of  the  failure  of  the  bank  where  his  fortune  is  placed. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  you.  This  Florence  business  will,  I  think,  prove 
a  success,  but  we  must  not  be  like  the  cock  who  crows  when  the 
lamp  is  lighted  and  has  still  the  dark  night  before  him.  The  first 
years  may  be  times  of  struggle  and  poverty,  and  I  will  not  plant 
our  sweet  country  flower  in  a  little  pot  in  the  town  where  she 
will  droop  and  wither  for  want  of  air,  and  rain,  and  sun." 

"  Me  a  husband  ! "  she  repeated  half  mechanically.  "  How  can 
I  marry  ? " 

"  Oh,  it's  a  very  simple  affair  and  you  won't  have  to  wait  for 
want  of  a  suitor.  What  do  you  think  of  Pepe  Ferrari  ?  He's 
a  kind  man,  and  a  good  looking,  some  people  say,  and  a  wealthy 
one  too,  with  all  his  government  work."  Bruto  ran  on,  knowing 
the  importance  of  making  a  good  impression  at  the  outset, — 
"  There's  not  another  man  in  the  valley  will  make  a  better 
husband,  or  give  his  wife  a  more  comfortable  home.  Agnese 
Ricci  will  bring  her  husband  a  good  dowry,  and  her  father's  mills 
when  the  old  man  dies,  and  she  wouldn't  take  long  to  say  '  yes  '  if 
we  refuse  Pepe's  proposal.  It's  a  better  match  than  we  could 
have  expected." 

Rosa  hardly  understood  her  father.  Had  Pepe  really  asked 
for  her  hand  ?  but  what  could  it  matter  if  he  had,  what  could 
these  railways  and  contracts  be  to  her  ?    Yesterday — in  the 

distant  forgotten  past,  it  might  have  been;   but   now  ! 

She  seemed  to  see  Pepe's  honest  rugged  face,  with  his  square- 
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cut  chin  and  grizzled  hair,  look  at  her  over  Cesare's  shoulder, 
and  her  lover's, — oh  yes  !  he  was  her  lover — smile  fade  into 
a  jealous  frown,  and  again  she  shuddered.  Could  it  ever  be 
as  her  father  suggested  ?  It  was  almost  a  cry  of  pain  that 
burst  from  her. 

"  Oh  I  can't!  Don't  ask  me  now;  my  head  aches;  I'll  go  to 
bed/'  and  kissing  him  lightly  on  his  forehead  she  nodded  to  Leo 
and  went  up  to  her  room. 

Bruto  was  not  much  surprised.  His  daughter's  manner  had,  to 
be  sure,  been  a  little  strange  ;  but  talk  of  marriage  they  told  him 
often  upsets  women,  and  he  did  not  doubt  that  she  would  consent. 
There  was  nothing  against  Pietro  and  much  in  his  favour.  There 
had  not  of  course  been  any  love  passages  between  the  two,  but 
this  was  also  equally  certain  that  Rosa  did  not  care  for  any  one 
else,  and  girls  of  Castagnolo  seldom  made  any  difficulty  in 
accepting  their  parents'  choice. 

Through  all  that  night  Rosa  hardly  closed  her  eyes.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  life  she  was  brought  face  to  face  with  a  momen- 
tous problem  to  which  she  herself  must  find  the  answer.  She 
could  not  put  off  the  responsibility.  There  was  no  one  whose 
advice  she  could  ask  in  this  great  crisis  of  her  life.  Nor  was 
Rosa,  however  impulsive,  a  girl  to  yield  to  her  inclination,  and 
follow  blindly  the  path  that  for  the  moment  seemed  most  plea- 
sant without  asking  herself  whither  it  would  lead.  Her  early 
promotion  on  her  mother's  death  to  the  cares  and  responsibilities 
of  house  mistress  had,  without  robbing  her  of  the  freshness  of 
youth,  taught  her  the  lessons  of  self-control  and  prudence.  She 
told  herself  again  and  again  how  impossible  a  marriage  with  Don 
Cesare  was  and  must  be.  Their  different  circumstances,  their 
birth,  the  hostility  of  their  families — all  forbade  it.  However 
loudly  her  heart  might  plead,  her  understanding  convinced  her 
that  his  was  the  mere  idle  fancy  of  a  young  man  in  search  of 
amusement,  and  that  her  passion  must  be  controlled,  that  it  could 
end  in  nothing  but  misery.  To  her  father  too,  that  father  who 
had  always  been  so  loving  and  so  tender  to  her,  she  owed  much. 
When  he  spoke  that  evening  she  seemed  hardly  to  hear  him,  yet 
now  every  word  came  back  to  her  and  seemed  to  crush  her 
beneath  its  weight.  True,  at  the  first  moment,  she  could  do 
nothing  but  throw  aside  the  suggestion  of  such  a  marriage  as  an 
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impossibilfcy ;  but  by  degrees  the  impossibility  came  to  seem  all 
the  other  way.  It  was  with  her  as  with  a  child  that  hears  he 
must  die,  that  he  will  not  live  till  summer,  never  again  see  the 
blossoms  cover  the  orchards  or  the  ripe  corn  sway  in  the  wind. 
The  idea  seems  too  dreadful :  his  mind  refuses  to  accept  it. 
Yet  gradually  the  truth  realizes  itself.  One  by  one  he  drops  all 
his  habits  of  active  child-life,  parts  with  his  daily  pleasures, 
separates  from  his  companions ;  till  before  winter  closes  the  little 
wasted  form  lies  helpless  on  the  sofa,  and  the  tedium  of  languor 
and  suffering  comes  to  seem  the  natural  pathway  to  early  death. 
The  joyousness  of  childhood  has  faded  away  into  a  distant 
past. 

Had  Rosa  been  sure  of  Cesare's  intentions — could  she  have 
persuaded  herself  that  she  might  become  his  wife — it  would  have 
been  different.  An  influence  so  overpowering  as  his  love  would 
have  swept  away  every  other  consideration.  But  could  she 
count  on  him  ?  Had  he  meant  anything  by  those  words  of  his 
that  still  lingered  in  her  ears  ;  in  themselves  they  signified  so 
little;  and  the  tender  tone,  the  deferential  manner,  the  ardent 
look  that  made  the  poor  syllables  so  eloquent  of  love,  who  could 
fix  those  or  analyze  their  meaning  ?  She  might  have  been  con- 
tent had  things  remained  as  they  were  yesterday,  had  she  been 
called  on  for  no  decision,  to  meet  him,  to  look  into  his  eyes,  to 
hear  the  soft  intonation  of  his  voice,  and  ask  for  nothing  more. 
But  now  this  could  not  be.  It  would  be  difficult,  impossible,  to 
reject  the  husband  her  father  proposed,  a  man  she  had  always 
esteemed,  who  was  in  all  respects,  she  recognized,  a  suitable 
match,  whom  but  last  week  she  would  have  married  willingly  if 
not  gladly,  without  giving  a  reason.  And  reason  she  had  none  to 
give  any  more  than  she  had  advisers  to  whom  to  appeal.  Even 
her  confessor  was  impossible;  he  was  Cesare's  uncle.  Besides  she 
loved  her  father  and  brother  sincerely.  To  thwart  their  wishes, 
to  cripple  their  lives,  would  be  very  hard.  Yet  she  knew  her 
father  well ;  knew  that  he  would  give  up  his  project  a  thousand 
times  sooner  than  leave  her  here  alone  ;  and  even  though  she  might 
persuade  him  to  take  her  with  him  to  Florence,  would  she  have 
the  heart  to  do  so,  would  not  that  alternative  be  almost  as  bad  as 
the  marriage  ?  Either  of  them  would  mean  separation.  Could  she 
wish  to  keep  them  here  and  sacrifice  their  future  even  for  a 
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certain  good  to  herself  ?  and  here  everything  was  so  uncertain. 
Cesare,  the  son  of  her  father's  enemy,  of  noble  birth  if  poor,  in 
knowledge,  in  education,  in  manners  how  far  above  herself !  was 
it  possible  that  he  would  be  content  to  set  her  pretty  face  against 
them  all,  and  wed  a  peasant's  daughter  ? 

It  was  the  first  hard  fight  between  duty  and  inclination  that 
Rosa  in  her  simple  life  had  ever  fought,  and  the  struggle  was 
hard.  Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  still  any  decision  seemed 
impossible.  But  Rosa  was  a  brave  girl,  true  to  others  and 
true  to  herself ;  she  would  compel  her  soul  to  answer  "  yes "  or 
"  no  "  and  would  have  courage,  she  told  herself,  to  carry  out  the 
resolution.  The  grey  dawn  stole  in  at  her  window  before  that 
choice  was  made.  She  would  meet  Cesare  once  again,  tell  him 
all,  bid  him  leave  her  to  return  no  more,  and  then  —  and  then 
what  could  it  matter  what  became  of  her  ?  She  would  at  least 
not  stand  in  her  father's  way. 

When  the  sun  was  up,  she  bathed  her  aching  eyes,  brushed  her 
hair  and  went  down  to  meet  Bruto,  and  said, — 

"Give  me  a  week  and  I  will  answer  about  Pepe  Ferrari. 
Marriage  is  so  great  a  thing  for  a  girl ;  you  will  wait  a 
week  ?  " 

Bruto  said  to  himself,  "She  will  surely  accept  him,"  and  kissed 
her  and  consented. 

The  same  afternoon  they  met,  Rosa  and  Cesare,  by  the  spring 
on  the  steep  hill  path  below  the  cottage,  where  Rosa  went  every 
day  to  fill  her  great  copper  urn  with  drinking  water.  A  great 
chestnut  tree  spread  out  its  sweeping  branches  that  almost  touch 
the  ground,  forming  a  natural  bower.  Close  to  its  roots,  through 
a  hollowed  trunk  of  alder,  the  water  wells  out  clear  as  crystal  and 
deliciously  cool.  Here  unexpectedly  Rosa  met  him  seated  on  the 
the  turf  obviously  waiting  for  her.  She  started,  turned  pale,  and 
her  lips  trembled.  The  meeting  she  longed  for,  yet  would  gladly 
have  put  off,  had  come,  the  wakening  from  her  dream  would 
be  more  sudden  than  she  had  looked  for.  Her  courage  nearly 
failed  her  and  her  parched  tongue  almost  refused  to  form  a 
sound.  Yet  the  wTords  she  had  taught  herself  must  be  spoken, 
and  spoken  at  once. 

"Don  Cesare,"  she  said,  and  her  own  voice  sounded  to  her 
strange  and  distant,  u  next  month  I  shall  marry  Pietro  Ferrari : 
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we  must  not  meet  again.  Goodbye,"  and  without  another  word 
she  turned  to  go. 

In  a  moment,  the  young  man's  arm  was  round  her  waist.  He 
drew  her  to  him,  he  almost  forced  her  to  sit  by  his  side.  "  No, 
Rosa,  by  heavens,  no!"  he  pleaded,  "it  must  not,  it  shall  not, 
be  so.  You  are  mine,  mine  for  ever,  and  cannot  be  another's.  I 
love  you,  and  you,  too,"  he  added,  "  you  love  me.  Did  I  not  look 
into  your  eyes  yesterday  and  read  the  very  secret  of  your  soul  ? 
Be  mine  you  must ;  you  shall  be  mine." 

For  a  moment,  only  a  moment,  she  hesitated.  Her  brother's 
words  rang  in  her  ears  and  seemed  to  scorch  her  brain  :  "  There 
is  the  more  reason  to  fear  for  our  happiness  and  honour."  Had 
Don  Cesare  distinctly  offered  her  his  hand  it  would  have  been 
different,  but  his  words  seemed  rather  to  justify  her  brother's 
suspicion.  She  broke  away.  "  No,  Don  Cesare,  no  !  a  thousand 
times  no  !  I  never  gave  you  any  right  to  speak  to  me  so.  It  is 
no,  and  it  must  be  no.    You  would  never  make  me  your  wife. 

Your  father  would  not  receive  me,  and  if  not  "    She  shook 

herself  free,  and  without  another  word  hurried  away  to  the 
cottage. 

The  same  evening  Rosa  spoke  to  her  father,  and  her  face 
wore  a  hard,  impassive  look.  "  Father,  I  am  ready  to  marry 
as  you  desire;  you  may  write  and  say  so." 

"  That's  well,"  said  Bruto,  pleased  that  she  had  so  readily  agreed. 
"  I  knew  my  girl  would  decide  right,"  but  looking  up  he  could 
see,  even  in  the  dim  light,  her  joyless  face.  "  Rosa,"  he  added, 
"  are  you  sure  you  take  him  willingly  ?  Don't  think  I  would 
force  you.  A  husband  without  love  becomes  indeed  a  hard  task- 
master, from  whose  rule  there  is  no  deliverance  but  death.  You 
shall  never  while  I  live  go  to  a  man  to  whom  you  cannot  give 
your  heart.  Even  were  you  not  my  daughter,  I  love  Pepe  too 
well  to  send  a  wife  into  his  house  with  her  heart  set  against  the 
marriage." 

"  No,  father,"  she  replied,  "  no,  there  is  nothing  against  it,  I 
promise  myself  of  my  free  will."  (She  was  sacrificing  herself,  and 
what  was  Pepe  Ferrari,  that  he  should  not  pay  his  share  of  the 
price  ?  As  well  he  as  another.)  "  Only  it  is  all  so  sudden.  It 
makes  me  thoughtful."  Even  to  her  father  she  could  not  confess 
her  trouble.    Tenderly  as  Bruto  loved  his  daughter,  and  absolute 
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as  was  her  affection  for  him  and  her  reliance  on  his  wisdom,  there 
did  not  exist  between  the  two  that  absolute  confidence  born  of 
close  sympathy  of  feeling  which  a  child  sometimes  has  in  its 
mother,  and  which  more  seldom  enables  a  father  to  see  to  the 
bottom  of  his  daughter's  heart.  Never  consciously  unkind,  and 
ready  at  all  times  to  sacrifice  himself  in  any  way  for  his  children's 
good,  he  yet  could  not  understand  the  reticence  of  Rosa's  more 
delicate  nature  that  prompted  her  to  take  up  her  cross  in  silence 
rather  than  tell  a  secret  which  man  of  keener  sympathies  would 
have  discovered  for  himself.  Had  he  known  all,  nay,  even  had  he 
been  persuaded  that  the  boy  desired  to  marry  Rosa,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  he  would  have  acted  differently.  His  dislike  of  the 
count  and  his  family,  his  contempt  for  the  slothful  self-indulgence 
which  seemed  to  him  to  vitiate  the  character  of  father,  son,  and 
uncle,  would  have  prevented  him  from  trusting  his  daughter's 
happiness  to  Don  Cesare.  As  it  was  he  accepted  things  as  he 
found  them  without  any  suspicion.  He  congratulated  himself 
that  Rosa  had,  after  no  more  reluctance  than  was  fit  and  proper 
in  a  young  girl,  accepted  an  honest  man  as  her  husband,  and  that, 
while  her  happiness  was  secured,  he  would  be  able  to  devote 
himself  to  furthering  the  advancement  of  his  son. 

Everything  was  going  on  well,  and  the  next  day  he  went, 
thoroughly  pleased  with  himself  and  his  neighbours,  to  bid  Vol- 
pino  communicate  with  Ferrari  and  negotiate  the  conditions  of 
the  marriage,  while  he  himself  wrote  telling  the  lover  that  the 
marriage  might  take  place  as  soon  as  he  returned. 

Everything  seemed  to  go  smoothly.  Rosa,  if  making  no 
demonstration  of  happiness  and  often  absent,  accepted  the  congra- 
tulations of  her  friends  with  a  tranquil  smile,  as  if  each  word  of 
theirs  did  not  slay  anew  her  shortlived  happiness.  Yet  she 
would  not  have  had  it  otherwise.  The  sharper  the  pain,  she 
thought,  the  sooner  would  the  edge  of  it  be  blunted,  and  the  more 
possible  would  grow  the  task  laid  on  her  of  proving  a  true  wife  to 
her  husband.  Hers  may  not  have  been  the  highest  view  of  mar- 
riage, but  it  was  at  all  events  unselfish.  It  seemed  quite  natural 
to  her  to  sacrifice  herself  for  the  good  of  her  father  and  Leo,  nor 
could  she  ever  see  that  she  was  preparing  a  cruel  wrong  for  Pietro 
Ferrari  in  giving  him  her  hand  while  her  love  was  another's. 

So  things  went  on  for  some  weeks.   Leo,  who  alone  might  have 
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guessed  at  something  of  his  sisters  secret,  was  much  away  in 
Florence,  and  when  at  homa  was  too  full  of  his  absorbing  enter- 
prise to  give  much  thought  to  any  other  concern.  Her  father  was 
fully  occupied  with  arranging  for  giving  up  his  business  and  find- 
ing a  tenant  for  his  house.  One  morning,  early  in  August,  Rosa 
received  a  short  note  which  in  a  moment  changed  the  whole 
world  around  her. 

"Rosa,  I  cannot  give  you  up.  Will  you  be  my  wife  ?  I  must 
see  you  to-day."  Though  there  was  no  signature  added,  she 
knew  at  once  who  the  writer  was,  and  what  her  answer  would  be. 
No  more  thoughts  now  of  self-sacrifice,  of  marrying  for  duty,  of 
becoming  an  old  man's  wife.  The  events  of  the  past  month  were 
to  her  as  if  they  had  never  been.  She  realized  that  marriage  with 
Ferrari  was  not  a  hard  necessity,  a  trial  to  be  acquiesced  in,  but  a 
sin,  a  crime,  an  impossibility.  How  could  she  have  been  so  silly 
as  to  drive  Cesare  away  from  her,  so  wicked  as  to  doubt  him  ? 
She  had  often  since  in  fancy  gone  over  that  scene  by  the  spring, 
under  the  chestnut  tree.  She  had  never  before,  as  she  said  to  her- 
self, understood  how  it  was  her  doing  that  Cesare  had  left,  her 
blindness  and  want  of  faith  that  had  attributed  his  conduct  to 
base  motives,  her  own  cruel  suspicions  that  had  wounded  his  deli- 
cate high-spirited  nature  and  had  driven  him  away.  Now  that 
she  allowed  her  love  to  interpret  his  conduct  she  easily  persuaded 
herself  that  it  had  been  if  not  sublime,  true  at  least,  and  honour- 
able and  loving. 

Her  passion  had,  to  all  outward  seeming,  lain  dormant  during 
the  past  weeks,  but  had,  without  her  knowledge,  developed  in 
strength  and  fulness.  It  was  now  again  called  to  active  life,  and 
at  once  sprang  up  and  engrossed  her  entire  being.  They  had 
met  during  the  interval  more  than  once;  each  time  she  had  com- 
pelled herself  to  turn  away  from  him,  but  had  felt  his  look  brood 
over  her,  and  had  resented  the  implication  of  a  common  under- 
standing with  a  warmth  of  indignation  that  fostered  a  passion 
which  might  have  turned  to  hate,  but  which  now  proved  to  have 
added  strength  and  vitality  to  her  love.  And  now  all  was  clear 
to  her.  Thank  God  that  he  had  at  last  spoken  to  save  her  from 
the  crime  she  would  have  committed.  She  shuddered  as  she 
thought  how  it  would  have  been  with  her,  had  Cesare  allowed 
the  marriage  to  take  place  without  holding  out  his  hand  to  save 
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her.  All  nature  seemed  to  be  full  of  joy.  She  could  not  keep 
her  happiness  to  herself  for  a  moment.  She  yearned  for  sym- 
pathy. She  longed  to  share  her  treasure  of  hope  with  another,, 
and  with  whom  so  naturally  as  with  her  father  ?  At  once  she  ran  to 
him,  threw  her  arms  round  him,  kissed  him  with  a  warmth  of 
passion  that  surprised  him,  and,  her  face  all  radiant  with  a  smile 
of  unutterable  delight,  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  Father,  father,  I 
am  so  happy ;  wish  your  daughter  joy.  How  can  I  tell  you  all  ? 
What  an  all  it  is  ! "  and  then  she  gave  him  the  precious  writing 
to  read.  The  words  were  to  him  a  mystery.  He  gave  her  back 
the  paper,  and  looked  into  her  face  trying  to  read  the  meaning 
there.  At  last,  "Of  course  Pietro  won't  give  you  up.  Who 
asks  him  to  ?  What  can  the  man  mean  by  his  mad  note  ? " 
Then  Rosa  told  him  her  story,  her  first  love,  her  doubts,  her 
despair,  and  the  happy  ending;  and  then,  while  he  still  stood 
silent,  asking  himself  whether  he  was  mad  or  she  dreaming, 
summed  it  all  up  by  saying  simply,  "You  see  it  was  all  my 
mistake.  We  must  write  at  once  and  explain  it  to  Ferrari," 
adding,  as  an  afterthought,  "I  am  sorry  about  Pietro,  I  hope  he 
will  not  be  at  all  vexed." 

There  was  no  doubt  about  some  one  being  vexed,  and  that 
one  was  her  father.  For  the  first  time  almost  since  she  could 
remember  his  voice  shook  with  passion  as  he  spoke  to  her. 
"  Write  to  Ferrari !  Tell  him  that  I  draw  back  from  my  word  ! 
that  my  daughter  is  false  to  her  troth  !  that  she  has  spent  the 
weeks  of  her  betrothal  in  dreaming  of  a  ribald.  That  he  has 
been  made  a  fool  and  a  tool  to  lure  back  your  lover  to  you  !  No, 
girl,  we  will  not  write  to  Pietro.  Na}^,  but  I  must,"  and  the  frown 
grew  heavier  on  his  brow  as  he  went  on,  "  I  must  write  and  tell 
him  he  is  free,  if  he  chooses,  from  his  promise  ;  that  you  prefer 
the  false  words  and  treacherous  face  of  a  profligate  boy  to  an 
honest  man's  heart ;  that  you  have  disgraced  me  and  dishonoured 
your  mother's  memory  by  flinging  ycurself  into  the  arms  of  a 
scoundrel,  the  enemy  of  your  family." 

As  that  storm  of  rage  burst  on  her  Rosa  stood  aghast,  struck 
speechless  by  a  passion  she  could  not  account  for ;  but  when  her 
father  glanced  at  her  lover,  she  raised  her  eyes  and  met  his  gaze 
with  a  look  as  resolute  and  little  less  angry  than  his  own. 
"Hush,  father,  hush!  of  me  say  what  you  please.    I  am  your 
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daughter;  I  may  have  done  wrong,  though  I  did  not  mean  it: 
but  I  will  not  hear  Don  Cesare,  my  husband  soon,  spoken  of  so — 
even  by  you,"  and  she  turned  and  left  him. 

Even  when  alone  Bruto  could  hardly  restrain  himself  from 
venting  his  wrath  in  bitter  curses.  His  daughter  had  wounded 
him  sorely  on  the  two  points  in  which  he  felt  most  deeply.  He 
was  proud  of  his  reputation  as  an  upright  man,  against  whose 
honour  no  one  could  hint  a  doubt,  a  man  whose  word  was  his 
bond,  and  now  she  would  trample  in  her  lightness  of  heart  on  his 
promise  publicly  and  solemnly  pledged.  He  hated  the  count, 
for  injury  done  and  many  insulting  words,  with  a  bitterness  of 
hatred  such  as  is  rarely  found  except  between  neighbours  in  a 
small  village,  and  his  daughter  meant  to  marry  that  man's  son. 
That  she  herself  would  probably  pay  the  penal ty  in  a  life  of 
disappointment  and  misery,  was  a  thought  that  for  the  moment 
did  not  occur  to  him. 

"Tush,  tush,"  said  his  friend  Yolpino,  to  whom  he  went  with 
the  story  of  his  trouble,  and  whose  advice  he  wished  to  have 
before  writing  to  Ferrari.  " Don't  be  a  fool;  do  nothing  in  a 
hurry.  If  Rosa  has  lost  her  wits  that's  the  more  reason  why  you 
should  keep  yours,  and  think  for  both.  Let  Ferrari  alone,  and 
let  Rosa  alone  for  a  bit,  and  let  that  young  fop  Cesare  go  his  own 
way.    All  will  come  right  in  the  end." 

"  But  my  honour  !  " 

"  But  my  grandmother  !  When  we've  got  through  this  little 
trouble  you  may  tell  him  if  you  will.  He  won't  think  the 
worse  of  his  wife  because  she's  been  wilful,  as  all  women  worth  a 
penny  are.  Don't  thwart  her;  give  her  her  head.  When  I  was 
a  lad  I  helped  Gigi  Bernabei  in  his  shop,  but  I  got  tired  of 
measuring  cloth,  and  selling  buttons  and  tape  to  old  women.  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  pedlar  and  wander  about 
as  I  pleased  through  the  country,  and  be  servant  to  no  one  but 
myself.  Old  Gigi  tried  hard  to  dissuade  me,  for  I  sold  more  in  a 
day  than  any  other  of  his  men  in  a  week.  But  wilful  would 
have  his  way.  So  he  gave  me  the  goods  I  wanted  on  credit,  and 
off  I  went  with  my  pack  and  stick,  and  his  blessing  on  the  top 
of  all.  I  came  back  at  the  end  of  a  week  footsore,  and  with 
aching  shoulders,  and,  I  warrant  you,  didn't  complain  in  a  hurry 
that  the  shop  was  too  dull  for  me.    You  can't  tell  how  the  cake 
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will  taste  till  you  bite  it.  And  Rosa  will  soon  find  that  her 
bargain  won't  suit  her  palate.  Will  she  go  off  with  the  boy 
unless  he  marries  her  ?  No !  Will  his  father,  with  his  absurd 
family  pride,  give  his  consent  to  a  marriage  ?  No  again.  Will 
he  marry,  in  spite  of  his  father's  will,  to  be  turned  out  of  the 
house  ?  Not  he  !  " 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do,  then  ? " 

"  Do  ?  Why,  give  your  consent  to  a  marriage.  Let  Rosa  find 
out  for  herself  the  character  of  her  lover.  Let  her  see  that  he  is 
only  trying  to  deceive  her,  and  she  will  despise  him  as  utterly  as 
yourself,  and  appreciate  an  honest  man  the  more." 

There  was  too  much  of  finesse  about  the  advice  for  it  to  be  alto- 
gether agreeable  to  Bruto's  straightforward  nature,  but  it  seemed 
to  offer  the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  by  following  it  he 
avoided  the  risk  of  the  terrible  grief  which  an  open  quarrel  with 
his  daught9r  would  cause  to  both  ;  and  he  was  a  comparatively 
happy  man  again  when  peace  had  been  re-established  between 
them  and  sealed  with  a  kiss. 

"Rosa,"  he  had  said,  "your  happiness  is  after  all  what  we 
must  think  of  first  in  this  marriage.  If  the  count  will  allow 
his  son  to  marry  you,  I  consent;  if  not,  you  must  keep  your 
promise  to  Ferrari."  And  Rosa,  full  of  confidence  in  her  lover 
— had  she  not  wronged  him  once  by  her  suspicion  ? — agreed  at 
once. 

Volpino's  advice  did  not  bring  about  the  result  he  had  expected. 
A  week  passed,  days  of  pain  to  Rosa  and  anxiety,  for  she  had  so  far 
obeyed  her  father's  wish  as  to  refuse  to  see  Cesare  again  till  he 
could  come  as  her  betrothed  husband,  but  hardly  of  doubt,  for  her 
confidence  in  him  was  absolute.  At  last  he  came,  his  face  radiant 
with  happiness  and  content.  "  My  darling,  my  love,  my  beautiful 
wife,  all  is  well !  " 

"  Oh  Cesare,  my  own,  how  happy  you  have  made  me  !  I  knew 
God  would  not  allow  us  to  suffer." 

"Yes,"  he  went  on,  "for  days  my  father  would  hear  nothing, 
threatened  to  disown  me,  to  turn  me  out  of  the  house,  said  the 
bitterest  things  of  you  and  your  father,  and  cursed  the  fate  that 
had  given  him  so  vile  a  son.  But  I  held  firm.  At  last  my  uncle 
interfered.  He  persuaded  my  father  to  leave  the  matter  to  him. 
He  Rpoke  to  me  like  a  man  of  the  world,  showed  me  how  my 
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father  had  set  his  heart  on  my  making  a  rich  marriage,  how  I  was 
throwing  away  my  prospects  of  a  career  " 

u  Oh,  Cesare,  for  me  !  For  little  unworthy  me." 

"  Yes,  darliDg ;  and  shall  I  not  love  you  the  more  if  you  cost  me 
something  ?  But  I  stood  firm,  said  I  would  die  rather  than  lose 
you  ;  for  what  can  life  give  me  without  you  ? " 

A  silent  pressure  of  the  hand  told  him  that  her  life  too  was  now 
in  him. 

"  In  the  end  he  gave  in ;  but  on  conditions.  We  must  wait  six 
months,  that  I  may  be  sure  that  I  know  my  own  mind,  as  if  there 
were  any  doubt  about  that,  and  then,  if  I  wish  it,  he  will  marry 
us  himself." 

Rosa,  with  her  simple  childlike  trust  in  her  lover,  was  now 
absolutely  contented.  She  saw  no  spots  in  her  sun,  and  would 
have  been  altogether  happy  but  for  one  thiug.  Leo  set  his  face 
utterly  against  the  whole  affair.  He  did  not  say,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve, that  his  sister  would  ever  bring  disgrace  on  her  family;  but 
he  could  not  forgive  her  for  taking  so  easily  a  man  whom  he  could 
not  understand,  and  whom  he  perhaps  hated  the  more  for  that 
reason.  He  knew  that  no  one  in  the  village  believed  that  the 
marriage  would  ever  come  off.  His  ears  tingled  when  he  heard 
Rosa's  name  mentioned,  for  he  soon  came  to  think  that  it  was 
only  fear  of  his  strong  arm  that  kept  men  from  speaking  of  her  as 
Cesare's  mistress  even  to  his  face.  That  the  family  honour  should 
even  need  to  be  defended  was  a  sore  blow  to  his  pride,  all  the 
harder  to  bear  because  he  was  forced  to  inaction.  Rosa,  on  her 
side,  could  not  forget  his  angry  words  on  that  first  memorable 
night,  and  could  not  forgive  the  distrust  of  her  lover,  which 
seemed  to  reflect  suspicion  on  herself  too,  and  so  the  close  tie  of 
sympathy  and  affection  that  had  united  brother  and  sister,  ever 
since  she  first  toddled  on  little  rosy  feet  across  the  floor  and  lifted 
her  baby  face  for  his  kisses,  was  rudely  broken.  He  said  little 
for  he  could  not  in  such  a  matter  openly  dispute  his  fathers 
sanction,  but  she  resented  his  silence  hardly  less  bitterly  than  she 
would  have  harsh  words.  Even  had  she  not  been  too  proud  to 
excuse  herself  to  him,  he  never  made  any  accusation  to  which  she 
could  reply;  so  neither  of  them  spoke  of  the  matter  which  lay 
closest  to  her  heart,  and  day  by  day  they  drifted  farther  and 
farther  away  from  each  other.  Bruto  too  was  deeply  annoyed. 
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That  there  would  be  a  marriage  lie  did  not  believe  any  more  than 
his  son.  He  felt  he  had  been  duped,  and  that  he  had  himself  to 
thank  for  his  position.  He  had  never  thought  but  that  the  count 
would  scornfully  refuse  his  consent;  but  now  the  condition  he  had 
himself  imposed  had  been  accepted,  nor  could  he  as  a  reasonable 
man  object  to  the  proviso  of  a  half-year's  delay.  The  uncertainty 
might  be  inconvenient  for  him,  and  his  daughters  good  name 
might  suffer,  but  he  could  not  now  consistently  act  on  Yolpino's 
advice  and  insist  on  the  marriage  being  celebrated  at  once,  or 
definitely  broken  off ;  for  that  astute  counsellor  was  deeply  mor- 
tified to  find  himself  outwitted  and  would  have  brought  matters  to 
a  crisis  by  prompt  action. 

"  Cesare  is  of  age,"  he  urged.  "  Let  him  marry  Rosa  with  or 
without  his  father's  consent;  or  confess  that  they  are  merely 
playing  a  game  on  us.  Your  consent  was  obtained  by  a  trick, 
and  you  are  not  bound  by  your  promise." 

This  was  not  Bruto's  view ;  whatever  others  did,  he  at  least 
must  keep  his  word,  and  as  for  the  marriage,  things  had  gone  so 
strangely,  that  he  seemed  to  have  lost  his  bearings.  Who  could 
tell  ?  The  lad's  tale  might  possibly  be  true,  and  if  so,  would  he  not 
spoil  the  email  chance  of  happiness  that  yet  remained  to  his 
daughter  by  opening  a  fresh  cause  of  quarrel  with  her  lover's 
family.  No,  he  had  made  a  mistake  and  had  by  his  own  act  put 
the  event  out  of  his  control,  he  must  now  be  content  to  wait  for 
what  might  happen. 

And  so  the  months  passed,  months  in  the  main  of  great  happi- 
ness to  Rosa,  who  never  doubted  the  wisdom  of  her  choice,  or  that 
all  would  be  well  with  her  in  the  end.  At  times,  indeed,  when  her 
lover  did  not  fill  her  thoughts,  she  was  grieved  at  her  father's 
coldness  and  her  brother's  alienation.  But  those  were  but  short 
intervals  that  made  the  other  time  the  happier.  For  Cesare  was 
well  fitted  to  dazzle  her  fancy  and  call  out  all  the  love  of  which 
her  affectionate  heart  was  capable.  That  he  was  handsome, 
counted  for  something,  but  would  not  of  itself  have  gone  very 
far.  Good  looks  were  common  in  Castagnolo,  though  there  was 
in  Don  Cesare  a  refinement  of  face  and  figure  that  placed  him  in 
a  different  category  from  his  neighbours.  His  knowledge,  if  super- 
ficial, was  wide;  to  her  it  was  almost  like  omniscience.  She  had 
never  before  had  any  intimate  intercourse — any  intercourse  at  all 
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— with  a  cultivated  man,  and  Cesare  could  talk  of  many  things,  and 
talk  well.  Rosa  would  have  been  content  for  the  fulness  of  her 
joy  to  hear  him  conjugate  the  verb  "I  love,"  to  look  up  into  that 
beautiful  face  and  read  his  passion  in  his  eyes ;  but  it  was  a  hap- 
piness, too,  to  learn  day  by  day,  to  wonder  at  her  lover's  know- 
ledge and  eloquence  and  wit,  to  listen  as  he  declaimed  passages  of 
the  old  poets,  or  of  the  more  modern  writers  whose  names  had 
hardly  reached  her  ear,  or  told  her  with  flashing  eyes  and  eager 
words  the  story  of  the  wars  that  had  rolled  about  those  moun- 
tain-sides in  old  Tuscan  days,  or  against  French  or  German 
invaders — wars  in  which  his  ancestors  had  won  a  renown,  the 
reflection  of  which  would  soon  fall  on  her  too. 


(To  he  continued?) 


Critical  Notices 


MR.  SWINBURNE'S  NEW 
VOLUME.* 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  pieces  which  go  to  form  the 
third  series  of  Mr.  Swinburne's 
"Poems  and  Ballads"  have  al- 
ready appeared  in  one  or  other 
of  the  monthly  magazines,  their 
appearance  in  a  collected  form  may 
justly  be  regarded — at  least  so  far 
as  belles  lettres  are  concerned — as 
the  most  notable  literary  event  of 
the  present  publishing  season.  The 
volume  as  a  whole  shows  not  the 
least  failing  in  poetical  power  ;  it 
will  without  doubt  take  rank  with 
the  best  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  pre- 
vious work — with  the  best  work  of 
a  poet  of  a  high  and  rare  order. 
"  The  Armada,"  the  longest  poem 
of  the  book,  is  written  in  a  swing- 
ing Swinburnian  metre,  admirably 
expressive  of  the  rolling  waves  and 
wind-tost  seas  : — 

"  When  fleets  were  scattered  as  foam, 
and  squadrons  as  flakes  of  spray." 

Indeed  Mr.  Swinburne  is  always  at 
his  best  when  picturing  sea  and 
wind  ;  we  seem  to  feel  the  salt  sea- 
breeze  on  our  cheek,  and  to  see  the 
sunlit  waves  leaping  up  in  white 
foam  at  our  feet.  Perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  poem  in  the 
book  is  "  A  Word  with  the  "Wind," 
which  opens  thus  :  — 

"Lord  of  days  and  nights  that  hear  thy 

word  of  wintry  warning, 
Wind,  whose  feet  are  set  on  ways  that 

none  may  tread, 
Change  the  nest  wherein  thy  wings  are 

fledged  for  flight  by  morning. 
Change  the  harbour  whence  at  dawn  thy 

sails  are  spread. 

*  "  Poems  and  Ballads."  Third  Series. 
By  Algkknon  Ciiari-hs  Swinburne. 
London  :  Chatto  &  Windus. 


Not  the  dawn,  ere  yet  the  imprisoning 

night  has  half  released  her, 
More  desires  the  sun's  full  face  of  cheer, 

than  we, 

Well  as  yet  we  love  the  strength  of  the 

iron-tongued  north-easter, 
Yearn  for  wind  to  meet  us  as  we  front 

the  sea. 

All  thy  ways  are  good,  0  wind,  and  all 

the  world  should  fester, 
Were  thy  fourfold  godhead  quenched,  or 

stilled  thy  strife : 
Yet  the  waves  and  we  desire  too  long 

the  deep  south-wester, 
Whence  the  waters  quicken  shoreward, 

clothed  with  life." 

Mr.  Swinburne  shares  with  Charles 
Kingsley  his  affection  for  the  u  brave 
North-easter."  A  point  which  will 
strike  most  readers  of  the  volume 
is  the  absence  of  that  sturdy  spirit 
of  Radicalism  which  characterized 
the  writer's  former  works — not 
that  Mr.  Swinburne  strikes  the 
pessimistic  note  of  "  Locksley  Hall : 
Sixty  Years  After,"  though  he  is 
compelled  to  admit  with  regret  that 
the  bright  hopes  of  sixty  years  ago 
have  passed  unaccomplished.  This 
is  chiefly  noticeable  in  the  poem  en- 
titled "  The  Common  Weal,"  many 
of  the  single  stanzas  of  which 
sparkle  as  gems  of  the  purest 
water.  In  contra-distinction  with 
the  poems  of  the  sea,  which  include 
"  March  :  an  Ode,"  "To  a  Seamew," 
and  "Neap  Tide,"  is  a  series  of 
charming  lyrics  to  "  A  Babe." 
Among  the  other  contents  of  the 
volume  are  :  u  A  Ballad  of  Bath" — 

"City  lulled  asleep  by  the  chime  of 
passing  years  ;  " 

pieces  in  memoriam  of  Sir  Henry 
Taylor,  and  Inchbold  the  Leeds 
artist  ;  sonnets  to  Sir  R.  F.  Bur- 
ton, Nell  Gwyn,  and  others  ;  and 
a  series  of  Scotch  and  Jacobite 
ballads,  of  which  M  The  Weary 
Wedding  "  is  a  poem  of  strangely 
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mournful  power  pitched  in  a  minor 
key.  Perhaps  the  best  lyrical  pieces 
in  the  book  are  two  pathetic  little 
poems,  entitled  "  The  Recall  "  and 
"  In  Time  of  Mourning." 


DAYS  AND  NIGHTS* 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn 
why  Mr.  Symons  has  called  his 
volume  of  poems  "Days  and  Nights ' 
Anything  less  like  our  days — and, 
thank  heaven  !  still  less  like  our 
nights— than  his  verses  cannct  well 
be  imagined.  He  explains  in  his 
"  Prologue "  that  he  wishes  to 
poetize  the  episodes  of  every-day 
life,  but  that,  as  Darkness  is  the 
preponderating  element  in  life,  he 
will  give  us  more  Nights  than  Days. 
He  then  plunges  straight  into  a 
series  of  sins,  cheerfully  interspersed 
with  ghastly  episodes  in  family  life. 
In  one  poem,  "  Red  Redbury 's  End," 
a  son  refuses  to  procure  a  priest  for 
his  dying  father,  because  he  is  afraid 
that  he  will  confess  a  murder  in 
which  they  are  both  involved  ;  in 
another,  a  ballet-dancer  is  forced 
away,  by  a  clamouring  public,  from 
the  deathbed  of  her  child,  who  im- 
plores her  to  stay  ;  in  a  third, 
written  in  dramatic  form  ("  An 
Episode  under  the  Nihilists"),  a  wife 
proclaims  her  hatred  for  her  hus- 
band, who  has  been  forced  by  a 
Nihilist  society  to  assassinate  a  foe 
to  the  cause.  These  episodes  are 
evidently  described  with  a  view  to 
recital,  and  the  writer  seems  to  have 
read  and  admired  Browning's 
"  Dramatic  Idylls,"  which  are  more 
difficult  to  imitate  than  he  seems  to 
imagine. 

It  is  hard  to  discover  why  the 
description  of  sin  in  literature  is 
considered  "  strong,"  per  se,  quite 
apart  from  the  results  of  such  de- 
scription. Dwelling  upon  vile  topics 
is  only  justifiable   when  distinct 

*  "Days  and  Nights."  By  Arthur 
Symons.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 


good  can  be  gained  by  it  ;  and 
gossiping  about  evil,  whether  in 
prose  or  verse,  can  merely  be  feeble 
and  harmful.  But  Mr.  Symons 
aims  at  being  "  powerful,"  and  he 
flits  from  sin  to  sin  and  from  social 
wrong  to  individual  crime  till  he 
becomes  actually  absurd.  Neither 
has  he  the  talent  for  form  which  re- 
deems Swinburne  and  even  weaker 
word-painters.  His  metre  and 
rhyme  are  limp  and  often  wrong. 
For  instance  (p.  28),  there  is  a 
syllable  too  much  in 

"  Take,  take  my  blood  and  drink  thereof 
A  drink-of/ering,  of  costly  wine." 

and  in  the  "  Knife- thrower  "  (page 
66,  first  verse)  it  is  hardly  musical 
to  say  "  a-  pread  on  the  ground  ;  " 
putting  aside  the  problem  as  to 
where  Mr.  Symons  found  the  past- 
participle  '*  a-spread,"  the  prefix  a 
is  superfluous.  We  find  him  more- 
over rhyming  "  gone  "  with  "  moan" 
and  "  trees  "  with  "  promises,"  nor 
can  he  be  said  to  excel  in  power  of 
expression.    Such  lines  as 

"  Her  glance  was  heady  like  wine  j  and 
her  face  was  splendid  as  sin," 

in  "  The  Knife-Thrower,"  are  not 
poetry  ;  and  the  writer  becomes 
ridiculous  when  he  attempts  pathos 
in  the  poem  called  "  Bell  in  Camp" 
— where  a  woman,  bewailing  her 
lover,  whom  she  finds  dead  in  camp, 
exclaims — 

"  He'll  never  any  more  be  drunk  again, 
He'll  never  speak,  not  even  to  say  1  Old 
Bell  !  "' 

"  Days,"  are  presumably  repre- 
sented by  a  conversation  between 
some  Faun;,  and  by  some  kindred 
poems  called  "Wood-notes," — the 
first  of  which,  called  "  A  Wood,"  has 
some  charm  and  is  gracefully 
expressed  ;  and  also  by  a  few 
Hondeaux  and  some  translations, 
the  best  of  which  is  called  "  Of  a 
Winnower  of  Wheat  to  the  Winds," 
from  Joachim  the  Bellay ;  but  our 
general  impression  on  closing  the 
book  is  that  we  have  been  mixing 
in  very  bad  company,  and  that  every 
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second  songster  to  whom  we  have 
been  listening  has  been  a  broken- 
hearted cafe-singer,  a  suicidal  lover, 
a  desperate  husband,  or  a  very  dis- 
agreeable peasant. 


M.  CARO'S  STUDIES  IN 
FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

M.  Caro  has  a  great  name  in  France, 
both  as  professor  and  author.  His 
"  L'Idee  de  Dieu  et  ses  Nouveaux 
Critiques "  was  couronne  by  the 
Academy,  a  similar  tribute  falling 
to  the  "  Philosophic  de  Goethe." 
The  Academy — to  borrow  a  phrase 
from  Daudet's  "LTmmortel" — hav- 
ing, in  response  to  the  continued 
excellence  of  M.  Caro's  work,  only 
one  further  distinction  to  offer, 
made  him  a  member  of  the  family. 
If  M.  Caro's  name  be  less  familiar 
in  England,  even  to  those  who  have 
a  real  knowledge  of  French  litera- 
ture, it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
his  studies  have  until  lately  been 
restricted  to  philosophical  subjects, 
and  that  the  world  of  moralists  in 
England  is  still  a  lamentably  narrow 
one.  Probably  few  of  our  ethical 
students  are, however, unacquainted 
with  M.  Caro's  writings.  The  pro- 
fessor of  the  Sorbonne,  stepping 
from  philosophy  to  general  litera- 
ture, now  appeals  to  a  wider  circle 
in  his  "  Poetes  et  Romanciers."*  De 
Yigny,  Victor  de  Laprade,  Victor 
Hugo,  Beranger,  Eugene  Manuel, 
Sully- Prudhomme,  Octave  Feuillet, 
Gustave  Flaubert,  and  De  Balzac 
come  successively  under  M.  Caro's 
observation,  with  the  erudition  and 
inimitable  graces  of  style  and  man- 
ner that  have  made  M.  Caro  a 
celebrity,  crowding  the  Salle  Gerson 
at  the  Sorbonne  with  brilliant  and 
enthusiastic  audiences.  In  England 
we  have  many  erudite  professors  ; 
we  have  some  whose  manner  and 

*  "  Poutes  et  Romanciers."  E.  Caro, 
de  l'Acatlemie  Francaise.  Hachette  et 
Cie.,  Paris. 


mode  of  expression  is  felt  to  be 
attractive  by  their  auditory.  But 
M.  Caro  is  a  Seeley  with  all  the 
brilliancy  and  vivacity  of  France. 
He  is  rich  also  in  accuracy  and  sug- 
gestion. "Poetes  et  Romanciers," 
a  work  of  great  value  in  criticism 
of  recent  French  literature,  will 
add  many  to  the  number  of  "  Caro- 
lines." 


A  VILLAGE  TRAGEDY* 

We  read  this  story  when  it  appeared 
two  years  ago  in  Temple  Bar  as  a 
short  serial,  and  were  struck  by  the 
high  qualities  it  displayed.  Re- 
printed now  with  a  few  verbal 
alterations,  it  has  passed  quickly 
into  a  second  edition,  and  is  a  gain 
of  no  slight  moment  to  the  library 
of  Messrs.  Bentley,  who  have  a 
happy  knack  of  alighting  on  the 
best  literary  work  of  women.  The 
name  of  the  author,  as  a  writer  of 
fiction,  is  new  to  us,  and  this  book 
may  be  the  first  she  has  openly 
given  to  the  world.  The  style, 
however,  is  that  of  a  practised 
writer.  We  feel  sure  that,  if  Mrs. 
Woods  has  not  already  published 
some  compositions,  she  must  have 
many  by  her  in  manuscript,  or,  more 
probably — for  "A  Village  Tragedy" 
tells  us  that  its  creator  would  be  a 
severe  critic — has  destroyed  many. 
Such  exactness  of  treatment  does 
not  come  until  after  a  world  of 
applied  pains.  The  reader  will  be 
reminded  more  of  George  Eliot 
than  of  any  other  predecessor. 
Should  George  Eliot  have,  indeed, 
served  as  master,  Mrs.  Cross  finds 
a  worthy  pupil.  There  is  here 
the  same  close  and  careful  work 
in  narration  and  in  analysis  of 
character.  There  are,  too,  many 
incidental  points  which  suggest 
comparison.     It  is  George  Eliot, 

*  "A  Village  Tragedy."  By  Mar- 
garkt  Woods.  London  :  R.  Bentley  & 
Son.  1881). 
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however,  in  a  very  dark  mood. 
The  tale  is  such  a  picture  of  rural 
despair,  so  sombre,  both  in  its  out- 
line and  in  the  way  it  is  conducted, 
that  it  is  like  an  excerpt  from  a 
Zola's  "La  Terre,"  if  we  can  ima- 
gine this  Zola  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  English  country  life,  and, 
observant  of  the  amenities  of 
English  authorship,  telling  a  story 
which  is  purely  English  in  character. 
Annie,  the  heroine,  is  rescued  at  her 
father's  death  from  a  low  London 
lodging-house,  and  is  taken  by  her 
uncle  Pontin  to  his  farm  in  Oxford- 
shire. Pontin  is  a  proud,  stiff- 
necked  man  of  great  41  respecta- 
bility," intellectually  a  bumpkin. 
His  wife,  a  woman  simply  practical, 
is  not  less  devoid  of  sympathy  and 
imagination.  The  environment  is 
unfortunate.  Neither  Pontin  nor 
wife  can  make  anything  of  their 
fragile  town-bred  niece,  who,  mis- 
understood and  neglected,  yearning 
for  some  touch  of  fellow-feeling  in 
the  home  of  her  adoption,  her  life 
become  one  of  isolation,  gradually 
drifts  into  friendship  with  Jesse, 
the  farm-labourer  and  late  work- 
house boy  :  much,  of  course,  to 
the  anger  of  her  relations,  who 
are  shocked  at,  and  forbid,  the 
threatened  mesalliance,  but  are  in- 
capable of  anything  further.  Mrs. 
Pontin,  blaming  Annie  for  a  piece 
of  carelessness  which  she  was  not 
guilty  of,  turns  her  barefooted  out 
of  doors  one  stormy  night,  and  the 
poor  girl  is  driven  imprudently  to 
seek  shelter  under  Jesse's  roof. 
Later  in  the  night  Mrs.  Pontin 
repents,  goes  out  in  search  of  Annie, 
and  discovers  the  nature  of  her 
retreat.  Cast  off  indignantly  by 
both  Pontins,  Annie  now  lives  with 
Jesse,  her  honest,  albeit  stolid,  lover, 
who  vainly  asks  his  father's  consent 
to  their  wedding.  Such  permission 
the  young  couple  think  is  necessary 
to  legalize  their  union,  for  they 
are  under  age.  They  find  their 
impression  to  be  mistaken  when 
Annie's  child  is  on  the  point  of 
birth.    The  banns  are  quickly  put 


up  ;  Jesse  proceeds  to  Oxford  to 
buy  a  wedding  ring,  but  is  run  over 
by  the  express  and  killed  as  he 
crosses  the  line  on  his  return  home. 
The  story  concludes  very  mourn- 
fully with  two  attempts  by  Annie 
to  escape  from  the  life  of  unrelieved 
shame  and  misery  that  lay  before 
her  and  her  infant. 

This  is  a  random  sketch  in  which 
no  justice  can  be  done  to  the 
incidents  of  Mrs.  Woods'  recital. 
Had  Ave  space  in  these  narrow 
columns,  we  should  go  at  length 
into  the  ability  of  "  A  Village 
Tragedy,"  which  as  work  is  excel- 
lent throughout,  and  of  the  first 
class. 


ROMANCES  OF  THE  LAW.* 

Mr.  Francillon  has  for  many 
Christmases  maintained  his  repu- 
tation for  turning  out  the  best 
Christmas  Annual  of  the  year,  and 
therefore  the  collection  of  short 
stories  which  he  has  just  published 
will  be  received  with  critical  interest 
by  his  admirers.  We  have  no  doubt 
the  verdict  will  be  a  favourable 
one.  Mr.  Francillon  is  one  of  the 
few  English  writers  who  can  make 
the  short  story  interesting  or  even 
tolerable.  There  is  no  time  for 
'•psychological  analysis"  of  char- 
acter or  elaborate  descriptions  of 
scenery.  The  short  story  must  be 
of  all  things  dramatic.  This  Mr. 
Francillon  understands,  and  the 
result  is  a  collection  of  tales  of 
almost  engrossing  interest.  They 
all  more  or  less  turn  upon  questions 
of  law,  and  those  who  know  what 
a  quarry  of  romance  the  law  courts 
are  will  welcome  them  none  the 
less  on  this  account. 

*  {i  Romances  of  the  Law."  By  R.  E. 
Francillon.  With  a  Frontispiece  by 
D.  H.  Fristos.  London:  Chatto  & 
"Wind  us. 
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TIELE  S  OUTLINES.* 

This  book,  we  may  say  with  a  clear 
conscience,  is  the  best  existing 
introduction  to  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats.  Now  that  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  and  others  are  enlightening 
the  Scotch  undergraduate  with 
reference  to  natural  religion,  it 
should  be  in  great  request.  Dr. 
Tiele  provides  a  general  summary 
of  the  history  of  religion  from  the 
earliest  traces  found  in  the  animis- 
tic creeds  of  the  savage  to  the  more 
developed  cults  of  the  Chinese, 
Semites,  Indo-Germans,  Greeks,  and 
Romans.  The  so-called  Universal 
Religions,  i.e.,  those  not  wholly 
confined  within  the  bounds  of  the 
race  or  tribe,  such  as  Buddhism, 
Mahometanism,  and  Christianity, 
lie  outside  the  plan  of  his  work. 
Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the 
work  are  the  remarks  which  the 
author  has  added  on  the  biblio- 
graphy of  the  subject.  The  book 
belongs  to  that  rare  and  valuable 
class  of  works  which  interest  with- 
out ceasing  to  be  exact,  and  are 
scientific  without  being  technical. 


CHANCE  AND  LUCK.t 

Of  all  the  late  Mr.  Proctor's  scien- 
tific books  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
characteristic,  as  it  will  certainly 
be  the  most  popular.  Gamblers 
are  a  proverbially  superstitious 
class,  and  however  much  they  may 
resent  Mr.  Proctor  turning  the  dry 
light  of  science  upon  them,  there 
is  no  question  but  that  they  will 
profit  greatly  by  his  instructions. 

*  "  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Religion 
to  the  Spread  of  the  Universal  Religions." 
By  C.  P.  Tiele,  Dr.  Theol.,  Professor  of 
the  History  of  Religions  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leiden.  Translated  from  the 
Dutch  by  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  M.A. 
Fourth  Edition.  London  :  Ti  ubner  &  Co. 

t  "Chance  and  Luck."  By  Richard 
A.  PROCTOR.  New  Edition.  London  : 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1889. 


He  discusses  in  clear  and  lucid 
fashion  the  fallacies  that  underlie 
the  great  gambling  paradox  of  the 
"maturity  of  chances,"  showing 
that  although  in  a  million  fair 
tosses  there  will  be  about  half  a 
million  heads  and  about  half  a 
million  tailj,  yet  that  is  no  reason 
for  backing  tails  when  the  heads 
have  outnumbered  tbem  by,  sav, 
<'>00,000  to  300,000.  Mr.  Proctor 
has  something  to  say  on  each  of  the 
great  gambling  machines — roulette, 
rouge-et-noir,  horse-racing,  lotteries, 
the  Stock  Exchange,  and  poker. 
The  last  named  he  rather  strangely 
considers  an  immoral  game  in  itself, 
and  when  it  is  not  played  for  money. 
Even  Mr.  Proctor  ceases  greatly  to 
interest  when  he  begins  to  preach. 
The  volume  concludes  with  a  criti- 
cism on  martingales  or  "  sure " 
gambling  systems. 


THE  MERMAID  SERIES.* 

The  Mermaid  Series  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  useful  helps  to  the 
student  of  the  old  dramatists  which 
publishing  enterprise  has  as  yet 
supplied.  The  two  volumes  before 
us  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  their 
predecessors.  The  notes  are  un- 
obtrusive, short,  and  to  the  point. 
Indeed,  they  perform  the  true  func- 
tion of  notes,  which  is  to  remove 
the  difficulties  of  the  reader,  and 
not  to  display  the  learning  of  the 
editor.  Mr.  Addington  Symonds 
adds  a  sympathetic  sketch  of  Hey- 
wood's  life  and  works,  regretting, 
as  may  we  also,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible in  this  volume  to  give  more 
than  five  out  of  the  twenty-four 
plays  which  bear  his  name,  and 
assuring  us  that  "  three  other  sets 

*  The  Mermaid  Series.  "  Thomas 
Heywood,"  edited  by  A.Wilson  Verity, 
with  an  Introduction  by  J.  Addington 
Symonds.  "  Philip  Massingor ,"  edited, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
Arthur  Symons.  Vol.  II.  London  : 
Vizetelly  &  Co. 
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of  five  plays  are  no  less  worthy  of 
perusal  than  the  five  here  chosen." 
The  frontispiece  is  an  admirable 
reproduction  by  the  photogravure 
process  of  the  inside  of  the  Red 
Bull  Playhouse.  In  the  Massinger 
volume  we  miss  the  Introduction 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  which  we 
are  promised  on  the  title-page. 


MARRIAGE  AND  KINSHIP.* 

Mr.  Wake  has  already  made  him- 
self a  reputation  as  a  careful  student 
of  the  customs  of  early  societies  in 
his  "  Serpent  Worship  "  and  "Evo- 
lution of  Morality,"  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  us  to  find  him  putting 
the  coping-stone  on  his  work  by  a 
book  of  such  solid  merit  and  con- 
scientious workmanship  as  the  one 
before  us.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
subject  falls  under  two  great  heads  : 
the  development  of  the  institution 
of  marriage,  and  the  ideas  of  kin- 
ship which  result  from  it.  The 
author  opens  with  a  discussion  of 
sexual  morality  on  the  lines  briefly 
foreshadowed  in  his  previous  book. 
He  then  attacks  one  of  the  vexatce, 
qucBstiones  of  the  subject  in  an 
inquiry  as  to  whether  promiscuity, 
in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  term, 
was  a  condition  precedent  of  the 
system  of  group  marriages  pre- 
valent among  most  primitive  or 
uncivilized  peoples.  Here  he  comes 
into  conflict  with  Dr.  M'Lennan, 
whose  unfortunately  incomplete 
studies  are  perhaps  the  greatest 
authority  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Wake  states  his  case  with  great 
clearness  ;  and,  if  he  does  not  con- 
vince us,  we  are  compelled  to  admit 
that  the  question  has  yet  to  be 
settled.  Several  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
primitive  law  of  marriage,  which 
arose  from  the  action  of  two  re- 

*  "  The  Development  of  Marriage  and 
Kinship."  By  C.  Staniland  Wake. 
London  :  George  Redway. 


strain ts  :  one  social,  resulting  from 
a  modified  form  of  parental  control  ; 
and  the  other  natural,  from  the 
belief  that  marriage  must  not  take 
place  between  blood  relations  ; 
group  marriages,  in  which  the 
marriage  relation  is  not  restricted 
to  two  individuals,  but  exists 
between  groups  or  subdivisions  of 
the  tribe,  which  in  its  turn  gives 
rise  to  the  more  complex  relation- 
ships of  Noa  and  Punalua  ;  poly- 
andry, where  the  wife  has  more 
than  one  husband,  a  custom  which 
exists  in  Tibet,  where,  however, 
the  husbands  are  always  brothers, 
and  in  a  ruder  form  among  the 
Nairs,  Cossacks,  etc.  ;  polygamy, 
as  exemplified  by  the  patriarchs  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Turks 
and  Mormons  of  the  present  day  ; 
and,  finally,  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  the  marriage  relation  in 
monogamy.  Mr.  Wake  has  thrown 
considerable  light  on  an  involved 
and  extremely  difficult  subject,  and 
his  book  will  be  little  less  than 
essential  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  these  and  kindred  investigations. 


ANCIENT  CIVILIZATION.* 

This  admirable  summary  of  the 
art,  literature,  manners,  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  ancient  world  is 
especially  adapted  for  all  who  wish 
to  gain  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
history  of  the  civilization  of  the 
world  from  the  earliest  times.  No 
better  gift  could  be  found  for 
an  intelligent  boy,  whose  mental 
horizon  is  apt  to  be  bounded  by  the 
cut-and-dried  school  course  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Jewish  history.  Mr. 
Verschoyle  bases  his  work  on  the 
"  Histoire  Sommaire  de  la  Civilisa- 
tion "  of  M.  Gustave  Ducoudray,but 
his  book  is  in  many  respects  superior 

*  "The  History  of  Ancient  Civiliza- 
tion." Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Ver- 
schoyle, M.A.  With  Illustrations. 
London  :  Chapman  &  Hall. 
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to  that  of  the  omniscient  French- 
man. The  first  part  comprises  the 
nations  of  the  East,  starting  with 
the  earliest  sources  of  history  in  the 
caves  of  the  stone  age,  and  giving 
a  succinct  account  of  what  is 
known  of  the  monuments  and  art 
of  Egypt  ;  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians  ;  the  religious  and  social 
state  of  the  Jewsj  Phoenician  com- 
merce ;  and  the  civilization  of  the 
Aryans,  Hindoos,  and  Persians. 
Mr.  Yerschoyle's  own  work  is 
chiefly  visible  in  his  treatment  of 
the  second  and  third  books — the 
civilization  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  worlds.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  points  to  which  a 
critic  might  take  exception  ;  but, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  book  is  one 
of  great  interest,  put  together  with 
much  judgment,  and  not  a  little 
literary  skill.  We  shall  look  with 
interest  for  the  second  volume, 
which  promises  to  deal  in  a  similar 
way  with  the  civilization  of  the 
modern  world. 


SOME  NEW  EDITIONS. 

Poems.*— This  is  the  new  volume 
in  the  cheap  edition  of  Kingsley's 
works.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  the  poems  are  now  reprinted 
for  the  fourteenth  time,  and  have 
therefore  been  hardly  less  popular 
than  the  author's  best-known  novels, 

*  Poems  by  Charles  Kingsley. 
Macmillan. 


if  we  may  assume  editions  of  equal 
t  ize.  It  should  find  a  place  in  every 
schoolboy's  bookshelf. 


The  Caged  Lion.* — Admirers  of 
Miss  Yonge  will  have  pleasure  in 
reading  again  one  of  her  brightest 
historical  novels,  the  scene  of  which 
is  laid  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
The  "  Caged  Lion  "  is  his  prisoner, 
James  I.  of  Scotland.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Hennessy's  illustrations  add  much 
to  the  interest  of  the  book,  though 
they  are  showing  signs  of  wear  in 
the  blocks. 


Original  Travels  and  Surpris- 
ing Adventures  of  BaronMunch- 
HAUSEN.f— This  new  series  of  dainty 
reprints  is  clad  in  a  cover  which 
does  great  credit  to  the  publishers' 
taste.  Indeed,  we  are  not  sure  that 
the  mendacious  Baron  is  deserving 
of  so  fair  a  dress.  Still  the  book 
was  becoming  scarce,  and  it  is  well 
that  it  should  be  accessible  in  so 
convenient  a  form  to  all  who  have 
the  necessary  high  spirits  of  youth 
requisite  for  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  bold  effrontery  of  the  worthy 
Baron.  Alfred  Crowquill's  spirited 
illustrations  are  admirably  repro- 
duced. 

*  "The  Caged  Lion."  By  Charlotte 
M.  Yonue.  Macmillan. 

t  "Original  Travels  and  Surprising 
Adventures  of  Baron  Munchhausen. 
Triibner's  Lotos  Series. 
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JUNE,  1889. 
YOUNG  ME.  AINSLIE'S  COUETSHIP. 

By  F.  C.  PHILIPS. 

Chapter  XIV. 

Philip  did  not  find  his  fortnight  in  London  at  all  dull.  I  will 
not  take  my  reader  through  it  day  by  day  and  stage  by  stage, 
after  the  exact  but  terribly  laborious  fashion  of  Dante.  On  the 
contrary,  I  shall  tell  him  what  I  think  he  ought  to  know  with 
as  rapid  a  pinion  as  is  permitted  me.  His  hosts  knew  well 
enough  that  what  would  be  new,  strange,  and  pleasant  to  him 
were  the  sights  with  which  every  Londoner  is  familiar,  or  ought 
to  be,  and  with  which  every  educated  gentleman,  whether  specially 
interested  in  the  subject  or  not,  ought  to  be  to  a  certain  extent 
acquainted ;  perhaps  more  than  to  a  certain  extent,  according  to 
the  bent  of  his  individual  fancy. 

Knowing  Philip's  passionate  love  of  country  life,  and  indeed 
of  animated  nature  in  any  shape,  Mr.  Keane  and  his  daughter, 
with  a  thorough  but  yet  kindly  sense  of  the  fun  of  his  position, 
took  him  to  the  Botanical  and  Zoological  Gardens,  and  to  the 
Natural  History  Galleries  at  South  Kensington.  Some  of  these, 
as  has  been  previously  mentioned,  he  had  seen  before,  as  he 
frankly  told  his  hosts  and  ciceroni,  declaring  at  the  same  time 
that  it  was  always  worth  a  journey  to  London  from  any  part  of 
England  to  see  the  Zoological  Gardens ;  that  to  these  again  he 
preferred  the  Botanical ;  that  Kew  with  a  ticket  to  the  private 
hothouses  was  a  thing  never  to  be  forgotten ;  that  the  National 
Gallery  he  liked,  especially  the  Constables,  and  the  Wilkies,  and 
the  Turner  Gallery,  which  he  could  say  from  actual  knowledge 
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were  marvellously  true  to  nature ;  in  fact,  he  now  more  than 
ever  agreed  with  every  word  of  Ruskin. 

Philip,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  happened  to  have  read  every  line 
that  Ruskin  has  ever  written  about  Turner,  and  at  once  said  as 
much,  adding,  however,  with  pardonable  courage,  that  the  judg- 
ment was  his  own,  and  would  have  been  so  in  any  case,  whatever 
he  might  have  assumed  the  opinion  of  his  oldest,  most  esteemed, 
and  best  friend  was  going  to  be. 

I  may  pass  over  little  matters.  I  do  not  wish  to  expatiate  on 
mere  ordinary  sights  of  the  day, — the  latest  play,  the  current 
opera  bouffe,  the  last  sermon  that  has  tickled  semi-intellectual 
London  up  into  a  little  quiver  of  its  semi-atheism,  a  sort  of  doubt 
whether  the  whole  of  this,  you  know,  is  exactly  true,  although 
of  course,  in  the  bulk  it  has  got  to  be  believed  in  some  form 
or  other,  metaphorically,  or  metaphysically,  or  doctrinally,  or 
dilutedly,  or  sympathetically,  or  even,  if  you  please,  in  its 
grander  and  more  poetical  aspects.  Such  are  the  kind  of  topics 
on  which  Londoners  converse,  and  I  for  one  can  only  hope  that 
the  gentle  kindly  exercise  somehow  comforts  them — it  certainly 
seems  to  do  so,  for  they  are  always  at  it,  as  sheep  are  always 
nibbling  at  the  grass. 

Philip,  I  must  add,  that  I  may  not  cover  canvas,  however 
waste,  with  scenes  familiar  to  all  my  readers,  was  fairly  de- 
lighted with  everything,  but  with  some  things  more  than  others, 
as  the  bishop  sternly  pointed  out  when  asked  by  a  young  curate 
in  his  diocese  what  vintage  of  port  wine  he  preferred.  "  Sir," 
replied  the  right  reverend  prelate,  in  his  most  crushing  tone, 
"all  port  wine  is  good;  but  God  in  His  infinite  mercy  to  in- 
valids and  the  old — I  mean  to  those  who  are  past  the  physical 
prime  of  life — has  made  some  varieties  of  that  precious  and 
invaluable  wine  better  than  others."  So  Philip  found  of  the 
various  London  pleasures,  or  at  any  rate  of  those  which  he 
tasted,  that  all  were  good,  but  that  some  were  distinctly 
better  than  others.  But  he  was  pleased  and  satisfied  with 
everything.  He  consequently  made  the  perfection  of  a  guest,  and 
strengthened  his  already  sufficiently  firm  hold  upon  his  hosts. 

About  a  week  after  Philip's  arrival  there  was  a  big  dinner 
of  state  in  Grosvenor  Square — what  may  be  called  a  financial 
dinner.    There  were  a  few  ladies,  the  wives,  or,  in  the  absence 
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of  the  wife,  the  eldest  daughter,  of  City  magnates,  and  of  the 
City  magnates  themselves  any  number.  But  as  this  "  stock  "  or 
substratum  in  the  soup  was  ordinary,  and  wanted  rich  flavour 
and  character  added  to  it,  there  was  a  bishop  recently  appointed, 
also  a  very  learned  judge,  and  in  addition  a  gentleman  from  a 
house  in  Cheyne  Row  which  was  painted  outside  in  all  colours  of 
the  rainbow,  and  which  inside  was  in  the  strictest  style  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  who  now  and  then  prattled  in  the  magazines 
about  current  art  in  the  approved  modern  fashion. 

Philip  took  down  a  young  lady  whose  father  was  something  in 
the  City.  She  was  not  sufficiently  vivacious  to  tell  him  what, 
but  she  had  evidently  been  well  Girtonised,  and  consequently,  in 
language  not  permitted  at  Girton,  had  a  simple  rule  for  all 
matters  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  which  is  to  open  your  mouth  as 
little  as  possible,  for  fear  you  should  put  your  foot  into  it. 

Such  companions  are  well  enough  at  a  picnic,  but  at  dinner 
they  are  a  downright  nuisance.  For  whereas  he  who  talketh  at 
a  banquet  well  doth  warm  your  heart,  as  doth  the  fire,  the  heat 
of  which  filleth  the  room,  so  doth  the  dull  or  iterative  companion 
at  the  solemn  function  of  the  great  feast  chill  your  marrow  and 
make  you  feel  beside  yourself  with  fear,  and  unfit  to  stand  as  a 
man  to  your  appointed  place. 

Philip,  while  yet  in  the  drawing-room,  foresaw  his  ordeal,  but 
determined  to  face  it  like  a  trapper  caught  by  a  band  of  Apaches 
— in  silent  firmness.  A  dinner  by  yourself  is  often  very  tolerable 
and  comfortable,  and  you  can  make  arrangements  for  it.  So 
is  a  dinner  with  a  sensible  man ;  but  a  humble  mutton  chop  is 
worth  all  the  banquets  in  the  world  if  you  have  to  sit  by  a  fool 
during  their  consumption. 

The  bishop,  seeing  Philip  to  be  young,  evidently  from  the 
country,  and  so,  of  course,  a  docile,  churchgoing-in-his-own-parish 
young  man,  who  still  knew  his  Creed  by  heart,  and  had  a  general 
remembrance  of  his  Catechism,  asked  him,  after  the  ladies  had 
retired,  what  he  thought  of  the  spread  of  unbelief,  and  whether 
it  was  at  this  moment  as  dangerous  in  the  country  parts  as  it 
admittedly  and  perceptibly  was  in  London. 

Philip  replied  with  the  most  perfect  frankness  that  he  had  not 
the  faintest  idea.  "  And  I  do  not  believe,"  he  said,  without  the  least 
trace  of  mockery  or  even  irony  in  his  tone,  "  that  we  have  any 
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Government  statistics  on  the  subject.  They  do  not  seem  to  con- 
sider it  of  sufficient  importance.  Here  and  there  some  young 
gentleman  of  hardly  any  education  at  all  gets  hold  of  works  which 
are  being  assiduously  spread  about  broadcast,  and  for  the  publica- 
tion and  dissemination  of  which  men  ought  to  be  well  whipped, 
like  naughty  little  boys  who  deface  walls  and  otherwise  make 
themselves  objectionable.  Tom  Paine's  '  Age  of  Reason/  for 
instance,  gets  about.  It  is  as  blasphemous  as  it  can  be,  as  you 
are,  of  course,  aware,  my  lord  ;  but  you  can  get  it  anywhere  you 
like  for  sixpence  all  the  same." 

"  I  had  no  idea  of  this,"  interrupted  the  bishop. 

"  It  is  perfectly  true,  my  lord,"  replied  Philip.  "  Then  there  is 
a  ruffian  in  the  United  States, — a  colonel,  I  believe — who  is  a 
kind  of  Yankee  Bradlaugh,  only  that  he  has  the  courage  of  his 
convictions,  which  Bradlaugh  has  not." 

"  A  very  doubtful  courage,  I  fear,"  sighed  the  bishop. 

u  Perhaps  so,"  answered  Philip,  "  but  anyhow  he  has  it.  Then, 
too,  he  does  not  make  one  penny  out  of  his  opinions,  and  when 
prosecuted  for  them,  as  he  has  been  over  and  over  again,  instead 
of  snivelling,  and  raising  miserable  quibbles,  and  trying  to  drag 
some  poor  woman  into  the  indictment,  has  at  any  rate  met  the 
charge  boldly  and  defiantly." 

"  Are  you  in  any  profession,  Mr.  Ainslie  ? "  asked  the  bishop, 
getting  interested  to  find  a  man  so  young  talking  easily  of  matters 
of  which  he,  the  bishop,  was  profoundly  ignorant. 

"  No,"  said  Philip,  "  I  am  not.  I  had  at  one  time  thought  of 
reading  for  the  Bar,  but  I  have  now  entirely  abandoned  all  idea 
of  that." 

"  That  seems  a  pity,  does  it  not  ? "  remarked  his  lordship. 
"  The  Bar  is  a  noble  art — perhaps  I  ought  to  say  profession.  I 
have  always  ranked  it  as  next  to  medicine.  Medicine  I  place 
first  in  the  beneficent  results  of  its  mission.  Theology  of  course 
stands  apart  from  the  sciences  altogether,  whether  pure  as 
mathematics,  or  mixed  as  mathematics  in  its  application."  And 
the  bishop  expanded  his  chest  as  if  he  had  said  something 
remarkably  original  and  profound.    This  is  a  way  with  bishops. 

Mr.  Keane  observed  drily  that  in  his  mind  the  sphere  of 
human  knowledge  in  man,  whether  divinely  imparted  or  self- 
acquired  in  the  ordinary  way,  was  more  or  less  limited.  He 
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could  only  learn  what  he  was  taught,  which  did  not  leave  the 
stock  of  knowledge  at  large  of  the  world  very  much  larger. 
But  for  his  part  he  liked  young  men  who  set  to  work  to  pitch 
straight  on  new  things — men  like  Edison,  for  instance — and  he 
further,  for  one,  thought  they  deserved  their  luck,  and  envied 
it  them,  only  not  in  any  mean  kind  of  way.  He  had  never 
yet  known  a  man  with  the  cards  consistently  against  him  who 
turned  out  worth  anything.  A  man  who  is  to  succeed  needn't 
be  all  sharpness,  but  he  must  have  a  considerable  ingredient  of 
that  element  in  his  constitution.  Now  he  had  watched  Philip, 
and  he  believed  that  if  he  were  knocked  down  out  of  the  skies 
anywhere,  he  would  be  in  the  first  flight  before  three  or  four 
fences  were  passed — Mr.  Keane's  metaphors  were  sometimes  a 
trifle  mixed — and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  he  liked  his 
company,  and  hoped  they  would  always  remain  firm  friends. 

And  these  last  remarks  Mr.  Keane  with  wonderful  adroitness 
managed  to  convey  to  Philip  without  any  other  guest  overhearing 
a  word,  and  in  a  manner  that  boiled  over  with  warm  feeling  and 
absolute  confidence. 

The  judge  at  this  period  began  to  think  it  was  time  to  cut  in, 
and  he  accordingly,  as  a  light  and  pleasing  subject  of  general 
interest  in  society,  took  up  his  parable  on  the  law  of  contraband. 
There  was  not  a  soul  in  the  room,  as  it  happened,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Keane,  who  knew  a  word  about  the  subject 
except  the  judge  himself,  although  Mr.  Keane,  who  happened 
to  be  interested  in  Atlantic  commerce,  knew  much  more  about 
the  Alabama  and  the  Trent,  and  the  issues  involved  in  those 
matters,  together  with  the  subsequent  Court  of  Arbitration,  as 
it  was  called  in  mockery,  than  nine  English  practising  lawyers 
out  of  ten.  The  judge  having  exhausted  the  law  of  contraband 
turned  to  another  subject,  and  then  to  a  third,  and  then  to  a 
fourth,  and  when  he  had  pumped  himself  dry,  there  was  really 
nobody  to  enlighten  upon  any  subject  in  the  repertory  of  his 
vast  knowledge ;  from  hyssop  that  groweth  upon  the  wall  down 
to  the  fixed  stars  not  yet  revealed  by  the  most  powerful  telescope 
in  any  observatory. 

Then  the  men  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  and  so  the 
evening  passed ;  Philip  happy,  and  more  than  holding  his  own, 
and  Florence  pleased  beyond  herself  tto  see  him  handling  his 
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fleuret  with  the  grace  and  certainty  of  a  Parisian  madre  d'armes. 
For  Miss  Florence  had  by  this  time  grown  strangely  fond  of  our 
young  friend,  who  occupied  a  very  considerable  portion  of  her 
reflections.  And  Philip  that  night,  in  the  seclusion  of  his  chamber, 
and  with  a  long-looked-for  cigar  between  his  teeth,  felt  that 
life  has  for  all  of  us  its  silver  sides,  even  although  they  often 
come  when  they  are  least  expected. 

Chapter  XV. 

Next  morning  by  appointment  Philip  made  his  way  to  the 
bank,  where,  in  a  back  parlour — which,  in  its  magnificence  of 
old  carved  mahogany  and  cut-glass  chandeliers,  great  silver 
inkstand,  and  massive  silver  candlesticks,  resembled  the  state- 
room at  Mr.  Tulkinghorn's,  with  the  one  exception  that  it  was 
for  the  City  light,  and  bright,  and  remarkably  cheerful — he 
found  Mr.  Keane,  with  whom  he  had  arranged  to  lunch. 

There  is  a  peculiar  shake  a  horse  gives  himself  when  he  has 
just  come  to  the  end  of  an  eight  or  ten  mile  trot.  He  stands 
for  a  minute  or  two  with  his  forelegs  stretching  to  the  four 
points  of  the  compass,  his  head  bent  to  the  ground,  and  his 
whole  appearance  terribly  dejected.  Then  apparently,  after 
reflecting  upon  all  Mr.  Mallock  has  said  as  to  whether  life  is 
worth  living  or  not,  he  gives  himself  a  tremendous  shake,  that 
must  make  every  bone  in  his  body  and  every  nail  in  his  shoes 
rattle  and  vibrate.  Then  he  goes  through  an  operation  which 
is  a  snort  and  a  deep  inhalation  combined ;  and  having  thus 
pulled  himself  together  he  awaits  results.  Mr.  Keane,  as  nearly 
as  a  man  can,  went  through  this  process,  which  in  a  man,  as 
well  as  in  an  animal,  is  the  expression  of  something  more  than 
physical  contentment — announcing  also  intense  but  tranquil 
physical  satisfaction.    Then  he  said, — 

"People  talk  a  good  deal  about  business,  Ainslie,  my  boy. 
Business,  after  all,  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  if  you  have 
only  just  gone  through  your  arithmetic  into  discount,  and  those 
trumpery  so-called  mercantile  methods  and  systems.  For  busi- 
ness, young  gentleman,  you  want  a  certain  personal  aptitude. 
I  never  yet  have  been  in  court  and  heard  a  really  good  advocate 
handling  a  case  but  what  I  have  said  to  myself,  1  That's  tact 
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that's  precision ;  that's  adroitness ;  that's  the  great  thing  of  all, 
aptitude  and  dexterity.'  You  may  be  Lord  Chancellor  one  day, 
my  young  friend,  if  you  think  proper  to  be  called  to  the  Bar. 
I  wish  you  were  on  the  road  to  it,  for  your  own  sake.  But  in 
business,  by  the  time  you  were  forty,  if  you'd  had  anything 
like  a  proper  start,  you  might  very  possibly  have  been  turning 
over  twice  as  much  as  a  Lord  Chancellor,  with  half  the  trouble 
and  responsibility." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  business,"  said  Philip. 

"  That's  a  pity.  However,  I'll  tell  you  something  about  it ; 
you  can't  get  on  in  business  if  you're  idle.  And  it's  hopeless  to 
think  of  getting  on  in  it  without  some  one  to  back  you  at  first  and 
to  teach  you  the  ropes.  But  given  quiet  determination,  ordinary 
industry,  and  just  a  little  interest,  and  you're  far  more  certain  of 
success  in  business  than  in  any  other  calling  in  the  world.  Look 
at  the  Childs,  for  instance;  they  were  originally  silversmiths. 
They  also  lent  their  customers  money  at  interest ;  and  they  had 
a  king  among  their  customers,  who  paid  them  well." 

"  Just  as  your  tailor  nowadays  can  always  let  you  have  a 
hundred  or  two  if  he  knows  you,"  remarked  Philip,  "  and  enter 
it  against  you  as  clothes.  Some  of  the  fellows  at  Cambridge  used 
to  arrange  this." 

"  A  most  dangerous  practice,"  said  Mr.  Keane  solemnly.  "  It 
amounts  to  a  falsification  of  a  trader's  books,  which  is  a  criminal 
offence.  But  what  is  a  banker  after  all  ?  He  is  only  a  pawn- 
broker on  a  large  scale.  Go  to  Mr.  Attenborough  for  money,  and 
he  will  ask  to  see  your  watch,  or  your  chain,  or  your  ring,  or 
your  wife's  diamonds.  Go  to  your  banker  for  a  loan.  Unless  he 
knows  you  to  be  very  sound,  he'll  ask  for  a  deposit  of  stock, 
or  scrip,  or  shares,  or  title-deeds.  No  banker  lends  so  much  as 
a  five-pound  note  except  upon  what  he  considers  an  absolute 
certainty, .and  he  lends  at  bank-rate,  which  is  pretty  good  interest 
for  his  money." 

New  lights  began  to  dawn  upon  Philip. 

"  I  don't  think  I  should  ever  care  for  business,  if  it  is  like 
what  you  describe  it." 

"  Well,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Keane,  a  little  rebuffed  by  such 
unanswerable  frankness,  "  it's  exactly  what  I  say  it  is,  and  I 
cannot  make  it  better  or  worse.    You  pay  a  man  what  he  asks, 
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and  you  give  him  as  much  as  you  are  willing  to  give,  if  he'll  take 
it.  It's  all  faiii  and  above  board.  On  the  Stock  Exchange  a 
man  announces  he's  got  ten  thousand  Russians  of  /73  to  sell. 
Another  man  says  he'll  buy  them.  Nothing  is  done  further  in 
the  way  of  transfer.  Now  the  man  who  sells  them  hasn't  got 
a  Russian  of  /73  of  his  own  in  the  world,  and  never  had.  On 
the  settling  day  he  turns  up,  not  with  the  Russian  Stock  itself, 
but  to  demand  some  money  if  Russians  are  below  the  price  he 
agreed  upon,  or  to  pay  some  if  they  are  above  it.  To  actually 
buy  or  sell  a  pennyworth  of  Russians  was  utterly  beyond  the 
remotest  intention  of  either  party." 

"Then/'  said  Philip,  "business,  it  seems  to  me,  differs  very 
little  indeed  from  betting.  The  dodge  is  to  get  the  odds  a  point 
or  two  in  your  favour,  to  catch  the  turn  of  the  market,  and  to 
skim  the  cream  before  the  others  get  at  it.  There  are  hundreds 
of  names  for  it,  but  they  all  mean  the  same  thing." 

"So  it  is,"  replied  Mr.  Keane.  "  '  Always  give  your  man  a 
point  below  the  odds/  says  the  stock-broker,  'and  force  him,  if 
you  can,  into  giving  you  a  point  or  two  in  your  own  favour  with 
regard  to  them.'  There  is  no  question  of  investment  in  the 
matter.  You  buy  to  sell,  and  sell  to  buy ;  and  the  quicker  and 
oftener  you  can  turn  over  the  stock-in-trade,  the  better  for  you." 

"  It  must  be  feverish  and  unwholesome,"  said  Philip. 

"  Uncommonly,"  Mr.  Keane  remarked  solemnly. 

Then  lunch  came  in,  a  luncheon  new  to  Philip,  consisting  of 
turtle  soup,  followed  by  turtle  cutlets,  with  some  wonderful 
punch,  and  some  marvellous  little  tartlets,  the  size  of  a  two- 
shilling  piece,  which  were  so  light  and  fragile  that  they  seemed 
to  melt  away  in  your  mouth.  And  after  the  meal  was  over 
Mr.  Keane  gravely  remarked  that  he  had  had  enough  of  business 
for  that  day. 

"  We  will  stroll  up  to  the  club,"  he  said,  "  and  have  a  game  of 
billiards.  I  know  you'll  have  patience  with  an  old  buffer  who 
can't  play." 

The  two  broke  out  into  a  mutual  laugh,  and  up  to  the  City  club 
they  leisurely  sauntered.  Philip,  who  was  really  a  firstrate 
billiard  player,  did  not  attempt  in  any  way  to  impose  upon 
Mr.  Keane,  or  to  hide  the  fact  that  he  could  beat  him  easily. 
So  they  played  some  very  enjoyable  games. 
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"  I  shall  have  to  win,  sir,"  he  said,  u  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
my  reputation." 

"  All  right,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Keane,  "  I  mean  to  play.  I  don't 
care  whether  I  win  or  lose ;  though  perhaps,  after  all,  I'd  rather 
win  for  choice.  I  mean  to  play  my  level  best.  Of  course  you'll 
win,  but  what  does  that  matter  ? " 

So  they  played,  and  Philip  was  honest  enough  to  win  every 
game,  and  polite  enough  to  win  each  game  perfectly  undemon- 
stratively  and  by  a  very  few  points,  so  that  the  old  gentleman 
was  on  his  mettle,  put  out  all  his  strength,  and  enjoyed  himself 
immensely ;  and  must  have  walked  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
how  many  miles  round  and  round  the  table  by  the  time  that 
three  or  four  games  were  over. 

How  enjoyable  it  is  to  be  with  pleasant,  unaggressive  people, 
A  great  number  of  young  Englishmen  would  have  been  wanting 
to  bet  half-crowns  on  the  stroke,  or  ten  shillings  or  a  sovereign 
on  the  game,  or  something  of  that  sort.  However,  Philip  appeared 
to  know  nothing  of  all  this,  and  did,  in  fact,  know  next  to  nothing. 
He  liked  the  game  for  its  own  sake.  Their  last  game  over,  which 
Mr.  Keane  thoroughly  enjoyed,  as  a  veteran  prize-fighter  who  can 
still  remember  the  ropes,  and  can  feel  the  old  knife-like  pressure 
of  them  against  his  loins,  enjoys  a  turn-to  with  the  gloves  for  the 
love  of  the  thing,  they  laid  aside  their  leather-tipped  weapons  of 
war  and  drove  to  Grosvenor  Square  for  dinner. 

The  dinner  I  need  not  describe.  It  was  much  the  same  as  the 
dinner  of  the  evenings  before,  but  smaller  and  more  select. 

The  few  guests  left  early,  and  shortly  afterwards  Philip  and 
his  hosts  retired  for  the  night.  Somehow  or  another  the  three 
were  all  tired.  It  is  not  until  about  the  third  day  after  a  heavy 
fall  that  you  begin  to  realise  how  you  have  bruised  yourself. 
And  so,  after  a  heavy  and  tiresome  evening,  the  reaction  from  the 
effects  of  Mr.  Blunderbore's  platitudes  and  Mr.  Frip's  chatter  does 
not  fully  set  in  until  the  second  day  at  least.  And  so  Philip  sat 
with  his  host  and  smoked  apathetically,  almost  as  if  he  were 
asleep.  Mr.  Keane  himself  was  not  vivacious,  and  neither,  I 
think,  if  he  had  told  the  truth,  would  have  denied  that  it  was 
a  relief  to  him  when  the  evening  came  to  an  end. 

Up  in  his  room,  with  a  fire  burning  pleasantly  and,  in  fact, 
sparkling  as  if  it  were  alive,  Philip  again  indulged  in  the 
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pernicious  practice  of  a  bedroom  cigar  before  the  bedroom  fire. 
This  is  a  bad  habit  for  many  reasons,  the  principal  of  which  is 
that  everything  that  is  pleasant  and  comfortable  is  considered 
wrong  in  a  young  man,  and  there  are  few  things  more  pleasant 
and  more  comfortable  than  smoking  before  your  bedroom  fire. 
He  was  a  great  philosopher,  and  far  beyond  our  days,  who  said 
that  everything  worth  having  or  doing  in  this  world  was  either 
wicked  or  else  unwholesome,  in  which  cynical  remark  there  will 
be  found,  upon  an  examination  not  at  all  microscopic,  a  torrent 
of  truth. 

Philip  was  in  love  with  Florence  Keane,  and  had  every  reason 
for  believing  that  she  knew  it  and  was  pleased  at  it ;  and  this 
was  indeed  the  case,  and  if  one  may  talk  at  all  of  the  state  of 
a  young  lady's  mind  in  such  matters,  Miss  Keane  was  herself 
dangerously  near  being  in  love  with  Mr.  Ainslie.  So  that 
both  the  young  people  were  thinking  out  more  or  less  the  same 
problem,  and  that  Providence  which  is  often  so  kindly  disposed 
to  young  people  was  briskly  working  things  out  for  them  in  its 
own  way,  and,  if  they  could  only  have  known  it,  exactly  as  they 
would  have  desired. 

The  smoke  curled  from  Philip's  cigar  and  went  up  the  chimney. 
He  watched  it,  and,  as  the  last  grey-blue  spiral  vanished,  solemnly 
prepared  another  one,  far  more  large  and  symmetrical  than  its 
predecessor.  The  young  man  was  at  that  moment  supremely 
happy.  He  was  certain  of  himself,  and  was  almost  certain  of 
Florence  ;  and  in  no  quarter  of  the  horizon  did  he  see  any  danger. 
Such  is  the  confidence  of  youth,  which,  because  it  is  an 
unusually  hot  night  in  the  course  of  an  African  journey  of 
exploration  wants  to  encamp  on  the  grass,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  extinguish  the  watch-fires.  Many  a  man  has  been  lost  in 
the  Western  prairies  by  thus  camping  out  without  first  ringing 
himself  in  with  a  lariat,  under  which  a  rattlesnake  has  not  the 
strength  to  force  himself,  and  over  which  he  strongly  objects  to 
crawl. 

Chapter  XVI. 

A  DAY  or  two  afterwards  all  was  bustle  and  confusion,  for  in  the 
evening  there  was  to  be  a  state  ball.  Men  from  Guntcr's  and  the 
permanent  sous-chef  of  the  Lord  Mayor  himself  had  possession  of 
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the  kitchen.  Mr.  Keane  had  a  great  idea  of  the  City,  and  of  all 
that  came  out  of  it,  and  of  all  that  was  in  it ;  and,  as  regards 
cooking  and  everything  connected  with  it,  a  judgment  which 
firmly  and  severely  inclines  this  way  is  sure  to  be  correct. 

The  ball  supper  might  have  been  given  by  the  Company  of 
Goldsmiths  in  their  colossal  marble  hall  at  the  back  of  the  Post 
Office.  The  flowers  were  from  Covent  Garden;  and  as  orchids 
were  the  fashion  at  that  time,  there  were  none  but  the  most 
costly  orchids  from  Veitch's ;  and  perhaps  what  most  astonished 
the  guests  was  that  round  the  table  ran  a  little  river  of  water, 
just  between  the  plates  and  the  table  adornments.  Some  unseen 
power  kept  it  in  a  constant  rippling  motion,  and  small  gold  fish 
and  others  sported  in  it.  Here  and  there  about  the  room  were 
pyramids  of  ice,  which,  in  spite  of  the  coldness  of  the  month,  the 
blaze  of  light,  and  the  warmth  of  the  room,  rendered  more  than 
pleasant. 

The  ball-room  was  festooned  and  decorated  entirely  with 
tropical  flowers  of  every  variety,  and  over  the  garden  had  been 
built  an  annexe,  hung  with  genuine  tapestry,  and  scintillant  from 
ceiling  to  floor  with  the  richest  and  most  fanciful  Venetian  glass. 

"  Money,"  Mr.  Keane  would  gravely  say,  "  can  do  everything 
you  like  in  this  world  and  everything  you  ask  it  to  do  except 
stop  disease  and  death,  or  alter  the  weather.  Which  three 
things/'  he  profanely  added,  "  are  in  the  hands  of  a  Providence 
which  manages  them  or  mismanages  them  in  its  own  way." 
This  was  one  of  his  smoking-room  dicta,  but  it  had  the  merit  of 
strictly  representing  what  he  thought. 

There  were  two  magnificent  bands.  There  was  that  of  the 
Coldstream  Guards  and  that  of  Messrs.  Coote  and  Tinney ;  and 
the  way  in  which  these  uniform  veterans,  both  military  and 
civilian,  did  justice  both  to  the  music  and  to  the  refreshments 
was  something  marvellous.  The  latter  performance  reminded 
you  of  audit  day  in  the  country.  One  of  the  ophicleides  de- 
liberately drank  as  much  champagne  cup  as  would  have  filled 
his  instrument;  and  another  gentleman,  whose  medical  man,  it 
appeared,  had  recommended  him  the  best  hock  of  which  his 
limited  income  would  permit,  must  have  swallowed  as  much 
J ohannisberg  of  the  oldest  vintage  as  would  have  filled  or  floated 
the  big  drum.    But  if  a  man  can  drive  he  can  do  so  drunk  or 
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sober,  and  it  is  much  the  same  with  the  performer  on  a  musical 
instrument.  The  physiology  of  drunkenness  is  that  your  legs 
give  way  first,  then  your  tongue,  which  twitches  and  jerks  in 
your  mouth,  and  then  you  begin  to  collapse.  The  courses  of 
collapse  are  infinite.  Its  ends  are  always  disastrous.  But  this 
is  a  certain  rule.  As  long  as  a  violinist  can  sit  on  his  chair  he 
can  play  the  fiddle.  To  play  it  when  on  your  back  on  the  floor 
is  quite  another  thing. 

The  people  at  the  ball  wTere  of  the  same  stamp  as  had  been  at 
the  dinner,  only  there  was  a  perceptibly  larger  West  End  con- 
tingent, while  that  of  the  City  showed  a  falling  off*.  City  men 
themselves  like  a  dinner,  and  good  wine  after  it ;  but  what  most 
of  them  then  want  is  to  go  to  bed.  They  are  hard-working  men, 
and  cannot  afford  to  burn  the  candle  at  both  ends. 

Philip  did  his  duty  like  a  man,  and  danced  nearly  every  dance. 
As  far  as  Miss  Keane  was  concerned,  I  am  afraid  to  say  how 
many  valses  she  gave  him.  The  company  was  so  large  that 
nobody  noticed  what  was  going  on,  perhaps  for  the  sufficient 
reason  that  nobody  took  the  trouble  to  do  so,  else  would  everyone 
have  assuredly  observed  that  in  dancing  so  often  with  Miss  Keane 
Philip  must  have  possessed  a  secret  understanding  with  that 
young  lady. 

When  after  their  last  valse  they  found  themselves  alone  in  a 
quiet  corner  of  the  conservatory,  they  became  of  course  intensely 
stupid.  Philip  turned  the  apology  for  a  blush — his  complexion 
assumed  all  the  diversified  hues  of  a  silverside  of  beef  in  good 
cut.  I  am  told  that  with  silver-side  of  beef  some  people  eat  ham, 
and  the  otherwise  dead  tint  of  his  features  was  lit  up  with  little 
flecks  of  ham-colour.  He  looked  like  a  ploughboy  dressed  up  as 
a  gentleman,  which  he  could  not  help ;  and  he  allowed  himself  to 
feel  that  he  looked  like  one,  which  he  could  help,  and  which  was 
very  foolish  of  him.  This  was  the  effect  of  love,  which  nearly 
always  makes  a  man  appear  at  a  disadvantage. 

Miss  Keane,  although  perhaps  not  a  profound  reader  of 
character,  could  tell  from  mere  outside  knowledge  of  the  world 
what  all  this  meant,  and  pitied  the  unhappy  young  man  from  the 
bottom  of  her  heart.  Most  women  under  such  circumstances  are 
cruel  enough  to  turn  the  nervousness  of  their  admirers  into  open 
mockery.    "Faint  heart,"  they  repeat,  "never  won  fair  lady," 
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with  many  other  unpleasant  proverbs  of  the  same  sort,  which 
with  all  this  world's  nothingness  are  carried  down  by  the  wave 
of  time  until  they  are  swallowed  in  the  great  sea  of  which  we 
know  nothing,  and  almost  certainly  never  shall,  and  where  human 
line  has  never  yet  been  dropped. 

Philip,  who  was  painfully  nervous,  at  last  clenched  his  teeth 
and  said  to  himself,  "  Neck  or  nothing.  Here  goes.  Ride  for  a 
fall  and  over  you  get !"  and  so,  to  his  surprise  and  consternation, 
he  found  himself  in  the  thick  of  the  contest  before  he  fully 
realised  what  he  was  about. 

"Miss  Keane,"  said  he,  "I  have  been  thinking  of  talking  to 
your  father." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Ainslie.  Poor  dear  papa  !  I  hope  it  is  nothing  dis- 
agreeable ;  though,  after  all,  very  little  troubles  him  that  does  not 
in  some  way  concern  me.  I  believe  he  dreams  about  me,  and  he 
is  at  my  heels  whenever  he  has  the  opportunity,  like  a  nurse,  or 
a  governess,  or  a  great  Newfoundland  dog,  until  I  can  see  his 
friends  from  the  club  laughing  at  him.  Then  it  strikes  him  how 
silly  he's  been.  For  poor  dear  papa  has  lots  of  common  sense, 
which  is  never  obscured  except  through  his  love  for  me.  But 
in  a  week  or  two  as  surely  as  possible  he  begins  again  to 
play  the  role  of  the  hen  with  one  chick,  and  then  there's  no 
rest  for  me  except  by  stolen  snatches.  That's  how  the  matter 
stands." 

They  both  laughed. 

"  I  don't  think  the  business  will  be  disagreeable  to  your  father, 
Miss  Keane,  or  one  in  any  way  calculated  to  cause  him  trouble, 
which  I  fancy  he  dislikes  more  than  anything  else  in  the  world, 
for  a  very  great  number  of  very  good  reasons.  But  it  may 
startle  him  a  bit  if  it  comes  upon  him  unexpectedly ;  so  I  shall 
lay  things  before  him  clearly  and  definitely,  giving  him  full  time 
for  consideration.  It's  a  matter  after  all  in  which  it  would  be 
the  better  I  should  have  his  cordial  concurrence,  but  in  which 
it  is  you  and  I  who  are  most  concerned.  The  matter  at  the  end 
will  be  really  one  for  our  own  decision." 

Miss  Keane,  of  course,  knew  perfectly  well  at  what  Philip 
was  driving.  Any  girl  of  sixteen,  with  wits  to  match  her 
years,  could  have,  in  modern  young  lady's  language,  spotted  the 
matter,  put  it  on  the  stocks,  and  worked  it  out  to  a  satisfactory 
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conclusion  with  the  fiddlers,  and  the  thunder,  and  the  blue  lights 
by  way  of  imparting  a  classical  and  histrionic  glamour  to  the 
final  scene. 

However,  like  all  women,  there  being  a  straight  way  to  do  the 
thing  and  a  crooked  one,  an  open  and  an  underhand,  Florence 
chose  the  paths  of  mystery.  The  choice  is  the  stupidest  in  the 
world,  for  one  reason  if  for  no  other.  Once  committed  to  the 
ways  of  mystery  you  have  no  rest  either  of  mind  or  of  body. 
You  have  your  work  to  do  as  if  you  were  a  cab-horse,  and  you  are 
made  to  do  it,  miserable  creature  that  you  are !  exactly  as  a  cab- 
horse  is  made  to  do  his. 

"  I  cannot  possibly  think  what  you  mean,"  she  said. 

This  was  palpable  fencing,  and  fencing  of  a  very  weak 
description. 

Philip  soon  put  it  aside. 

"  I  am  not  here  to-night,  Miss  Keane,"  he  said,  "  to  make  fun. 
I  am  terribly  in  earnest,  and  what  I  have  got  to  say  is  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  to  me.    I  want  to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife." 

"  That  requires  a  good  deal  of  consideration,  Mr.  Ainslie.  We 
don't  know  much  of  each  other  yet." 

"  I  know  quite  enough  of  you,"  replied  Philip,  "  to  be  certain 
that  I  shall  be  a  wretched  man  for  the  rest  of  my  life  if  you  refuse 
me.  I  am  not  a  demonstrative  or  a  gushing  man,  and  I  can't  tell 
you  half  I  feel.  I  know  that  I  am  making  a  great  fool  of  myself 
talking  to  you  like  this." 

"  I  don't  think  so,  Mr.  Ainslie." 

"  I  know  I  am,  all  the  some.  But  I  do  love  you,  Florence, 
truly  and  devotedly,  and  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  I 
was  bound  to  tell  you  so  somehow.    I  hope  you  are  not  angry." 

"  Of  course  I  am  not  angry,"  answered  Florence.  "  I  will  tell 
you  frankly  that  I  like  you  better  than  any  other  man  I  have 
ever  met.  But  I  could  not  marry  without  papa's  consent,  and  I 
must  honestly  tell  you  that  I  don't  think  he  will  give  it.  !ftapa 
likes  you  very  much,  and  all  that,  but  I  am  a  goose  that  in  his 
eyes  is  a  swan,  and  he  has  very  high  notions  about  me.  They 
are  probably  not  shared  by  any  one  else,  but  there  they  are.  He 
thinks  that  I  ought  to  be  a  queen—  poor  papa  ! " 

"He  is  quite  right,"  said  Philip.  "So  do  I.  Be  my  queen, 
dearest  Florence." 
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Florence  looked  at  him  full  in  the  face.  "  Well,  I  will, 
Mr.  Ainslie,  if  you  can  get  papa's  consent.  And  you  may  ask 
him  as  soon  as  you  like." 

"  My  darling!"  said  Philip,  as  he  pressed  her  hand.  And  when 
they  walked  out  again  among  the  dancers,  Philip's  gauche  manner 
and  appearance  had  quite  vanished,  and  he  looked,  as  he  was,  a 
handsome,  genial  giant,  well  set  up,  and  ready  for  anything,  from 
a  voyage  to  the  North  Pole  to  an  attempt  to  cross  the  Black 
Continent. 

When  a  man  is  walking  about  a  ball-room  with  his  partner  on 
his  arm,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  any  one  to  know  what  he 
is  saying  unless  he  deliberately  follows  and  listens  to  him.  This 
is  an  almost  impossible  manoeuvre.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
Paul  Pry  himself  would  have  attempted  it.  So  the  conversation 
was  continued,  and  continued,  apparently,  if  any  one  had  been 
observing,  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  The  final 
arrangement  was,  that  the  present  day,  which  was  on  the  eve  of 
breaking,  should  be,  in  Philip's  words,  a  day  of  truce,  but  that 
battle  should  be  opened  on  the  morrow.  As  for  the  result  of  the 
battle,  there  were  ominous  clouds  on  the  horizon,  but,  as  Philip 
observed,  "  we  must  trust  in  Providence  and  keep  our  powder  dry." 
No  remark  sounds  so  profound  as  this,  and  there  is  perhaps 
none  other  so  good  to  make  when  none  other  is  possible.  It  is 
like  telling  a  little  boy  who  is  engaged  in  conflict  with  a  bigger 
boy  to  "  let  him  have  it ;  hit  him  a  snorter  on  the  nose  and  go 
in  and  win : "  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  or 
end  matters  more  cheerfully  if  it  could  only  be  done. 

"You  must  deal  with  papa,"  Florence  said,  "politely  and 
gently,  but  firmly,  and  in  a  manner  which  shows  you  mean 
business.  He  will  respect  you  for  it,  and  will  be  much  more 
likely  to  give  his  whole  attention  to  what  you  have  to  say. 
There  is  nothing  he  dislikes  so  much,  he  says,  as  people  who 
come  walking  and  talking  around  him  and  at  him  when  he  knows 
what  they  mean  the  whole  time." 

"I  shall  be  perfectly  plain  and  straightforward  with  your 
father,"  said  Philip. 

"You  must  not  rush  at  him,  of  course,  but  you  must  let  him 
know  quietly  and  plainly  exactly  what  it  is  you  mean  and  want, 
just  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  piece  of  banking  business.    He  will 
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respect  you  for  that,  and  you  will  find  your  way  much  easier. 
Don't  say  a  word  that  isn't  simple  business  until  he  asks  you,  as 
he  will  be  sure  to  do,  whether  it's  me  you  want  or  whether  it's 
my  money.  Then  get  very  angry,  as  you  will  have  a  perfect 
right  to  do,  and  ask  him  whether  he  means  to  insult  you.  You 
will  then  find  everything  much  smoother  sailing.  Be  humble  at 
first,  or  rather  be  deeply  respectful,  but  if  papa  begins  to  ride  the 
high  horse,  ruffle  every  plume  on  your  body.  That's  my  advice, 
and  there's  not  a  soul  in  the  world  knows  papa  as  well  as  I  do." 
"  You're  an  angel ! "  said  Philip. 

F.  c.  PHILIPS. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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XVII. 

JOURNALISTS  AND  JOURNALISM. 
By  WILLIAM  MAXWELL. 

A  Frenchwoman,  looking  back  with  regret  upon  her  stormy 
youth,  exclaimed :  *  Oh,  Vheureux  temps  quand  fetais  si  mal- 
heureuse ! "  There  are  journalists  who  share  this  feeling,  and 
would  welcome  the  return  of  Bohemian  days,  when  a  "  gentleman 
of  the  Press  "  was  regarded  with  greater  curiosity  than  respect. 
The  majority,  however,  are  content  that  a  dinner  party  should 
not  be  broken  up  by  the  appearance  of  one  of  their  number 
in  evening  dress,  and  are  not  disposed  to  complain  because 
journalism  has  become  a  calling  which,  in  the  opinion  even  of 
Mr.  Ruskin,  a  young  gentleman  may  adopt,  "  provided  he  is 
determined  to  be  honest ! " 

The  fascinations  of  the  Press  are  great.  To  enter  upon  the 
career  requires  no  capital.  According  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
who,  during  a  period  of  estrangement  from  his  father,  was 
partly  dependent  on  his  pen,  the  sole  requirement  is  "brains." 
His  lordship's  opinion  that  comparatively  little  training  is 
necessary  will  not  be  readily  accepted  by  those  who  are  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  the  working  of  a  newspaper  in  these 
days,  when  it  can  no  longer  be  said  that  the  best  writing  is  done 
by  young  men  of  leisure  in  other  professions.  Brains  alone  will 
not  produce  a  good  leading  article,  notwithstanding  that  this  is 
one  of  three  feats  of  which  every  man  believes  himself  capable. 

An  amusing  illustration  of  the  fallacy  was  furnished  in  a 
provincial  office.  One  of  the  proprietors,  a  carpet  manufacturer, 
wrote  a  leader.    It  was  submitted  to  the  editor,  a  gentleman 
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distinguished  in  his  calling,  and  appeared  next  morning  in  a  form 
hardly  recognisable  by  the  writer.  The  carpet  manufacturer 
complained.  He  had  read  many  a  leader,  and  thought  that  he 
could  write  one. 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  editor,  tapping  the  floor  with  his  foot, 
"  I  have  walked  on  many  a  carpet,  yet  I  never  thought  I  could 
make  one." 

Leader-writing  is  not  the  only  branch  of  journalism  that 
demands,  in  addition  to  brains,  a  combination  of  qualities  rarely 
found  in  one  man.  Two  novelists  and  two  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, not  without  parts,  have  lately  been  convinced  that  brains 
alone  cannot  produce  a  good  London  letter;  while  a  journalist, 
who  has  no  equal  as  a  letter- writer,  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  skill  in  one  department  does  not  always  qualify  for  success 
in  another. 

The  telegraph,  competition,  improved  machinery,  and  better 
means  of  distribution  have  changed  the  face  of  journalism. 
When  the  late  Mr.  Abraham  Hay  ward,  Q.C,  answered,  in  a  leader 
in  the  Chronicle,  the  arguments  used  by  Earl  Derby  on  the 
previous  night's  reading  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  he  created  a 
sensation.  Such  a  thing  had  never  been  attempted  before, 
whereas  it  is  now  so  common  an  incident  that  failure  to  express 
an  opinion  upon  the  morrow  of  a  great  debate  would  stamp  a 
paper  as  a  trimmer  or  a  laggard.  The  leader-writer  takes  his 
seat  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  finishes  his 
comments,  as  Mr.  Hayward  did,  before  the  debate  closes,  or  he 
goes  to  his  club  and  saturates  his  mind  with  current  opinion  upon 
the  topic  of  the  hour.  The  provincial  journalist  has  not  the 
advantage  of  this  environment,  and  his  dependence  upon  reports 
sent  piecemeal  over  the  wire  is  not  favourable  to  red-hot 
criticism.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that,  until  Mr.  T. 
Wemyss  Reid  broke  through  the  monopoly,  the  country  editor 
was  content  to  await  the  London  papers  before  committing  him- 
self to  a  line  of  policy.  Even  then  his  originality  was  often 
limited  to  something  of  this  kind : — 

"  The  Times  has  the  following  conclusive  arguments  in  favour  of  (extract). 
Those  who  hold  the  contrary  belief  will  find  it  ably  expressed  by  The  Standard 
(extract).    For  our  part  we  think  with  TJie  Daily  News  (extract)." 

The  competition  of  London  journals  which  reach  the  north  at 
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ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  has  quickened  editorial  comment,  and 
provincial  journalists  are  now  as  ready  and,  in  some  respects,  as 
able  as  their  London  brethren.  But  apart  from  the  keener  pro- 
fessional atmosphere  in  which  he  lives,  the  metropolitan  journalist 
has  another  advantage.  He  is  concerned  with  a  comparatively 
narrow  range  of  subjects — a  specialist,  in  fact,  acting  under  an 
editor  whose  function  is  that  of  a  guide  and  censor.  The  London 
editor  rarely  writes.  The  provincial  editor  is  also  leader-writer, 
often  sole  leader-writer,  and  has  to  write  upon  topics  so  various 
that  the  wonder  is  he  has  ever  been  able  to  learn  the  art  of 
dancing  gracefully  round  a  solitary  idea. 

The  ease  with  which  a  practised  leader-writer  will  seize  a  grain 
of  gold  and  beat  it  out  over  a  column  is  remarkable.  Many,  like 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  require  only  the  baldest  hint,  while  others 
cannot  find  inspiration  except  amid  a  pile  of  blue-books  and  after 
a  careful  study  of  verbatim  reports.  Of  gentlemen  not  gifted 
with  rapid  cerebration  amusing  and  often  apocryphal  stories  are 
told.  The  following  is  authentic  and  new.  A  proprietor,  who 
aspired  to  be  editor,  chose  for  his  leader  a  subject  on  which  he 
could  have  delivered  himself  with  success  upon  the  platform. 
His  pen,  however,  served  no  better  purpose  to  his  thoughts  than 
did  the  doctor's  wand  to  the  food  of  Sancho  Panza  on  the  island 
of  Barataria — it  made  them  vanish  as  quickly  as  they  came. 
Every  source  of  inspiration  was  tried  in  vain.  The  printer's 
devil  was  driven  away  time  after  time,  and  returned  only  to  find 
the  perplexed  editor  staring  at  the  wall  "  hard  enough  to  tear  the 
paper  off."  The  hour  for  going  to  press  drew  near,  and  the  over- 
seer hastened  in  despair  to  the  editor's  room.  Upon  the  desk  lay 
the  first  slip  of  the  leader,  and  upon  the  floor  paced  the  writer, 
seeking  either  consolation  or  inspiration  by  singing,— 

"  Safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus, 
Safe  on  His  gentle  breast." 

"  I  wish  you  were,"  murmured  the  overseer,  with  irreverence 
natural  in  that  autocrat  of  a  newspaper  office.  The  paper  went 
to  press  without  a  leader. 

Of  course,  all  leaders  are  not  written  under  conditions  of 
unnatural  pressure.  Even  political  articles  may  occasionally  be 
written  some  hours  in  advance,  and,  "  faced  "  with  a  reference  to 
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a  late  telegram,  have  the  air  of  having  been  dashed  off  after  the 
receipt  of  the  message.  It  is  not  essential,  as  outsiders  may 
suppose,  to  await  the  result  of  an  electoral  contest  before  venturing 
to  exult  over  the  foe,  or  to  congratulate  the  party  upon  one  of 
those  "  moral  victories  "  from  the  effects  of  which  a  man  recovers 
only  after  a  month  at  the  seaside.  The  word  "  not "  is  a  useful 
particle,  easily  inserted  and  capable  of  expansion.  Many  of  those 
social  articles,  to  which  an  incident  of  yesterday  seems  to  have 
given  birth — articles  scintillating  with  wit,  and  sparkling  with 
eloquence,  learned  without  pedantry  and  displaying  all  the  graces 
of  composition  without  marks  of  labour — many  of  these  have, 
like  the  bottle  imp,  awaited  long  the  incident  that  would  let 
them  loose  upon  the  astonished  world. 

The  editor  of  a  great  daily  occupies  an  enviable  position, 
socially  and  pecuniarily.  As  an  interpreter,  if  not  a  director,  of 
public  opinion  he  has  wide  influence,  and  must  feel  something 
of  that  pleasure  which  Goethe  describes  as  the  greatest, — the 
pleasure  of  dealing  with  large  masses.  But  "  Heaven  is  formid- 
able in  its  favours."  If  his  power  is  great,  his  responsibility  too 
is  great.  In  France,  where  the  chiefs  of  all  parties  write  in  the 
papers,  the  combat  between  journalism  and  government  is  fairly 
engaged ;  the  journalist  of  to-day  may  be  minister  to-morrow, 
while  the  minister  of  yesterday  is  journalist  to-day.  With  us 
"journalist "  and  "member  of  a  government,"  past,  present,  or 
future,  are  far  from  being  convertible  terms.  In  England,  the 
journalist  stands  between  the  ministry  and: the  people,  and,  while 
he  may  applaud  or  attack  the  one,  he  must  occasionally  remon- 
strate with  the  factions  and  restrain  the  passions  of  the  other. 

To  these  large  and  essential  responsibilities  are  added  others 
that  are  small  and  accidental.  If  an  editor  does  not  write,  it  is 
his  duty  to  see  that  his  hired  pens  create  no  discord.  Considering 
the  multitude  of  facts  and  opinions  that  meet  in  a  single  news- 
paper, it  is  not  surprising  that  one  column  should  occasionally 
break  out  into  open  revolt  from  another.  Such  antagonism  may 
be  avowed,  as  when  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen,  writing  the  London  letter 
for  his  paper  the  Newcastle  Chronicle,  took  one  view  of  the 
Franco-German  war,  while  his  editor  advocated  another,  and  had 
the  grim  satisfaction  of  carrying  on  a  civil  war  with  his  employer 
within  the  columns  of  his  journal.    This,  however,  was  not  the 
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case  with  a  London  paper  that  devoted  five  columns  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  execution  of  the  murderer  Peace,  and  one  column  to  a 
declaration  that  "the  prominence  given  to  the  doings  and  sayings 
of  Peace  since  his  condemnation  has  been  a  disgrace  to  English 
journalism.  The  crowning  scandal  was  witnessed  yesterday, 
when  the  details  of  that  horrible  scene  upon  the  scaffold  were 
divulged."  The  editor  must  have  found  speedy  salvation  or,  like 
the  divdm  pater  atque  hominum  rex,  with  whom  he  is  often 
compared,  he  must  have  nodded. 

An  editor  acquires  semi- publicity,  though  his  contributors 
remain  unknown  to  the  world,  and  often  even  to  those  who  are 
closely  associated  with  an  office.  This  custom  of  anonymity  is 
not  held  in  universal  favour.  Some  journalists  contend  that 
publicity  would  tell  in  favour  of  honesty  of  opinion  ;  others  that 
it  would  have  for  them  a  certain  commercial  value,  as  in  France. 
Jt  is  often  forgotten  that  the  signing  of  articles  was  made 
compulsory  in  France,  and  was  used  by  the  Empire  for  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  restricting  the  power  and  the  liberty  of 
the  Press.  The  balance  of  advantage  is  generally  admitted  to 
be  in  favour  of  the  editorial  "  we,"  behind  which, 

4;  Girt  by  friend  or  foe, 
A  man  may  say  the  thing  he  will.' 

The  few  who  lift  the  veil  of  anonymity  do  so  by  virtue  of  work 
in  other  branches  of  literature.  Of  these  are  Mr.  Alfred  Austin, 
Mr.  Escott,  Dr.  Brown,  Mr.  Kebbel,Mr.  Watson,  Mr.  F.  Boyle,  and 
Mr.  Henty,  of  The  Standard  ;  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  Mr.  Grant  Allen, 
Mr.  George  Saintsbury,  Mr.  J.  M'Carthy,  Mr.  Forbes,  and  Mr.  Lucy, 
of  The  Daily  News ;  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala,  Mr.  F.  Lawley,  Mr.  Hooper, 
Mr.  Stack,  and  Mr.  W.  Beatty  Kingston,  of  The  Daily  Telegraph. 

The  duties  of  a  sub-editor  are  often  misunderstood.  The 
gentleman  who  sends  letters  and  paragraphs  to  the  newspaper 
does  so  with  the  benevolent  intention  of  helping  the  sub-editor  to 
fill  the  paper.  The  generous  hand  is  not  stayed  by  the  confession 
that  a  sub- editor  is  less  concerned  with  filling  the  paper  than 
with  filling  the  paper-basket.  Another  delusion  that  dies  hard 
is  that  news  need  not  be  authentic,  and  that,  for  sub-editorial 
purposes,  falsehood  is  best,  seeing  that  a  battle  may  be  fought 
one  day  and  denied  on  the  next.  This  kind  of  intelligence  may 
have  cLtertained  readers  before  the  telegraph  had  contracted  the 
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world,  and  placed  editors  in  direct  communication  with  the 
sources  of  information.  Nowadays,  rumour  has  lost  most  of  her 
heads.  So  carefully  organized  is  the  news  supply,  and  so  chary 
have  editors  become  of  accepting  information  from  unaccredited 
persons,  that  when  a  shabbily  dressed  man  drove  to  two  London 
offices  with  an  account  of  a  sensational  shipwreck  he  was  turned 
away,  and  a  rival  journal  had  the  satisfaction  of  publishing  what 
proved  to  be  a  valuable  item  of  news. 

Notwithstanding  this  caution  jokes  of  a  harmless  kind  are 
sometimes  played  upon  respectable  papers.  Perhaps  the  most 
recent  was  an  account  of  the  capture  of  a  golden  eagle  in  the 
West  of  England.  An  imaginative  young  journalist  picked  the 
incident  out  of  a  local  weekly,  and,  finding  it  old  and  vague, 
thought  that  he  might  "  work  it  up  "  with  advantage.  Puzzled 
to  know  what  sort  of  eagle  could  visit  those  parts,  he  looked  up 
the  names  of  several,  and  "  tossed  "  for  one.  The  "  golden  eagle  " 
won  the  toss,  and  was  shot  in  the  act  of  carrying  off  a  dog.  For 
a  whole  week  it  was  impossible  to  pick  up  a  newspaper  without 
making  the  acquaintance  of  that  eagle.  The  Daily  Telegraph 
had  a  learned  leader  with  many  harrowing  speculations  as  to 
what  might  happen  if  such  eagles  became  common.  The  Illus- 
trated London  News,  and  even  the  Police  News,  had  pictures 
of  the  great  bird.  The  Christian  Globe  drew  a  beautiful  moral 
from  the  poor  creature,  and  another  religious  paper  was  in- 
geniously reminded  of  the  great  eagle  in  Revelation  that  carried 
a  woman  into  the  desert. 

An  injustice  which  some  journals  suffer  was  the  cause  of  the 
most  successful  hoax  ever  played  upon  a  rival.  Some  provincial 
papers  secure,  by  means  known  only  to  themselves,  early  copies 
of  London  dailies,  extract  news,  for  which  large  sums  have  been 
paid,  and  send  it  over  the  wire  for  publication  in  their  town 
editions. 

The  Times  lately  endeavoured  to  put  a  stop  to  this  s}-stem 
by  prosecuting  two  persons  who  had  in  their  possession  early 
copies.  A  country  journal  tried  a  method  at  once  more  amusing 
and  more  successful.  A  short  account  of  a  terrible  murder  upon 
a  neighbouring  moor  was  printed  in  a  dozen  copies,  and  was 
withdrawn  from  the  rest  of  the  edition.  The  suspected  rival 
came  out  next  morning  with  a  startling  bill  and  the  same 
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account  of  the  murder,  together  with  an  intimation  that  two 
reporters  had  been  sent  to  obtain  full  particulars.  To  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  pilferers,  the  journal  from  which  this  choice  item 
had  been  extracted  contained  not  a  word  about  the  tragedy 
until  the  following  day,  when  the  hoax  was  explained  and 
emphasized  by  a  leader  upon  newspaper  morality. 

The  manner  in  which  floating  intelligence  is  paid  for — a  penny, 
threehalfpence,  and  twopence  a  line  —  puts  a  premium  upon 
falsehood  and  exaggeration.  Every  journal,  however  well 
organized  may  be  its  system  of  supply,  is  occasionally  dependent 
upon  the  penny-a-liner.  For  him  the  evening  newspaper  is  a 
most  profitable  field.  Having  once  established  a  reputation  for 
reliability,  his  lofty  eloquence,  his  love  of  morals  and  of  details, 
his  lack  of  all  sense  of  proportion,  his  inborn  disposition  to 
exaggerate,  his  sins  of  composition — a  liner  never  had  upon  his 
conscience  a  sin  of  omission — all  these  things  are  not  recorded 
against  him;  his  "copy"  appears,  though  the  wonder  is  that 
the  parent  can  recognize  his  offspring  in  its  new  dress.  A 
morning  paper  very  rarely  needs  the  assistance  of  this  unattached 
gentleman.  An  evening  journal  must  "  catch  the  manners  living 
as  they  rise."  Its  morning  contemporary  has  more  time  for 
selection.  The  important  events,  such  as  speeches,  meetings, 
shows,  of  which  public  or  private  notice  has  been  given,  are 
entered  in  a  diary.  The  news  agencies  offer  reports  which  may 
be  accepted,  or  instructions  may  be  sent  to  accredited  corre- 
spondents in  various  towns,  or,  if  desirable,  the  manager  may 
despatch  a  member  of  his  own  staff.  When  a  long  report  of  a 
speech  is  required,  the  representatives  of  several  journals  com- 
bine and  divide  into  "  turns  "  of  a  few  minutes  the  work  of  note- 
taking  and  transcription.  This  division  of  labour  has  developed 
such  great  speed  that  on  one  occasion  the  late  Mr.  Bright  was 
presented  with  a  copy  of  a  newspaper  containing  a  verbatim 
report  of  an  hour's  speech  before  he  left  the  platform.  The  law- 
courts,  the  police-courts,  and  other  bodies  that  furnish  regular 
<(  copy  "  are  covered  by  men  who  send  the  same  reports  to  several 
papers,  some  of  them  receiving  a  small  salary  from  each  client, 
and  others  being  paid  according  to  the  "  copy  "  inserted.  In  the 
provinces  this  work  is  done  by  reporters  on  the  regular  staff. 

FJeet  Street  may  be  likened  to  the  figure  of  death — a  woman 
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with  one  eye,  and  that  without  a  lid.  It  is  one  of  the  few  places 
in  the  world  that  are  absolute  and  eternal  strangers  to  rest. 
When  night  approaches,  the  lawyer  and  his  clerk  are  succeeded 
by  a  new  race  of  men,  who  control  the  great  engine  of  public 
opinion.  The  sub-editors'  room  is  the  Cave  of  the  Winds,  whither 
blows  every  breeze  of  the  day.  The  clink  of  gold  and  the  wail 
of  hunger,  the  roar  of  cannon  and  mellow-toned  music,  the  cry  of 
the  wounded  and  the  laugh  of  pleasure,  the  eloquence  of  states- 
men and  the  bartering  of  commerce,  the  deliberations  of  judges 
and  the  drivel  of  idiocy,  the  rhythmic  dance  and  the  crack  of 
the  murderer's  neck,  all  the  contrasts,  the  follies,  the  passions, 
the  prejudices,  the  crimes,  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  virtues,  and 
the  achievements  of  humanity,  find  an  echo  within  these  walls. 
Though  an  idealized  this  is  not  an  incorrect  or  a  distorted  view 
of  the  work  which  passes  through  the  sub-editors'  room.  To 
this  department  comes  everything  in  the  form  of  news,  whether 
it  is  a  cipher  telegram  from  India,  a  war  correspondent's  account 
of  a  battle,  a  parliamentary  report,  or  a  police-court  paragraph. 
Here  the  "  copy  "  is,  if  necessary,  revised  and  corrected,  and,  should 
space  or  lack  of  interest  demand,  "  cut  down  "  or  condensed. 

The  active  agents  of  journalism  are  the  correspondent  and  the 
reporter.  The  principal  London  papers  have,  in  the  chief  cities 
of  Europe,  correspondents  whose  duty  it  is  to  record  the  political 
life  of  the  Continent.  Since  these  gentlemen  have  been  tied  to 
the  tail  of  the  telegraph  wire  they  have  ceased  to  write  long  and 
often  dull  essays,  and  have  become  brief,  crisp,  piquant,  epigram- 
matic. They  are,  in  short,  what  a  journal  now  is — newsy  rather 
than  opinionative.  In  addition  to  these  stationary  historians 
are  descriptive  writers,  known  as  special  correspondents,  who 
occasionally  have  a  roving  commission,  but  are  more  frequently 
despatched  to  the  scene  of  a  battle,  a  state  ceremony,  or  other 
important  event  to  which  public  attention  is  strongly  directed. 
Many  of  these  "  specials  "  (Dr.  Russell,  Mr.  Forbes,  Mr.  Henty, 
Mr.  O'Shea,  Mr.  Burleigh,  Mr.  Macdonald,  and  the  late  Mr.  Cameron, 
for  example)  are  famous,  not  only  for  their  ready  and  picturesque 
pens,  but  for  their  daring  and  fertility  of  resource. 

An  unrecorded  instance  of  these  qualities  may  be  given.  A 
shipwreck,  in  which  many  lives  had  been  lost,  was  reported. 
News  came  that  some  of  the  survivors  were  sailing  for  England, 
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and  a  small  army  of  journalists  invaded  Plymouth  with  the  object 
of  intercepting  them.  The  excitement  was  intense  when  the  ship 
was  signalled  ;  but  the  night  was  stormy,  and  the  tenders  would 
not  put  out  of  the  harbour.  One  small  craft,  however,  was  at  sea, 
bearing  down  upon  the  incoming  vessel.  They  approached,  and 
a  figure  leaped  out  of  the  darkness  into  the  chains  of  the  ship,  and, 
in  another  moment,  stood  on  deck.  That  figure  was  Mr.  Forbes. 
Fearless  of  the  penalty  inflicted  for  boarding  a  vessel  before  it  has 
cleared  the  custom-house,  the  intrepid  journalist  took  possession 
of  the  sole  survivor,  "  pumped  "  him  dry,  kept  him  under  close 
surveillance,  lest  he  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  enraged  rivals, 
carried  him  off  to  a  first-class  railway  compartment,  and  started 
for  London.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  undisturbed 
possession.  The  train  was  speeding  along  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
miles  an  hour,  when  the  door  of  the  carriage  opened,  and  in 
stepped  an  unabashed  rival ! 

These  gluttons  of  news  have  their  antitypes  in  those  epicures 
of  scandal  who  have  not,  as  is  often  stated,  opened  up  a  new 
field,  but  have  developed  an  old  province  of  journalism.  Personal 
paragraphs,  which  are  openly  condemned  and  privately  enjoyed, 
formed  an  important  part  of  early  journalism  ;  and  the  most 
sedate  of  newspapers,  that,  like  the  personages  in  Mrs.  Gore's 
novels,  is  never  guilty  of  infraction  of  a  social  rule,  and  is 
•''content  to  dwell  in  decencies  for  ever,"  would  find  good  cause 
for  one  or  two  blushes  if  it  could  turn  over  its  old  files.  The 
separation  of  these  two  provinces  has  been  to  the  advantage  of 
both,  though  the  tendency  seems  to  be  toward  reunion.  This 
tendency  is  ascribed  to  the  voracity  of  modern  journalism,  but 
the  truth  is  that  the  public  and  not  the  journalist  is  to  blame. 
The  popular  love  of  sensation  is  not  confined  to  the  newspaper, 
and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  an  editor,  who  considers  himself  the 
servant  instead  of  the  master  of  the  public,  should  endeavour  to 
satisfy  the  craving. 

Like  virtue,  journalism  is  often  its  own  reward.  Bishops  of 
the  Press  there  are  ;  but,  as  in  the  Church  militant,  the  curates 
are  most  numerous,  and  some  are  even  said  to  be  "  passing  rich 
on  forty  pounds  a  year."  Notwithstanding  this  drawback,  the 
career  will  always  attract.  It  is  the  nearest  approach  to  literature 
that  gives  a  steady  income.    It  has  social  fascinations,  and  there 
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is  the  bare  possibility  that  its  toil  may  be  sweetened  with  fame. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  calling  shows  signs  of  improve- 
ment from  a  financial  view.  On  the  one  hand,  the  work  is  more 
specialized,  and  this,  although  it  has  brought  into  occasional 
competition  members  of  other  professions,  has  put  many  writers 
in  a  position  to  dictate  their  own  terms.  On  the  other  hand, 
newspaper  interests  have  greatly  developed,  and  the  fact  that 
men  who,  in  other  days,  would  have  been  authors,  poets,  novelis, 
historians,  and  dramatists,  have  become  journalists  for  greater 
security  of  position,  has  thrown  open,  and  will  throw  open  still 
wider,  patches  once  cultivated  by  literature  alone. 

One  word  upon  the  political  influence  of  the  journalist.  Some 
contend  that  Parliament  has  become  a  body  for  registering  the 
edicts  of  our  supreme  rulers,  the  newspapers.  Others,  pointing 
to  the  fact  that  while  the  Scotsman  and  the  Glasgow  Herald  are 
Unionist  organs  the  representatives  of  Edinburgh  and  of  Glasgow 
are  Gladstonian-Liberals,  reason  that  newspapers  have  little  or 
no  political  power  with  the  people.  It  is  impossible  accurately 
to  define  that  power,  though  the  truth  may  be  that  the  Press 
has  merely  an  educational  and  directive  influence,  and  stands,  in 
relation  to  the  executive  government  and  the  people,  in  precisely 
the  same  position  as  a  member  of  Parliament  who  never  votes, 
but  «is  by  turns  a  debater,  a  prophet,  a  bore,  and  a  perverter  of 
the  truth. 

WILLIAM  MAXWELL. 


IS  OUK  WOKLD  BETTEE  OK  WOKSE  THAN 

IT  WAS? 


By  PREBENDARY  HARRY  JONES. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  which  men  differ  more  than  in  their 
judgment  of  the  past  and  its  comparison  with  the  pressnt. 
Indeed,  many  a  one  often  changes  his  verdict  in  all  sincerity. 
To-day  he  speaks  of  some  remote  wickedness  as  exceeding  great, 
to-morrow  he  will  shake  his  head  over  the  degeneracy  of  the 
present  time.  It  is  not  that  blessing  and  cursing  proceed  out  of 
the  same  mouth,  but  he  virtually  calls  the  same  thing  black  and 
white.  In  one  sentence  the  world  is  better  than  it  was,  in 
another  it  is  worse. 

Which  is  just,  and  supported  in  its  claim  for  acceptance  by 
popular  and  unquestionable  fact  ?  In  trying  to  answer  this 
question  I  will  not  affect  any  deep  historical  research,  but  take 
some  truths  which  lie  on  the  surface  of  experience,  and  yet  must 
be  allowed  to  indicate  fairly  the  character  of  the  time  and 
generation  in  which  they  appear.  My  tests  shall  be  such  as  any 
man  can  understand.  Only  let  us  look  at  them  justly,  remem- 
bering that  pain,  for  instance,  is  pain  at  any  date.  Some  years 
ago  a  picture  was  exhibited  in  London  entitled  "  Toothache  in 
the  Middle  Ages."  It  represented  a  monk,  well  fed  and  clad,  but 
with  a  terribly  swelled  face,  and  a  look  suggesting  hardly  sup- 
pressed screams  at  agony  which  seemed  an  almost  grotesque 
accompaniment  of  the  safe  and  placid  scene  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  sufferer  was  seated. 

The  picture  was  a  vivid  hint  that  pangs  which  were  endured, 
however  long  ago,  were  as  sharp  as  any  which  can  be  felt  to-day, 
and  that  the  iniquity  which  attends  or  causes  their  infliction  may 
not  be  condoned  by  lapse  of  time.  At  least,  our  perception  of 
long-past  cruelty,  which  is  one  of  the  tests  whereby  we  may 
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compare  ancient  with  modern  days,  must  not  be  blunted  by 
length  of  years.  I  have  no  great  faith  in  proverbs,  since  they 
generally  contradict  one  another;  but  the  saying,  "Out  of  sight 
out  of  mind"  (challenged  at  once  by  its  fellow,  "Absence  makes 
the  heart  grow  fonder  "),  sometimes  proves  itself  most  unkindly 
true  when  applied  to  our  estimate  of  what  was  done  and  felt  in 
the  ages  which  are  gone.  To  the  gaping  sight-seer  "racks"  and 
"thumb-screws"  are  little  more  than  curiosities,  while  even  his 
dull  eyes  would  see  something  else  beside  strange  implements 
in  a  "  triangle  "  and  "  cat "  about  to  be  used  that  afternoon. 

In  casting  back  for  materials  to  compare  old  years  with  new, 
and  so  judge  whether  the  world  is  better  or  worse  than  it  was, 
it  might  seem  pedantic  to  begin  so  conscientiously  at  the  be- 
ginning as  to  call  prehistoric  man  into  the  witness-box.  And 
yet  I  am  not  sure  that  his  testimony  is  not  the  most  valuable  of 
all,  since  it  most  unanswerably  asserts  the  fact  of  human  progress. 
It  so  plainly  tells  us  of  advance  or  development  in  all  that  marks 
the  life  of  man  that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  say,  Why  should 
we  pick  specimens  out  of  the  river-bed  of  history  when  we  have 
the  evidence  of  the  cave-dweller  and  ourselves  in  readiness  to  set 
that  which  "  is  "  by  the  side  of  that  which  "  was  "  ? 

Nevertheless,  though  a  continuous  advance  is  more  than 
suggested  by  laying  these  two  present  available  ends  of  life 
together,  Ave  will  appeal  to  some  details  of  the  past,  and  look  for 
them  first  in  that  oldest  and  most  honest  of  books  the  Bible, 
which  tells  us  about  the  sins  of  the  saints  as  freely  as  it  records 
the  ways  of  the  transgressor.  Take  the  three  great  virtues, 
Truth,  Purity,  and  Mercy  or  Compassion,  and  see  the  place  which 
they  held  among  them  of  old  time,  among  the  Fathers  of  the 
Faith.  Try  them  by  the  test  of  Truth,  or  truthfulness.  There  is 
hardly  one  in  the  roll  of  the  most  distinguished  who  does  not 
more  or  less  fail,  according,  at  least,  to  our  notions.  Their  dis- 
regard of  veracity,  to  use  gentle  words  (focussed  in  the  deceit 
shown  by  Jacob  in  his  dealings  with  Isaac  and  Esau),  has 
generated  a  great  part  of  the  popular  scepticism  felt  by  men 
who  are  uneducated,  and  yet  perceive  that  such  dishonesty  is 
inconsistent  with  an  ordinary  profession  of  righteousness.  I  will 
not  multiply  details,  nor  make  a  list  of  Patriarchal  falsehoods, 
but  ask  whether  they  show  that  in  this  respect  the  Fathers  were 
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"  sinners  exceedingly  "  above  men  of  their  own  time ;  or  was  the 
morality  of  their  generation,  their  age,  imperfect  ?  Was  it  so 
ungrown,  immature,  that  we  judge  them  unfairly  if  tested  by  our 
own  sense  and  recognition  of  truthfulness  ? 

I  think  there  are  indications  that  the  value  of  truth,  and  sin  of 
deceit,  were  so  imperfectly  appreciated  by  all  men  in  the  days 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  that  we  must  not  judge  them  by 
standards  which  have  been  set  up  since.  Rather,  indeed,  we 
might  find  that  in  divers  recorded  instances  these  personages 
were  marked  examples  of  fairness  and  righteous  dealing  in  regard 
to  truth  itself. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  deceitfulness  of  the  Eastern  even 
now.  Indeed,  his  failure  to  apprehend  the  wickedness  of  a  lie 
is  sometimes  more  striking  than  his  readiness  to  tell  it.  I 
remember  a  few  years  ago  when  I  was  in  Syria  hearing  a  man 
complain  bitterly  at  being  cast  in  some  suit  because  two  false 
witnesses  had  stood  up  against  him.  On  his  being  condoled 
with,  he  replied,  "  Yes,  it  was  hard,  for  it  put  me  to  the  needless 
expense  of  an  appeal  when,  in  order  to  gain  my  cause,  I  had  to 
pay  for  three  ! " 

He  wholly  failed  to  see  the  iniquity  of  his  procedure. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  at  finding  in  the  grievously  neglected 
moral  law  of  the  Jews  a  preponderance  of  prohibition  in  respect 
to  deceit  before  God  and  man.  The  third  and  ninth  command- 
ments in  the  decalogue  are  not  merely  conventional  and  desirable 
warnings  against  perjury  and  false  witness,  but  they  bear  sig- 
nificant testimony  to  a  defect  which  deeply  tainted  the  childhood 
of  the  world  and  the  Church. 

It  is  surely,  too,  most  notable  that  Christ,  in  teaching  a 
righteousness  which  should  exceed  that  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  dwelt  and  insisted  on  the  value  of  Truth.  It  would 
be  profitable  to  search  the  record  of  His  ministry  in  order  to 
see  how  often  this  was  referred  to  by  Him,  and  disregarded  by 
them,  and  how  it  tainted  their  estimate  of  service,  purity,  and 
holiness.  They,  "  fools  and  blind,"  He  therefore  called  them,  could 
not  even  take  a  solemn  oath  fairly,  but  had  their  quibbles  about 
the  respective  values  of  the  "gold,"  and  the  "altar,"  and  the 
"  Temple  "  which  sanctified  them. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  when  Christ  arose,  bringing  His  light 
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into  the  world,  that  He,  feeling  the  sore  national  defect  in  this 
respect,  did  not  merely  enjoin  honest  dealing,  but  called  Himself 
"  The  Truth,"  and  among  His  last  recorded  words  promised  as  a 
prime  supporter  of  His  disciples  a  Spirit  who  should  "  guide  them 
into  all  truth." 

In  asking  whether  the  world  is  better  or  worse  than  it  was  I 
think  we  might  fairly  point  to  truthfulness  as  a  recognized  mark 
of  prevalent  Christianity  in  believing  that  in  this  respect  men 
have  not  gone  back  but  forward. 

In  comparing  the  "  Purity  "  of  the  past  world  with  that  of  the 
present  we  may  perhaps  be  led  to  suspect  that  individual  cases 
of  equally  gross  offence  might  be  found  in  both.  There  have 
been  those  at  all  times  of  whom  it  might  be  affirmed,  as  was  said 
of  some  by  St.  Paul  in  his  own  time,  "  it  is  a  shame  even  to 
speak  of  those  things  which  are  done  of  them  in  secret."  But 
when  we  recall,  as  the  searcher  of  ancient  history  can,  the  open 
unblushing  prevalence  of  that  which  we  now  term  "  vice  "  in 
civilized  society,  and  compare  it  with  the  conduct  of  those  in 
a  corresponding  class  now,  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  at  once 
that  in  this  respect  the  world  is  better  than  it  was.  There  may 
be  parts  of  the  unchanging  East,  notably  such  as  are  given  over 
to  idolatry,  in  which  only  a  small  lessening  of  shamelessness,  if 
any,  would  be  found,  but  the  social  aspect  and  tone  of,  say,  ancient 
Egyptian  and  "  classic  "  life  must,  to  judge  by  manifold  unmis- 
takable relics  and  records,  have  been  marked  by  insistent  displays 
of  grossness  quite  impossible  to  be  reconciled  with  any  modern 
conception  of  an  ordinarily  decent  state  of  public  morals. 

And  when  we  look  again  to  the  Bible  for  material  to  make  the 
comparison  we  seek,  we  must  be  struck,  not  so  much  by  isolated 
examples  of  offence,  even  among  those  who  worshipped  the  living 
God,  as  by  that  imperfect  state  of  morality  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  estimate  of  woman  prevailing  among  the  Fathers  of  the  Faith 
and  children  of  God  themselves.  This  is  often  not  sufficiently 
apprehended  by  those  who  would  compare  the  present  with  the 
past,  and  who  point  to  the  glaring  profligacy  of  some  centres  of 
vice  in  the  capitals  of  Europe.  In  spite  of  this  humiliating 
testimony  the  position  of  woman  in  the  Christian  world  displays 
a  progress  which  no  comparison  of  ancient  and  modern  vicious- 
ness  can  supply.    The  world  has  not  yet  fully  apprehended  the 
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far-reaching  influence  of  the  change  wrought  in  this  respect  by- 
Christianity.  It  is  unique  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and,  how- 
ever distressing  social  lapses  may  be  to  the  pure  in  heart,  must 
surely  be  taken  as  a  most  significant  measure  when  we  compare 
the  old  and  new  worlds  together  in  respect  to  that  which  is 
commonly  understood  and  expressed  by  the  word  "  morality." 
The  keynote  to  the  contrast  between  them  may  be  found  in  the 
different  estimates  of  "  marriage  "  afforded  in  the  Gospel  and  the 
Law. 

I  will  say  no  more  about  this  now,  but  pass  on  to  look  at  the 
pictures  of  Compassion  shown  by  our  ancestors  (remote  and 
recent)  and  ourselves.  Here  the  materials  for  contrast  on  one 
side  at  least  are  so  abundant  as  to  be  almost  bewildering. 

I  might  ask  you  to  look  first  at  what  record  we  have  of  the 
heathen  past.  It  is  as  difficult  to  penetrate  the  moral  darkness 
which  surrounded  the  remote  savage  of  history  as  to  analyze  and 
define  fetish  worship  among  his  tropical  descendants.  But  we  have 
hideous  glimpses  of  suffering  in  the  present  day.  Possibly  the 
past  of  what  is  there  seen  in  human  shape  and  unfeeling  action 
may  be  retained  and  shown  in  that  which  now  prevails  in  the 
same  place.  We  cannot  compare  the  ancient  and  modern  con- 
dition and  conduct  of  those  who  have  not  felt  the  influence  of 
any  civilization  at  all. 

When,  however,  we  look  at  that  part  of  the  old  world  which 
so  recognized  refinement,  art,  and  law  as  to  leave  us  an  inherit- 
a  nee  in  these  respects  which  we  have  not  yet  spent  or  exhausted, 
we  come  on  allusions  to  a  conventional  pitilessness  so  great  as  to 
startle  us.  This  is,  e.g.,  a  background  of  crucifixion  itself  to  the 
picture  of  an  ordinary  Roman  farm  or  household.  The  polished 
stanzas  of  the  genial  poet  are  sprinkled  with  words  so  cruel  that, 
so  to  speak,  we  almost  wonder  why  they  had  not  been  detected 
and  suppressed  before  publication.  But,  in  fact,  the  sentiment  of 
society  was  in  no  danger  at  being  anywise  shocked  by  them. 
The  delicate  reader  of  refined  verse  was  no  more  surprised  or 
hurt  by  the  inhuman  thorns  it  presented  than  the  coarsest 
frequenter  of  the  circus  was  at  the  spectacle  of  its  scientific  or 
ferocious  bloodshed. 

At  some  times,  e.g.,  the  child  in  the  streets  must  have  been 
familiar  with  the  sight  of  a  man  dying  slowly  upon  the  cross.  A 
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little  girl  while  she  was  being  tenderly  put  to  bed  at  night  might 
say,  in  all  innocence,  "  Mother,  he  is  not  dead  yet ;  sister  and  I 
were  playing  close  by  all  the  afternoon,  and  he  called  out  two  or 
three  times."  And  the  mother  might  reply,  "  There,  go  to  sleep, 
my  dear  ;  I  daresay  he'll  be  quiet  by  to-morrow."  That  would  be 
in  the  best  and  politest  days  of  Old  Rome.  I  have  often  been 
struck,  too,  by  the  cruelty  shown  in  the  picture  writing  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  It  indicates  apparently  a  callousness  which 
modern  man  might  be  tempted  to  speak  of  as  "  almost  inconceiv- 
able."   But  in  truth  he  would  be  mistaken. 

The  public  infliction  of  punishment  lasted,  moreover,  a  long  time 
without  much  perception  of  its  inhumanity  or  any  appreciable 
protest  against  it.  Torture  was  common,  and  went  on,  without 
saying,  as  a  matter  of  course,  all  over  the  world.  We  may  talk 
of  Red  Indians,  but  might  think  of  white  Europeans.  In  the 
summer  of  1888  there  was  an  exhibition  of  relics  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  held  in  Drury  Lane,  and  among  them  were  shown  in- 
struments suggesting  the  deliberate  infliction  of  such  ingeniously 
acute  and  prolonged  torment  that  visitors  turned  sick  at  the 
sight  of  them.  They  were  taken  from  a  prison  of  the  Inquisition 
only  some  two  hundred  years  ago.  Thus  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  world  grew  more  tender-hearted  up  to  within 
a  very  recent  date.  There  is  in  the  Annual  Register  of,  I  think, 
1788,  the  report  of  a  debate  in  our  House  of  Lords  about  the 
sufferings  of  slaves  during  their  passage  to  the  West  Indies.  A 
new  sentiment  of  compassion  was  then  beginning  to  dawn  upon 
the  civilized  mind.  Some  peers  protested,  in  the  name  of 
humanity,  against  the  customs  which  prevailed;  others,  bearing 
honoured  names,  pleaded  for  no  interference  with  them.  They 
were  unavoidable  in  the  provision  of  such  necessary  articles  as 
slaves. 

I  need  not,  however,  quote  at  great  length  from  the  records  of 
a  remote  or  recent  past  in  showing  that  the  tolerance  of  cruelty 
had  not  disappeared  a  century  ago.  No  public  or  general  re- 
sentment at  the  infliction  of  pain  and  suffering  appears  in  the 
u  secular  "  history  of  the  world  up  to  these  later  days.  There 
were,  we  may  be  sure,  outcries  at  persecution,  but  they  arose 
from  a  belief  that  the  "  innocent  "  were  being  persecuted  instead 
of  the  guilty.    They  did  not  arise  because  of  the  evil  nature 
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of  the  punishment  which  were  employed.  Those  who  raised  the 
cries  were  willing  enough  to  burn  offenders  who  belonged  to 
the  other  side.  And  up  to  a  distinct!}'  memorable  date,  within 
the  recollection  of  thousands  whose  hair  has  not  yet  turned 
grey,  men  and  women  were  slowly  strangled  in  the  street 
before  crowds  containing  mothers  with  babies  in  their  arms, 
and  fathers  with  children  set  on  shoulder  that  thev  misdit  see 
the  show. 

Nor  do  we  see  any  improvement  in  the  retrospect  if  we  consult 
the  Old  Testament.  Men's  eye3  are  there  blinded  to  the  exercise 
of  such  compassion  as  has  been  shown  for  many  years  past,  even 
in  scenes  where  tenderness  had  small  play.  I  think,  e.g.,  of  the 
battles  of  the  Bible.  There  is  no  mention  or  hint  of  care  for 
the  wounded.  That  alone  is  sufficient  to  indicate  a  condition  of 
society  tolerated  by  those  who,  by  reason  of  Divine  instruction, 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  most  humane.  But  their  eyes 
were  shut  to  the  revelation  of  God  which  might  have  taught  them. 
The  light  of  compassion  was  small,  and  shining  in  a  dark  place. 
The  message  of  mercy  did  not  come  till  Christianity  arrived. 
And,  as  we  have  seen,  long  after  its  arrival  it  was  not  apprehended. 
Men  still  sat  in  the  shadow  of  deliberately  inflicted  anguish  and 
distress.  Small  concern  was  felt  for  the  prisoner,  the  slave,  and 
the  criminal.  As  a  rule  the  magistrate  and  the  mob,  the  priest 
and  the  people  were  not  touched  by,  did  not  realize,  the  in- 
humanity of  a  penal  code  and  its  accompaniments  prevailing  in 
a  Christian  land.  They  printed  and  read  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
they  listened  to  godly  discourse ;  but  "  seeing,  they  saw  not,  and 
hearing  they  heard  not,  neither  did  they  understand." 

And  this  continued  long.  The  change  did  not  come  till  the 
present  century  was  well  advanced.  The  general  awakening  of 
the  public  conscience  in  respect  to  compassion  hardly  indeed 
appeared  till  within  the  last  fifty  years.  And  even  now  it  is  both 
partial  and  imperfect.  Only  some  strata  of  society  have  been 
reached  by  its  influence ;  and  I  believe  that  many  of  those  who 
crowd  to  see  a  man  drop  from  a  balloon  would  fill  a  Roman 
amphitheatre  if  one  could  be  raised  from  the  ancient  past,  and 
be  equipped  to  reproduce  a  genuine  gladiatorial  combat.  Thus, 
if  we  ask  ourselves  whether  the  world  is  better  than  it  was  in 
respect  to  its  perception  and  acceptance  of  Christian  humanity, 
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we  might  possibly  be  on  the  safe  side  if  we  said  that  we  should 
like  to  defer  judgment. 

Much  of  what  I  am  tempted  to  say  more,  in  trying  to  compare 
the  past  with  the  present,  has  been  indicated  in  what  I  have 
said  about  truth,  purity,  and  compassion.  Other  points  of 
comparison,  however,  present  themselves ;  and  concerning  these 
I  will  add  some  words. 

Though  the  unfeeling  attitude  towards,  e.g.,  prisoners  and 
captives  has  in  a  great  measure  disappeared  amongst  ourselves, 
and  though  in  present  European  and  American  warfare  care  is 
shown  for  the  wounded,  when  we  compare  the  world,  as  far  as 
we  can  see  it,  with  that  seen  of  old,  we  are  arrested  by  an 
enormous  spectacle  of  carefully  prepared  scientific  violence  which 
we  do  not  find  in  the  past.  Then  battles  were  fought,  often 
with  extreme  personal  ferocity ;  but  it  has  been  left  to  these 
later  clays  for  "  nations  "  to  "  learn  war  "  with  closer  study  than 
aforetime.  When  the  armament  of  one  people,  say  the  German, 
exceeds  that  of  the  whole  Roman  Empire  in  the  fulness  of  its 
military  strength,  grave  considerations  arise  in  comparing  the 
old  world  with  the  new.  We  all  know  how  thoroughly  these 
unpleasant  suspicions  may  be  explained  away.  These  millions 
of  trained  men,  who  stand  with  toe  in  stirrup  and  finger  on 
trigger,  are  "guardians  of  peace,"  etc.  But  it  looks  as  if  the 
sudden  bursts  of  national  wrath  which  once  moved  men  were 
now  superseded  by  a  continuously  deliberate  attitude  of  anta- 
gonism so  wakeful  that  each  possible  side  or  section  of  European 
(that  is  the  oldest)  Christendom  strains  itself  to  be  in  a  position 
to  strike  the  first  blow  the  moment  peace  is  broken.  And  the 
best  scientific  brains  are  bent  over  the  problem  how  to  make 
that  blow  as  severe  as  possible.  Inventors  who  produce  the 
deadliest  weapon  are  royally  rewarded ;  and  the  man  who  pro- 
vided an  instrument  which,  at  small  risk  to  the  user,  could 
suddenly  drown,  with  probable  scorching  and  dismemberment, 
five  hundred  men  at  once,  and  send  them  all  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  without  a  moment's  warning,  would  command  the  purse 
of  the  Christian  civilized  world.  Here  are  some  materials  for  the 
comparison  which  we  are  seeking  to  make. 

In  passing  to  another  aspect  of  the  times  we  admit  that  a  great 
advance  has  unquestionably  been  made  in  medicine  and  surgery, 
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especially  in  the  latter.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  the  good  which 
follows  an  extended  use  of  drugs.  A  justifiable  belief  in  a  better 
knowledge  of  their  application  has  bred  swarms  of  quacks,  who 
degrade  the  discovery  of  print,  and  spawn  over  a  thousand  local 
papers.  And  it  might  cynically  be  asked  how  they  are  better 
than  the  mountebank,  who,  aping  the  contemporary  accredited 
physician  in  his  dress,  recommended  his  pills  from  a  booth  at 
the  fair.  They  used  to  burn  witches,  and  the  incidence  of 
popular  indignation  was  occasionally  unjust ;  but  now  the  people 
secretly  consult  impostors  who  do  far  more  mischief  than  any 
mediaeval  empiric. 

Let  us  take  another  point  of  possible  comparison  between  the 
old  world  and  the  new,  and  ask  about  the  exercise  of  hospitality. 
It  has  been  almost  crushed  out  by  civilization.  Possibly  the 
good  Samaritan  would  have  presented  the  wounded  man  with 
an  in-patient's  letter  for  the  best  hospital  in  Jericho,  if  that  place 
had  provided  opportunity  for  such  kindness ;  but  we,  somehow, 
cannot  feel  sure  that,  under  these  circumstances,  his  story  would 
have  been  told  and  remembered. 

No  doubt  there  is  much  kind  personal  ministration  in  these 
days ;  but,  though  it  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  a  certain 
august  picture  of  the  Day  of  Doom,  I  question  whether  it  is  so 
general  or  genuine  as  it  once  was.  Of  course  we  know  the 
reason  why.  There  are  soup-kitchens,  dispensaries,  penny-banks, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it ;  and  yet  for  personal  hospitality  I  think 
we  should  have  to  look  among  those  of  a  poorer  sort  rather  than 
to  a  "better  class"  of  people.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
chance  a  "  gentleman  "  now  has  of  entertaining  an  "  angel  una- 
wares" by  following  the  old  Scripture  direction.  Poor  "strangers" 
at  the  door  are  now,  quite  properly,  referred  to  the  Charity 
Organization  Society. 

In  the  possession  of  material  comforts  the  new  world  is 
incalculably  richer  than  the  old.  The  lamp,  clock,  chairs,  and 
blankets  seen  in  a  peasant's  home  would  have  astonished  his 
ancestor;  and  a  similar  access  of  comfort,  passing  into  luxury, 
marks  the  position  of  the  richer  sort.  I  will  not  dwell  on  this, 
though  the  details  of  it  are  interesting,  but  ask  how  the  new 
world,  especially  the  most  advanced  and  civilized  part  of  it, 
bears  comparison  with  the  old  in  respect  to  modern  vices  and 
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degradation.  Leprosy,  plague,  and  "black  death"  seem  to  have 
retired  from  the  centres  of  Europe.  Cholera  is  liable  to  be 
arrested  if  it  appears.  Scarlet  and  other  fevers  still  assert 
themselves,  but  wholesale  acute  zymotic  pestilences  are  at  least 
abated.  So  far  well.  Nevertheless,  in  these  days  we  see 
degradation  of  a  pernicious  sort — that,  i.e.,  into  which  a  man 
can  easily  fall,  and  which  is  specially  hurtful  in  every  sense — 
which  our  forefathers  knew  not.  They  were  occasionally  drunken, 
and  they  would  soon  have  drunk  the  vilest  gin  if  it  had  been 
available,  but  then  it  was  not.  Concentrated  and  cheap  alcohol 
is  the  product  of  these  later  days,  and  sadly  troubles  us  in  asking 
the  question  whether  our  world  is  better  than  it  was.  This  is 
a  heavy  weight  in  the  wrong  scale. 

I  am  by  no  means  sure  that,  in  respect  to  the  more  shameless 
or  rather  immodest  vice  called  emphatically  the  "  social  evil,"  we 
are  worse  than  we  were.  Some  people  may  fear  that  "  rescue 
work,"  of  which  much  is  heard,  mitigates  that  dread  of  final 
exclusion  from  decent  society  which  is  supposed  to  deter  some 
from  taking  their  last  unfortunate  steps,  but,  with  all  the  pro- 
vision for  repentance  which  is  now  made,  I  doubt  if  virtuous 
homes  were  less  exposed  to  the  recognition  or  even  mention  of 
impurity  than  now.  I  know  that  this  opinion  is  in  the  teeth 
of  outcries  at  the  unguarded  publication  of  offensive  trials,  inde- 
corous novels,  and  the  undercurrents  of  objectionable  "  literature." 
But,  to  look  only  a  short  way  back,  such  books  as  "Pamela," 
professedly  written  for  the  young  in  order  to  guide  them  in  the 
paths  of  virtue,  hint  at  a  state  of  social  libertinism,  and  a  domestic 
familiarity  with  the  world  and  its  evil  ways,  which  might  make 
some  modern  pessimists  reconsider  their  sentences.  Even  the  sweet 
air  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's  household,  which  of  course  must  be 
taken  to  represent  that  of  contemporary  middle-class  life,  reveals 
a  condition  of  it  so  unlike  the  present  that  a  perceptive  eye 
might  therein  see  much  that  is  (happily)  missed  by  the  ordinary 
reader.  It  might,  indeed,  discover  that  the  atmosphere  of  our 
commonplace  homes,  and  the  tone  of  modern  conversation,  has 
really  not  become  worse  than  it  was.  I  will  not  speculate 
on  the  freedom  of  utterance,  which,  to  judge  from  its  histrionic 
side,  must  have  tainted  Elizabethan  talk ;  and  if  we  lift  our  eyes 
from  the  unsavoury  inspection  of  Western  literature  and  manners, 
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we  might  wonder  whether  any  part  of  the  modern  East  would 
welcome  as  an  acceptable  specimen  of  diverting  entertainment 
the  oral  publication  of  an  unexpurgated  "  Arabian  Nights " 
by  the  sister  of  a  queen.  Possibly.  If  so,  the  world,  in  that 
place  and  that  respect,  is  no  better  than  it  was. 

Turn  the  kaleidoscope  again.  What  shall  we  say  about 
"  gambling "  ?  Here  is  a  comparatively  modern  vice.  Some 
say  that  it  is  the  most  mischievous  of  all.  And  certainly  a 
devotion  to  sheer  chance  (for  such  I  take  to  be  the  essence  of 
the  matter)  must  tend  to  dissolve  that  grit  of  humanity  which 
makes  us  honour,  and  rely  on,  the  "  work  "  of  our  hands  and  brains. 
In  this  respect  the  world  cannot  be  reckoned  better  than  it  was. 
I  suspect  that  some  of  my  readers  are  inclined  to  think  that  I 
have  forgotten  the  river  of  "  talk  "  which  is  believed  to  be  so 
exceptionally  full  now  that  many  deplore  it,  and  long  for,  or  at 
least  would  like  a  return  to,  the  "  practical  silence  "  of  our  an- 
cestors. But  were  they  silent,  after  all  ?  Since  only  a  few  of 
them  could  read,  is  it  not  probable  that  they  talked  even  more 
than  ourselves  ?  What  we  are  supposed  to  suffer  from  now 
is  really  the  "  publication  "  rather  than  the  multitude  of  words. 
Our  forefathers  wrote  and  printed  less  than  we  do;  but  I  suspect 
that,  if  a  man  could  put  himself  back  into  a  former  tavern,  market, 
or  parlour,  he  would  hear  a  clack  of  tongues  more  incessant  than 
any  to  be  met  with  now.  It  would,  e.g.,  be  unbroken  by  the 
pause  of  any  one  to  take  up  a  book  or  paper  even  for  a  moment. 
Talk  !  There  never  were  such  periods  of  silence  as  now  prevail 
in  many  a  household  or  assembly  of  men.  People  use  their  eyes 
more  than  their  tongues.  "  Reading  "  has  almost  extinguished 
what  we  understand  by  "  conversation."  We  enjoy  the  society  of 
a  book.  We  don't  "  hear  "  the  news,  we  read  them.  The  chief 
rooms  in  most  "  clubs  "  are  as  quiet  as  monasteries.  Gossip  is  set 
up  in  type.  We  chatter  about  our  neighbour's  business  with 
closed  lips.  When  anything  scandalous,  "spicy,"  or  unexpected 
is  said  about  him  we  don't  consider  ourselves  bound  to  repeat 
the  tale,  but  ask  "  Have  you  seen  the  Vane  ?  "  or  whatever 
periodical  contains  it. 

In  comparing  the  utterances  of  the  present  world  with  those 
of  the  pa^t,  so  far  from  chiding  ours,  as  some  do,  for  excessive 
"  talk  "  which  they  reckon  to  be  a  conspicuously  modern  plague, 
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I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  balance  lies  the  other  way,  and 
that  if  men  "  talked/'  not  less,  but  more — i.e.,  if  they  used  the 
tongue  rather  than  the  type — unpleasant  and  unkind  words  would 
not  be  so  hurtful  as  they  now  are,  and  much  that  is  transitory 
would  sooner  depart.  Anyhow,  I  fancy  that  those  who  deplore 
"  floods  of  speech  "  as  showing  an  inferiority  in  our  age,  would  be 
shown  that  publishers  rather  than  speakers  must  be  blamed — 
if  any  are  to  be  found  fault  with  at  all. 

There  are  some  who  now  complain  that  the  privacy  of  life  is 
invaded,  and  point  to  the  assumed  discomfort  of  individual 
publicity.  This  is  reckoned  to  be  a  sign  of  deterioration,  indi- 
cated by  the  regret  that  nothing  is  "  sacred  "  now  from  the  prying 
eyes  of  the  world.  But,  surely,  herein  the  subject  shares  some 
ray,  however  small,  of  the  fierce  light  which  beats  upon  the 
throne.  This  disclosure  of  domestic  life  is  really  not  vulgar,  but 
royal.  It  may,  indeed,  sometimes  irritate,  and  be  misused, 
nevertheless  it  is  a  continuous  protection  of  society  from  the 
mischievous  concealment  of  offences.  Think  how  immediately 
any  "  mysterious  disappearance  "  is  detected  and  advertised,  and 
with  what  severity  any  case  of  scandalous  oppression  or  injustice, 
however  seemingly  obscure,  is  held  up  before  the  public  eye. 
The  so-called  invasion  of  privacy  is  one  of  the  best  signs  of  social 
improvement,  inasmuch  as  it  furthers  the  Christian  purpose 
of  promoting  the  knowledge  of  truth  and  throwing  light 
upon  life. 

What  shall  we  say  about  the  cognate  change  in  our  power  of 
intercommunication  and  locomotion  ?  This  is  a  matter  about 
which  much  is  eagerly  said  when  men  set  about  comparing  the 
past  with  the  present.  Boiling  water  and  electricity  are  the 
popular  materials  of  comparison.  Steam,  and  the  new  use  of 
wire,  seem  to  exhaust  the  powers  of  some  to  measure  the  progress 
and  pace  of  mankind.  Here,  however,  the  change  is  almost  too 
recent  for  us  to  be  sure  that  it  involves  no  drawbacks.  At  least, 
the  adjustment  of  the  world  to  its  new  conditions  presses  with 
fatal  heaviness,  not  merely  upon  individuals,  but  some  blameless 
regions  of  human  life  and  ''centres  of  industry,"  as  they  are  well 
called.  The  pitiless  development  of  the  day  may  well  excuse 
many  for  questioning  its  beneficence.  Anyhow,  the  material 
and  social  changes  we  see  in  progress  mark  a  period  in  the 
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world's  history  which  provide  plenty  of  matter  for  com- 
parisons ;  and,  though  many  must  needs  go  to  the  wall,  more 
may  be  enabled  to  walk  along  the  road  of  life  with  better 
facility,  enjoyment,  and  use  of  the  powers  which  God  has 
given  to  man. 

Certainly  in  one  respect  it  would  seem  that  the  marks  of  true 
manhood  have  not  departed  or  become  indistinct.  Our  age 
has  shown  examples  of  courage,  enterprise,  tenacity  of  purpose, 
and  endurance,  such  as,  I  venture  to  say,  the  world  has  not 
seen  before,  or  certainly  not  surpassed.  Some  may  talk  of  a 
comfort-loving,  effeminate  generation  which  supplies  the  cock- 
pit of  a  frigate  with  silver  forks  and  fine  linen,  unfits  the  needy 
bachelor  for  honest  home  life  by  means  of  luxurious  clubs, 
and  makes  the  young  peasant  disdain  the  smock-frock  of 
his  fathers ;  but  all  this  does  not  seem  to  check  them  in  their 
investigations  of  polar  ice  or  tropical  forests.  The  spirit  of 
the  old  colonist  and  explorer  is  not  dead;  rather,  indeed,  does 
it  seem  to  be  more  daring  and  indomitable.  When  the  long 
silence  of  his  march  was  broken,  and  the  voice  of  Stanley  was 
heard  once  more  speaking  across  a  hemisphere,  men,  however 
ready  to  believe  wonders  in  travel,  were  slow  to  realize  the 
almost  incredible  statement  that,  for  five  months  he  had  been 
tunnelling  the  fetid  and  tangled  undergrowth  of  an  unheard-of 
forest.  Had  such  a  narrative  as  reached  Europe  from  him, 
when  at  last  he  emerged,  and  his  gaunt  band  cried  aloud  at 
the  mere  spectacle  of  unbroken  sunshine,  been  written  in  a 
book  of  adventurous  fiction,  some  readers  might  have  blamed 
the  writer  for  a  demand  upon  their  powers  of  imagination 
and  estimate  of  mortal  endurance,  permissible  only  in  such 
extravagant  fabrications  as  "  She  "  or  "  Kino-  Solomon's  Mines." 
But  we  do  not  think  that  the  grit  of  humanity  has  been  worn 
out,  as  we  slowly  apprehend  that  this  last  tale  of  Central 
African  travel  is  "  true."  No.  People  say  that  there  are  "  as 
good "  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  have  come  out  of  it.  This  is 
taken  to  indicate  a  cheery  view  of  human  affairs ;  and  yet,  I 
think,  it  comes  short  of  what  might  be  said,  viz.,  that  there 
are  fish  to  be  caught  "  better "  than  any  which  have  been 
taken  as  yet. 

In  looking  for  points  of  comparison  between  the  old  and 
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new  world  there  are  obviously  many  which  have  not  been 
touched  in  these  few  words  of  mine.  The  subject  is  in- 
exhaustible. There  is,  however,  one  matter  in  respect  to 
which  I  am  tempted  to  offer  some  simple  thoughts.  I  mean 
religion. 

I  would  humbly  suggest  that  many  are  moved  to  measure 
the  working  of  a  good  spirit  (which  must  be  of  God)  by  the 
profession  of  religious  belief.  We  have  in  the  New  Testament 
an  august  picture  of  the  final  judgment  of  mankind,  and  it 
reveals  two  most  notable  features  of  what  Christians  must 
call  the  mind  of  God.  One  is  that  man's  acceptance  with  Him, 
the  state  of  blessedness  or  salvation  is  made  (so  far  as  his  own 
word  and  works  are  concerned)  to  depend  upon  material  con- 
sideration shown  for  such  as  are  in  bodily  trouble  or  distress. 
That  is  surely  not  an  insignificant  fact.  Another,  and  perhaps 
a  still  more  notable  one,  is  that  those  who  have  done  deeds  of 
kindness,  and  are  claimed  by  Christ,  appear  to  have  done  them 
without  any  conscious  respect  for  Him.  "  Lord,"  they  are 
made  to  say,  <£  when  saw  we  Thee  a  hungered,  and  gave  Thee 
meat  ?  "  It  looks  as  if  some  people  might  be  good  Christians 
without  knowing  it,  might  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  Christ 
without  having  intended  to  serve  Him.  This  is  all  the  more 
striking,  since,  in  another  passage  which  bears  upon  this, 
some  who  are  rejected,  claim,  without  contradiction,  to  have 
made  a  conspicuous  display  of  their  Christianity.  "  Many," 
said  Christ,  "  will  say  to  Me  in  that  day,  Have  we  not  pro- 
phesied in  Thy  name,  and  in  Thy  name  done  many  wonderful 
works  ?  " 

Surely  this  indicates  the  real  test  whereby  the  "religious" 
condition  of  a  people  is  always  to  be  tried. 

Nothing  here  throws  discredit  upon  the  best  form  of  belief, 
and  among  many  there  must  needs  be  a  best.  Men's  deeds, 
moreover,  are  mostly  associated  with  some  creed;  and  we 
expect  distinctly  Christian  acts  from  such  as  profess  a  distinctly 
Christian  faith.  But  where  we  find  true  humanity  unaccom- 
panied by  any  religious  profession,  are  we  to  exclude  such  as 
exercise  it  from  the  body  of  those  who  provide  a  true  test  of 
national  righteousness  ? 

The  Christian  creed  is  neither  held  nor  maintained  by  many 
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good  men.  Shall  their  goodness  be  made  no  account  of  when 
Christians  ask  whether  our  world  is  better  or  worse  than  it 
was  ?  Philanthropical  agnostics  may  disdain,  with  surprise, 
any  purpose  to  serve  the  Lord;  but  He  may  say,  "Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  good,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me,"  and  we  may 
apply  to  them  the  saying  that  "their  life  is  hid  with  Christ 
in  God." 

HARRY  JONES. 


A  LOST  LOVE. 


i. 

Ok,  first  Love  !  Oh,  lost  Love  ! 
Oh,  mingled  love  and  pain  ! 
Oh,  golden  haze  of  early  days 
Thou  ne'er  canst  come  again  ! 
Yet  oft  at  eve  before  mine  eyes 
My  boyhood's  queen  will  life-like  rise, 
And  I  can  trace  the  well-loved  face, 
That  long  in  death  hath  lain. 

II. 

Oh,  first  Love  !  Oh,  lost  Love  ! 

Thy  memory  ne'er  can  die  : 

Thy  sunny  smiles,  thy  winsome  wiles, 

Thy  laughter-beaming  eye, 

Thy  rosebud  lips,  thy  golden  hair, 

Thy  blooming  cheeks,  as  blossoms  fair, 

And  all  the  bliss  of  thy  first  kiss 

Deep  in  my  spirit  lie. 

in. 

Oh,  dear  Love !  Oh,  dead  Love  ! 
Oh,  Love  of  long  ago  ! 
With  rolling  years  new  hopes  and  fears, 
And  new  loves,  too,  will  grow  ; 
But  oh  !  that  sacred  love  of  youth, 
With  all  its  simple  trust  and  truth, 
Will  still  entwine  this  heart  of  mine 
Whatc'er  may  come  or  go. 

ROBERT  IIEPWOKTH  EUSTACE. 


THACKERAY'S  GENEALOGIES. 

By  E.  C.  K.  GONNER. 
II. 

Of  all  the  families  with  whom  the  reader  of  Thackeray  becomes 
acquainted,  there  is  none  so  interesting — none,  indeed,  nearly  so 
interesting — as  that  of  the  Esmonds  of  Castlewood.  There  is 
a  piquancy  about  the  character  of  each  of  them,  from  Yiscount 
Thomas  to  that  scoundrel  Will,  which  we  seek  for  in  vain  when 
we  recall  the  subordinate  members  of  any  other  great  family. 
Each  of  these  Esmonds,  with,  perhaps,  the  unfortunate  exception 
of  Fanny,  has  a  marked  individuality,  which  develops  itself  in 
good  or  evil,  but  whether  it  be  expended  in  vice  or  virtue  they 
have  it,  and  they  seem  to  know  that  they  have  it. 

Into  their  family  history  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  penetrate 
nearly  so  far  back  as  seemed  good  or  pleasing  to  Thackeray. 
The  first  person  of  real  importance  in  any  sense  is  Thomas,  the 
father  of  Henry  and  the  hen-pecked  husband  of  Lady  Isabel,  who, 
having  a  penchant  for  cousins,  fell  back  on  him  when  disappointed 
by  Francis.  He,  the  said  Thomas,  fell  at  the  Boyne,  and  was 
succeeded  in  title  and  estate  by  that  very  cousin  whom  he  had 
formerly  succeeded  in  the  valuable  affections  of  Isabel.  It  is 
with  this  Francis  and  his  wife,  children,  and  cousin,  Henry 
Esmond,  their  lives  and  quarrels,  that  the  novel  called  by  their 
name  is  chiefly  concerned.  In  reading  it  and  its  sequel  "The 
Virginians  "  there  are,  I  think,  two  points  of  great  interest  which 
the  most  casual  reader  cannot  but  wish  to  investigate.  The  first 
is  the  difference  of  age  between  Each  el,  Lady  Castlewood,  and 
Henry  Esmond ;  while  the  second  relates  to  the  inquiry  as  to 
whether  the  inequality  between  Maria  Esmond  and  the  younger 
Harry  Esmond  Warrington  was  in  any  sense  similar  to  that 
existing  in  the  previous  case.  That  such  was  the  opinion  among 
the  members  of  the  family  itself  is  clear  enough.    As  Lord 
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Castlewood  said  with  reference  to  Harry's  affection  for  a  lady  so 
evidently  his  senior :  "  It  runs  in  the  family.  Colonel  Esmond 
married  my  grandmother,  who  was  about  old  enough  to  be  his." 

To  begin  with  Colonel  Esmond.  The  marriage  of  his  mother 
to  Thomas  Esmond  took  place  in  1677,  some  few  weeks  only  before 
his  birth,  and  this  fact,  which  is  stated  in  so  authentic  a  manner 
as  to  leave  but  little  doubt  as  to  its  accuracy,  fixes  the  date  of 
the  latter  event  in  1677,  or  at  the  latest  in  the  first  two  months  of 
the  following  year,  1678.  It  is  even  possible  that  it  may  have 
taken  place  on  December  29th,  a  day  which,  from  other  causes, 
was  chosen  for  the  celebration  of  his  birthday,  and  which  bears  a 
particular  interest  from  being  the  day  of  his  return  to  the  Castle- 
wood family  after  the  terrible  alienation  that  occurred  in  1700. 
That  he  cannot  have  been  born  later  than  1678  is  conclusively 
shown  by  the  facts  that  his  age  in  November  1688  was  about 
eleven,  that  he  was  twenty-two  in  the  summer  of  1700,  and 
that  May  1796  found  him  arrived  at  the  age  of  "  twenty-eight  or 
twenty-nine."  Again  in  the  summer  of  1694,  when  he  sickened 
of  small-pox,  he  was  sixteen.  But  the  one  piece  of  evidence 
that  must  be  put  against  these  various  and  independent  items,  is 
the  statement  that  at  the  date  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  after 
which  the  new  family  took  possession  of  Castlewood,  he  was  over 
twelve.  This  date  is  given  as  1691,  and  that  time  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  as  to  his  being  over  thirteen.  If,  however,  in  the  place 
of  1691  we  read  1690,  the  true  date,  and  the  one  probably  present 
in  Thackeray's  mind,  the  chain  of  evidence  is  complete,  since 
the  incidental  mention  that  Esmond  was  sixteen  at  a  certain 
Christmas  when  Tom  Fisher  paid  a  visit  to  Castlewood,  date  un- 
specified, is  not  of  such  force  as  to  disturb  a  conviction  so  firmly 
based.  The  date  of  his  birth,  then,  may  safely  be  placed  in  the 
latter  part  of  1677,  or  the  first  month  or  so  of  the  following 
year. 

About  the  age  of  Frank  Castlewood  there  is  no  doubt  whatever, 
for  he  had  the  high  honour  of  coming  into  the  world  in  the  very 
month  rendered  so  momentous  by  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  James  II., 
June  1688.  But  this  elate  once  fixed,  we  are  confronted  and 
confused,  as  before,  by  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  new  family 
at  Castlewood.  That  event,  taking  place  but  a  few  months 
after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  is  assigned  to  the  year  1691. 
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Yet,  according  to  the  author,  Frank's  age  on  that  occasion 
was  two. 

The  real  difficulty  is  occasioned  by  what  is  an  actual  mistake 
in  chronology.  The  battle  of  the  Boyne  was  fought  in  1690, 
and  not  in  1691,  as  Thackeray  in  one  place  intimates,  and 
in  another  asserts.  Conspicuous  though  this  blunder  must  be 
in  a  purely  historical  aspect,  it  might  not  affect  the  relative 
positions  and  ages  of  the  various  members  of  the  family.  Indeed, 
in  the  two  cases  which  have  passed  under  review,  it  has  done 
nothing  more  than  place  a  slight  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any 
attempt  to  assign  the  right  date  of  birth ;  but  as  the  obstacle  is 
similar  in  both  instances,  no  question  has  arisen  as  to  the  period 
intervening  between  the  two  ages  of  Colonel  Esmond  and 
Frank  Castlewood.  The  reason  why  the  difficulty  hardly 
manifests  itself  at  all  in  these  instances,  is  that  the  date  of  their 
respective  birth  was  so  well  fixed  in  the  mind  of  Thackeray  that 
it  stood  before  him  on  every  occasion  when  it  was  necessary  to 
give  their  age.  In  the  case  of  Beatrice,  however,  there  is  no  such 
certainty.  Here  the  one  main  fact  in  the  author's  mind  would 
seem  to  be  the  age  of  Beatrice,  four,  at  the  time  the  family  came 
to  Castlewood.  But  the  date  of  their  arrival,  though  o-iven  as 
1691,  being  shortly  after  the  Boyne,  is  in  reality  1690  ;  and  in 
consequence,  the  subsequent  calculations  proceed  sometimes  on 
the  assumption  that  she  was  over  four  in  the  autumn  of  1691, 
while  at  other  time  this  is  regarded  as  her  age  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  the  previous  year.  In  the  one  case  she  must  have 
been  born  in  1687,  in  the  other  in  1686.  If  the  former  date 
were  the  right  one,  it  would  be  correct  to  say  that  she  was 
not  sixteen  at  Christmastide  1702,  and  that  her  twenty-second 
birthday  was  in  1709  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  she  would  not  be 
twenty-six  in  1712,  nor  could  she  be  only  some  eight  years 
younger  than  the  Colonel.  But  the  two  most  emphatic  assertions 
relate  to  her  age  in  1712,  and  the  difference  of  years  existing 
between  these  two  cousins.  About  this  latter  fact  there  can  be 
very  little  doubt,  and  it  is  repeated  in  the  most  authoritative  of 
manners.  Hence  we  are  driven  to  assume  that  Beatrice  was 
born  in  1686,  while  from  the  statement  on  one  page  it  seems 
certain  that  her  birthday  was  in  the  spring. 

The  age  of  Beatrice  is  important,  not  only  with  regard  to  the 
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interests  of  the  family  genealogy,  but  also  because  it  affects  the 
question  of  the  difference  of  years  separating  Lady  Castle  wood 
from  Colonel  Esmond.  The  former,  indeed,  was  "  barely  twenty  " 
at  the  date  of  her  arrival  at  Castlewood,  attaining  her  twentieth 
birthday,  we  may  assume,  in  one  of  the  three  months  September, 
October,  or  November.  If,  however,  in  her  case,  the  year  1691 
were  taken  as  of  service,  she  must  have  been  born  in  the  autumn 
of  1671 ;  but  this  is  impossible,  since  she  was  married  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  and  since  her  first  child  was  born  in  the  spring — 
possibly  the  late  spring — of  1686.  It  is  thus,  with  some  tolerable 
amount  of  assurance,  that  it  may  be  said  that  she  was  herself  born 
in  the  autumn  of  1670.  The  difference  in  age,  then,  between  the 
Colonel  and  Beatrice  was  some  eight  years  and  a  half,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  Rachel,  Lady  Castlewood,  ivas  only  his  senior  by 
seven  years  and  some  very  feiv  months.  This  disparity  in  age, 
slight  in  itself,  was  further  minimised  by  the  fact  that  Rachel 
retained  her  youthful  freshness  arid  beauty  despite  the  fast 
advance  of  time,  while  Henry  Esmond,  on  his  part,  born  in 
misfortune  and  bearing  in  his  youth  a  stigma  bitter  to  his  sensi- 
tive mind,  spent  his  years,  when  cast  adrift  on  the  world,  amid  the 
toils  of  campaigns,  and  the  frequent  anxieties  of  misplaced  affec- 
tion. His  natural  melancholy  had  so  preyed  upon  his  spirit,  that 
at  the  time  of  their  union,  he,  though  younger  in  years,  may  well 
have  seemed  the  senior,  not  only  in  experience,  but  also  in  habit, 
disposition,  and  appearance. 

Fortified  with  these  particulars,  we  may  plunge  into  the 
intricacies  of  yet  another  love  affair,  and  seek  to  discover  the 
difference  of  age  existing  between  that  "  elderly  nymph,"  Lady 
Maria  Esmond,  and  Harry  Warrington,  with  whose  heart  she 
played  such  havoc,  while  threatening  to  play  still  greater  havoc 
with  his  life.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  lady  herself, 
everybody  appears  to  have  been  candid  or  malicious  enough 
to  place  the  minimum  at  forty.  Madame  Esmond  Warrington, 
said  "  her  niece  Maria/'  was  as  old  as  herself,  while  the  Baroness  de 
Bernstein  takes  all  the  licence  due  to  her  high  position  by  fixing 
her  age  one  day  at  fortj'-one,  and  then  altering  it  on  another 
occasion  to  forty-two.  Still,  lest  even  this  choice  should  seem  too 
restricted,  there  is  another  hypothesis,  which  is  of  almost  equal 
authority  with  these  statements.    Frank  Viscount  Castlewood, 
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had,  as  we  find  from  "  Esmond,"  two  children  born  in  the  latter 
years  of  Queen  Anne,  the  one,  a  daughter,  in  1712,  the  other, 
a  son,  in  1714.  Were  not  these  Maria  and  Eugene  ?  From 
many  of  Lord  Castlewood's  expressions,  it  seems  quite  probable 
that  Maria  was  not  only  regarded,  but  actually  was,  his  senior ; 
though  since  this  nobleman,  on  the  testimony  of  his  chaplain, 
rarely  spoke  the  truth,  too  much  credit  should  not  be  attached 
to  his  words.  Circumstances  indeed  would  denote  that  Eugene 
was  the  son  born  in  1714.  The  very  fact  that  he  was  so 
named  would  seem  to  imply  that  his  birth  took  place  while 
Frank  was  under  the  remembrance  of  the  celebrated  Prince 
of  Savoy.  Thus,  in  conclusion,  the  case  may  be  stated  as  follows  : 
while  Harry  was  between  nineteen  and  twenty,  Maria  ranged 
between  the  more  extended  limits  of  forty  and  forty-four.  Alas  ! 
that  it  can  never  be  known,  and  all  because  Maria  tore  a  leaf 
out  of  the  family  Bible.  This  she  did,  without  doubt,  because 
though  she  knew  that  her  relatives  would  place  her  birthday 
some  forty  or  forty-one  years  back,  she  did  not  wish  them 
to  know  that  she  was  so  fast  approaching  her  half-century. 
Maria  stands  self-condemned. 


THE  ESMONDS. 


Francis  (1st  Viscount), 
d.  1813. 


George  (2nd  Viscount),  Thomas, 


 1 

Rev.  Francis  Esmond. 


|    1G83         |  1G77 
Eustace  Isabel=p(2)  Thomas  (l)=pGertrude  Maas. 

d.  1651.  I    (3rd  Visct.),  | 

I      d.  1G90.      i  1715  1685  j 

Infant      Col.  Henry  Esmond=p(2)  Rachel  Armstrong  (l)=pFrancis  (4th  V.) 
died  young.  b.  1G77— 8,  b.  1670,  b.  1615, 

d.  1749.  d.  1736.  d.  1700. 


I  

1735      |  1710 
George  Warrington— Rachel.  Clotilda  — (1)  Frank  (2) 
d.  1735—6.  Wertheim-1- 


George, 
b.  1736. 


Henry, 
b.  1736. 


1759  |  

Hagan= Maria. 

b.  1712. 


Lord  Esmond 
b.  17G2. 


Anna, 

(1st  Earl), 
b.  1G88, 
d.  1755. 
•— 1  1759 
Eugene=pLydia  van 
b.  1711.  j  den  Bosch. 

 J_  n 

Charles, 


Beatrice  (l)=Thomas  Usher, 
b.  1G8G.  (2)=Bernstein. 


William, 
d.  1781. 


 1 

Fanny. 


b.  1763. 


Take  them  all  in  all,  they  pass  before  us  a  distinguished 
and  varied  company.    We  are  presented  not  only  with  a  minute 
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historical  record  of  their  life,  but  with  works  of  portraiture 
in  which  the  outlines  are  distinct  and  the  colours  unfaded. 
Over  these  we  must  pass  rapidly,  letting  our  eye  glance  along 
the  long  array  of  ladies  in  their  court  dresses  and  gentlemen 
in  brave  scarlet  and  gold,  for  what  attention  or  time  we  have 
will  be  spent  as  we  delay  before  a  few  of  the  more  eminent  of 
those  thus  depicted.  Here  is  Eugene,  second  Earl  of  Castlewood, 
witty,  graceful,  languid,  and  polished,  and  bearing  across  his  tall 
placid  forehead  an  unchanging  smile  beneath  which  none  could 
penetrate.  He  could  be  frank  enough  when  occasion  demanded, 
for  he  felt  no  shame  at  the  discovery  of  his  intrigues  when 
all  need  of  their  aid  was  at  an  end;  but  too  often  his  frankness 
was  but  the  cloak  of  a  deeper  deceit,  and  assumed  to  enable 
him  to  carry  out  purposes  in  the  formation  of  which  none 
were  admitted  to  share.  Generosity  and  nobility  he  could  not 
understand  ;  in  his  eyes  they  were  madness.  He  knew  goodness, 
but  he  could  not  or  would  not  practise  it.  In  his  own  words 
it  was  set  before  him  too  late  in  life :  "I  can't  learn  it  at 
my  age." 

"  He  was  a  far  abler  man  than  many  who  succeeded  in  life.  He  had  a  good  name, 
and  somehow  only  stained  it ;  a  considerable  wit,  and  nobody  trusted  it ;  and  a 
very  shrewd  experience  and  knowledge  of  mankind,  which  made  him  mistrust 
them,  and  himself  most  of  all." 

Some  way  further  is  the  portrait  of  a  lady  dressed  ain  the 
habit  of  Charles  the  Second's  time ;  her  neck  bare,  her  fair 
golden  hair  waving  over  her  shoulders."  That  hair,  indeed,  the 
loveliest  and  her  shape  the  most  exquisite  of  any  woman  of 
her  time.  This  is  Each  el,  Lady  Castlewood,  the  Dea  certa 
of  Colonel  Esmond's  younger  days,  the  wife  of  his  later  life. 
Perhaps  there  was  something  of  narrowness  in  the  way  she 
viewed  the  world  and  its  actions,  but  goodness  was  born  with 
her,  and  it  was  the  intensity  of  her  love  that  made  her  jealous. 
To  those  whom  she  loved  her  devotion  was  without  bounds, 
ever  tender  and  ever  true.  One  little  sketch  there  is  which 
seems  to  impress  itself  on  the  mind.  She  is  clinging  to  the 
arm  of  a  dark  man  in  uniform. 

-She  smiled  an  almost  wild  smile  as  she  looked  up  at  him.  The  moon  was 
up  by  this  time,  glittering  keen  in  the  frosty  sky.  He  could  see,  for  the  first 
time  now  clearly,  her  sweet  care-worn  face." 
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The  officer  was  Colonel  Esmond,  of  whom  his  daughter 
writes : — 

"  My  father  was  of  a  dark  complexion,  with  a  very  great  forehead  and  dark 
hazel  eyes,  overhung  by  eyebrows  which  remained  black  long  after  his  hair 
was  white.    His  nose  was  aquiline,  his  smile  extraordinary  sweet." 

All  the  circumstances  of  his  life  had  tended  to  increase  his 
natural  melancholy,  and  to  this,  together  with  his  keen  ap- 
praising wit,  it  was  due  that  he  sought  a  refuge  of  quiet 
happiness,  and  was  willing  to  turn  aside  from  the  turmoil  of 
political  or  military  life,  having  ever  regarded  fame  in  them 
as  no  end  worthy  of  being  pursued  for  itself.  It  was,  however, 
a  certain  sweet  solemnity  of  manner  and  intent  that  impressed 
his  contemporaries,  and  won  from  Bolingbroke  the  remark  that 
when  he  went  to  Virginia  the  Indians  would  elect  him  their 
sachem. 

Near  beside  his  in  this  family  picture  gallery  is  the  portrait  of 

"  A  slim  and  lovely  young  girl,  with  cheeks  mantling  with  health  and  roses  ; 
with  eyes  shining  like  stars  out  of  azure,  with  waving  bronze  hair  clustered 
about  the  fairest  young  forehead  ever  seen  ;  and  a  mien  and  shape  haughty  and 
beautiful,  such  as  that  of  the  famous  antique  statue  of  the  huntress  Diana — 
at  one  time  haughty,  rapid,  imperious,  with  eyes  and  arrows  that  dart  and  kill." 

'Tis  Beatrice  Esmond.  Despite  all  her  faults,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  escape  the  thrall  of  her  wondrous  beauty.  Yet 
she  had  other  gifts  of  nature  equally  prominent.  Her  wit  was 
good,  her  power  of  mind  great;  but  driven,  as  it  were,  by 
pride,  she  threw  away  all  her  advantages,  and  trampled  under 
foot  the  long  ten  years  devotion  of  her  cousin. 

This  courtship  and  its  effects  is  the  tragedy  in  the  history  of 
the  Esmond  family.  Even  after  the  oft-reiterated  perusal  of  the 
long  story  there  is  but  one  conclusion  that  could  have  fully 
satisfied  the  reader.  They  ought  to  have  married.  Though 
they  parted  asunder,  they  never  forgot  the  feelings  of  this 
period  of  their  lives.  Colonel  Esmond  says,  indeed,  that  his 
love  fell  dead  when  he  discovered  the  artifices  to  which  Beatrice 
had  resorted  to  forward  her  ambition ;  but  the  memory  of  that 
love  lived  on.  Happy  though  his  married  life  was,  and  tender 
as  was  the  devotion  existing  between  his  wife  and  himself, 
still  in  idle  moments  his  pencil  would  often  scribble  on  his 
paper  the  outline  of  that  face  with  its  so  splendid  beauty, 
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while  his  quiet  and  uneager  calm  spoke  of  "  some  bankruptcy 
of  the  heart,  which  his  spirit  never  recovered."  And  what 
of  Beatrice  ?  Throughout  her  life,  with  all  its  illusions,  the 
memory  of  his  devotion  endured.  When  his  grandsons  came 
to  England  she  would  often  start,  affrighted  at  some  resemblance 
in  manner  or  character;  and  when  she  lay  on  her  deathbed 
it  was  his  name  she  uttered  in  her  delirium,  calling  on  him 
to  avenge  her  of  her  wrongs. 
Oh,  the  pity  of  it ! 

E.  C.  K.  GONNER. 


A  REMINISCENCE  OF  EAELY  RAILWAY 
HISTORY.* 


By   FREDERICK  GALE. 

Here  is  a  "  dainty  dish  to  set  before  a  Queen."  In  fact,  Her  Majesty 
has  graciously  authorized  the  book  to  be  dedicated  to  herself. 

No  fairy  story  can  exceed  the  book  as  regards  romance  and 
adventure ;  and  no  book  more  unmistakably  bears  the  hall-mark 
of  truth. 

It  is  a  narrative  of  the  life  of  a  man  who,  by  his  own  courage 
and  industry  and  chivalrous  honesty  of  purpose,  surmounted 
obstacles  which  few  would  face,  and  who  throughout  his  life  did 
with  all  his  might,  and  often  against  his  own  interest,  everything 
which  he  put  his  hand  to.  And,  moreover,  throughout  the  earlier 
half  of  his  life  up  to  middle  age,  owing  to  his  coming  late  on  the 
stage  in  England,  it  was  his  fate  to  be  doing  laborious  and  useful 
work  in  the  great  engineering  world  without  his  name  being 
constantly  before  the  public,  like  those  of  Stephenson,  and  Locke, 
and  Brunei,  and  others,  who  had  fairly  won  their  honours  com- 
paratively early  in  life ;  so  he  was  content  to  pursue  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way  as  a  useful  cog  in  the  wheel  of  the  mighty 
engine  of  practical  science  which  was  revolutionizing  the  world — 
doing  his  work  honestly  and  conscientiously  and  in  a  manner 
which  has  been  invaluable  to  those  who  came  after  him. 

Owing  to  very  untoward  circumstances  during  the  railway 
mania  of  1846,  he  was  robbed  of  a  great  engineering  triumph,  in 
connection  with  the  projected  direct  London  and  Dover  Railway, 
which — had  the  Act  been  passed — would  have  placed  him  before 
the  world  in  the  very  first  rank  of  the  best  engineers  of  his  day ; 

*  "  Life  of  Charles  Blacker  Vignoles,  F.R.S.,  P.B.A.S.,  M.R.I.A.,  etc.,  etc.  Soldier 
and  Civil  Engineer  ;  formerly  Lieutenant  in  H.M.  1st  Royals  ;  Past  President  of 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers."  By  his  son,  the  Rev.  Olinthus  J.  Vignoles,  M.A, 
Longmans,  London,  1889. 
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an  honour  which  he  had  to  wait  for  and  to  win  for  himself  later 
on.  But  of  this  hereafter.  If  the  reader  wants  to  attune  his 
mind  to  the  keynote  of  the  narrative  of  the  early  career  of 
Yignoles,  let  him  tell  himself  a  story  of  this  kind. 

His  hero  must  be  an  orphan  baby  in  the  West  Indies,  sheltered 
and  protected  by  M.  Curtois,  a  French  merchant  at  Guadaloupe, 
in  1794.  The  baby  must  be  practically  a  prisoner  of  war,  as 
were  his  father  Captain  Vignoles,  a  wounded  officer  of  the  43rd 
Regiment  of  Foot  (formerly  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Kent),  and 
his  mother.  Two  of  the  dramatis  personce  may  disappear  at  the 
commencement  of  the  story, — the  wounded  captain  and  his  wife 
both  dying  of  yellow  fever,  which  the  baby  catches  also  and 
lives.  The  dying  mother  scrawls  on  a  paper  the  name  and 
address  of  her  own  father,  and  the  child's  grandfather,  "  Dr. 
Hutton,  of  Woolwich  Academy,  Professor  of  Mathematics;" 
and  the  good  Samaritan,  M.  Curtois,  takes  charge  of  the  child 
until  some  one  arrives  from  England  to  fetch  him  away,  which 
Captain  Hutton,  R.A.,  does  ten  months  afterwards;  the  delay 
being  occasioned  by  the  gallant  artillery- man  volunteering  to 
serve  under  Brigadier  Colin  Campbell,  who  is  in  want  of  an 
artillery  officer  in  the  West  Indies.  So,  en  route  to  succour  his 
little  nephew,  the  uncle  does  some  fighting  when  his  services 
were  needed,  and  turns  up  at  M.  Curtois's  hospitable  house  in 
Guadaloupe  minus  an  eye,  which  he  has  lost  on  active  service 
and  he  too  becomes  a  prisoner  of  war.  His  discharge  on  parole 
was  easily  effected,  on  condition  that  he  would  not  serve  against 
France  until  lawfully  exchanged  for  an  officer  of  equal  rank. 
There  was  no  condition  as  regards  the  baby,  who  was  not  yet  an 
officer,  though  soon  to  be  one.^  Now  comes  a  brighter  picture,  as 
the  old  grandfather  and  grandmother  receive  the  little  "  treasure 
trove  "  at  Woolwich  ;  and,  by  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  York,  at 
two  years  of  age  ! — Charles  Blacker  Vignoles  is  appointed  ensign 
in  his  father's  old  regiment,  the  43rd,  vice  Cameron  deceased,  on 
condition  that  he  goes  on  half  pay,  and  exchanges  into  some 
other  regiment,  when  old  enough  to  serve — which  the  gallant 
baby  officer's  friends — query  godfathers  and  godmothers  ? — 
promised  to  observe. 

Such  were  the  manners  and  customs  when  George  III.  was  king. 

The  book  covers  such  an  immense  area,  so  to  say,  of  facts,  and 
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incident,  and  adventure,  that  every  chapter  is  a  history  in  itself ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  to  draw  a  skeleton  map  ot 
the  story  leaving  the  reader  to  put  the  puzzle  together  for  himself 
after  reading  the  book.  The  story  "  unrolls  "  itself  as  the  pages 
succeed  each  other,  without  any  "  sound  of  gong  "  or  sensational 
drop-scenes.  The  boy  grows  up  first  in  his  grandfather's 
house  at  Woolwich  and  afterwards  in  London,  and  subse- 
quently spends  some  time  with  friends  at  Sandhurst.  His 
education  was  somewhat  desultory,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  was  actually  a  student  at  Woolwich  or  Sandhurst.  There  was 
some  attempt  to  make  him  a  lawyer,  and  he  passed  a  short  time 
at  a  proctor's,  but  eventually  he  determined  for  the  army ;  and 
George  IV.,  then  Prince  Regent,  appointed  him  to  the  1st  Royals, 
when  a  boy  of  eighteen  years  old.  Previously  to  joining  his 
regiment  he  and  Miss  Griffiths,  who  was  a  visitor  to  mutual 
friends  of  both  at  Sandhurst,  swore  eternal  love,  to  which  vow 
they  both  clung  in  fair  weather  and  foul.  Unfortunately  for 
his  prospects,  young  Yignoles,  who  probably  had  disappointed  his 
grandfather  by  cutting  out  his  own  line  in  life,  was  estranged 
from  him,  and  a  feud  broke  out  which  was  never  healed. 

His  early  militar}^  career  is  funny,  compared  with  soldiering 
in  these  days.  There  is  much  dry  humour  in  a  letter  to  his 
fiancee,  in  which  he  tells  her  there  is  no  fear  of  his  getting  into 
debt,  as  the  regiment  has  such  a  bad  name  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  he  is  quartered,  that  there  is  "no  trust."  He  writes  in 
horror  at  witnessing  the  execution  of  fifteen  soldiers  who  were 
shot  for  desertion, — describing  in  his  own  words,  "  we  were 
engaged  all  the  forenoon  shooting  deserters ; "  and  he  expresses 
his  feelings  at  the  cruel  punishment. 

There  is  an  admirable  account  of  the  siege  of  Bergen- op-Zoom, 
in  1814,  in  which  the  British  army  suffered  most  cruelly  in  loss 
of  men  and  officers,  and  also  as  regards  extreme  danger  and 
misery  and  privation  ;  and  here  incidentally  comes  in  the  fact  of 
his  innate  engineering  powers.  A  plan  of  the  fortress  of  Willem- 
stadt,  which  Sir  Thomas  Graham  much  wanted,  was  undertaken 
by  young  Vignoles  of  the  Royals  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  made  in 
this  manner,  quoting  his  own  diary  : — 

"  With  a  pencil  and  paper  in  my  hand,  and  my  feet  as  measures,  in  three  days  I 
took  the  dimensions  of  the  ramparts,  and  in  two  more  of  the  town.    Thus  by  the 
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aid  of  a  pair  of  old  compasses  I  laid  down  on  paper  and  finished  my  sketch  ;  and  on 
comparing  my  work  with  a  perfect  plan,  I  found  that  I  had  come  within  ten  yards 
in  length  and  three  in  breadth  of  the  true  dimensions." 

This  is  a  fair  example  of  how  Vignoles  set  to  work  at  anything 
which  he  had  to  do,  with  the  materials  which  came  to  hand, 
with  a  determination  to  do  his  best. 

Although  alienated  from  the  affections  of  his  guardian,  Pro- 
fessor Hutton,  his  grandmother,  old  Mrs.  Hutton,  retained  all  her 
love  for  him. 

"  I  have,"  writes  the  old  lady,  after  the  siege  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  and  the  return 
of  the  army,  "a  strong  presentiment  that  I  shall  never  meet  you  more  in  this 
world  ;  yet,  as  things  have  turned  out,  it  is  the  best  that  could  have  happened  to 
you.  What  have  you  not  gone  through  these  last  ten  months  !  and  what  tears  I 
have  shed  for  you  !  Your  letter  has  made  me  feel  grateful  to  the  God  of  mercy 
that  you  have  escaped  the  fate  of  poor  Captain  Wetherall,  as  well  as  that  of  many 
more  brave  men.  Improve  yourself  in  your  profession,  and  make  all  the  friends  you 
can ;  and  go  where  you  will  you  will  always  find  some  one  acquainted  with  your 
grandfather,  who,  for  his  sake,  will  be  kind  to  you." 

The  old  lady's  presentiment  came  true.  She  never  saw  him 
again. 

In  1814  Vignoles  is  sent  with  his  regiment  to  Canada,  and  is 
wrecked  in  the  Leopard  troop-ship  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence ;  and  his  friends  at  home  hear  indirectly  of  his  bravery 
during  the  wreck.  The  short  war  with  America  does  not  appear 
to  have  brought  much  glory  to  either  side. 

There  is  in  the  book  an  extract  or  two  from  letters  which  read 
now  very  like  voices  from  the  dead,  but  as  fresh  and  chatty  as 
if  written  on  ordinary  topics  yesterday.  There  is  a  little  gossip 
about  the  marriage  of  Lord  Byron,  with  a  remark  that  "  Miss 
Milbanke  is  much  too  amiable  for  his  lordship.  ...  I  believe 
you  have  seen  the  Milbankes  at  our  house.  Miss  M.  is  a  very 
charming  and  highly  educated  lady." 

Then  at  the  same  date(1814-15)  comes  a  letter  from  Miss  Griffiths, 
the  young  soldier's  future  wife,  about  the  appearance  of  Edmund 
Kean  at  Drury  Lane,  and  Miss  O'Neill  at  Covent  Garden.  And 
there  is  a  third  letter  from  his  aunt,  Isabella  Hutton  (afterwards 
his  kindest  and  dearest  friend), — "  King  Louis  is  on  his  way  to 
England,  and  Buonaparte  is  once  more  in  Paris." 

Shortly  after  Waterloo,  Vignoles  arrives  in  England  and  is  sent 
to  Scotland;  and  the  army  being  reduced  at  the  peace,  is  placed 
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on  half-pay.  He  proceeds  to  Valenciennes  during  the  occupa- 
tion by  the  English  troops,  is  placed  on  the  staff  of  Sir  Thomas 
Brisbane,  without  extra  pay  or  allowance,  and  ultimately  returns 
to  England  in  1817.  And  here,  practically,  is  the  end  of  his 
soldiering,  at  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

There  being  much  disturbance  in  Spanish  South  America,  he 
determines  to  go  out,  either  as  a  volunteer  for  military  service, 
or  for  civil  appointment ;  and  previously  to  leaving  for  America, 
persuades  Miss  Griffiths  'to  make  a  private  marriage,  his  object 
being  that  in  case  of  anything  happening  to  himself,  she  would 
have  the  pension  of  a  lieutenant's  widow,  and  anything  which 
his  relations  would  have  left  to  him.  His  accurate  instructions 
about  the  mode  of  conveyance  from  London  to  Portsmouth, 
where  they  were  to  be  married,  and  all  details,  are  much  like  an 
old  general's  plan  of  campaign.  Anyhow,  they  were  married  on 
Sunday,  July  13th,  1817,  and  on  the  26th  they  separated,  he 
going  to  America,  and  experiencing  a  wretched  passage  in  a  ship 
full  of  filibusterers  and  adventurers  of  the  lowest  order.  His 
American  adventures,  extending  over  six  years,  are  very  gra- 
phically told.  He  found  employment  as  a  surveyor,  cosmo- 
grapher,  historian,  etc. ;  and  he  and  his  wife,  who  joined  him, 
went  more  than  once  backwards  and  forwards  to  and  from 
America.  His  "  Survey  of  Florida,"  and  other  laborious  works, 
rank  amongst  the  most  valuable  records  in  the  Transatlantic 
State  Departments ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  did  not  acquire 
much  more  fame  than  money,  for  he  put  good  work  before  high 

pay. 

In  1823  there  were  stirring  times  in  England,  and  engineering 
in  connection  with  railways  gave  promise  of  employment  for  men 
of  science  and  energy ;  and  Vignoles  determined  to  come  home. 
And  it  may  readily  be  imagined  how  a  man  who  had  made 
America  his  home,  after  leaving  the  army,  and  who  came,  as  it 
were,  a  stranger  to  his  own  country,  must  have  found  anything 
like  a  start,  a  long  stern  chase.  However,  he  comes  home  and 
finds  his  aunt,  Miss  Hutton,  the  only  female  relative  of  the  Hutton 
family  alive.  The  scene  of  the  meeting  of  nephew  and  his  aunt 
is  told  in  one  of  his  own  letters, — how  his  aunt  at  first  looked  as 
black  as  thunder,  for  the  secret  marriage  had  never  been  forgiven. 
The  letter  runs, — "  But  very  soon  I  was  '  dear  Charles  ' ;  and  it 
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ended  in  her  ordering  my  old  room  to  be  got  ready  for  me  when 
I  returned  for  the  night." 

Then  comes  a  brighter  chapter  in  the  tale.  The  prodigal  has 
returned,  and — the  secret  marriage  being  now  an  old  story — 
something  must  be  done.  George  and  John  Rennie  and  James 
Walker,  leading  engineers,  find  work,  though  accounts  show  the 
remuneration  to  have  been  only  half-a-guinea  a  day.  He  and  his 
wife  at  last  have  a  home  of  their  own  in  Kentish  Town, — "a  snug 
little  home  "  being  the  lady's  only  ambition, — where  a  son,  who 
was  afterwards  one  of  his  great  helpers,  Hutton,  was  born. 

At  this  stage  of  the  book,  it  is  as  great  a  comfort  to  the  reader 
to  find  Vignoles  and  his  wife  established  in  an  English  home,  as 
it  used  to  be  to  find  Robinson  Crusoe,  his  dog,  and  the  stores  from 
the  raft  safe  ashore.  He  wrote  for  the  "Encyclopaedia"  many 
valuable  articles  on  various  subjects,  especially  on  engineering- 
science  ;  he  was  appointed  resident  engineer  on  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway,  under  Stephenson  ;  and  engagements  seemed 
to  pour  in  upon  him.  He  becomes  a  member  of  the  Institute  of 
Civil  Engineers  in  1827 ;  and  had  the  honour  of  being  elected  a 
member  of  the  Athenseum  Club  in  1831.  The  book  tells  most 
charmingly  how  he  rises  in  the  world; — and  was  appointed  in 
1828  to  survey  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  in  1832  was  chosen  engineer 
to  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown,  the  first  railway  made  in  Ireland. 

During  the  course  of  his  upward  progress  he  sometimes 
"cannoned"  rather  heavily  against  some  of  the  very  first  men  of 
the  day ;  for  he  was  rash  and  outspoken,  and  would  not  give  way 
to  any  living  creature  if  he  thought  he  was  in  the  right.  And  the 
author  has  here  and  there  put  a  new  colour,  from  authentic 
documents,  on  some  facts  which  have  appeared  in  biographies  of 
past  celebrities,  and  which,  in  his  estimation,  reflect  disadvan- 
tageous^ on  the  character  of  his  father.  But  there  is  no  rancour 
in  the  revision  of  these  stories.  The  real  fact  is  that  professional 
jealousy  always  has  existed,  and  always  will  exist,  in  engineering, 
as  in  every  other  calling  in  life. 

And  here  is  an  extract  from  Vignoles'  diary,  which  is  one  of 
the  first  silver  linings  of  the  cloud  : — 

u  1834,  July  12. — This  day,  at  Kensington  Palace,  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
presented  to  their  lioyal  Highnesses  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  the  Princess  Victoria. 
1  gave  a  description  to  the  Princess  of  the  railway  system,  and  particularly  of  the 
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Dublin  and  Kingstown  line,  and  I  also  enlarged  on  the  probable  future  benefits  to 
Ireland.  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  was  pleased  to  allude  to  my  late  father's  connection 
with  the  Duke,  as  well  as  to  my  having  a  commission  in  the  Royals,  the  Duke's 
own  regiment." 

Then  comes  a  terrible  blow.  On  the  opening  of  the  Dublin 
and  Kingstown  Railway,  which  was  a  wonderful  success,  his  wife 
dies ;  about  whom  he  makes  a  touching  reference  in  his  diary, — 
and  there  was  an  end  to  the  romantic  attachment  of  the  boy  and 
girl  who  stuck  so  truly  to  each  other  in  days  past,  and  who, 
during  seventeen  years,  had  had  the  opportunity — and  had  seized 
it — of  studying  in  reality  the  meaning  of  the  words — "  for  better 
for  worse,  for  richer  for  poorer,  in  sickness  and  in  health." 

Long  before  the  railway-  mania  of  1846  Vignoles  was  connected 
professionally  with  numbers  of  companies  and  works,  and  his 
talents  had  brought  him  to  independence ;  but  it  was  not  till 
1846,  that  he  had  a  real  leading  part,  exclusively  his  own,  in  the 
great  stage  of  Parliament. 

Unquestionably  in  1846  the  North  Kent  Railway  Bill  was  the 
"sensation"  Bill  of  that  busy  session.  The  story  of  Kent  rail- 
ways was  a  curious  one.  In  the  early  days  of  railway  projects, 
the  inhabitants  along  the  line  of  the  Dover  road  were  very 
prosperous  as  they  stood,  and  were  dead  against  all  railways. 
Coaching  and  posting  were  at  their  height ;  communication  with 
London  was  very  constant;  and  they  succeeded  in  driving 
railways  away;  and  engineers  gave  it  up  in  despair.  The 
Manchester  party,  who  were  at  the  back  of  the  South-Eastern 
scheme,  had  somewhat  of  a  righteous  revenge  ; — they  were  deter- 
mined to  get  to  the  sea  and  make  a  rapid  route  to  Paris  ;  so  they 
planned  the  South-Eastern  route  to  Folkestone,  with  a  back  spur 
to  Dover,  and  left  North  Kent  out  in  the  cold, — and  the  whole 
of  the  old  Dover  road  became  much  the  same  as  an  old  camel 
track  in  the  desert  might  be  now.  Before  the  Maidstone  branch 
was  made,  Faversham,  which  is  47  miles  from  London,  was  the 
first  place  on  the  old  Dover  road  within  fifteen  miles  of  any 
railway.  The  North  Kent  people  repented.  Sir  Isaac  Lyon 
Goldsmid  and  a  large  number  of  capitalists  found  the  money;  the 
whole  of  the  county  almost  were  in  favour  of  the  scheme  ;  and 
Vignoles  had  laid  out  what  was  unanimously  pronounced  to  be 
an  entirely  masterful  scheme.  Of  course  the  South-Eastern 
Company  declared  war  to  the  death,  as  they  had  good  right  to 
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do ;  and  Vignoles  had  to  stand  the  brunt  of  the  attack,  as  he,  for 
the  first  time  being,  as  it  were,  a  leading  star  on  the  London 
stage, — his  position  being  somewhat  analogous  to  Edmund 
Kean's  first  appearance  as  Shylock, — the  old  hands  possibly  were 
a  little  "  cliquy  "  against  him.  The  Committee  on  the  Bill  sat  for 
several  weeks,  and  unfortunately  one  member  had  leave  to  retire 
owing  to  domestic  affliction ;  and  the  Committee  were  reduced 
to  four  members.  As  long  as  there  were  five  members  the 
printed  records  show  that  they  were  voting  three  to  two  in 
favour  of  the  Bill ;  but  after  one  member  had  retired,  it  was  an 
open  secret  in  the  lobby  that  that  Bill  was  not  to  pass,  and  it  did 
not  pass,  and  its  rejection  was  one  of  the  worst  pieces  of  railway 
legislation  on  record.  The  author  very  wisely  in  these  few  words 
only  hints  at  the  story : — 

;i  It  has  "been  conjectured,  nay,  even  strongly  asserted  by  many  of  those  best 
informed  in  such  matters,  that  the  story  of  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  the  North 
Kent  scheme  had  a  very  dark  background,  especially  as  regards  the  defeat  in 
Parliament." 

This  was  a  very  dark  background ;  but  the  actors  are  almost 
all  dead,  and  it  had  better  remain  a  secret  still.  It  was  a  cruel 
and  unjust  blow,  as  Yignoles  had  fairly  won,  up  to  the  very  hilt; 
but  it  was  a  rare  good  thing  for  Russia,  as  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Czar,  who  treated  Yignoles  more  like  a  brother  than  a 
professional  man,  his  energies  were  devoted  to  a  great  extent 
to  carrying  out  grand  public  works  in  Russia,  which  are  lasting 
monuments  to  his  name ; — the  suspension  bridge  at  Kieff  over  the 
Dnieper,  which  is  literally  built  on,  or  in,  the  sand,  being 
probably  the  greatest.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  outraged 
at  the  rejection  of  the  railway  on  the  line  of  the  old  Dover  Road, 
which  was  Julius  Ccesar's  road,  and  said  that  "  Julius  Caesar  had 
more  sense  in  his  little  finger  than  both  Houses  of  Parliament  put 
together."  At  any  rate  such  was  the  Lobby  gossip  at  the  time  ; 
and  Lobby  gossip  generally  had  a  substratum  of  truth. 

One  more  of  his  public  works  must  be  mentioned,  namely,  the 
Sheffield  and  Manchester  Railway ;  and  its  story  must  be  very 
shortly  told.  It  was  this:  Vignoles  was  engineer  in  1840,  and 
was  so  sanguine  that  he  guaranteed  personal  friends  against  loss 
if  they  would  take  shares  to  the  amount  of  £140,000.  After- 
wards the  responsibility  seemed  too  great,  and  he  wished  to  be 
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relieved ;  and  as  he  believed,  and  as  Lord  Wharncliffe,  who  sup- 
ported him  believed,  the  directors  of  the  Company  acquiesced ; 
but  no  entry  was  made  on  the  minutes.  Things  went  wrong, 
and  new  directors  were  on  the  Board,  who  insisted  on  all  claims 
being  met ;  and  to  Vignoles'  horror  he  found  that  some  of  his 
friends  were  harassed  and  arrested.  He  stripped  himself  of  every 
shilling  he  had  in  the  world ;  and  his  position  is  best  told  in  his 
diary,  under  date  of  May  31st,  1843  : — 

"This  is  my  birthday,  when  I  complete  my  fiftieth  year  !  Looking  back  at  the 
twenty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  I  returned  to  England  from  America,  on  the 
death  of  my  grandfather  Doctor  Hut  ton,  and  entered  into  the  practice  of  civil 
engineering,  I  find  myself  a  poorer  man  than  at  my  start ;  and  yet,  on  reflecting, 
the  fault  is  my  ovm.  I  have  gained  money,  and  never  had  the  art  of  keeping  it. 
*  *  *  *  * 

"  I  have  established  for  myself  a  first-rate  reputation — particularly  so  for  railways, 
I  justly  hope  ;  yet  I  am  overwhelmed  with  difficulties  !  Still,  there  is  a  bright 
prospect  for  the  future,  and  I  have  not  yet  to  discard  hope  !  With  activity, 
prudence,  and  perseverance,  I  shall  be  able  ultimately,  I  trust,  to  meet  all  my 
obligations,  repay  the  losses  to  my  friends,  set  up  my  sons  fairly  in  the  world,  and 
increase  my  professional  reputation  and  connection." 

Vignoles'  two  sons,  Hutton  and  Henry,  now  alive  and  well, 
worked  hard  with  their  father  when  old  enough  to  do  so,  in  all 
his  enterprises,  until  the  latter  began  to  give  up  work. 

The  book  is  admirably  illustrated  by  drawings  of  many  of  the 
works  which  were  carried  out  by  the  late  engineer,  and  a  good 
portrait  of  Vignoles  in  early  life,  and  of  his  bust  when  an  old 
man.  Many  of  the  readers  of  the  book  may  remember — during 
the  railway  mania,  especially — the  face  and  figure  of  Charles 
Blacker  Vignoles.  No  one  hardly  in  those  days,  either  in  street 
or  Lobby  of  the  House,  could  pass  unnoticed  the  unmistakable 
old  officer,  attired  in  blue  frock-coat  close-buttoned,  white 
trousers,  straps  and  boots,  and  conspicuous  by  a  quick,  restless 
eye  and  shaggy  eyebrows,  and  grizzled  hair,  somewhat  thick, 
bushy  behind,  and  brushed  back  from  the  forehead — who  was 
always  on  the  move,  and  fishing  for  a  large  old-fashioned  eye- 
glass which  was  "  sailing "  behind  him,  at  the  end  of  a  broad 
black  ribbon.  His  carriage  marked  him  as  an  old  soldier,  and 
his  earnest  and  impetuous  manner  gave  one  an  idea  that  he  was 
one  who  was  by  no  means  likely  to  be  last  in  at  storming  a  battery. 

In  fine,  the  author  has  told,  with  much  modesty  and  honest 
pride,  the  simple  story  of  a  very  extraordinary  man,  who  made 
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his  way  through  life  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  whose  failures 
were  due  to  honest  impetuosity,  and  whose  successes  were  won 
on  the  lines  of  truth  and  honour. 

It  is  pleasant  to  read  how  the  latter  period  of  his  life  was  calm 
and  prosperous.  He  was  made  President  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  in  1870,  five  years  before  his  death.  He  fell 
back  on  soldiering  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
Artists,  and  delighted  in  his  diguity  as  one  of  the  chief  of  the 
staff  and  in  his  rank  as  "  colonel." 

It  was  a  charming  sight  to  see  him  at  a  London  club,  after  he 
was  President,  in  the  company  of  his  sons, — two  of  whom  had 
been  the  main  props  during  his  hardest  work — and  to  mark  that 
the  silver-haired  old  father  was  the  biggest  "  boy  "  of  the  lot,  his 
step  being  by  no  means  the  slowest  of  the  party. 

And  so,  after  having  fought  the  battle  of  life  fairly  out,  he  was 
laid  at  rest,  cetat.  eighty-three,  in  the  year  1875. 

FREDERICK  GALE. 


WHAT  THE  PIT  SAYS. 


By  J.  M.  B  A  ERIE. 

VI. 

WEALTH  AT  THE  HA.YMARKET. 

It  was  a  grave  and  curious  "pit"  at  the  Haymarket,  with 
theories  about  plays.  The  ordinary  pit  has  no  theories ;  it  pays 
its  money  to  guffaw,  and  frequently  guffaws  because  it  has  paid 
its  money.  But  here  were  men  and  youths  who  had  been  to  The 
Profligate  a  few  nights  before,  and  thus  had  a  double  reason  for 
discussing  the  preaching  element  in  plays. 

"  I  comes  to  the  theatre  to  be  amoosed,"  one  man  said,  while 
the  curtain  was  still  down. 

"  I  come,"  said  another, — "  leastwise,  I  come  to-night  because  my 
old  girl  and  me  have  quarrelled,  and  she  made  the  'ouse  hot  for 
me." 

"The  play  is  the  pulpit  of  the  future,"  said  a  third,  who  had 
evidently  been  studying  the  newspapers ;  "  and  how  can  it  be 
a  pulpit  if  there  ain't  no  preaching  from  it  ?  " 

Then  the  curtain  rose,  and  for  a  whole  act  the  pit  forgot  its 
theories  in  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree.  The  scene  is  the  millionaire's 
drawing-room,  where  the  host  is  surrounded  by  old  Chuzzlewit's 
poor  relations,  and  we  learn  that  the  daughter  of  the  house  is 
engaged  to  her  father's  junior  partner,  though  she  is  in  love  with 
a  better  man.  The  tableau  shows  the  young  lady  driven  to  the 
door,  because  she  will  not  marry  her  father's  favourite.  It  is  an 
interesting  act,  not  only  because  Mr.  Tree's  millionaire  is  a 
masterly  creation — perhaps  the  finest  thing  he  has  yet  clone — but 
because  the  writing  and  construction  are  alike  excellent.  Heartier 
applause  is  not  often  heard  in  a  theatre  than  that  which  greeted 
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this  first  act,  and  the  man  on  my  right  was  among  those  who 
churned  with  his  umbrella. 

"  It  won't  do,  though/'  he  said. 

I  asked  why,  for  he  seemed  both  an  intelligent  man  and  an 
experienced  playgoer. 

"  The  first  act,"  he  said,  "  is  too  good.  I  mean  that  I  never  saw 
a  play  which  opened  with  a  lot  of  excitement  without  falling  off 
in  the  other  acts.  You  can't  keep  the  audience  in  a  fever  through 
four  acts.  Why,  the  first  act  of  The  Profligate  wasn't  nearly  so 
exciting  as  this;  but  then  the  second  act  showed  the  interest 
growing,  and  the  third  thrilled  everybody.  You'll  see  Wealth 
will  fall  off  in  the  next  act." 

My  friend  said  the  truth.  The  second  act  was  tame.  It  shows 
a  room  in  the  millionaire's  office,  to  which  come  the  comic  persons 
of  the  play,  and  also  the  daughter,  to  ask  her  father  to  take  her 
back  again.  He  refuses,  and  is  left  making  more  millions.  On 
the  first  night  of  the  piece,  when  I  was  in  another  part  of  the 
house,  this  act  ended  with  Mr.  Tree  tearing  open  telegrams  that 
contained  good  news  of  his  schemes,  and  exclaiming  that  "  God 
Himself  could  not  cast  me  down  now  !  "  The  house,  and  especially 
the  pit,  received  this  impiety  with  hisses,  and  the  critics  of  the 
sporting  papers  were  greatly  shocked.  I  thought  the  phrase 
perfectly  legitimate,  for  it  showed  the  character  of  the  man  who 
used  it,  and  emphasized  Mr.  Jones's  text  that  much  money  makes 
a  man  mad ;  but  Mr.  Tree  has,  wisely  doubtless,  excised  it. 

"  Surely  the  expression  was  quite  allowable  ? "  I  said  to  my 
friend  in  the  pit. 

"  Certainly  not,"  he  said,  quite  horrified;  "it  was  a  shocking 
thing  to  say,  I  think ;  and  I  don't  wonder  at  the  people  hissing. 
They  won't  stand  the  like  of  that." 

"  But  the  ordinary  melodrama  is  peppered  with  oaths,  and  the 
public  does  not  seem  to  object." 

"Oh,  well,  a  d  n  is  nothing;  but  you  see  a  new  way  of 

swearing  takes  the  audience  aback." 

I  forget  whether  it  is  in  the  second  act  or  the  third,  that  Mr- 
Weedon  Grossmith,  as  a  caddish  clerk,  one  of  the  poor  relations, 
makes  some  unflattering  remarks  about  the  City.  How  does 
lie  like  the  City,  he  is  asked;  and  he  replies,  "  Not  much;  lot 
of  cads  in  the  City,  don't  you  think  ?"     Mr.  Grossmith  plays 
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in  this  scene  very  neatly,  and  his  "Lots  of  cads  in  the  City, 
don't  you  think  ? "  made  all  the  house  chuckle,  with  one  ex- 
ception. A  tall,  thin  man,  with  a  cravat  round  his  neck,  who 
sat  only  a  dozen  seats  away  from  me,  jumped  up  indignantly. 
tl  No,  I  don't  think  so ;  I  don't  think  so  !  "  he  cried  indignantly, 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  act  he  sat  fuming.  This  reminded 
me  of  the  stout  gentleman  in  the  dress  circle  on  the  first  night 
of  Ruddigore,  who  stood  up  and  waved  his  handkerchief  enthu- 
siastically, when  the  persecuted  person  wrapped  himself  in  the 
Union  Jack  and  defied  the  world. 

There  is  little  action  in  the  third  act  of  Wealth,  though  it 
gives  Mr.  Tree  an  opportunity  of  electrifying  the  house.  The 
millionaire  has  gone  demented  at  last,  and  believes  himself  a 
beggar.  In  a  scene  not  to  be  quickly  forgotten,  he  raves,  whines, 
thinks  himself  in  the  workhouse,  and  at  last  swoons  with  terror. 
The  last  act  shows  him  dying,  not  of  poverty,  but  of  the  sudden 
discovery  that  he  is  still  a  millionaire — one  of  the  few  really 
good  things  in  the  latter  half  of  the  play. 

"No,"  one  heard  the  pit  saying  all  around,  "it  isn't  a 
good  piece,  and,  if  it  runs,  that  will  be  due  to  Mr.  Tree's 
acting." 

Every  one  admitted  that  the  impersonation  of  the  millionaire 
was  magnificent. 

"  It  does  seem  hard,"  my  neighbour  said,  "  to  damn  a  play 
like  this,  and  applaud  some  rubbishy  farce  or  melodrama,  where 
the  author  only  succeeds  because  his  aim  is  so  low." 

u  Yes,  and  it  is  hard,  too,  is  it  not,  on  Mr.  Tree,  to  make  him 
suffer  in  pocket,  though  you  praise  his  acting  so  enthusiastically  ? 
Fine  words,  you  remember,  butter  no  parsnips." 

"No;  but  if*  the  piece  doesn't  go,  he  can  fall  back  on  The 
Merry  Wives,  say.  Why,  he  has  half-a-dozen  successes  at  his 
back.  Besides,  I  object  to  sermons  in  plays.  Isn't  it  an  under- 
stood thing  that  novels  should  not  be  written  with  a  purpose  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  it  is." 

"Then  why  should  plays  be  ?  " 

"  I  don't  say  they  should  be." 

"  No  ;  and  it  is  time  the  public  showed  they  don't  want  them 
to  be.  Why,  I  saw  the  Punch  and  Judy  show  with  a  purpose 
the  other  night  at  a  children's  soiree  in  Mile  End  Road  !" 
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"  How  did  they  give  that  play  a  purpose  ? " 

"Why,  after  every  murder  committed  by  Punch,  the  show- 
man appeared  in  person,  and  said  the  performance  was  a  warning 
to  children  not  to  fling  their  little  brothers  out  of  window,  nor 
to  hang  their  papa's  friends  !" 

J.  M.  BARRIE. 


THE  PLACE  OF  BAPTISTS  IN  THE  EVOLUTION 
OF  BEITISH  CHEISTIANITY. 

By  JOHN  CLIFFORD,  31. A.,  D.D. 
I. 

"Rothe  calls  attention  to  the  ominous  circumstances  that  "the 
idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  occupies  so  prominent  a 
position  amongst  the  ideas  of  Christ  falls  into  the  background  in 
the  minds  of  the  apostles."  The  fact  is  as  undeniable  as  it  is 
grave.  For  one  reference  to  the  "  kingdom  of  righteousness,  and 
peace,  and  joy  "  in  the  letters  of  the  New  Testament,  there  are  at 
least  a  dozen  in  the  reported  sayings  of  the  Master.  In  some  of 
the  epistles,  you  are  rarely  out  of  hearing  of  the  clanking  and 
grinding  of  ecclesiastical  or  controversial  machinery,  whereas  in 
the  gospels,  the  kingdom  comes  without  observation;  its  move- 
ments are  quiet  as  the  healing  and  life-giving  light,  gentle  and 
noiseless  as  the  growth  of  flowers  and  fruit.  The  apostles  are  so 
engrossed  with  the  pressing  needs  of  the  new  societies  they  have 
founded,  and  so  absorbed  by  the  difficulties  of  working  the  new 
organizations  they  have  set  going,  that  although  they  never  lose 
sight  of  their  King  or  of  His  kingdom,  yet  they  suffer  the 
brilliant  conception  of  the  Divine  rule  of  justice,  mercy,  sweet 
forgivingness,  and  brotherly  love  to  pale  its  splendours  before  the 
mean  moralities  and  mordant  controversies  of  their  first  con- 
verts. Even  Paul,  who  always  construes  history  and  life 
through  his  belief  in  Christ,  and  never  through  any  Church 
theory  or  dogmatic  system,  does  not  escape  these  necessities ; 
so  difficult  is  it  in  our  world  for  even  capable  and  heroic  men 
"to  keep  the  heights  the  soul  is  competent  to  gain." 

(2)  That  was  the  fateful  beginning  of  a  long  and  disastrous 
decline  from  the  ideal  of  Jesus.  The  history  of  Christianity, 
British  and  universal,  is  through  many  a  long  chapter,  the  story 
of  the  contest  for  primacy  between  the  idea  of  Christ  as  to  the 
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u  Kingdom  of  God,"  and  the  ideas  of  men  as  to  the  Churches. 
The  climate  in  which  Christianity  was  born  was  so  uncongenial 
that,  to  use  the  imagery  of  Renan,  as  the  "  new-born  child  emerged 
from  its  swaddling  clothes,  a  most  dangerous  sort  of  croup 
threatened  to  choke  it."  The  air  was  laden  with  the  miasma  of 
ritualism  and  the  vision  of  men  soon  became  dim  to  the  essential 
simplicity  and  dominant  spirituality  of  the  teaching  of  Christ. 
Priestism,  that  has  never  touched  anythiDg  without  corrupting 
it,  thrust  itself  into  the  simple  societies  of  disciples,  and  forthwith 
battles  began  concerning  sacred  orders  and  lordly  hierarchies, 
theological  systems  and  speculative  opinions.  Next  came  the 
tyranny  of  the  intellect  over  the  whole  life  in  the  form  of 
Gnosticism ;  and  men  ceased  to  think  deeply  and  practically 
about  a  rule  of  God,  i.e.  a  rule  of  real  goodness  and  purity,  of 
sweet  reasonableness,  and  tender  compassion,  of  sustained 
righteousness  and  conquering  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  eternal. 
Machinery  was  all  in  all,  and  love,  and  justice,  and  the  service  of 
humanity  slipped  more  and  more  out  of  sight. 

(3)  But  a  hopeful  change  is,  and  has  been  for  a  long  period,  in 
progress.  A  true  philososophy  of  history  is  coming  into  vogue, 
which  definitely  follows  the  method  of  Christ  and  gives  primary 
rank  to  the  kingdom,  and  only  a  secondary  and  subordinate  one 
to  the  priests  and  controversialists,  the  sectaries  and  dogmatists. 
We  are  being  carried  slowly  but  surely  back  to  the  Gospel,  and 
to  the  "  Gospel  of  the  kingdom,"  i.e.  to  Christ's  way  of  looking  at 
life,  and  thought,  and  progress,  seeing  them  as  they  lie  in  His 
mind  and  according  to  His  ideal.  For  history  is  essentially 
humanistic  and  by  no  means  ecclesiastical,  cares  little  for  doctrinal 
disquisitions  and  much  for  practical  ideas  and  creative  principles, 
ignores  the  fight  for  words  and  forms,  and  gives  distinction  to 
aims  and  ideals.  It  winnows  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  the  sense 
from  the  soul,  the  form  from  the  reality,  the  high-sounding  claims 
from  the  positive  victories  over  sin  and  crime,  disease  and  death. 
It  is  never  sectarian,  but  always  broad  and  deep  as  the  purest 
love.  It  is  not  Baptist  or  Anglican,  but  human,  and  its  insistent 
question  is,  "  What  do  ye  more  than  others  V — not  what  are  your 
claims,  your  "  articles,"  your  "  orders  "  ;  but  what  is  your  con- 
tribution to  the  actual  needs  of  men,  your  ministry  to  the  poor 
and  weak,  your  impact  ami  inspiration  to  unselfish  service.  This 
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is  the  law  of  the  final  judgment,  and  it  is  sheer  waste  of  time  and 
power  to  care  one  straw  about  any  other. 

(4)  Nor  need  the  weakest  who  is  true,  and  the  most  despised 
who  is  sincere,  fear  that  judgment.  A  true  philosophy  of  history 
is  not  unrighteous  to  forget  any  work  that  has  in  the  slightest 
degree  met  the  felt  needs  of  man  as  he  is  in  himself  and|in  his 
relations  to  his  fellows.  History  despises  none  of  her  intellectual 
or  ethical  forces,  whether  Catholic  or  Culturist,  Anglican  or  Quaker, 
Comprehensionist  or  Separatist;  but  rejoices  without  stint  in  the 
gift  of  all  the  sons  of  men,  and  assures  us  it  would  be  as  wise  to 
ignore  the  tiny  creatures  that  build  up  the  coral  islands  of  the 
southern  seas  as  to  pass  by  any  one  of  these  contributions  to 
the  spiritual  fulness  and  wealth  of  the  world.*  Therefore, 
the  life  and  work  of  Baptists  is  a  valuable  part  of  British 
Christianity,  only  so  far  as  it  has  become  one  of  the  successive 
steps  in  which  the  human  spirit  has  been  forced  onward  by 
the  immanent  logic  of  the  religious  life  in  its  organic  develop- 
ment. Service  to  humanity  in  its  higher  ranges  of  life^and  work 
is  the  supreme  test  of  the  worth  of  Churches.  No  society  can 
escape  that  judgment,  nor  can  the  most  prosperous  and -popular 
community  finally  confuse  it.  Each  Church  must  be  made 
manifest  according  to  its  utterance  of  the  "  word,"  and  offering  of 
the  service  by  which  men  and  nations  really  live  ^and^securely 
advance  towards  their  true  ethical  and  spiritual  goal. 

II. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  keep  in  view  this  cardinal  law, 
as  we  attempt  to  fix  the  place  of  Baptists  in  the  development  of 
our  British  Christianity;  for  it  is  notorious  that  Baptists  have 
an  extremely  poor  and  inconspicuous  place  in  the  grand  suc- 
cession of  majestic  hierarchies  and  colossal  system-builders  that 
marches  along  the  centuries.  Baptists  have  done  nothing  for 
the  methods  and  machinery  of  Christianity,  unless  it  is  that  they 
have  shown  how  immeasurably  inferior  methods  and  machinery 
are  to  intrinsic  conviction,  personal  faith,  and  passionate  devotion 
to  high  ideals.    No  elaborate  organization  bears  our  name.  No 

*  Cf.  Dean  Stanley  in  Church  and  Chapel,  edited  by  B,  H.  Hadden,  pp.  xxxv., 
xxxvi. 
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towering  ecclesiastical  edifice  has  been  built  by  our  hands.  No 
ornate  and  splendid  ritual  has  come  forth  from  our  mint. 
No  service,  rich  in  its  harmonies,  prolific  in  mystic  suggestion 
and  entrancing  and  calming  at  once  with  blended  song  and 
prayer  belongs  to  us.  We  cannot  even  claim  to  have  created 
one  homogeneous  Baptist  Church  with  graded  officers,  binding 
ceremonies,  authoritative  creed,  and  high  pontifical  dignitaries. 
Few  great  organizing  personalities  have  appeared  amongst  us  ; 
and  those  who  have  arisen  have  had  to  confront  tremendous 
difficulties  in  their  building  work.  An  Ignatius  Loyola,  vast  as 
was  his  innate  power  of  attracting  and  commanding  men,  could 
not  have  thriven  on  Baptist  fare.  The  wonderful  genius  of  the 
founder  of  Methodism,  could  never  have  reared  his  beneficent 
structure  on  our  principles.  Indeed,  we  are  not,  and  cannot 
become,  a  mere  ecclesiastical  corporation  without  disloyalty  to 
the  creative  ideas  and  living  convictions  which  gave  us  birth. 

Of  course  we  are  not  entirely  without  machinery,  and  in 
recent  years  a  marked  increase  has  slowly,  and  in  the  face  of 
much  suspicion,  taken  place.  We  have  created  a  union  for  the 
churches  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  addition  to  the  existing 
associations  for  counties,  societies  for  Missions,  and  for  the  educa- 
tion of  preachers  and  various  funds  for  helping  the  weak  and 
needy.  Our  foreign  missionary  organizations  have  become 
colossal,  widespread  and  reproductive.  But  our  social  unit  is 
still  held  in  its  integrity  to  be  that  which  was  settled  by  the  men 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  viz.,  a  society  of  believers  in  Christ ; 
a  society  self-contained,  rigidly  self-governed,  and  strenuously 
independent.  In  a  certain  characteristic  way,  we  have  assented 
to  the  saying  of  the  philosopher  Lotze  that  "  mechanism  is  every- 
where essential,  but  everywhere  subordinate,"  but  whilst  the 
latter  clause  is  affirmed  with  energy,  the  former  is  met  with  the 
inbred  scepticism  that  watches  the  machinery  with  nervous  dread 
lest  we  should  be  caught  in  its  revolving  wheels  and  lose  our 
free  and  joyous  life.  Knowing  how  often  organizations  have 
become  the  iron  sceptre  of  the  theological  or  ecclesiastical  despot, 
the  Baptist  has  elected  to  diminish  his  immediate  social  efficiency, 
rather  than  risk  his  freedom  to  act  according  to  his  own  con- 
science. 

(2)  Therefore  the  place  of  Baptists  in  British  Christianity  is  not 
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to  be  looked  for  amongst  its  compact  synods  and  priestly  assem- 
blies, but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  humble  and  ignoble  few 
who  single-handed,  or  in  smalLcompanies  have  striven  to  increase 
the  vitality  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  contents  of  Chris- 
tianity by  glowing  enthusiasm  for  ideas.  They  belong  to  the 
men  who,  in  the  judgment  of  their  practical  contemporaries  have 
been  the  vulgar  and  deluded  victims  of  far-shining  illusions, 
vacuous  dreamers  of  impossible  Utopias,  pinched  fanatics  who 
have  disdained  the  bread  of  this  world  and  nourished  their  faith 
and  fortitude  on  airy  and  unsubstantial  visions  of  God  and  duty. 
Ideas  have  made  them,  shaped  their  movements,  fed  their  heroism 
in  martyr  flames,  and  inspired  their  quenchless  zeal.  Even  the 
wild  and  frantic  struggles  of  the  Anabaptists  of  Holland  were 
sustained  by  the  notions,  that  if  God  had  a  kingdom  at  all,  it 
should  be  here  on  this  earth,  a  boon  to  suffering  men ;  that  His 
inspirations  could  not  be  partial,  exclusive,  limited  to  castes  and 
orders,  but  must  be  free  for  all  souls  that  sincerely  sought  Him; 
and  when  the  General  Baptists  started  into  life  in  the  first  and 
second  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  under  the 
magnetic  "spell  of  the  doctrines  of  "  Liberty  of  Conscience," 
"  Freedom  to  worship  God,"  "  Salvation  for  everybody,"  the 
sovereignty  of  the  soul  in  religion,  and  the  absolute  and  un- 
questioned monarchy  of  Christ  over  the  conscience  and  over  all 
life. 

;-  0  Truth  !  0  Freedom  !  how  are  ye  still  born 
In  the  rude  stable,  in  the  manger  nursed  ; 
What  humble  hands  unbar  those  gates  of  morn, 

Through  which  the  splendours  of  the  new  day  burst  ?" 

(3)  Is  it  not  then  one  of  the  ghastly  ironies  of  history  that 
after  three  centuries  of  existence  the  one  idea  of  the  Baptists 
that  has  chief  currency  amongst  outsiders  is,  that  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  they  were  simple  enough  to  give 
vitality  on  British  soil  to  the  ancient  practice  of  immersion 
as  the  right  mode  of  baptism — a  symbol,  it  is  commonly  alleged 
by  opponents,  that  in  its  oriental  home  may  have  been  appro- 
priate and  useful  enough ;  but  in  the  frigid  North,  and  amongst 
reasoning  Westerns,  can  never  appear  other  than  a  "  demoralizing 
fetichism"?  Is  it  not  strange  that  the  popular  label  of  one  of 
the  most  anti-ritualistic  and  spiritual  of  societies  should  fix 
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attention  on  a  method  and  not  on  a  conviction,  on  a  form  and 
not  on  an  idea  ?  It  is  a  sad  fate,  and  we  must  bear  it  as  cheer- 
fully as  we  can.*  "Baptism  by  immersion"  says  the  Rev. 
Brooke  Lambert,  Vicar  of  Greenwich,  "  is  strictly  no  peculiarity 
of  the  Baptist  sect.  The  rubrics  of  our  Church  (i.e.  the  Episco- 
pal Church)  make  baptism  by  immersion  the  rule.  It  prescribes 
baptism  by  immersion,  '  if  they  shall  certify  that  the  child  may 
well  endure  it,  but  if  they  certify  that  the  child  is  weak,  it 
shall  suffice  to  pour  water  upon  it.'  The  exception  has  by 
custom  become  the  rule."  f  Moreover,  it  is  a  needless  and  care- 
less misrepresentation  to  assign  the  motif  of  Baptist  existence 
to  a  rite  in  any  sense  whatever ;  for  as  a  matter  of  historic  fac  t 
they  do  not  take  their  place  in  the  annals  of  British  Christianity 
from  special  interest  in  the  form  of  a  ceremony  as  such,  but 
from  those  great  formative  ideas  which  are  the  impelling  powers 
of  our  modern  life, — ideas  concerning  the  human  soul  and  in- 
trinsic religion;  the  human  soul  and  personal  liberty;  the 
human  soul  and  the  province  of  the  state.J 

III. 

In  order  to  verify  that  assertion  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at 
the  wonderful  "revolt"  of  individualism  against  authority  in 
Church  and  State,  which  fills  so  large  a  space  in  the  annals  of 
our  race  under  the  name  of  the  "new  birth  or  Renaissance" 
"  Revolutions,"  it  has  been  said,  "  raise  questions."  The  Renais- 
sance was,  in  this  respect,  singularly  prolific,  and  not  even  yet 
are  the  authentic  answers  to  those  questions  fully  to  hand. 
It  was,  in  its  larger  and  later  issues,  the  awakening  and  regenera- 
tion of  the  intellect  of  Europe  by  the  resurrection  of  the  for- 
gotten literature  of  the  ancient  world, — a  resurrection  disclosing 
a  richer  civilization,  a  clearer  thought,  a  finer  style,  and  a 
truer  life ;  and  becoming  a  mirror  in  which  the  men  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  saw  themselves ;  a  standard 
by  which  they  judged  their  conduct  and  achievements,  and  a 

*  In  an  appendix  on  the  different  denominations  in  Church  and  Chapel, 
there  are  seven  grave  mistakes  within  the  space  of  the  first  thirteen  lines  treating 
of  the  Baptists,  pp.  99,  100. 

f  Church  and  Chapel,  edited  by  B.  H.  Hadden,  p.  3. 

\  Cf.  Lazarus.    Flint's  "  Philosophy  of  History,"  p.  583. 
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starting  point  from  which  they  went  forward  to  secure  the 
spiritual  and  political  renewal  of  the  world. 

That  recovered  literature  was  Christian  as  well  as  classical, 
and  carried  men  back  to  Jerusalem  and  Christ  as  well  as  to 
Athens  and  Socrates,  so  that  the  men  who  shrunk  self-con- 
demned, when  they  compared  their  corrupt  life  with  classical 
attainment,  could  not  withhold  their  censures  from  the  professors 
and  organizations  of  Christianity  when  they  found  their  pro- 
digious departure  from  the  original  purpose  and  plan  of  the 
Founder  of  the  Christian  religion.  Indeed  they  asked,  "  Was 
it  Christ's  Church  at  all  ?  "  Did  it  breathe  His  Spirit  ?  Was 
it  doing  His  work  ?  Ought  they  not  to  go  back  to  Apostolic 
training  as  the  only  way  of  realizing  at  once  the  idea  of  Christ, 
the  deliverance  of  Europe  from  death,  and  the  fuller  education 
of  the  human  race  ? 

At  that  time  there  was  no  question  of  equal  gravity.  It  was 
the  "  blazing  "  subject  of  the  hour.  No  topic  required  so  much 
daring  in  those  who  handled  it;  so  much  steadfast  heroism  in 
those  who  were  prepared  to  follow  their  answer  to  its  legitimate 
issues.  It  was  a  new  question,  and  it  was  as  revolutionary  as  it 
was  new.  Merely  to  put  it  suggested  to  many  minds  the  pro- 
fanest  hardihood,  and  lifted  whirlwinds  of  scorn.  Ineffably  worse 
was  it  then,  to  ask,  "Is  the  State  Church  the  New  Testament 
Church?"  "  Ought  all  parishioners  to  be  Church  members?" 
than  it  is  to  ask  to-day,  "  Is  there  a  God  ?  "  "  Is  the  Bible 
true  ?  "  "  Is  Christianity  historically  verifiable  ?  "  And  the 
men  who  put  the  inquiry  had  to  be  ready  for  banishment  to 
the  wilds  of  America,  or  the  more  genial  refuge  of  Holland,  or 
even  for  martyrdom,  if  the  response  they  found  carried  them 
into  opposition  to  the  reigning  notions  of  the  hour,  and  to  the 
State-supported  and  State-defended  religious  institutions  of  the 
day. 

Do  not  let  us  disguise  this  fact.  Whatever  English  Baptists 
may  be  and  do  now,  it  is  certain  their  origin  is  not  due  to  the 
quiet  investigation  of  two  or  three  passages  of  Scripture  con- 
cerning the  way  in  which  believers  in  Christ  should  be  baptized  : 
whether  by  sprinkling,  by  pouring,  or  by  dipping ;  whether  once 
or  three  times  ;  nor  to  the  rejection  of  infant  baptism  ;  nor  even 
to  the  denial  of  the  magical  sacramental  efficacy  of  baptism :  it 
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goes  far  deeper,  and  includes  immeasurably  more.  The  Baptist 
Church  sprang  into  being,  as  other  Churches  did  in  that  day — not 
from  wild  fanaticism ;  not  from  excessive  vanity;  not  from  ques- 
tions of  much  or  little  water  in  a  rite,  but  from  unswerving 
loyalty  to  God ;  from  a  profoundly  religious  effort  to  form  a 
visible  Christian  Church  after  the  idea  and  according  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself.  It  was  a  real 
human  struggle  for  the  realization  of  Divine  ideas,  born  out 
of  the  love  of  God  and  the  desire  for  the  establishment  of  His 
reign  upon  earth.  Baptist  history  is  therefore  a  bush  aflame 
with  the  presence  of  God,  and  the  ground  it  covers  is  not  less 
holy  than  that  on  which  Moses,  with  bared  feet,  stood  hopeful, 
yet  trembling,  as  near  to  the  God  of  Israel. 

(2)  The  story  of  the  origin  of  the  British  Baptists  is  then  a 
fragment  of  the  larger  story,  first  of  the  Renaissance,  and  next 
of  what  we  call  the  Protestant  Reformation ;  and  takes  rank 
by  the  side  of  those  thrilling  chapters  of  our  annals  which 
narrate  the  work  of  John  Wycliffe  and  his  preachers,  of  the 
humanist  Erasmus  and  Dean  Colet,  the  separation  of  England 
from  Rome,  the  appearance  and  mission  of  the  Puritans,  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  Separatists  and  Brownists,  Independents 
and  Quakers.  Erasmus,  the  most  brilliant  representative  of 
the  humanistic  culture  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
had  issued,  in  1502,  his  Enchiridion  militis  Christiani,  "to 
counteract  the  errors  of  those  who  place  piety  in  ceremonies 
and  external  observances,  but  neglect  its  very  essence."  To 
that  he  had  added,  in  1516,  the  Greek  New  Testament,  through 
which  men  heard  the  Master  Himself  speaking  as  in  the  first 
days.  By  these  and  other  publications,  by  lectures  and  letters, 
this  unrivalled  scholar  and  teacher  was  aiding  in  formulating 
the  answer  of  the  intellect  and  conscience  to  the  question  of 
the  age,  concerning  Christ  and  the  Church,  in  terms  which 
excluded  at  once  the  Pope  and  the  Papacy,  sacerdotalism  and 
ceremonialism,  and  all  unreality. 

Then  came  amongst  us  William  Tyndall,  fanning  into  a  flame 
the  smouldering  embers  of  Lollardism,  rousing  into  new  and 
fuller  life  the  recipients  of  the  message  of  Wycliffe,  by  sending 
forth  the  New  Testament  in  an  English  version,  which  in 
substance  is  still  in  use  amongst  us.    It  only  needed  that  the 
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capacious,  passionate,  and  irresistible  soul  of  Luther  should  be 
set  on  fire  and  peal  forth  with  its  new  energy  through  Europe 
like  thunder  echoing  amongst  Alpine  hills,  and  Protestantism 
leaped  forth,  armed  and  weaponed  for  a  war  from  which  it  can 
only  cease  when  its  work  for  man  is  fully  accomplished. 

(3)  But  the  answers  to  the  questions  of  the  ages  come  slowly, 
and  at  the  cost  of  much  struggle,  suffering,  and  blood.  British 
Protestantism  was  at  first  a  very  sickly  child.  Royal,  ecclesi- 
astic, and  theological  nurses  were  so  timorous  of  chano-e,  and  so 
reluctant  to  part  with  the  proved  follies  of  the  past,  that  they  went 
far  to  destroy  it.  Therefore  it  was  not  long  before  there  grew 
by  the  side  of  it,  if  not  actually  from  it,  a  second  Protestantism, 
with  a  sharper  accent,  a  more  decided  ring,  carrying  the  revolt 
against  the  paganized  Christianity  of  the  Papacy  to  a  further 
extreme.  The  first  protest  was  mainly  against  the  Pope  of 
Rome  and  his  jurisdiction  in  these  realms.  The  second  protest 
was  an  endorsement  of  the  first,  but  it  went  beyond  it,  and 
protested  with  even  a  stronger  vehemence  against  copes,  stoles, 
and  altars,  and  the  priestly  dogmas,  practices,  and  paraphernalia 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  Protestantism  had  inevitably 
protested  itself  into  Puritanism.  It  must  be  so.  Protestantism 
was  essentially  and  centrally  part  of  a  return  to  the  Divine 
Original  of  Christian  faith  and  practice  in  the  Scriptures;  and 
once  on  that  road,  Protestantism  could  not  be  a  finality. 
Puritanism  was  the  logical  issue  of  the  Protestant  spirit,  a 
clearer  and  more  adequate  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  hour. 
As  Carlyle  says,  it  was  "one  of  the  noblest  heroisms  ever 
transacted  on  this  earth,"  and  owed  its  rise  to  the  direct  appeal 
to  the  recovered  literature  of  Paul  and  Peter  ;  and  its  surprising 
energy  and  rapid  progress  were  also  due  to  the  tremendous 
impulse  given  to  the  religious  life  of  the  nation,  about  the 
middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  by  the  circulation  of  those  same 
Scriptures.  The  Bible  became  the  chief  literature  of  England  ; 
its  fable  and  its  history,  its  poetry  and  its  philosophy,  its  manual 
of  practice,  and  its  guide  and  inspiration  to  devotion — so  that 
Grotius  said  of  this  country,  ten  years  after  the  Queen's  death, 
"  Theology  rules  there  ; "  and  Professor  Green  affirms  that  "  the 
whole  nation  had  become,  in  fact,  a  Church."* 

*  "  History  of  the  English  People,"  449. 
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(4)  Is  that  the  last  answer  to  the  question  of  the  age  ?  Has 
Puritanism,  with  its  deep  inwardness,  strong  idealism,  and  severe 
discipline,  reached  finality  ?  No  !  "  the  coming  life-cry  is  always 
on ;  "  the  humanistic,  biblical  and  spiritual  forces  at  work  in  the 
English  nation,  revolutionizing  its  religious  ideas  and  practices, 
could  not  stop  there.  As  the  first  protest  led  on  to  the  second, 
so  the  second  led  on  a  third. 

Puritanism  advanced  to  Separatism.  Bodies  of  men  appeared 
who  were  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  Church  of  England,  even 
if  reformed  according  to  the  Genevan  pattern,  was  a  true  Church 
of  Christ.  A  deeper  Reformation  was  requisite  than  a  change  of 
dress  and  of  ritual.  The  terms  of  membership  required  alteration. 
"  It  is  contrary,"  said  the  Separatists,  "  to  the  will  of  Christ  that 
the  area  of  the  Church  should  be  fixed  by  the  area  of  the  land. 
We  are  profoundly  convinced  that  the  practical  reform  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  England  can  never  be  realized  in  connection  with 
that  parochial  system  of  churches  which  considers  all  baptized 
persons  to  be  redeemed  children  of  God,  until  excommunication 
has  furnished  proof  to  the  contrary."  Thus  a  third  form  of 
Protestantism  arose,  more  advanced  than  the  second,  and  in- 
culcating the  necessity  of  forming  "  particular  churches."  Led 
by  Robert  Browne  (an  "  erratic  individual,"  according  to  Fuller 
and  Masson),  Henry  Barrowe,  Francis  Johnson,  John  Penry, 
John  Greenwood,  and  Henry  Jacob,  such  separated  churches 
grew  exceedingly,  and,  according  to  Green,  numbered  20,000 
souls  in  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign.*  Some  of  these 
churches  were  called  Brownists,  after  Robert  Browne,  and  sub- 
sequently Independents,  from  their  assertion  of  the  sufficiency  of 
the  Church  to  care  for  and  govern  itself,  and  their  death-defying 
insistance  upon  the  principle  that  the  Church  of  Christ  ought 
not,  and  could  not,  consist  of  any  but  those  who  were  really 
believers  in  Him,  and  avowedly  subject  to  His  authority.  They 
vehemently  opposed  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  sponsorship,!  and 
would  not  accept  the  theory  of  Whitgift  and  Hooker,  that  the 
nation  makes  the  Church,  and  that  being  born  in  a  parish  of  the 
nation  gives  a  right  to  be  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  Strongly, 
and  even  fiercely,  they  denounced  the  deed  by  which  "  in  one 

*  Green,  "  Hist.  Eng.  People,"  459. 

f  Dr.  H.  L.  Dexter,  11  Congregationalism  as  seen  in  its  Literature,"  77. 
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day,  with  the  blast  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  trumpet/'  ignorant 
papists  and  gross  idolaters  were  made  faithful  Christians  and 
true  professors*  The  unit  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is,  and 
always  must  be,  a  Christian  man. 

(5)  Now  out  of  these  Separatists,  with  their  cardinal  principle 
that  the  members  of  a  New  Testament  Church  should  be  Chris- 
tians, grew  logically  and  inevitably  the  English  Baptists.  The 
first  protest  was  against  Romanism  as  concentrated  in  a  pope, 
and  subjecting  the  king  of  this  land  to  his  authority;  the  second 
protest  was  against  all  papal  practices,  and  in  favour  of  getting 
rid  of  a  prelacy  and  bringing  in  synodical  authority ;  the  third 
protest  was  against  the  inclusion  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  king 
in  the  Church,  irrespective  of  their  spiritual  character,  and  in 
favour,  ultimately,  of  the  self-governing  powers  of  each  separate 
Christian  society ;  but  still,  infants  were  included,  at  least  the 
infants  of  Christian  parents,  and  yet  how  could  they  be  person- 
ally conscious  Christians  ?  how  could  they  aid  in  the  government 
of  a  Church  ?  what  spiritual  character  had  they  to  qualify  them 
for  membership  ?  It  was  certain  as  to-morrow  that  a  fourth 
protest  should  come.  The  forces  of  the  living  Word,  and  of 
their  own  faith  inpelled  them  to  oppose  the  inclusion  of  any 
persons  in  the  Church  of  Christ  Jesus,  excepting  such  as  intelli- 
gently and  consciously  received  Him,  and  were  possessed  of  His 
Divine  life.  That  fourth  protest  was  made  by  the  English 
Baptists,  and  is  their  historical  root.  To  cite  the  language 
of  one  of  these,  they  reasoned  thus :  "  The  Separation  must 
either  go  back  to  England  {i.e.  the  English  Church),  or  forward 
to  true  Baptism  ;  all  that  shall  in  time  to  come  separate  from 
England  must  separate  from  the  Baptism  of  England;  and  if 
they  will  not  separate  from  the  Baptism  of  England,  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  separate  from  England  as  from  a  false 
Church."  Right  as  far  as  they  went,  yet  the  Separatists  and 
Independents  did  not  go  far  enough  to  satisfy  these  root  and 
branch  men.  They  had  got  firm  grip  of  a  principle,  and  they 
were  willing  to  go  with  it  wherever  it  might  take  them.  They 
were  contending  for  eternal  realities.  The  battle  was  not  about 
words,  but  spiritual  facts.  Christ  Jesus  was  central  to  His 
Church,  and  a  living  personal  and  conscious  relation  to  Him  was 
*  Henry  Barrowe's  "  Brief  Description  of  the  False  Church  "  (1590),  p.  10. 
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the  fundamental  condition  of  fellowship  in  His  societies.  Personal 
faith  in,  and  personal  subjection  to,  the  Lord  Jesus,  is  all  and  in 
all.  But  faith  is  a  conscious  act.  It  requires  intelligence.  It 
involves  will.  It  is  not  possible  to  a  babe  ;  therefore  babes  have 
no  more  right  in  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament  because  they 
are  born  in  a  Christian  family,  than  Englishmen  have  perforce  a 
right  in  the  Church  because  they  are  born  in  a  Christian  parish. 
The  principle  which  excludes  the  parishioner  allows  no  place  to 
the  babe.  So  they  reasoned,  so  they  felt  and  acted,  and  thus 
English  Baptists  came  into  being  as  a  vital  and  enduring  product 
of  the  great  Protestant  Reformation,  and  in  fact  advancing  that 
reform  a  stage  further  than  it  had  before  marched,  but  along  its 
own  original  lines  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  really  personal  godliness.  It  was  a  logical 
and  conclusive  application  of  the  governing  rules  and  controlling 
spirit  of  Puritanism,  carrying,  if  we  may  mathematically  express 
it,  Protestantism  up  to  its  fifth  power,  as  a  denial  of  the  right  of 
men  to  substitute  any  merely  external  conditions  and  accidental 
circumstances,  for  a  living,  sincere,  and  real  faith  in  Christ,  and  a 
hearty  personal  subjection  to  His  august  authority. 

This,  then,  is  demonstrated.  Baptists  are  the  last  response  but 
one  given  to  the  question  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  What  is  religion  in  its  essence  and  spirit  ?  That  last 
answer  being  supplied  by  the  "  Friends  "  or  Quakers  who  have 
abolished  all  ordinances  and  insisted  on  the  exclusively  spiritual 
nature  of  all  religion  and  all  worship.  The  genealogical  tree  of 
the  British  Christianity  of  those  centuries  may  be  labelled,  so  far 
as  our  present  inquiry  extends,  Humanist  in  root,  Protestant  in 
bole ;  then  the  first  branch  is  Puritan,  the  second  Separatist,  the 
third  Independent,  the  fourth  Baptist.  Thus  history  energetically 
repudiates  the  dominant  notion  that  the  Baptist  became  a  Baptist 
because  he  made  much  of  baptism.  It  was  the  reverse ;  it  was 
because  he  made  little  of  it,  and  fixed  the  supreme  emphasis  on 
the  inward  and  ethical  qualification  for  the  rite.  It  is  not  he, 
but  the  Romanist,  who  makes  much  of  the  act  when  he  says  in 
the  language  of  the  Council  of  Trent :  "  Whoever  shall  affirm 
that  baptism  is  indifferent — i.e.  not  necessary  to  salvation — let 
him  be  accursed."  ::  It  is  not  he,  but  the  Anglican,  who  makes 
*  Canon  b.    Cf.  also  Canon  13. 
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much  of  baptism  when  he  declares  that  that  prophet-statesman  of 
our  age,  John  Bright,  could  not  be  a  Christian  because  "he  had 
not  been  made  one  by  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  and  to  treat  an 
unbaptized  man  as  one  who  has  been  baptized  is  to  regard  that 
Sacrament  as  a  sham."  It  is  not  he,  but  the  Prayer-book,  which 
says  that  baptism  makes  anybody  "  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child 
of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  The 
Baptist  comes  to  his  place  in  British  Christianity  in  a  great  and 
sustained  struggle  for  reality,  sincerity,  soul :  for  ridding  religion 
of  all  sham  and  pretence,  by  insisting  on  personal  faith,  personal 
love,  and  mercy  and  justice,  on  pure  aims  and  high  ideals. 

IV. 

It  is  part  of  the  irresistible  logic  of  the  spiritual  life  that  those 
who  have  been  so  resolute  in  the  assertion  of  the  inwardness  of 
religion,  the  inviolable  sacredness  of  the  human  unit,  and  the 
unfettered  sovereignty  of  the  soul,  should  also  contend  for  that 
soul's  perfect  freedom  from  all  external  authority,  whether  of 
creeds  or  churches,  synods  or  states.  The  few  Baptists  who  had 
taken  their  place  in  the  "  extreme  left,"  aud  formed  the  beginning 
of  the  ":Radical "  wing  of  the  Protestant  host,  were  therefore 
in  the  likeliest  position  to  catch  first  sight  of  the  new  conception 
of  intellectual  and  religious  liberty,  swimming  into  the  clearing 
heavens  of  the  dawning,  century  like  a  new  planet  through  the 
stellar  spaces. 

It  is  the  unequivocal  testimony  of  historians,  that  Britain  owes 
to  Baptists  what  has  been  called  "  the  noblest  innovation  of 
modern  times,"  the  idea  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  freedom. 
I  do  not  forget  the  great  scholar  Abelard,  who  was  one  of  the 
earliest  to  maintain  the  principle  of  individualism  against  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  nor  his  famous  pupil  Arnold  of  Brescia, 
who  in  the  twelfth  century  applied  the  principle  of  free  inquiry 
to  the  claims  of  popes  and  bishops  to  exercise  power  as  secular 
princes;  nor  the  potent  sway  of  those  poet-humanists  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Boccaccio;  but  that  able  and  fair-minded  student, 
Dr.  Gardiner,  says  in  his  recently  published  "  History  of  the 
Great  Civil  War":  — 

"Exposed  as  they  were  to  contempt  and  persecution,  the 
Baptists  early  rallied  to  the  doctrine  of  a  complete  separation 
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between  Church  and  State.  In  1612  or  1613,  an  English  Baptist 
Congregation  at  Amsterdam,  declared  its  belief  that,  "the  magis- 
trate is  not  to  meddle  with  religion  or  matters  of  conscience,  nor 
compel  men  to  this  or  that  form  of  religion,  because  Christ  is  the 
King  and  Laivgiver  of  the  Church  and  conscience."  This  idea 
firmly  took  root  amongst  the  Baptists,  and  found  expression 
from  time  to  time  in  petitions  and  pamphlets,  which  were  far  more 
thorough  in  their  claim  that  liberty  of  conscience  was  the  right 
of  all  men  than  those  put  forward  by  the  ordinary  Separatists."  * 

Professor  Masson,  in  his  "  Life  of  Milton,"  says,  referring  to  the 
above,  this  is  "  the  first  expression  of  the  absolute  principle  of 
liberty  of  conscience  in  the  public  articles  of  any  body  of  Chris- 
tians." Thomas  Helwise,  who  had  the  chief  hand  in  drawing 
up  this  document,  was  John  Smyth's  successor,  and  he  drew 
around  him  some  unfurgetable  men.  Leonard  Busher,  who 
published  the  first  English  tract  on  "  Liberty  of  Conscience,"  in 
1614,  was  one  of  his  flock;  and  John  Morton,  who  sent  out  a 
tractate  entitled,  "  Objections  Answered  by  Way  of  Dialogue, 
wherein  is  proved  by  the  Law  of  God,  by  the  Law  of  our  Land, 
and  by  His  Majesty's  Many  Testimonies,  that  no  Man  ought  to 
be  Persecuted  for  his  Religion,  so  he  Testifie  his  Allegiance  by 
the  Oath  appointed  by  Law,"  was  his  assistant. 

Thus,  as  Professor  Masson  says,  "  from  a  dingy  meeting-house, 
somewhere  in  Old  London,  there  flashed  out  first  in  England 
the  absolute  doctrine  of  Religious  Liberty."  And  more  decisively 
he  says,  "  Not  to  the  Church  of  England,  however,  nor  to  Scottish 
Presbyterianism,  nor  to  English  Puritanism  at  large,  does  the 
honour  of  the  first  perception  of  the  full  principle  of  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  its  first  assertion  in  English  speech,  belong. 
That  honour  has  to  be  assigned,  I  believe,  to  the  Independents 
generally,  and  to  the  Baptists  in  particular."  There  is  no  doubt, 
then,  that  the  General  Baptists  may,  in  the  face  of  the  present 
evidence,  keep  their  forward  rank  as  the  first  promulgators  of 
the  absolute  doctrine  of  religious  liberty.! 

*  Dr.  S.  E.  Gardiner,  "History  of  the  Great  Civil  War,  1642— 1644,"  vol.  i., 
336,  337. 

fit  is  not  only  unmerciful,  but  unnatural  and  abominable;  yea  monstrous 
for  one  Christian  to  vex  and  destroy  another  for  difference  and  questions  of 
religion."  "  P>ushcr's  Religious  Peace  ;  or,  a  Plea  for  Liberty  of  Conscience." 
Reprinted  in  Dr.  Underbill 's_Tracts  on  "Liberty  of  Conscience,  etc.,"  1816,  p.  24. 
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(2)  But  to  assess  that  service  at  its  exact  value,  we  must  recall 
the  ruling  ideas  and  forces  of  parliaments  and  churches  in  1612. 
Vast  and  far-reaching  as  were  the  changes  introduced  by  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation,  there  was  not  a  Protestant 
Church  in  Europe  that  had  nobleness  and  love  enough  to  find 
room  for  the  principle  of  religious  liberty  or  even  of  toleration 
of  differences  in  religious  belief  and  practice.  Man  most  reluct- 
antly parts  with  his  right  as  a  brute  to  persecute  so  long  as  he 
can.  Somehow  he  will  play  the  tyrant  to  the  full  length  of  his 
power,  and  if  in  the  mutations  of  the  ages  he  grows  ashamed 
of  the  rack  and  thumbscrew,  and  the  prison  and  the  fire,  he  is 
surprisingly  inventive,  and  deftly  prepares  numberless  disguises 
for  carrying  out  his  inquisitorial  tyranny.  Even  yet  we  have 
little  more  than  full  liberty  to  be  religious  after  the  fashion  of 
the  hour,  and  in  accordance  with  the  wish  or  whim  of  the 
majority.  Dissent  is  still  costly,  and  if  you  venture  towards 
the  dissidence  of  dissent,  and  the  thorough-going  practice  of 
freedom  in  judgment  and  faith,  you  may  expect  to  be  assiduously 
pursued  with  unrelenting  bitterness  and  unscrupulous  hostility. 

But  in  1600  persecution  rioted  in  all  its  brutal  ferocity.  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  England  and  Scotland  inflicted  civil 
disabilities  on  those  who  did  not  conform  to  the  State-established 
Church.  The  Inquisition  was  victorious  in  Spain ;  the  League  in 
France  worked  for  the  extirpation  of  unbelievers.  In  England 
heresy  was  an  offence  punishable  by  death  for  135  years  after  the 
Reformation,  and  it  was  not  till  1677  that  an  act  was  passed 
abolishing  the  writ  for  burning  heretics.  Nor  were  the  churches 
more  enlightened.  Even  those  who  flung  off  the  shackles  of 
ecclesiastical  bondage  for  themselves  were  busy  forging  fetters 
for  others.  The  changes  in  religion  were  at  first  mainly  changes 
in  tyrants  :  a  substitution  for  the  infallibility  they  opposed  of 
another  not  less  self-willed,  intrusive  and  persecuting ;  the 
removal  of  a  pope  and  his  cardinals  to  give  room  for  a  king  and 
his  clergy.  They  did  not  battle  for  liberty  as  liberty,  but  only 
for  that  liberty  that  enabled  them  to  hold  and  teach  what  they 
pleased,  and  to  repress  and  punish  all  who  dared  to  dissent. 
Presbyterians  shared  the  Romanist  intolerance,  and  fought  for 
a  domination  not  less  exacting  so  that  they  might  get  rid  of  those 
pestiferous  people,  the  Papists  and  Baptists,  the  Quakers  and 
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Socinians.  Milton  read  and  interpreted  aright  the  signs  of  the 
times  when  he  said  that  "  new  presbyter  was  but  old  priest  writ 
large."  Calvin,  a  man  intrinsically  noble,  building  his  theological 
system  first,  and  interpreting  his  Bible  afterwards,  misses  the 
Divine  revelation  of  liberty,  and  shares  the  blind  intolerance  of 
the  theologians  and  Christians  of  his  day.  Prynne  embodies  the 
idea  and  feeling  of  his  time  when  he  teaches  that  parliament  is 
the  creator  of  churches,  and  that  a  man  is  to  be  scorned  who  does 
not  "make  it  a  point  of  conscience  and  of  Christianity  to  submit" 
to  its  authority  *  Indeed,  excepting  the  Reformer  Castalio,  there 
was  hardly  a  public  teacher  who  did  not  maintain  that  orthodoxy 
conferred  an  absolute  right  to  kill  the  body  of  the  unfortunate 
wight  who  was  bold  or  foolish  enough  to  question  its  infallible 
affirmations.  Therefore,  to  discover  in  such  darkness  the  sublime 
doctrine  of  spiritual  liberty,  and  to  promulgate  it  from  the  "  little 
dingy  meeting-house  in  old  London,"  was  to  render  a  service  to 
British  Christianity  and  to  the  progress  of  man,  not  less  opulent 
in  noble  and  beneficent  issues  than  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus,  or  the  invention  of  printing  by  Gutenberg, — it  was 
to  build  a  Pharos  for  all  distressed  ecclesiastical  and  theological 
mariners ;  it  was  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  total  development  of 
men  by  turning  the  stream  of  fresh  and  living  thought  on  all  the 
stock  ideas  of  the  world;  it  was  to  promote  the  inwardness  of 
culture  by  the  gift  of  a  fitting  atmosphere,  and  to  add  to  the 
fulness  and  variety  and  energy  of  the  intellectual  and  ethical  life 
of  mankind. 

But  Mazzini  reminds  us  that  not  only  does  every  great  revolu- 
tion demand  a  great  idea  to  be  its  centre  of  action,  to  furnish  it 
both  lever  and  fulcrum  for  the  work  it  has  to  do  ;  but  "  incarnation 
in  action"  is  also  and  equally  necessary,!  or  else  the  incorruptible 
Word  will  not  fructify  in  a  large  and  nourishing  harvest.  Such 
incarnations  were  appearing  and  increasing  in  the  Baptists  and 
Independents  of  the  time.  John  Smyth,  the  founder  of  the 
"General  Baptists"  in  1608 — 11,  was  first  a  clergyman  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  next  a  Separatist,  then  an  Independent,  and 
lastly  an  Arminian  Baptist.  A  brave  soul,  of  noble  make  and  of 
incorruptible  sincerity,  "  broad  as  the  charity  of  Almighty  God, 

*  Gardiner,  "  History  of  the  Great  Civil  War,"  ii.  3. 
f  "  Essays  on  Faith  and  the  Future,"  p.  24. 
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narrow  as  His  righteousness/'  he  was  ready  to  follow  truth 
wherever  and  to  whatever  of  loss  and  suffering  she  might  lead ; 
and  for  him  a  joyous  acceptance  of  that  leadership  meant  life  as 
an  exile  for  conscience  sake  in  Holland,  where,  breathing  an 
atmosphere  impregnated  with  the  theological  teaching  of  James 
Arminius,  and  the  doctrine  of  toleration  taught  by  the  celebrated 
Dutch  lawyer  and  statesman  Grotius,  he  learnt  in  pain  the  truth 
that  Helwise  and  Busher  and  their  friends  were  to  teach. 
Another  Episcopalian,  Roger  Williams,  infected  with  the  "  dingy 
meeting-house  "  doctrines,  embarked  for  America  in  1630,  there 
founded  the  first  Baptist  church  in  1639,  and  was  the  first 
legislator  who  provided  for  free  and  absolute  liberty  of  conscience. 
Dr.  Gardiner,  speaking  of  another  hero  of  freedom,  John  Milton, 
says  f;  his  love  of  liberty  was  a  high  intellectual  persuasion,  not 
like  that  of  Roger  Williams  which  sprang  from  Biblical  study 
undertaken  under  stress  of  persecution."*  Hugh  Peters  succeeded 
Roger  Williams  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Rhode  Island,  but 
coming  back  to  this  country  in  the  time  of  civil  war  he  became 
an  army  chaplain.  He  was  a  man  entirely  after  the  heart  of  that 
great  Independent  and  stern  warrior  for  liberty,  Oliver  Cromwell. 
He  loved  freedom  "from  the  kindliness  of  a  man  of  genial  temper 
to  whom  a  minute  theological  study  was  repulsive,  and  who, 
without  disguising  his  own  opinions,  preferred  goodness  of  heart 
to  rigidity  of  doctrine."  "  Truly  it  wounds  my  soul,"  he  said, 
"  when  I  think  Ireland  would  perish,  and  England  continue  her 
misery  through  the  disagreement  of  ten  or  twenty  learned  men. 
.  .  .  Could  we  but  conquer  each  other's  spirit,  we  should  soon 
befool  the  devil  and  his  instruments  ;  to  which  end  I  could  wish 
we  that  are  ministers  might  pray  together,  eat  and  drink  together, 
because,  if  I  mistake  not,  estrangement  hath  boiled  us  up  to 
jealousy  and  hatred."!  Those  were  heroes  who,  like  William 
Sawtry,  Sir  James  Bainham,  Richard  Woodman,  Anne  Askew, 
Joan  Boucher,  Benjamin  Hewling,  and  Elizabeth  Gaunt,  could  die 
and  never  yield,  suffer  but  not  flinch  from  their  faithfulness ;  fight 
for  ideas  and  impossibilities,  but  not  dull  the  keen  edge  of  their 
enthusiasm,  or  dim  the  brightness  of  their  hope.  They  were 
possessed  of  that  "intrinsic  conviction"  described  by  John  Morley 

*  Dr.  Gardiner,  ii.,  p.  301. 
f  Ibid. 
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as  "  the  mainstay  of  human  advancement/'  and  like  Bunyan  were 
ready  to  reply  to  the  judge  who  threatened  hanging  if  they  con- 
tinued preaching,  "  If  I  were  out  of  prison  to-day,  I  should  preach 
to-morrow  by  the  help  of  God."  Consequences  !  they  cared  not 
a  jot  for  those  that  reached  themselves  so  long  as  they  were  true 
to  their  conscience  and  their  King.  Safety !  they  scorned  the 
mean  cowardice  that  put  that  before  duty  : — 

"  Bodies  fall  by  wild  sword-law; 
But  who  would  force  the  soul,  tilts  with  a  straw 
Against  a  champion  cased  in  adamant."  * 

"...  Men  they  were  who  could  not  bend  ; 
Blest  pilgrims,  surely  as  they  took  for  guide 
A  will  by  sovereign  conscience  sanctified  ; 
Blest  while  their  spirits  from  the  woods  ascend 
Along  a  galaxy  that  knows  no  end, 
But  in  His  glory  who  for  sinners  died."f 

V. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  trace  in  all  its  fruitful  issues  this  regal 
idea.  "  Liberty  of  conscience  "  is  not  a  phrase,  but  incarnate  in 
men  it  is  a  force,  and  one  of  the  most  efficient  in  history.  It 
springs  from  the  value  and  possibilities  of  the  individual  man, 
and  cannot  cease  in  its  creative  and  reforming  work  till  it 
permeates  all  life,  individual,  political,  social,  and  international, 
and  fashions  it  in  obedience  to  the  great  principle  of  soul-freedom. 
The  men  who,  in  the  language  of  Froude,  "  assisted  in  their  deaths 
to  pay  the  purchase-money  of  England's  freedom,"  did  not  foresee 
the  range  and  elevation  of  their  acquisitions.  The  total  extinction 
of  slavery  of  the  body  was  in  it ;  for  if  the  higher  faculties  of 
conscience  and  will  are  free,  by  what  right  do  the  chains  still 
hold  the  limbs  ?  Hence  those  who  had  entered  into  the  heritage 
of  the  Quakers  and  Baptists  and  Independents  could  not  rank 
behind  the  most  chivalrous  and  devoted  warriors  on  behalf  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  Jamaica,  and  all  the  colonies,  and  at  last 
in  the  United  States.  Political  liberty  was  in  it, — "  one  man  one 
vote,"  aye,  and  "one  woman  one  vote";  the  sovereignty  of  the 
soul  means  personal  obligation  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  body 
politic  in  its  widest  interests  and  ramifications.    Social  emanci- 

*  "Ecclesiastical  Sonnets,"  Wordsworth,  Part  III.,  No.  7,  p.  G3. 
t  Ibid.,  No.  13,  p.  07. 
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pation  and  social  happiness  were  in  it.  Did  not  that  Baptist, 
Hugh  Peters,  foresee  our  day  when  he  said  he  had  ever  sought 
after  three  things :  "  First,  that  goodness  which  is  really  so,  and 
such  religion  might  be  highly  advanced;  secondly,  that  good 
learning  might  have  all  countenance ;  and  thirdly,  that  there  may 
not  be  a  beggar  in  Israel — in  England  "?  Surely  that  last  note  in 
the  army  chaplain's  legacy  gives  him  high  rank  amongst  the 
earliest  British  Christian  socialists  ! 

(2)  You  will  not  imagine  that  I  forget  for  a  moment  that 
Baptists  have  only  been  one  regiment  of  the  soldiers  fighting  for 
these  victories.  I  merely  keep  to  my  text,  but  with  a  deep  sense 
that  the  debt  to  our  predecessors  and  allies  is  immeasurably 
great;  and  specially  to  those  nearest  us — the  stalwart  and 
aggressive  Independents  on  the  right  and  the  quietly  invincible 
Quakers  on  the  left.  All  I  have  striven  to  show  is  that  the  place 
of  Baptists  in  the  evolution  of  British  Christianity  is  : — 

First,  that  of  fearless  warriors  in  the  struggle  for  reality  and 
personal  responsibility  in  religion ;  and  that  to  that  struggle  they 
owe  their  partial  detachment  from  the  religious  organizations  in 
the  midst  of  which  they  were  living. 

Secondly,  that  of  leaders  in  the  conception  and  promulgation 
of  the  glad  tidings  of  freedom  from  the  interference  and  control  of 
state  and  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

Thirdly,  that  of  fellow-workers  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
slave,  the  uplifting  of  the  lower  races,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  social  condition  of  mankind.  I  have  said  nothing  of  the 
contributions  made  to  British  Christianity  by  the  theologian 
Andrew  Fuller,*  and  by  the  re-creation  of  foreign  missions  by 
William  Carey  in  the  last  century ;  nor  yet  of  that  superlative 
wealth  of  character  in  the  host  of  nameless  saints,  members  of 
Baptist  churches,  and  heroic  toilers  for  the  redemption  of  men 
and  the  destruction  of  all  evil. 

"  The  healing  of  the  world 
Is  in  its  nameless  saints.    Each  separate  star 
Seems  nothing,  but  a  myriad  scattered  stars 
Break  up  the  night  and  make  it  beautiful." 

(3)  Nor  have  I  said  anything  about  the  future.  I  know  little 
about  it.     It  is  affirmed  that  all  ecclesiasticisms,  chemically 

*  Contemporary  Review,  vol.  liii.,  p.  510. 
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speaking,  are  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and  I  cannot  deny  it. 
Fortunately,  "  the  loudest  beating  of  the  drum  will  not  check  the 
rising  of  the  sun."  The  energy  of  the  Renaissance  is  not  yet 
spent.  The  Reformation  waits  still  for  its  completion.  The 
simple  ideas  of  the  Christianity  of  Christ  are  full  of  revolutionary 
power,  and  need  living  application  to  the  legislative,  commercial, 
and  social  life  of  the  world.  In  that  work  Baptists  ought  to 
have  a  large  share,  and  the  larger  because  our  task,  in  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  exposition  of  New  Testament  baptism,  is  nearly 
done.  Exegesis  is  wholly  with  us  in  teaching  that  baptism  is 
not  more  and  not  less  than  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the 
inward  and  spiritual  grace  and  loyalty  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  a 
loyalty  of  which  the  recipient  of  baptism  himself  is  really  and 
dimly  conscious.  Priestism,  apparently  growing  and  nourished 
by  the  materialistic  and  aesthetic  fashions  of  the  hour,  has  lost 
for  ever  its  basis  on  the  Scriptures  and  the  traditions  of  the 
Early  Church.  The  return  to  the  Christ  of  the  Testament  is 
delivering  the  Churches  from  the  blinding  doctrine  of  the  magical 
efficacy  of  sacraments  and  sapping  the  inward  forces  of  sacer- 
dotalism. Baptists  to-day  are  as  loyal  as  ever  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  spirit  and  to  freedom  of  conscience ;  as  emphatic  as  of  old 
in  proclaiming  personal  responsibility;  more  resolute  in  their 
repudiation  of  ritualism,  word  and  thing;  more  emphatic  in  their 
recognition  of  spiritual  and  ethical  affinities  as  the  basis  of  Church 
fellowship;  more  eager  than  ever  to  have  their  windows  open 
to  all  the  daylight,  to  secure  perfect  religious  equality,  and  to 
promote  the  true  brotherhood  and  social  well-being  of  men : — 

"  Spirit  of  Freedom,  on, 
And  pause  not  in  thy  flight, 
Till  every  clime  be  won 
To  worship  in  thy  light !  " 

JOHN  CLIFFOKD. 
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By  EDITH  SIC H EL. 

V. 

THE  HYDE  PARK  WIDOW. 

She  is  over  thirty,  and  she  cannot  live  without  Sympathy.  You 
will,  therefore,  frequently  meet  her  at  Mrs.  Under-Standall's,  both 
on  the  third  Tuesday  in  every  second  month,  and  also  more 
especially  at  other  and  more  solemn  seasons,  when  she  emerges 
from  Mrs.  Under-Standall's  Study  with  red  eyes  and  a  fragrance 
of  eau-de-Cologne  still  clinging  about  her.  She  is  rather  like  a 
refined  Conundrum  ;  her  first  was  a  Passion  and  a  Grap,  her  second 
will  be  a  Victory  and  a  Prop,  and  her  whole  is  a  Social  Success. 
She  talks  much  of  Love  in  a  Life  and,  above  all,  in  a  Woman's  Life, 
and  of  first  passions  and  second  passions,  which  are  riper  and 
stiller,  but  even  deeper,  than  firsts.  Society  has  in  turn  married 
her  to  a  widower  of  sixty  with  three  country  houses,  to  a  penni- 
less doctor,  a  fashionable  preacher,  a  fast  nobleman,  a  rich  under- 
graduate ten  years  her  junior,  and  a  blind  scholar  intent  upon  a 
Work.  Society  does  even  more  for  her  than  this ;  it  thinks  of 
her,  decides  for  her,  gives  her  a  field  as  sacred  as  any  mission, 
goes  to  her  parties,  and  in  turn  pets,  dislikes,  abuses,  and  respects 
her. 

She  has  the  position  and  independence  of  married  women,  with 
all  the  possibilities  and  excitement  of  the  unmarried ;  she  alone 
is  allowed  to  combine  the  social  privileges  of  a  wife  with  the 
selfishness  of  a  Bachelor  and  the  Weltschmerz  of  a  Widow.  She 
is  brimful  of  indefinite  wounds,  which  only  make  her  the  more 
attractive.  A  young  Widow  must  necessarily  be  of  far  deeper 
interest  than  a  girl,  because  she  combines  all  three  tenses,  Past, 
Present,  and  Future,  whilst  a  girl  entirely  lacks  the  first;  but 
it  is  the  Past  which  possesses  by  far  the  most  potent  and 
mysterious  charm,  since  it  can  no  more  be  read  than  the  Future, 
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and  yet,  having  happened,  is  open  to  much  more  tangible  specu- 
lation than  the  vagueness  of  the  time  to  come.  This  particular 
widow  heightens  her  natural  attractions  by  keeping  up  this  sense 
of  mystery,  and  by  talking  exclusively  about  herself  in  half-hints 
and  delicate  suggestions,  which  convey  no  evidence  as  to  any  of 
her  tenses,  but  only  flatter  curiosity  and  stimulate  investigation. 
She  has  a  genius  for  egotism,  and  makes  infinitely  more  out  of  it 
than  Casabianca  made  of  his  burning  deck ;  in  fact  it  becomes 
her  as  perfectly  and  naturally  as  her  Paris  gown  (from  Worth's) 
of  more  than  decent  black,  or  her  little  embroidered  shoe,  which 
never  shows  how  deep  it  has  been  plunged  in  the  waters  of 
affliction  and  the  Slough  of  Despond. 

Her  faults  she  never  shows ;  indeed  people  imagine  her  far  too 
unhappy  to  have  any,  and  consider  them  entirely  effaced  by  that 
vague  quarrel  with  life  which  she  perpetually  wages,  and  her 
plaints  about  which  she  pours  forth  unceasingly  like  perfumed 
cascades.  She  has  four  confidantes  (beside  Mrs.  Under-Standall) : 
a  beautiful  lady,  more  popular  than  herself,  whom  she  fears ;  a 
plain  lady,  with  no  self,  whom  she  finds  useful;  a  dashing  officer, 
whom  she  adores ;  and  a  long,  shy  Oxford  undergraduate  who 
adores  her.  Naturally  of  academic  leanings  (before  marriage  she 
affected  the  classics),  she  has,  notwithstanding,  a  decided  'penchant 
for  the  military  and  tandem  element — for  uniform  rather  than 
university — and  has  consequently  trusted  to  Paris  to  scourge  the 
old  Adam  (or  Ovid),  out  of  her  with  silken  rods  of  countless 
cost.  Pretty  she  is  not ;  some  call  her  plain ;  none  unattractive. 
Ambition  is  her  ruling  passion,  and  this  power  alone  is  strong- 
enough  to  induce  her  now  and  again  to  let  fly  the  savour  of  a 
failing,  and  to  force  her  to  make  sudden  disclosures  of  jealousy  in 
society  when  she  does  not  get  all  she  wants. 

Her  ambition  takes  many  remoter  forms  beside  the  evident 
desire  to  attract,  though  they  all,  directly  or  indirectly,  serve  the 
same  end ;  for  instance,  she  has  an  apparent  passion  for  mind, 
politics,  and  discussion,  which  often  gains  her  the  reputation  of 
being  far  more  intellectual  than  she  really  is  ;  her  brain,  however, 
though  never  original,  is  clear  and  versatile,  and  she  takes  a  keen, 
anxious  interest  in  all  those  public  questions  and  literary  matters 
in  which  men  also  are  interested ;  and,  therefore,  most  specially 
in  the  concerns  of  the  State.    Talk  she  has  cultivated  in  herself, 
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like  an  exotic,  and  she  beats  up  good  talkers  from  all  the 
five  continents  with  feverish  zeal.  Her  parties  are  much  fre- 
quented and  gay  with  wit ;  it  is  really  wonderful  how  she  controls 
her  aching  void  when  she  sits  at  the  top  of  her  table  and  enter- 
tains the  celebrities  whom  she  collects  like  butterflies,  in  rooms 
rich  yet  simple,  and  only  half-lit  by  dim  pink-shaded  lights — a 
happy  union  of  Paris  and  London.  Little  dinners,  with  general 
conversation  suitable  for  prospective  memoirs,  are  her  favourite 
and  most  successful  form  of  entertainment ;  indeed,  the  larger 
half  of  her  life  and  conversation  is  ruled  and  guided  by  the  hope 
of  appearing  in  some  future  "  Life  and  Letters,"  and  all  her 
correspondence,  even  to  her  slightest  note,  is  swayed  by  this 
purpose.  She  aims  at  cautious  Recamierhood,  and  often  holds 
her  head  in  the  position  adopted  by  Madame  de  Recamier  in 
her  portraits. 

Real  troubles  she  has  none,  and  bodily  ease,  as  procurable  on 
fifteen  hundred  a  year,  she  safely  possesses,  but  the  sorrows  of 
the  mind  are  independent  of  outward  circumstances,  and  it  is 
only  the  riper,  stiller,  second  love  which  will  soothe  and  heal  the 
Widow's  wounds. 

VI. 

THE  WHITECHAPEL  WIDOW. 

" '  Sweating  1  they  calls  it,  does  they  ?  and  no  bad  name  neither  ; 
but  Pm  not  for  running  it  down  so  bitter ;  for  wot  on  earth  I 
should  have  done  without  it,  since  I  buried  Brown,  is  more  than 
I  can  tell  you?  says  Mrs.  Brown,  Widow — and  also  Sweater  to  Hyam 
Israel,  employer  of  trouser-hands  in  the  next  Street,  in  his  turn 
employed  by  Smith,  Tailor,  of  Houndsditch.  Mrs.  Brown  has  a 
passion  for  emphasizing  her  words  promiscuously  and  plaintively  ; 
it  is  the  only  passion  she  possesses ;  all  her  other  passions  have 
been  driven  out  by  the  making  of  trousers ;  not  that  Mrs.  Brown 
objects  to  making  trousers,  or  regards  them  in  at  all  a  lurid  light 
— in  fact,  she  is  rather  surprised  at  the  "  fuss  the  papers  are 
makin'  of  them,  as  if  it  'adn't  always  bin  the  same  from  time 
in-memoriams,"  as  she  observes;  but  of  course  it  isn't  always 
easy  to  bring  up  ten  children  (and  only  two  old  enough  to  be 
making  anything)  upon  trousers,  with  only  twopence  for  "  finish- 
ing a  pair,"  and  cotton  and  gimp  to  find  out  of  that.    It  is  rather 
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a  tight  fit ;  but  it  isn't  anybody's  fault  in  particular,  as  far  as 
she  can  see.  "If  things  so  are,  so  they  must  remain,"  she 
supposes;  but  she  would  like  you  to  understand  that  that  is 
why  the  children  are  so  shabby,  and  can't  go  to  school  becos  of 
no  boots ;  and  that's  why  the  walls  and  the  room  look  so  bare, 
for  lately  she  hasn't  had  anything  left  to  pledge  but  the  teacups 
and  picters;  even  little  Jerry's  christening-mug  with  the  robbins 
had  to  go,  which  was  very  awkward  as  he's  "in  his  teeth"  [a 
mysterious  process  which  makes  little  Jerry  howl  all  day  and 
roar  all  night,  unless  his  mother  walks  up  and  down  with  him 
till  she  drops],  "  and  the  mug  amused  him  so  nicely ;  but  then  all 
their  clothes,  except  wot's  on  their  backs,  is  'in'  too  (only  for 
four  shillings)  at  the  'Three  Balls'  round  the  corner."  The  rent  is 
rather  a  pull,  and  that  is  why  they  had  to  leave  their  last  rooms 
at  night  and  save  the  furniture,  as  the  brokers  were  coming  the 
next  morning ;  it  also  accounts  for  the  fact  that  her  letters  never 
reach  her,  as  of  course  she  left  no  address ;  but  Maggie,  who  is 
fourteen,  is  at  the  "  seed-sorting,"  and  she  is  making  three  shillings 
a  week ;  and  Tom,  aged  fifteen,  is  an  errand-boy  with  four-and- 
sixpence  a  week,  and  a  prospect  of  sixpence  more  at  the  end  of 
the  quarter :  so  it  might  be  worse.  The  other  children  sit  on  the 
floor,  in  the  fire,  out  of  the  window,  or  anywhere  else  where 
space  seems  handy ;  as  the  clothes-line  with  the  wash  hanging 
from  it  has  to  go  across  the  room,  it  requires  time  and  perse- 
verance to  find  a  place  to  sit  in,  and  the  combined  smell  of  steam, 
linen,  trouser-cloth  and  boiled  lard,  is  a  trifle  stifling  (on  Sundays 
the  boiled  lard  turns  to  fried  potatoes,  and  sometimes — oh,  some- 
times !  to  shad  done  in  oil) ;  the  baby  may  nearly  always  be 
found  on  the  floor  putting  a  sticky  yellow  liquid  down  its  throat 
on  the  end  of  a  rusty  knife ;  sometimes,  when  the  knife  goes  an  inch 
too  deep,  or  the  twins  walk  too  far  out  on  the  narrow  window-ledge, 
Brown  mere  turns  round  and  boxes  their  ears  quickly,  so  as  to 
waste  no  time;  but  as  this  effort  nearly  always  breaks  her 
needle,  it  becomes  expensive,  and  as  a  rule  she  takes  no  notice 
of  danger,  in  spite  of  which  her  offspring  manage  to  exist  in  a 
steady,  sickly  way.  She  does  not  go  in  for  grumbling,  or  envy, 
or  any  dislike  of  the  rich  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  maintains  a  belief 
that  "  the  rich  has  their  own  troubles.  Lor',  bless  you,  they 
troubles  themselves  about  the  poor."    She  used  to  like  treats, 
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holidays,  and  occasional  excursions  to  Woodford  once  upon  a 
time ;  but  these  tastes  have  been  driven  out  of  her  by  now, 
which  is  perhaps  convenient,  as  she  could  not  possibly  afford 
them,  and  she  thinks  of  nothing  but  of  how  many  "  pairs  "  she 
can  get  "  finished  "  to-day,  and  of  how  much  longer  the  chandler 
will  let  her  "go  on  tick."  She  sometimes  has  an  inkling  of  a 
craving  to  see  green  things  and  flowers;  but,  generally  spaaking, 
she  has  no  wishes,  no  dislikes,  no  keen  feelings  at  all  now, 
excepting  hunger  and  worry — save  in  the  case  of  the  baby,  for 
whom  she  still  keeps  a  fragment  of  her  first  mother-love. 

In  point  of  fact,  she  does  not  realize  all  this  at  all,  and  never 
dreams  of  thus  summing  up  her  calamities  or  the  events  of  her 
week ;  she  has  not  a  minute  to  spare  for  that ;  she  only  sits  on 
and  on  in  her  chair,  bent  double  over  her  work,  pale  and  worn 
to  the  bone,  wondering  how  she  will  ever  get  done,  the  sounds 
outside  only  reaching  her  ears  with  a  dull,  blurred  monotony, 
and  her  whole  soul  wrapped  in  stitching  and  stitching  and 
stitching,  as  she  will  continue  to  stitch  in  silence,  straight  on 
into  eternity. 

VII. 

THE  SHADWELL  SOCIALIST. 

Robert  Spradley  is  also  a  Socialist.  If  you  him  ask  why,  he  will 
tell  you  that  "  the  Rich  ain't  got  no  Right  to  over-ride  the  Poor ; 
there  ain't  no  Classes ;  it's  all  along  o'  that  Prime-y-ginny fcure  ; 
wot  others  claims  as  a  Right  is  as  much  mine  as  theirn ;  wot  we 
want  is  Justice  and  the  Equal  Distribootion  of  property,  and  for 
that  I'll  fight  with  my  last  breath,  darn  yer,  or  my  name's  not 
Robert  Spradley  ! " 

He  does  not  look  as  if  he  had  much  breath  in  him,  or  sufficient 
muscle  for  pugilistic  effort  of  any  kind.  He  is  small,  even  stunted 
— barely  five  feet  high,  and  slightly  deformed.  His  face  is  grey 
and  emaciated,  the  skin  has  a  strange,  sodden  look,  and  his  eyes 
are  small  and  sunken.  He  is  terribly  thin,  but  extraordinarily 
wiry,  and  looks  made  to  climb  ladders,  squeeze  through  windows, 
escape  through  loopholes,  or  otherwise  perform  the  manifold  func- 
tions of  Burglary.  Indeed,  he  regards  Socialism  as  a  larger  and 
legitimatized  form  of  this  profession — as  the  Open  Sesame  which 
allows  him  to  dip  into  any  pocket  and  call  it  a  virtue.    He  ain't 
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for  no  possessions,  he  ain't,  so  why  shouldn't  he  require  Property 
as  much  as  them  Nobs  ?  By  day  he  sells  cheap  gilt  jewellery  on 
a  stall  in  the  Whitechapel  Road,  when  he  can  get  together  enough 
cash  to  purchase  his  stock.  You  can  see  him  there  any  morning, 
in  a  tattered  coat  of  dark  green,  frogged  across,  bought  fourth- 
hand  off  a  stall  in  Shad  well,  and  once  the  property  of  a  betting 
man,  but  now  patched  with  mud  colour  and  worn  to  shreds  at 
the  elbows ;  it  hangs  on  him  with  a  rowdy  looseness,  and  so  do 
his  trousers  of  an  enormous  check,  which  have  great  holes  at  the 
knees  and  dangle  over  the  wrecks  that  were  once  his  boots.  He 
wears  a  brass  pin  with  a  horse-shoe  in  glass  diamonds  in  his 
greasy  striped  scarf  of  yellow  and  violet,  and  a  battered  billycock 
hat,  worn  rakishly  askew  over  one  eye.  There  is  altogether  an 
incomparable  air  of  jaunty  defiance  about  him,  as  he  calls  to  the 
factory-girls  and  the  lounging  youths  who  pass  him  :  "  Hun- 
parrylilled  Success  in  the  West  End — this  Lockit  and  Chain — ■ 
ordered  special  by  the  Princess  o'  Wales — never  'ave  such  a 
chance  again — only  tenpence  for  the  lot ! "  or  as  he  tries  to  cheat 
some  sallow,  beady-eyed  Jewess  who  has  no  thought  of  buying, 
but  stops  to  finger  and  haggle.  When  he  has  no  money  with 
which  to  buy  "  stock,"  he  becomes  a  Dock-Labourer,  which  means 
that  he  loiters  about  the  Docks  till  he  is  wanted  to  fetch  and  carry 
weights,  or  otherwise  perform  some  act  of  utterly  unskilled  labour. 
But  he  will  accept  no  work  which  requires  thought,  method,  or 
learning ;  or  which  does  not  allow  him  an  overplus  of  dawdling- 
time  ;  indeed,  he  has  a  genius  for  loitering,  and  this  has  apparently 
sapped  his  other  powers.  He  has  often  had  the  chance  of  good 
jobs,  and  has  always  refused  them.  When  asked  the  reason  of  this 
and  of  his  unceasing  appearance  at  street-corners,  in  pursuit  of  dolee 
fa  r  niente,  he  generally  sa}^s  :  "  I'm  an  honest  man,  I  am  ;  and  'as 
a  feelin'  for  my  Fellow-critters;  liberty,  hequality,  an'  fraternity  ! 
that's  about  my  motter.  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  slave  fer  starvin- 
wages  as  is  a'-drinkin'  up  the  blood  of  Others !  Rather  would  I 
starve,  an'  see  my  children  die  than  take  their  Gold !"  he  concludes 
nobly,  much  to  the  grief  of  his  famished  wife  and  ten  sickly 
children  (two  of  whom  are  deformed),  who  do  not  see  the  force  of 
his  argument,  or  of  the  glorious  sacrifice  he  makes  of  them ;  and 
for  which  he  may  be  seen  imbibing  strength,  at  any  moment,  in 
"The  Three  Bats,"  the  most  popular  "  Public"  in  Shadwell. 
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It  is  here  that  the  "  'Oly  Brother'ood  of  Socialists "  meets 
every  Saturday  night ;  the  higher  that  enthusiasm  and  eloquence 
then  soar,  the  higher  also  runs  Drink ;  and  at  twelve  matters  reach 
a  climax,  and  the  Club  reels  out  into  the  street  in  a  state  of  un- 
welcome fervour.  His  wife  attributes  his  drinking  to  his  creed  : 
"  It  all  cum  along  o'  that  Soshylism,5'  she  moans.  [She  always 
regards  it  as  if  it  were  an  epidemic  like  the  measles,  only  made 
to  upset  daily  life.]  "  He  warn't  nearly  sich  a  chap  for  drink  afore 
that ;  I  don't  say  as  he  didn't  off  and  on  git  a  little  cheerful  and 
catch  me  on  the  eye  now  and  ag'in — but  lor,  bless  yer,  it  warn't 
nothink  like  it  is  now ;  there's  never  a  day  but  wot  he's  in  his 
drink;  and  to  think  that  when  the  Foreman  of  the  India  Docks  as 
used  to  employ  him  asked  him  the  reason  why : — *'Ow  can  I  'elp 
it!'  says  he,  them's  'is  words;  'an't  it  wot  society  'as  driven  me 
to  ?  there  an't  no  reply  for  the  command,'  or  some  such  long 
grammar-words  as  that !  when  there's  a  'eap  of  work  goin',  for 
them  as  knows  'ow  !    It's  all  that  'ere  Soshylism — darn  it !  " 

Indeed,  she  is  right;  Spradley  is  quick  in  catching  any 
jargon  and  perpetually  explains  his  leisure  by  such  phrases 
as  "  there  an't  no  work  to  be  got,  the  supply  don't  equal  the 
demand,"  but  as  his  spouse  observes,  there  is  plenty  of  methodical, 
let  alone  skilled,  employment  to  be  had,  and  hardly  one  man  with 
any  method  or  training  (far  less  skill)  to  respond  to  the  summons. 
Spradley,  like  many  others,  has  never  learned  to  do  one  thing 
thoroughly,  and  will  now  undertake  nothing  that  gives  him  any 
effort  or  needs  any  restraint — so  he  comes  down  to  lifting,  carrying, 
and  such  work  as  any  man  with  whole  limbs  can  do — and  thence 
to  drink,  which  undermines  his  strength  and  powers,  makes  every 
faculty  and  muscle  sodden,  his  eyes  bleared  and  his  skin  grey ; 
Starvation  lowers  him,  Drink  strings  his  nerves  terribly  high  ;  the 
consequence  is — brutality  at  home  ;  maudlin  eloquence  at  his  Club, 
or  at  those  Sunday  open-air  meetings  in  the  East  End  parks 
and  streets,  at  which  he  is  a  prominent  figure ;  and  a  broken 
head  with  a  month  in  prison,  after  Trafalgar  Square. 

It  is  not  the  want  of  work  which  is  ruining  him — and  England 
also ;  it  is  the  want  of  trained  and  skilled  labourers.  However, 
Spradley  will  tell  you  that  "  your  blood  is  upon  your  own  'ead," 
and  "  it's  all  the  fault  of  Society  " — but  then  he  is  a  Socialist. 

EDITH  SICHEL. 
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By  E.  STB  A  CHAN  M ORG  AN. 
III. 

So  things  went  on  till  the  early  days  of  March.  The  lovers 
daily  grew  more  and  more  absorbed  in  each  other;  Rosa's  love 
grew  stronger,  and  Cesare,  learning  to  admire  the  character  of 
the  girl  whose  pretty  face  had  first  captivated  his  fancy,  had 
strength  to  resist  the  threats  and  entreaties  with  which,  as  he 
said,  his  father  never  ceased  to  urge  him  to  give  up  an  unworthy 
marriage.  He  had  no  wish  that  she  should  under-estimate  the 
sacrifices  he  was  making  for  her  sake. 

Bruto  and  Leo  meanwhile  stayed  on,  working  in  the  old 
fashion.  They,  too,  had  to  make  sacrifices,  for,  sceptical  as  he 
was  of  the  final  issue,  Bruto  Biondi  would  not  leave  Castagnolo 
till  after  the  marriage,  if  it  ever  should  come  off,  and  so  they  had 
to  abandon  the  proposed  move  to  Florence,  for  Cavalcanti  refused 
to  wait  on  indefinitely,  and  had  found  another  partner. 

And  in  March  Don  Cesare  and  Rosa  were  married,  when  the 
chestnuts  first  began  to  show  their  buds,  and  the  corn  to  sprout, 
in  the  old  church  on  the  hillside;  and  Rosa  thought,  as  they 
walked  back,  "  We  are  going  together  for  the  first  time  to  my 
husband's  house,  just  when  the  warm  spring  gives  life  to  every- 
thing else,  and  all  the  world  seems  to  share  our  joy."  And  as  she 
leaned  on  his  arm,  and  looked  up  into  his  face,  and  read  the  look 
of  love  in  his  eyes,  she  felt  that  all  was  well  with  her,  that  he 
would  indeed  prove  a  husband  to  give  her  protection  and 
happiness. 

Poor  Rosa !  it  was  not  much  of  the  one  or  the  other  that  she 
was  to  find  in  Don  Cesare.  For  the  moment,  however,  the  future 
showed  to  her  full  of  hope  and  joy.  As  they  sat  together  that 
afternoon  on  the  stone  seat,  in  the  warm  corner  of  the  garden, 
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and  as  Cesare  showed  her  the  rooms  at  one  end  of  the  rambling 
old  house,  where  they  could  be  as  much  alone  as  if  they  lived  in 
a  home  of  their  very  own ;  as  she  looked  out  on  the  slopes  she 
knew  so  well,  where  the  warm  spring  sun  now  kissed  the  moun- 
tain side,  and  gently  drew  away  the  heavy  sheet  of  snow  that 
had  kept  the  tender  grass  fresh  and  green  through  all  the  winter's 
frosts,  she  pressed  close  to  him,  and  thought  to  herself,  "  My  hus- 
band will  keep  me  safe,  and  by  his  side  I  need  not  fear  even  the 
grim  old  man,  his  father."  And  then,  as  he  spoke  again  of  his 
plans,  and  how  they  would  go  to  Rome,  and  he  would  win  honour 
and  wealth,  and  she,  too,  would  take  her  place  in  that  great 
world,  she  smiled,  and  looked  into  his  face  admiringly,  and  said, 
"  Nothing  can  be  too  great  for  my  Cesare,  he  can  climb  to  any 
height,  and  even  raise  little  Rosa  with  him  ;  but  to  make  a  great 
lady  of  me,  ah,  that  will  be  difficult."  Then  she  jumped  up,  and 
in  her  rich  bridal  dress  walked  across  the  room  with  stately 
grace,  and  dropped  him  a  low  curtsey,  as  she  had  seen  titled 
heroines  do  in  the  little  theatre  at  San  Marcello.  She  was  but 
a  girl,  and  overwrought  with  the  excitement  of  all  that  had 
happened  that  day,  and  her  own  great  joy ;  and  he  laughed  and 
cried  out,  "  You  might  be  a  duchess,  my  Rosa."  She  blushed  and 
put  her  hand  to  his  mouth,  and  said,  "  Nonsense  ;  "  but  in  the 
bottom  of  her  heart  she  may  have  thought — Why  not?  for  she 
knew  her  own  beauty,  and  for  Cesare's  wife  she  deemed  nothing 
could  be  too  great. 

Then  they  went  down  to  supper  to  the  room  where  she  was  to 
meet  her  father-in-law.  A  few  moments  later  the  old  man  came 
in  with  his  brother  the  priest,  and  Rosa  ran  to  meet  him,  and 
held  out  her  face  for  him  to  kiss.  He  seemed  not  to  see  her,  but 
looked  at  Cesare  over  her  head  and  said,  "  So  you  have  brought 
Rosa  Biondi  with  you.  Well,  tell  her  she  may  sup  at  my  table." 
But  to  her  he  spoke  not  a  word,  nor  took  any  further  notice  of 
her  except  when  he  said  to  the  servant  that  waited  on  them, 
"  Assunta,  after  supper  show  Rosa  the  kitchen,  and  tell  her  how 
she  can  help  you."  Cesare  started  at  these  words  as  if  he  had 
felt  a  blow;  he  half  rose  from  his  seat,  his  face  flushed  with 
angry  colour,  his  lips  parted,  and  a  passionate  appeal  trembled 
on  his  tongue. 

u  Well,  boy,"  sneered  the  old   man,   "  is  anything  wrong  ? 
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Perhaps  your  supper  does  not  agree  with  you  ?  or  perhaps,"  he 
added,  brutally,  "you  fancy  your  fine  lady  is  not  used  to  kitchen 
work."  "  I  tell  you,"  he  went  on  with  an  angry  scowl,  "  I  am 
master  here,  and  will  be  obeyed.  If  I  let  you  have  your  way  in 
trifles  don't  imagine  it's  because  I'm  in  my  dotage ;  or  that,  if  I 
allowed  the  carpenter's  daughter  to  wheedle  you  to  the  church, 
I'll  accept  her  as  a  daughter  in  my  house." 

However  Cesare  might  quail  before  his  father,  the  high-spirited 
girl  was  not  so  easily  cowed.  Her  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  her  face 
turned  pale  with  rage  at  the  insult  implied  by  the  old  man's 
tone  even  more  than  by  his  words.  ct  Sir  Count,"  she  began,  and 
as  she  spoke  she  rose  unconsciously  from  her  seat,  and  her  long- 
fingers  closed  nervously  on  the  handle  of  a  knife  that  lay  before 
her.  The  action,  all  involuntary  as  it  was,  did  not  escape  the  old 
man's  eyes,  and  he  broke  in  on  her  sentence  with  a  bitter  sneer, 
"  I  congratulate  you  on  your  choice,  young  man.  Your  partner 
seems  inclined  to  get  you  your  birthright  before  the  time.  She  takes 
after  the  cut-throat  brigand,  her  grandfather.  I  must  take  my 
precautions,  take  my  precautions,"  and  he  hobbled  out  of  the 
room,  closely  followed  by  his  brother. 

It  was  not  a  cheerful  home-coming  for  the  newly-married  pair. 
The  insult  galled  them  both  sorely,  and  for  some  time  after  they 
were  left  alone  they  sat  in  silence.  It  was  a  grievous  wound  to 
Cesare's  vanity  to  be  thus  humiliated  and  belittled  before  his  wife. 
She  whom  he  had  but  a  few  hours  ago  promised  to  cherish  and 
protect  had  been  insulted  before  him,  and  by  his  own  father,  and 
he  had  not  dared  to  resent  the  injury.  Ever  after  he  could  not 
but  seem  smaller  in  her  eyes.  She  would  count  him,  and  not 
without  reason,  a  coward.  The  simple  girl,  who  till  then  had  but 
loved  and  adored  him  had  become  his  wife — and  his  judge ;  and 
thus  the  seed  of  suspicion  and  distrust  of  his  wife  was  sown  in 
his  heart ;  nor  perhaps  altogether  without  reason,  for  his  conduct 
had  been  such  as  it  was  hard  for  her  not  to  despise.  It  was  not 
because  she  seemed  to  be  taken  into  the  house  as  a  servant  rather 
than  as  a  daughter  that  the  bitter  anger  and  disappointment  rose 
in  Rosa's  heart ;  that  would  be  but  a  life  such  as  she  had  always 
looked  to  lead ;  nor  was  it  even  the  old  man's  openly  expressed 
dislike  and  contempt  that  moved  her.  No,  the  real  grief  was 
that  she  had  seen  her  husband  shrink  in  moral  stature  before 
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her  own  eyes  and  those  of  others.  He  had  sat  by  silent  and 
helpless  while  she  had  been  goaded  to  an  outburst  of  passion, 
which  had  put  her  in  the  wrong. 

He  was  now  the  first  to  speak.  His  shallow,  impulsive  nature 
prompted  him  to  look  for  the  easiest  escape  from  what  was  un- 
pleasant. He  had  something  of  the  temper  of  the  artist,  and 
could  not  bear  anything  that  jarred  with  his  conceptions  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  fit.  Anything  that  caused  him  moral  or 
physical  pain  must  be  abolished  and  put  out  of  sight. 

"  Rosa,  darling,"  he  said,  and  putting  his  arm  round  her  waist 
he  drew  the  sobbing  girl  to  him,  "you  must  not  mind  what  the 
Count  says.  Try  to  forget  it.  I  never  remember  his  words  after 
he  is  gone.  It's  the  only  thing  to  do ;  above  all,  don't  make  him 
angrier  by  answering  him.  My  uncle  is  on  my  side  ;  rely  on  him. 
When  they  are  alone  he'll  calm  his  brother's  temper." 

Her  husband's  words  did  not  touch  the  real  cause  of  Rosa's 
trouble.  That  she  should  need  protection  from  the  Count  was 
nothing  strange.  That  she  had  always  expected  as  far  as  she  had 
formed  any  definite  forecast  of  her  life  in  his  house ;  but  that  her 
husband,  her  Cesare,  should  lightly  and  as  a  matter  of  course  dis- 
claim any  idea  of  standing  up  for  her,  and  bid  her  look  for  a 
defender  in  a  stranger,  was  a  cruel  breaking  up  of  her  dreams. 

Soon,  however,  she  allowed  herself  to  be  comforted,  her  sobs 
ceased,  and  as  she  listened  to  her  husband's  caressing  words,  to 
his  bright  picturings  of  the  future,  she  endeavoured  to  put  away 
the  impression  of  that  first  meeting  ;  and  Cesare,  though  she  could 
never  again  think  of  him  as  her  faultless,  peerless  hero,  was  still 
her  lover  and  her  friend. 

For  some  time  her  life  in  the  Count's  house  went  on  much  as  it 
began.  Cesare's  father  never  tried  to  conceal  his  dislike  and 
contempt  for  her  low  parentage,  the  priest  was  distantly  civil  and 
did  nothing  to  make  her  hard  position  harder.  But  as  each  week 
after  hearing  her  confession  he  bade  her  live  happily  while  she 
could,  before  misfortune  came  upon  her,  and  as  the  hopes  of  a 
more  cheerful  life,  of  the  realization  of  Cesare's  promises  became 
more  distant  and  faint,  she  gave  way  as  the  months  went  by  to  a 
growing  melancholy.  When  they  were  alone  Cesare  still  petted 
her  and  spoke  words  of  love  and  kindness,  but  in  the  presence 
of  his  father  or  uncle  he  grew  more  and  more  reserved  and 
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gradually  came  to  treat  her  and  speak  to  her,  not  with  contempt, 
but  with  that  condescension  which  a  kindly  man  uses  towards  his 
inferiors.  Her  father  and  brother  she  seldom  saw.  She  hardly 
ventured  to  suggest  even  to  her  husband  that  they  should  visit 
her,  and  never  returned  to  the  subject  after  he  had  told  her  that 
the  Count  would  never  forgive  him  if  he  allowed  the  man  he 
hated  to  enter  the  house.  The  hard  busy  life  of  household  servant, 
which  she  accepted  rather  than  make  fresh  cause  of  quarrel 
between  Cesare  and  his  father,  kept  her  so  fully  occupied  that  it 
was  a  rare  thing  for  her  to  find  time  to  steal  down  to  the  old 
cottage  ;  and  so  Leo  and  her  father  seemed  gradually  to  steal  out 
of  her  life.  When  spring  came  round  again  she  began  with  the 
lengthening  days  to  feel  a  new  life.  Her  own  life  would  now  be 
changed,  Cesare's  love  would  be  renewed,  and  even  the  grim  old 
Count  would  surely  be  less  bitter  when  he  saw  a  grandchild  in  the 
house.  In  April  her  child  was  born,  and  she  would  sit  for  hours 
holding  him  in  her  arms  and  talking  to  him,  telling  him  her  hopes, 
and  her  joys  and  her  troubles,  as  if  he  could  understand  her;  and 
as  she  watched  him  lying  by  her  side  in  his  cradle  and  saw- 
reflected  in  him  Cesare's  handsome  delicate  features  and  his 
beaming  smile  she  forgot  all  the  present  trouble,  and  wove  to  her- 
self dreams  of  her  boy's  future  life. 

But  her  fancies  and  her  joys  were,  alas  !  short-lived.  In  a  few 
brief  weeks  her  child  sickened,  slowly  grew  weaker  and  weaker, 
and  drifted  out  of  life  before  the  summer  had  well  begun. 
She,  too,  worn  out  with  nursing  her  darling  boy,  grew  pale  and 
fretful,  and  as  the  colour  left  her  cheeks  and  the  splendour  of  her 
37oung  beauty  grew  dim,  a  cloud  seemed  to  rise  between  her  and 
Cesare.  He  cared  less,  she  thought,  to  be  with  her.  He  would 
leave  the  house  for  days  together  without  telling  her  beforehand, 
or  telling  her  where  he  had  been  or  what  he  had  done.  His 
words  were  not  less  kind  than  they  used  to  be ;  he  still  petted 
her,  kissed  her,  called  her  his  own  beautiful  darling,  vowed  that 
he  loved  her  and  her  only,  could  only  live  in  and  for  her,  but  as 
week  by  week  went  by  his  endearing  manner  seemed  less  natural; 
his  affectionate  words  came  only  in  answer  to  her  mute  appeal. 
11(3  was  less  often  with  her,  and  when  sitting  by  her  side  often 
seemed  busy  with  thoughts  in  which  she  had  no  share,  and 
started  when  she  spoke  as  though  her  voice  recalled  him  from 
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some  distant  scene.  Then  he  would  shower  kisses  on  her  and 
renew  his  vow — but  as  if  he  spoke  to  soothe  and  comfort  and 
pacify  her,  rather  than  to  give  expression  to  feelings  that  must 
have  utterance. 

At  last,  one  day  in  early  October,  when  she  had  not  seen  her 
husband  for  nearly  a  week  a  letter  from  him,  the  first  she  ever 
had  save  the  one  short  note  that  told  his  love,  came  for  her.  It 
bore  the  Roman  postmark,  but  gave  no  address.  He  had  gone 
to  Rome,  he  had  his  way  to  make  in  life,  he  must  leave  her  for  a 
time,  he  hoped  she  might  join  him  later,  he  would  always  love 
her  ;  it  seemed  a  thousand  years  till  he  saw  her  again ;  at  present 
that  was  impossible,  meanwhile  it  would  perhaps  be  best  she 
should  return  to  her  father's  house. 

As  she  sat  stunned,  overwhelmed,  reading  and  re-reading  the 
letter  to  make  out  the  writer's  real  meaning,  a  note  from  the 
Count,  a  fit  commentary  to  his  son's  heartless  message,  was  put 
into  her  hand. 

"  Rosa, — It  is  time  you  should  know  the  truth.  Now  that  Don  Cesare  has  left 
there  is  no  reason  for  any  further  mystery.  When  you  snared  my  son  with  your 
pretty  face,  and  got  his  promise  to  marry  you,  he  was  so  infatuated  that  he  might 
have  disgraced  himself  and  us  by  the  worst  folly,  and  it  was  of  course  necessary  to 
save  him  from  so  ruinous  a  marriage.  We  took  the  best  course  open ;  any  other 
might  have  involved  some  unpleasantness  in  the  family.  Your  father  is  a  politician, 
he  ought  to  know  the  law.  If  not  he  can  find  out  that,  since  the  King  of  Sardinia 
expelled  our  legitimate  ruler,  the  Church  has  no  power  to  make  binding  marriages. 
However,  the  ceremony  he  went  through  served  the  purpose  ;  it  satisfied  him  for  the 
time.  He  is  now  gone  to  Eome  where  he  will  with  suitable  protection  rise  to  a 
fitting  position  and  find  a  wife  worthy  of  his  rank.  As  you  were  for  some  time 
intimate  with  my  son,  I  have  written  to  you  about  family  affairs  of  which  otherwise 
you  could  have  no  claim  to  hear.  You  will  now  probably  wish  to  return  to  your 
father's  cottage.  As  long  as  my  son  remained  with  me  I  allowed  you  to  live  in  my 
house,  but  it  is  not  a  fit  place  for  his  discarded  mistress. 

"  Ugo  Manfredi." 

Poor  Rosa !  she  was  fairly  staggered  by  the  blow.  Her  brain 
reeled,  her  eyes  swam,  she  could  hardly  distinguish  the  words  as 
she  sat  with  that  dastardly  letter  in  her  hand.  Each  fresh  insult 
pierced  her  bosom  like  a  knife,  and  each  one,  too,  carried  conviction 
of  the  terrible  truth.  Had  not  Cesare  abandoned  her  his  father 
would  not  have  vented  his  hatred  so  coarsely.  And  as  to  what 
he  said  of  the  marriage,  why  should  that  not  be  true  also  ?  All 
seemed  to  confirm  it.    She  could  but  appeal  to  Cesare's  honour 
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and  honesty — his  love,  alas  !  seemed  dead — and  if  she  appealed  in 
vain  then  was  her  life  indeed  over.  But  in  that  accursed  house 
she  would  not  stay  ;  no,  not  a  moment.  Still  holding  the  letters  in 
her  hand  she  went  to  her  father's  cottage,  groping  her  way  like 
one  blind.  She  entered  the  open  door,  fell  down  in  a  faint  on  the 
floor,  and  was  there  found  by  her  father  and  brother  soon  after. 
The  letters  told  them  all  they  needed  to  know,  and  for  a  weary 
time  they  could  learn  no  more.  For  weeks  Rosa  hung  between 
life  and  death.  A  violent  fever  seized  on  her  overwrought  brain, 
and  for  many  days  she  raved  in  wild  delirium.  She  called  to 
Cesare  to  come,  to  save  her,  to  save  himself :  the  Count  was 
pursuing  them,  would  drown  them,  would  thrust  them  down, 
down  to  a  bottomless  pit  of  horror  and  darkness.  Again  she 
thought  that  it  was  Cesare  that  sought  to  kill  her,  and  her  cries 
for  help,  her  desperate  struggles,  as  she  tried  to  throw  herself  from 
her  bed  in  her  anxiety  to  escape  the  fancied  pursuer,  were  terrible 
to  hear  and  see. 

When  at  last  she  recovered,  her  memory  of  that  last  day  was 
gone.  She  piteously  begged  to  see  her  husband,  complained 
wearily  that  her  father  was  keeping  him  from  her,  she  knew  he 
would  come  if  they  would  let  him,  she  would  be  well  again  at 
if  she  could  feel  his  arm  round  her,  his  face  against  her  cheek  and 
his  soft  breath  wander  over  her.  Oh,  let  her  go  to  him  if  he 
might  not  come  to  her !  Even  her  stern  father  could  hardly  keep 
in  his  tears  as  he  looked  on  his  once  lovely  daughter,  now  grey 
and  haggard,  old  before  her  time,  and  heard  her  call  for  her 
betrayer,  whose  life  he  would  have  taken  twenty  times  to  pur- 
chase his  daughter's  happiness  ;  nay,  whose  life  he  would  even 
spare  if  Rosa  could  thereby  be  saved  one  pang.  It  was  terrible  to 
see  the  old  man's  grief  and  wrath  as  he  realised  that  he  could  do 
nothing  for  his  daughter,  that  her  life  depended  on  the  man,  who, 
by  his  own  handwriting,  stood  condemned  as  a  coward,  a  liar,  and 
a  scoundrel. 

It  was  only  by  degrees  that  they  dared  tell  the  pitiable  truth, 
and  again,  when  she  understood  all,  the  slender  thread  of  life 
was  almost  snapped.  Her  burden  was  heavier  than  she  could 
bear ;  neither  maid,  nor  wife,  nor  widow,  she  had  in  six  short 
months  lost  name  and  fame,  husband  and  child,  and  all  hope  of 
happiness. 
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It  was  not  till  the  next  summer,  when  another  son  was  born 
to  her,  that  she  began  at  all  to  cling  to  life ;  but  then  the  strong 
maternal  instinct  triumphed  over  all  else,  and  to  be  the  protector 
of  her  child,  who  would  so  sorely  need  one,  she  determined  to  live, 
and  from  that  time,  though  her  youth  was  for  ever  buried  in  the 
sad  past,  her  health  began  to  return. 

Meanwhile,  Leo  and  his  father  made  no  secret,  save  to  Rosa 
only,  of  their  intention  to  exact  revenge  or  restitution.  The  long 
months  past  while  Rosa  lay  at  the  door  of  death,  and  then  when 
her  child  was  born,  still  they  could  not  leave  her,  and  now  when 
she  was  strong  enough  to  be  left  alone  another  hindrance  came. 
It  was  the  autumn  of  1867,  Garibaldi  was  summoning  volunteers, 
he  was  marching  on  Rome ;  neither  father  nor  son  could  remain  deaf 
to  the  call  of  such  a  leader  and  such  a  cause.  They  joined  the  expe- 
ditionary forces  at  Perugia,  they  marched  with  it  over  the  Umbrian 
Hills  and  reached  the  plain  of  the  Tiber.  From  Passo  di  Corese, 
the  little  hamlet  on  the  Papal  frontier,  Rosa  heard  that  all  had  so 
far  gone  well.  Then  a  month  passed  of  silence  and  suspense,  at 
the  end  of  which  a  young  man  whom  she  but  slightly  knew  as 
being  one  of  her  brother's  friends,  and  as  having  joined  the  ill-fated 
expedition,  came  to  the  cottage.  Rosa  had  heard  of  the  defeat 
and  slaughter  at  Mentana  and  had  almost  given  up  hope,  for 
silence  in  such  a  case  meant  death  or  prison,  and  the  prisoners 
taken,  it  was  well  known,  were  few. 

Antonio  gave  her  a  paper  pierced  with  a  bayonet  thrust  and 
stained  so  deep  with  blood  as  to  be  hardly  legible.  He  sat  on  the 
bank  outside  the  house  while  she  slowly  and  painfully  read  it. 

i(  My  Sister  "  (so  ran  the  letter), — 

*  We  have  done  bravely.  Garibaldi  carries  all  before  him.  Before  the  week 
is  out,  if  I  live,  I  shall  write  to  you  from  Rome.  Last  night  two  hundred  of  us,  led 
by  Cairoli,  a  proper  fellow  to  teach  the  Pope's  rascals  how  to  ran,  sailed  down  the 
Tiber  in  a  couple  of  bay  barges.  The  night  was  dark  as  a  charcoal-burner's  hut, 
and  we  could  hardly  see  the  river  banks,  but  luckily  we  got  safe  past  the  mouth  of 
the  Anio,  landed  in  a  thick  cane-brake  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  there  kept  close 
during  the  day  till  we  should  hear  from  our  friends  in  the  town  who  had  undertaken 
to  open  the  gate  to  us.  They  say  the  hill  on  which  we  are  encamped  is  called 
Villa  Glori.  The  name  promises  well.  Antonio  will  give  you  this  if  anything 
happens  to  me.  Father  is  well  and  happy.  It  is  now  nightfall.  I  hear  the 
great  bell  of  St.  Peter's  toll  Ave  Maria  and  sae  the  huge  dome  against  the  sunset 
sky.  It  is  indeed  like  being  in  Rome.  I  can  see  no  more  and  must  end.  What 
words  those  are — Italy,  Rome,  Garibaldi,  Victory,  Freedom  I  I  will  finish  this 
letter  from  Rome,  our  Capital." 
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The  letter  never  was  finished.  Antonio  had  to  complete  the 
sad  tale.  How  early  the  next  morning  the  Garibaldian  outposts 
were  surprised  and  driven  in  on  the  main  body,  how  the  tiny 
army,  contesting  every  step  of  the  ground,  was  forced  up  the 
slope  of  the  vineyard  by  overwhelming  numbers,  how  Leo,  who 
stood  beside  him  in  the  line,  fought  like  a  hero,  was  wounded 
early  in  the  fight,  and  then,  foreboding  the  end,  gave  him  the  letter 
all  stained  with  his  blood  bidding  him  give  it  into  his  sister's 
hands ;  how  father  and  son  had  both  been  struck  down  in  the 
final  rally  under  the  almond  tree  where  the  two  Cairolis  fell,  how 
they  had  been  taken  prisoners  and  had  since  died.  He  himself 
had  also  been  taken  prisoner  and  had  entered  Rome,  but  bare- 
headed, half  naked,  with  his  hands  bound. 

So  far  Antonio  told  the  truth,  but  knowing  her  story  he  could 
not  tell  her  how  Bruto  and  Leo  met  their  death. 

The  fight  was  over.  From  time  to  time  dropping  shots  were 
still  heard  in  the  distance  among  the  meadows  past  the  Anio, 
where  the  Papal  Zouaves  were  chasing  the  few  fugitives  who 
had  escaped.  Bruto  and  his  son  lay,  both  wounded,  among  the 
prisoners  when  they  saw  Cesare,  in  a  lieutenant's  uniform,  come 
up  with  paper  and  pen  to  make  a  list  of  the  prisoners.  Bruto, 
reckless  after  the  defeat,  driven  wild  at  the  sight  of  the  man  who 
had  so  wronged  him  and  whom  he  so  bitterly  hated,  half  staggered 
to  his  feet,  leaning  on  the  stock  of  a  shattered  rifle,  his  face  livid 
wTith  passion  as  he  hissed  out,  "  Cursed  coward,  traitor  to  your 
wife,  traitor  to  your  country,  die  !  "  And  Leo  spitting  at 
Cesare  in  his  impotent  fury  cursed  him  with  equal  passion. 

Cesare's  face  turned  pale  with  rage.    He  can  hardly  have 

feared  the  wounded  unarmed  men ;  perhaps  he  acted  on  a  sudden 

impulse,  perhaps  he  knew  that  as  long  as  Rosa's  relations  lived 

he  could  not  be  safe  from  their  revenge.    He  stepped  back  a 

pace,  drew  his  revolver,  fired  two  shots  in  quick  succession,  and 

the  men  whom  he  had  so  grievously  injured  were  no  more. 

Then  turning  to  his  comrades  and  pointing  to  the  smoking  barrel 

of  his  weapon,  he  said,  "  You  will  bear  me  witness  that  I  acted 

in  self-defence." 

***** 

Since  that  terrible  autumn  Rosa  wearily  has  carried  on  the 
hard  struggle  of  life,  living  much  alone,  shunned  by  most  of  her 
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neighbours  because  of  her  misfortunes,  the  superstitious  fearing 
that  she  might  cast  the  evil  eye  upon  them  ;  and  giving  herself  up 
entirely  to  her  son,  her  one  tie  to  life. 

So  much  of  Rosa's  story  I  heard  from  her  and  from  Volpino  a 
few  months  ago.  The  sequel  of  the  tragedy  was  yet  more 
terrible  than  the  beginning,  and  the  tale  in  its  dreary  sadness 
reminds  one  of  some  .gloomy  drama  of  Greek  legend. 

The  following  letter  which  I  received  from  Yolpino  gives  the 
miserable  facts  in  their  naked  reality : — 

"Honoured  Madam, — 

"...  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  sad  news  to  tell  you  about  Rosa,  Bruto's 
daughter.  She  will  need  the  help  you  generously  granted  her  more  than  ever. 
Early  last  month  her  son  heard  in  San  Marcello  how  his  uncle  and  grandfather 
had  been  killed.  His  mother  had  never  told  him ;  indeed  she  could  not,  for  we 
had  always  hidden  from  her  Cesare's  last  crime.  She  never  quite  forgot  her  early 
love  for  the  man,  and  I  could  not  add  to  her  sorrows  by  telling  her  that  he  was  a 
murderer.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if  I  had.  Well,  Leo  (the  boy,  you 
know,  was  named  after  his  uncle)  at  once  came  and  questioned  me  and  found  out 
all  the  truth.  The  same  day  he  set  out  for  Rome.  A  week  later  he  returned,  his 
hands  red  with  his  father's  blood,  for  the  man  was  his  father,  after  all.  He  told 
me  the  story.  '  I  have  done  justice,  but  I  am  a  parricide.  My  father's  blood 
stains  my  soul,  his  curse  rests  on  me,  I  mast  fulfil  the  family  doom.  I  cannot 
meet  my  mother  :  get  me  away.'  He  had  so  far  escaped  suspicion,  so  I  helped 
him  to  reach  Sardinia,  where  my  wife's  cousin  will  get  him  work  and  he  will  be 
able  to  live,  if  it  is  better  he  should  live.  Who  can  tell  ?  I  shall  be  honoured  to 
execute  any  command  you  may  send  me  now  and  always. 

"  With  the  expression  of  profound  regard, 

"  I  am  your  servant, 

"  Giuseppe  Faraldo." 


E.  STRACHAN  MORGAN. 
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Mr.  FROUDE'S  IRISH 
ROMANCE.* 

When  Mr.  Froude  writes  about 
Ireland,  it  is  easy  to  prophesy  what 
he  will  say.  He  will  repeat  his  old 
axiom  that  "  The  Irish  race  is  in- 
curably bad,"  and  that  "till  the 
Normans  came  to  civilize  them  (I) 
they  were  little  better  than  a  mob 
of  savages  ; "  that  they  have  done 
nothing,  produced  nothing  ;  and 
that,  instead  of  being  leavened  for 
good  by  successive  immigrations, 
they  have  usually  made  the  new- 
comers as  worthless  as  themselves. 
He  will  also  directly  contradict  Mr. 
Bright's  saying,  and  assure  us  that 
(in  Ireland,  at  any  rate)  force  is  the 
only  remedy — that  England's  mis- 
take is  not  having  been  "thorough" 
enough — that  had  James  I.'s  policy 
in  Antrim  and  Armagh  been  applied 
to  the  whole  island,  or  had  Crom- 
well's work  been  carried  on  for 
twenty  years  longer,  we  should 
have  had  no  more  trouble  with 
"Irish  ideas,"  for  the  holders  of 
such  ideas  would  have  ceased  to  be. 
There  might  still  have  been  a  strain 
of  Irish  blood,  as  there  will  be  of 
Maori  blood  when  the  Maories  are 
forgotten  ;  but,  virtually,  Ireland 
would  have  come  to  be  as-  much 
part  and  parcel  of  England  as  Devon- 
shire is.  England,  however,  never 
was  "thorough"  for  a  sufficiently 
long  time.  Queen  Elizabeth's  de- 
solating wars  would  have  done  what 

•  "  The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunboy  :  an 
Irish  Romance  of  the  Last  Century."  By 
J.  A.  Froude.  Longmans. 


Mr.  Froude  wishes,  had  they  not 
always  stopped  just  short  of  total 
extermination,  because  her  frugal 
Maj  esty  had  no  more  money  to  spend 
on  Ireland.  Cromwell's  policy  was 
not  carried  out  by  his  successor. 
After  the  discomfiture  of  James 
II.  England  elected  to  govern 
Ireland  through  "the  Protestant 
Ascendency  ; "  but,  as  Mr.  Froude 
plaintively  points  out,  both  in  his 
"English  in  Ireland  "  and  in  this 
romance,  the  Church  party  had 
influence  enough  to  limit  that 
Ascendency  to  Church  people,  and 
to  worry  past  bearing  both  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  north,  and 
the  Methodists  and  others  in  Mun- 
ster.  The  consequence  was  a  great 
Protestant  emigration  ;  and  Mr. 
Froude  truly  says  England  had  no 
bitterer  enemies  during  the  Ameri- 
can war  than  the  children  of  these 
Protestants,  whom  the  petty  per- 
secution of  the  Irish  Church  had 
forced  to  abandon  their  country. 

Another  fatal  blunder  was  the 
trade-legislation,  which  deliberately 
ruined  the  most  thriving  manu- 
factures. "England  imagined  she 
could  best  govern  Ireland  by 
keeping  her  poor  and  miserable, 
and  therefore  disabled  her  woollen 
trade"  ("English in  Ireland,"  vol.  i., 
p.  323).  She  was  forbidden  to  work 
her  wool  into  frieze,  or  to  export  it 
to  any  country  but  England,  where 
it  was  paid  for  at  a  regulation  price 
— less  than  half  what  it  would 
fetch  in  open  market.  These  two 
mistakes — the  one  due  to  England's 
trade  jealousy,  the   other  to  the 
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purblind  bigotry  of  the  men  sent 
over  as  prelates  of  the  Irish  Church 
— furnish  the  groundwork  of  Mr. 
Froude's  story.  A  capital  story  it 
is,  repeated  in  great  part  from  his 
"  English  in  Ireland,"  for  Morty 
O'SuLLivan,  the  native  chief  of 
Dunboy,  is  a  historical  character, 
whose  life  and  death  are  there 
detailed ;  while  Colonel  Goring,  the 
new  intruding  chief,  is  a  glorifica- 
tion of  Puxley,  a  too  zealous 
revenue  officer,  who  was  really 
killed  much  in  the  same  way  in 
which  Goring  is  in  the  story. 
Never  was  there  a  story  in  which 
the  talk  was  more  separable  from 
the  incidents.  Mr.  Froude's  charac- 
ters act  quite  naturally,  and  there- 
fore the  story  never  lacks  interest  ; 
they  most  of  them  talk  simply  as 
Mr.  Froude's  mouthpieces.  Morty, 
for  instance,  officer  in  the  Aus- 
trian service,  and  smuggler  and 
privateer  (if  not  pirate)  under 
French  colours,  is  desperately 
anxious  to  get  up  a  rising  in  Kerry 
in  connection  with  a  French  in- 
vasion ;  but,  being  a  man  of  sense, 
he  does  not  dare  to  push  the  matter 
in  France,  for  he  feels  that  his 
countrymen  would  only  promise 
and  promise,  and  would  betray  the 
invaders  when  they  came.  His 
opinion  of  the  Kerry  men  is,  in 
fact,  exactly  that  of  Mr.  Froude. 
The  speaker,  too,  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  is  "  frowda- 
cious "  in  every  word  he  utters. 
"  We  were  so  prosperous  that 
England  was  jealous  of  us.  She 
destroyed  our  shipping  industry  by 
new  navigation  laws.  She  closed 
our  woollen  mills  ;  and  now  every 
rank,  every  profession  in  Ireland  is 
interested  in  maintaining  the  con- 
traband runners.  .  .  .  By-and-bye, 
when  they  see  their  prohibitions 
can't  be  carried  out,  the  English 
will  consent  to  do  us  justice.  Till 
then,  they  never  will  "  (p.  293). 
ft  If,  as  you  say,  the  system  leads 
to  lawlessness,  our  English  masters, 
and  not  we,  are  responsible.  .  .  .  Had 
Oliver  lived  ten  years  longer,  the 


English  race,  law,  and  character 
would  have  been  firmly  rooted  all 
over  the  island."  Everybody  talks 
in  the  same  strain,  except  the 
archbishop — Stone,  the  infamous 
' 1  Beauty  of  holiness  " — whose  views 
on  toleration  prevent  him  from 
allowing  Colonel  Goring  to  hold 
services  with  his  "Wesleyan  colony 
of  Welsh  miners  and  Cornish  fisher- 
men, or  to  open  a  school  for  their 
children.  The  groundwork  of  the 
romance  is  just  that — smuggling  is 
rife  in  Kerry,  because  with  such 
wool-laws  it  is  not  in  human  nature 
for  it  to  be  otherwise.  Goring 
determines  to  put  it  down,  and 
thereby  brings  on  himself  the  en- 
mity of  the  gentry,  who  retaliate  by 
"informing"  against  the  Protes- 
tant dissenters  with  whom  he  has 
colonised  Dunboy.  Then  comes  in 
the  iniquitous  Church  system  : 
Primate  Stone  (grandson  of  a 
Winchester  gaoler)  insists  on  the 
colony  going  to  church,  though 
the  nearest  church  (half  a  day's 
journey  off)  is  in  ruins,  and  at  the 
chief  church  in  the  district  service 
is  performed  four  times  a  year  !  On 
this  Mr.  Froude  builds  a  thrilling 
romance,  full  of  passages  in  which, 
past  master  though  he  is  of  choice 
English,  he  has  outdone  himself. 
Everybody  will  read  it  ;  and  every- 
body will  ask,  What  is  its  purpose  ? 
Has  Mr.  Froude  turned  Home 
Ruler  ?  For  a  stronger  indictment 
against  England's  management  of 
Ireland  it  would  be  impossible  to 
frame  ;  and,  since  it  is  clearly  too 
late  to  deal  with  the  island  on  Mr. 
Froude's  plan,  the  only  remaining 
way  is  to  try  a  new  method,  i.e.  one 
of  trust  and  conciliation,  the  old 
having  so  deplorably  failed.  As  a 
companion  to  Mr.  Froude  we  re- 
commend Hassencamp,  the  earlier 
pages  of  whose "History  of  Ireland  "* 
set  forth  with  German  impartiality 
how  Ireland  came  to  be  what  she 
unhappily  is. 

*  Published  by  Messrs.  Swan  Son- 
nenschein  &  Co. 
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*  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
LITERATURE  (1660—1780). 

Mr.Gosse  has  undertaken  a  compre- 
hensive work,  and  has  performed  it 
laboriously,  but  not  brilliantly.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  brilliancy  is 
is  the  quality  most  essential  in  any 
commentator  on  the  period  he  has 
chosen,  namely,  that  between  the 
Restoration  and  the  close  of  last  cen- 
tury. A  critic  should  be  &  pot-pourri 
of  all  literary  savours ;  and  the  sparkle 
and  epigram  of  eighteenth-century 
writers  demand  some  responsive 
strain  in  their  critic.  But  when 
we  have  faithfully  followed  Mr. 
Gosse's  conscience  through  four 
hundred  pages  of  information,  our 
prevailing  sense  is  one  of  fatigue, — 
and  it  seems  incredible  that  we 
have  been  in  such  good  company 
as  Congreve's,  Fielding's,  Burke's, 
and  Sheridan's.  In  fact,  Mr.  Gosse 
possesses  the  magic  power  of  turn- 
ing the  most  sparkling  wine  at  the 
banquet  of  the  gods  into  the  hea- 
viest beer  ever  tasted  at  a  bourgeois 
table.  We  cannot  help  suspecting 
the  proletarian  blood  that  runs  in 
his  literary  veins  when  we  see  him 
dismissing  Sheridan  in  a  few  para- 
graphs, and  giving  nearly  five  times 
as  much  space  to  the  poet  Edward 
Young, — or  when  we  find  that  he 
has  nothing  more  pungent  to  an- 
nounce about  the  famous  Dean 
than — 

u  Swift,  always  the  most  original  of 
writers,  is  nowhere  more  thoroughly 
himself  than  in  his  enchanting  romance 
of  Lemuel  Gulliver." 

There  exists,  perhaps,  no  more 
middle-class  talent  than  the  faculty 
for  platitude,  and  this  Mr.  Gosse 
possesses  in  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree, as  the  above  quotation  amply 
testifies. 

One  prominent  quality  in  this 
volume  rather  perplexes  us.  When 
we  lay  it  down  we  feel  hopelessly 
in  the  position  of  Mr.  Tremlow  in 

♦"Eighteenth  Century  Literature" 
(HIfiO-1780).  By  Edmund  Cosse.  Lon- 
don :  Macmillan  &  Co. 


"  Our  Mutual  Friend,"  who  was  so 
sorely  puzzled  as  to  who  was  the 
Veneerings'  oldest  friend,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  had  always  appro- 
priated to  himself  until  he  heard 
them  greeting  each  guest  at  their 
table  by  the  same  title.  It  is  most 
difficult,  for  instance,  to  discover 
whom  Mr.  Gosse  really  considers 
the  founder  of  English  prose.  He 
hails  Dryden,  William  Temple,  and 
Addison  severally  by  this  supreme 
title — not  to  speak  of  a  side  hint 
at  Sir  Thomas  Browne — and  though 
this  is  very  polite  of  him,  it  can 
hardly  be  considered  within  the 
domain  of  just  literary  criticism. 
We  ourselves  should  almost  ima- 
gine that  Bacon  might  be  said  to 
have  a  good  style  of  his  own,  but 
perhaps  it  is  hardly  fair  to  carry 
Mr.  Gosse's  powers  of  research  so 
far  back.  Again  he  mars  his  work 
by  a  spirit  of  perpetual  compro- 
mise. Such  neutralizing  expres- 
sions as  "rather,"  "a  sort  of," 
etc.,  continually  occur,  and  convey 
an  impression  that  he  is  too  uncer- 
tain as  to  what  his  own  opinions  are 
to  allow  of  his  committing  himself 
in  any  way  ;  for  instance,  when  he 
uses  such  a  phrase  as  <l  not  super- 
seded and  scarcely  surpassed,"  it 
is  hard  to  discover  what  he  can 
possibly  mean. 

This  may  be  said  to  be  rather  a 
matter  of  English  than  anything 
else.  And,  indeed,  in  this  respect 
he  cannot  be  considered  spotless. 
On  page  271,  where  he  says  that — 

"  Horace  Walpole  inaugurated  the  me- 
diaeval school  of  fiction,  which  was  to 
culminate  in  Walter  Scott,with  his  'Castle 
of  Otranto," 

the  language — in  spite  of  the  comma 
at  Scott — is  decidedly  ambiguous, 
and  the  words  "  with  his  Castle  of 
Otranto,"  should  follow  the  name 
of  Walpole.  Again,  his  description 
of  Swift's  "Journal  of  a  Modern 
Lady,"  as  "  a  little  masterpiece  of 
a  very  nasty  kind,"  is,  to  say  the 
least,  over-colloquial  in  expression 
and  sadly  lacking  in  taste. 
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The  last-named  defect  is  only 
too  noticeable  in  other  passages 
also  ;  to  say  that  "  Thomson  was 
born  of  genteel  parents,"  is  not 
using  well-bred  English,  and  it 
jars  upon  us  to  hear  that,  in  com- 
paring the  Elizabethan  period  with 
that  which  he  is  reviewing,  he 
thinks  fit  to  "  take  an  image  from 
the  lighthouse  service,"  and  to  in- 
form us  that 

''the  Elizabethan  poets  carry  white 
lights,  the  prose  men  carry  red  ones, 
and  as  we  recede  from  them  all,  the  red 
rays  do  not  seem  to  penetrate  so  far  as 
the  white  ones." 

"We  hope,  moreover,  that  it  will  not 
be  considered  squeamish  in  us  to 
protest  against  his  assuring  us  that 
we  cannot  approach  Edward  Gibbon 
without  "  emotion.'"  This  seems 
an  offence  against  a  rather  deeper 
kind  of  taste  than  that  for  mere 
outward  form.  "Emotion"  is  surely 
not  the  feeling  with  which  to  ap- 
proach that  profound  sceptic  and 
amasser  of  learning,  nor  is  it  the 
effect  which  he  would  have  wished 
to  produce  in  us. 

Mr.  Gosse's  book  does,  doubtless, 
contain  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
information,  and  he  has  dug  up 
some  pleasant  facts  about  the  less 
widely  read  writers  of  the  age, 
such  as  Amory,  Burnet,  Smart,  and 
others  —  more  especially  of  some 
of  the  women  writers  :  Mrs.  Aphra 
Behn,  Mrs.  Manley  (the  playwright), 
Mrs.  Chapone,  Sarah  Fielding,  etc. 
He  divides  his  book  into  chapters 
on  :  1,  Poetry  after  the  Restora- 
tion ;  2,  Drama  after  the  Restora- 
tion ;  3,  Prose  after  the  Restoration  ; 
4,  Pope  ;  5,  Swift  and  the  Deists  ; 
6,  Defoe  and  the  Essayists  ;  7,  the 
Dawn  of  Naturalism  in  Poetry  ; 
8,  the  Novelists ;  9,  Johnson  and 
the  Philosophers  ;  10,  the  Poets  of 
the  Decadence;  11,  the  Prose  of 
the  Decadence  ;  and  ends  by  a  final 
Summary  and  Conclusion.  The 
headings  seem  apt  and  convenient 
for  students,  yet  we  cannot  but 
question  the  accuracy  of  placing 
Horace  Smith  with  the  Philoso- 


phers in  Chapter  IX.,  and  of 
classing  Sheridan  amongst  the 
Poets  of  the  Decadence — brilliant, 
cynical,  romantic,  dramatic,  Sheri- 
dan certainly  was  ;  he  was  satirist, 
novelist,  sparkling  verse  writer,  all 
at  once  ;  but  surely  he  never  par- 
took of  the  nature  of  the  poet 
Later  on  in  the  book  Mr.  Gosse 
seems  to  wish  to  make  up  for  this 
uncalled-for  compliment  to  him  by 
equally  uncalled-for  disparagement, 
for  he  declares  in  his  conclusion 
that 

"  the  four  of  five  best  plays  of  the 
eighteenth  century  are  comedies,  in 
which  Goldsmith,  Colman,  and  Sheridan 
have  deliberately  gone  back  to  the  Con- 
greve  and  Wycherley  tradition,  and  have 
resumed,  with  the  reprehensible  ele- 
ments omitted,  the  style  and  method  of 
the  great  comedians  of  manners." 

Sheridan  may  well  be  allowed  to 
stand  on  his  own  legs,  and  though, 
like  all  imaginative  men,  he  was 
influenced  by  others,  his  genius  has 
so  transmuted  the  style  and  matter 
of  his  predecessors  that  his  own 
work  stands  out  gloriously  and  un- 
impeachably  his  own.  Mr.  Gosse's 
book  will  doubtless  be  found  a  very 
full  book  of  reference  for  students, 
but  it  is  too  wordy,  and  neither 
sharp  nor  definite  enough  to  excel 
in  that  direction. 


THE  COUNTESS  EVE.* 

This  new  volume  by  the  author  of 
' '  John  Inglesant "  is  notable  for 
romantic  pietism,  and  is  very  ortho- 
dox in  tone.  The  "  dear  old  devil," 
as  Emerson  in  one  of  his  most  genial 
moods  calls  him,  hovers  around  the 
principal  people  of  the  story  in  the 
form  of  a  polite  French  abbe.  The 
author  seems  to  wish  to  impress  upon 
his  readers  the  idea  that  the  world 
is  full  of  ghosts  and  spirits,  both 
good  and  evil;  but  the  human  figures 
in  his  story  are  almost  as  shadowy 
and  unreal  as  the  ghosts  themselves. 

*  "  The  Countess  Eve."  By  JOHN 
Siiorthouse.  Maomillan. 
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The  Countess  Eve,  for  instance,  is 
described  as  having  "  rich  chestnut 
hair  and  deep  violet  eyes,"  and 
upon  this  slender  basis  we  are  left 
to  build  up  for  ourselves  the  "  mys- 
teriously lovely  creature"  she  is  said 
to  be.  La  Yalliere,  the  actor  ;  his 
friend  Le  Brie,  the  abbess  ;  and  the 
other  persons  of  the  little  drama, 
are  sketched  in  the  same  vague  way. 
Poor  Monsieur  de  Brie,  being  such 
a  shadowy  sketch  of  a  man,  natur- 
ally falls  senseless  on  being  con- 
fronted with  a  good  solid  ghost, 
which  he  thus  describes  : 

"  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  saw  a  vision  (!) 
— a  foul  and  terrible  vision— as  far  as 
words  can  faintly  image  what  I  saw — 
ghastly  with  the  horrors  of  the  charnel 
house  and  the  grave,  with  all  the  foul- 
ness of  corruption,  and  with  all  the  horror 
of  despair — a  figure  gaunt  with  the  ter- 
rors of  a  skeleton  and  the  gruesome  pallor 
of  a  shroud  !  " 

One  had  hoped  that  this  rather 
theatrical  literary  property  in  char- 
nel houses,  graveyards,  and  grue- 
some pallid  shrouds  had  gone  out 
of  fashion  ;  or  that  a  poetical  mind, 
like  that  of  the  author  of  "Sir 
Percival,''  would  have  scorned  the 
use  of  such  "old  bogie"  material. 
But  it  seems  to  be  a  natural  law 
that  if  a  writer  does  not  put  some 
reality  into  his  human  figures  where 
it  is  required,  it  will  go  into  his 
ghosts,  who  are  better  without  it. 

That  there  is  a  serious  purpose 
running  through  the  book  doubtless 
the  readers  of  "John  Inglesant"  will 
discover.  A  very  transcendental 
critic  might  see  this  in  the  different 
forms  in  which  the  devil  is  made  to 
appear  to  different  people  ;  but  as 
his  most  repulsive  shape  is  shown  to 
the  pious  Le  Brie,  while  the  light- 
minded  La  Valliere  sees  nothing 
worse  than  a  "withering  face — 
"lashed  with  stripes  of  burning 
steel "  ! — it  is  difficult  for  an  ordin- 
ary mind  to  fix  upon  the  precise  moral 
intended  by  the  author.  One  cannot 
help  feeling  that  a  little  more  nature 
in  his  human  figures  would  serve 
the  author's  purpose,  if  his  aim  is  to 


make  his  readers  realise  the  exist- 
ence of  a  spiritual  world.  It  is 
the  commonplace  reality  of  nature 
that  lends  such  startling  contrast 
to  the  unseen  and  invisible  world, — 
a  world  so  strangely  different  from 
all  we  are  familiar  with  and  accus- 
tomed to. 

Mr.  Shorthouse  will  have  to  go 
deeper  into  the  human  soul  as  it 
is  in  its  common  phases  before  he 
can  sound  the  depths  of  that  region 
where  even  Shakespeare  himself 
hardly  dares  to  tread. 


A  NEW 
GERMAN  DICTIONARY.* 

This  is  a  very  careful  piece  of  work 
which  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  to  the  notice  of 
schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses 
whose  pupils  are  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  be  able  to  use  a  tolerably 
complete  dictionary  with  advantage. 
Part  I.  (German-English)  consists  of 
640  pp.,  Part  II.  (English-German) 
of  472  pp.  A  good  feature  of  the 
latter  part  is  the  care  with  which 
the  different  meanings  of  English 
words  are  distinguished  before  being 
translated  into  German.  The  author 
is  evidently  quite  at  home  both  in 
English  and  German,  and  has  thus 
avoided  some  of  the  mistakes  oc- 
casionally made  by  writers  of  dic- 
tionaries who  know  only  one  of  the 
languages  with  the  thoroughness  of 
a  native.  Another  strong  point  of 
the  authoress  is  her  use  of  gram- 
matical terms  ;  it  is  satisfactory  to 
find  a  rational  use  made  of  such 
terms  as  Interrogative  Adjective 
(welch\  Relative  Adjective,  Posses- 
sive Adjective  (mein,  (Win,  etc.). 
On  the  other  hand,  a  protest  must 
be  entered  against  the  use  of  the 
term  ''particle"  to  describe  such 
words  as  wohl,  ja,  in  es  sind  ivolil 
drei  Jahre,  er  ist  ja  mein  Frcund, 

*  "  Cassell's  New  German  Dictionary." 
By  Elizabeth  Weir.  Cassell  &  Co.,  Ld. 
1B89. 
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etc.  The  term  "  particle,"  like 
"article,"  is  meaningless  and  un- 
necessary ;  ja  and  wohl  as  used 
above  are  simply  adverbs  with  a 
special  meaning,  like  vero,  etc.,  in 
Latin.  Again,  the  term  "  active 
verb  "  for  "  transitive  verb  "  should 
be  abolished  as  misleading  and  un- 
necessary. The  article  on  nun  is 
not  very  satisfactorily  arranged  : 
the  word  should  hardly  be  called 
a  conjunction  in  venn  nun  ich 
die  wahrheit  spreche,  etc.  Wissen 
"  know,"  and  hennen  "be acquainted 
with,"  is  hardly  a  sufficient  account 
of  the  relation  of  these  words.  But 
on  the  whole,  and  neglecting  de- 
tails, in  regard  to  which  an  author 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  equally 
successful  throughout  a  volume  of 
over  1,100  pp. ,  this  dictionary  seems 
to  us  to  present  more  valuable  and 
useful  features  than  any  other  school 
dictionary  of  English  and  German 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  In 
conclusion,  we  would  recommend  to 
the  consideration  of  the  authoress 
and  publisher  the  question  of  type  : 
the  almost  exclusive  use  of  italics 
in  Part  I.  seems  to  answer  no  use- 
ful purpose  and  to  produce  a  less 
distinct  impression  on  the  eye  than 
would  have  been  secured  by  roman 
type. 


GORDON* 

Gordon's  life  can  never  fail  to  be 
stirring  reading,  and  Sir  W.  Butler, 
whose  volume  belongs  to  the  Men 
of  Action  Series,  has  evidently  per- 
formed a  labour  of  love,  and  written 
about  a  man  whose  actions  he 
admires  from  his  heart.  He  tells 
us  Gordon's  story,  vividly,  clearly, 
and  concisely,  and  has  wisely  con- 
fined himself  to  relating  facts,  with- 
out adding  many  comments  of  his 
own  ;  the  facts  of  such  a  life  point 
their  own  moral  and  need  no  his- 
torian to  teach  their  noble  lesson. 
The  writer  begins  with  a  sketch  of 

♦"Gordon."  By  Sir  W. Butler.  Lon- 
don :  Macmillan  &  Co. 


Gordon's  ancestors  and  boyhood  ; 
passes  to  the  Crimea,  Bessarabia, 
Armenia,  China ;  and  after  that  back 
to  England  and  Gravesend.  "We 
then  follow  the  hero  to  the  field  of 
his  best  energies,  the  Soudan  ;  and, 
after  a  brief  survey  of  the  wonderful 
interim  in  India,  China,  Ireland, 
Mauritius,  at  the  Cape,  and  in 
Palestine,  we  find  ourselves  back 
with  him  at  Khartoum,  awaiting 
that  closing  scene,  which  for  his 
nation,  must  ever  remain  tragedy, 
but  which,  for  him,  one  does  not 
know  whether  to  call  tragedy  or 
triumph. 

Sir  W.  Butler  had  very  limited 
space  for  his  subject,  and  the 
account  of  Gordon's  boyhood,  and 
specially  of  his  life  at  Gravesend, 
is  necessarily  somewhat  scant.  The 
chapter  also  which  deals  with  his 
doings- in  India,  China,  Ireland,  etc., 
leaves  us  unsatisfied,  though  the 
letter  on  Ireland,  which  contains 
Gordon's  views  on  the  landlords 
and  tenants  of  that  country,  and 
his  solution  of  the  Irish  problem, 
is  specially  interesting  at  the  present 
juncture  of  affairs.  The  writer 
naturally  dwells  most  upon  the 
Soudan,  and  gives  as  detailed  an 
account  as  space  permits  of  Gordon's 
doings  there.  These  are  already 
so  well-known  in  every  detail,  that 
it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  new 
facts  from  a  fresh  historian.  In 
this  case,  however,  we  are  told  that 

"among  the  bits  of  torn  paper  blowing 
about  in  the  sands,  near  the  wreck  of 
the  Abbas,  the  writer  of  these  pages 
picked  up  one  that  gave  a  glimpse  of  some 
of  the  shifts  of  defence  resorted  to.  It 
was  a  page  of  some  nameless  diary  that 
had  been  kept  by  one  of  the  passen- 
gers, probably  Power.  This  leaflet  de- 
scribed how  '  the  general '  had  bought 
in  the  bazaar  many  hundred  yards  of 
cotton,  and  dyeing  it  earth-colour,  had 
stretched  it  out  in  long  sloping  lines, 
making  it  appear  at  a  distance  like  the 
angle  and  colour  of  earthworks,  so  as  to 
deceive  the  Arabs,  while  real  works  were 
constructed  further  back." 

This  is  deeply  interesting  as 
another  and  hitherto  unpublished 
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proof  of  Gordon's  powers  of  re- 
source. 

Sir  W.  Butler  has  made  one 
slight  error  which  it  seems  advisable 
to  correct.  On  page  188,  in  talking 
of  Gordon's  religion,  he  says  : 

'*  In  the  scant  baggage  which  he  is  to 
get  together  when  leaving  England,  he 
will  bring  only  a  few  books,  but  among 
them  will  be  Cardinal  Newman's '  Dream 
of  Gerontius.' " 

A  reference  to  "  Gordon's  Letters 
to  his  Sister  "  (page  302)  will  show 
that  Gordon,  having  once  expressed 
to  Mr.  Maund  a  wish  to  read  the 
above-mentioned  book,  that  gentle- 
man sent  it  out  to  him,  and  Gordon, 
in  a  letter  to  him  from  Khartoum, 
dated  March  7th,  1884,  acknow- 
ledges its  receipt.  The  inaccuracy 
is,  however,  unimportant  in  its 
bearings  on  the  great  soldier's  life, 
and  we  close  the  book  with  a  pleasant 
feeling  of  gratitude. 


DAVID  LIVINGSTONE.* 

This  volume  of  the  Men  of  Action 
Series  has  appeared  at  a  very  op- 
portune moment,  for  Mr.  Stanley's 
graphic  letters  have  once  more 
called  attention  to  the  exploration 
of  the  Dark  Continent.  The  pub- 
lishers may  be  congratulated  on  the 
discretion  they  have  shown  in  as- 
signing the  work  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Hughes,  who  of  all  men  may  be 
supposed  to  be  most  in  sympathy 
with  the  sturdy  Christianity  of  the 
great  explorer.  Mr.  Hughes,  after  a 
brief  resume  of  his  earlier  life,  de- 
scribes the  starting  of  the  young 
missionary  for  his  sphere  of  labour 

*  "David  Livingstone."  By  Thomas 
JluoiiES.  Macmillan. 


in  Africa.  It  is  noticeable,  indeed, 
how  mere  an  accident  directed  his 
steps  there  rather  than  to  China — 
then  as  now  the  great  rival  field  of 
missionary  enterprise.  Mr.  Hughes 
gives  us  a  brief  but  vivid  sketch  of 
the  early  African  travels  of  Living- 
stone, following  it  up  with  an 
account  of  his  important  journey 
up  the  Zambesi,  and  the  subse- 
quent great  march  from  Loanda  to 
Quilemane.  The  following  sketch 
of  Livingstone  by  Mr.  Stanley,  who 
met  him  in  1870,  is  interesting  : — 

"  He  is  about  sixty  years  old,  though 
after  he  was  restored  to  health  he  looked 
like  a  man  who  had  not  passed  his 
fiftieth  year.  His  hair  has  a  brownish 
colour  yet,  but  is  here  and  there  streaked 
with  grey  lines  over  the  temples ;  his 
whiskers  and  moustache  are  very  grey. 
He  shaves  his  chin  daily.  His  eyes, 
which  are  hazel,  are  remarkably  bright  ; 
he  has  a  sight  keen  as  a  hawk.  His 
teeth  alone  indicate  the  weakness  of 
age  ;  the  hard  fare  has  made  havoc  in 
their  lines.  His  form,  which  soon  as- 
sumed a  stoutish  appearance,  is  a  little 
over  the  ordinary  height,  with  the 
slightest  possible  stoop  in  the  shoulders. 
When  walking  he  takes  a  firm  but 
heavy  tread,  like  that  of  an  overworked 
or  fatigued  man.  He  is  accustomed  to 
wear  a  naval  cap,  by  which  he  has  been 
identified  throughout  Africa.  His  dress, 
when  first  I  saw  him,  exhibited  traces  of 
patching  and  repairing,  but  was  scru- 
pulously neat.  .  .  .  There  is  a  good- 
natured  abandon  about  him.  Whenever 
he  began  to  laugh,  there  was  a  contagion 
about  it  that  compelled  me  to  imitate 
him.  It  was  such  a  laugh  as  Herr 
Teufelsdiockh's — a  laugh  of  the  whole 
man  from  head  to  heel.  If  he  told  a 
story  his  face  was  lit  up  by  the  sly  fun 
it  contained." 

A  small  book  on  Dr.  Livingstone 
was  much  wanted,  and  Mr.  Hughes 
has  done  his  work  exceedingly  well. 
It  has  the  further  advantages  of  a 
map  of  Central  and  South  Africa, 
and  an  excellent  portrait. 


